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A WALK FBOM LONDON TO FULHAM. 
Pabt I. 

KH1GHT8BBIDOB TO THB BBLL AND HOBN8, BBOMPTON. 



road is adhered to the more intimate 
an acquaintance with it is formed^ 
and the more interesting it becomes. 
In some measure, this may be ac* 
counted for by studious habits; a 
tolerable memory, apt to indulge in 
recollections of the past, and to che- 
rish rather than despise, when not 
impertinent, local gossip, which re- 
peoples the district with its former 
mhalBtants, — 

" Sweet Memory ! wafted by thy gentle 

gale 
Oft np the tide of time I turn mi sail. 
To view tbe fairy baunta of loog-Ioet 

bouTS 
Blest wiib fur greener abadea^iar 

freaber flowers,** 

" We have all by heart,** observes 
tbe author of the tSxriosUies of iMe^ 
raiure^ " Uie true and ddigbtful re- 



obliged by careumstances to lead the 
life of a pendidum, vibrating between 
a certain spot distant four miles from 
London^ and a certain spot just out 
of the smoke of the metropolis, — go- 
ing into town daily in the morning 
and letnming in the evening, — may 
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made a pilgrima^ of miles to be^oldi - 
as asfoeiated with the memoiy of 
persons whose names history, litera- 
ture, or art has embalmed for pos- 
terity, or as the scene of circum- 
stances treasured up in recollection ! 
If the feelings could be recalled, 
and faithfully recorded, which the 
dull brick walls that I cannot help 
r^^ardine with interest must have 
witnessed, what a romantic chapter 
in the history of the human mind 
would be preserved for study and re- 
flection ! — 

** ASf beautiful tbe dreaming brought 
By vaUeya an4 green fields ; 

But deeper feeling, higher thought, 
la what the City yields." 

The difficulty, however, is incredible 
of procuring accurate information as 
to any thing which has not been 
chronicled at the moment. No one 
but those who have had occasion 
to search alter a date, or examine 
into a particular fact, can properly 
et€hnate their value, or the many 
inquiries that have to be made 
to ascertain what at first view would 
appear to be without embarrassment^ 
—-so deceptive is the memory, and so 
easy a thmg is it to fbrget, especially 
numbers and localities, the aspect 
and even names of which change 
with awonderfcd d^ee of rapidity 
in the progress of London out of 
town. Thus many places become 
daily more and more confused, and 
at last completely lose their identity, 
to the r^^t of the contemplative 
mind, which loves to associate ob- 
jects with the recollection of those 
who ^ have left their celebrity to the 
spot." 

These considerations have induced 
the writer to arrange his notes, and 
illustrate them by such sketches as 
will aid the recognition of the points 
mentioned, the appearance of which 
must be familiar to all who have 
loumeyed between London and Ful- 
nam, — a district containing, beside 

«l«A MV.MAM* «411mmA M^ 4.V. m A m^^m^^ ^^J 



Fron\ KQightBbpdg& foroierlj^ a 
suburb, and now part of London, the 
main roads to Fulham and Hammer- 
smith branch off at the north end 
of Sloane Street ^nearly half a mile 
west of Hyde Park Comer), thus : — 






BTDB PARK. 



„,t*»» «•»»• 



KN10HT8BBID0B* 



KING 8 ROAD. 



n 



And at the south termination of 
Sloane Street, which is 3299 feet in 
length, the King's Road commences 
from Sloane Souare. 

The Main Fulham Road passes 
for about a mile through a district 
called by the general name of Bronip- 
ton, which is a hamlet in the parish 
of Kensington. The house 



No. 14 Qubxn's BviLDiNoa, 
KNiGuissmiDoa* 

on the left-hand or south side of the 
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From 1792 to 1797 this hooae was 
docribcd M Ko. 14 Qoeen's Bafld- 
uifp^ Kwightabridge ; bat in the lat- 
ter jtkT &e address was diaiiged to 
No. 14 Kaightsbridfie Green.* In 
1800 it was known as JNo. 14 Knights* 
bridge, and in 1803 as No. 14 
Qneea^s Bow, Rn]ght8bridge.t In 
1810 as Glooeester Buildings, Bromp- 
toa.} In 1811 as Queen*s Boild- 
dmg8.$ Inl828as61oaoesterRow.J 
la 1831 as Glonoester Boildings;^ 
and at present (1844) has rerertea 
to its orwmal name of Queen*s 
BvUdangjB^Kn^ktfMeb^j in Opposi- 
tion to Qiseen s Buil&igs, Bron^ 
6m, — iSbe division beinj^ Hooper's 
Conit, il^ indeed, the OTifpxuA name 
wis not Qoeen^s iZoio, Kni^tsbridge, 
as this in 1772 was the address of 
v:CWilliam Wynne Byland (the en- 
..paver who was hai^ged for forgery 
Xfk 1783, and of whom more l^re- 
_ifter). When houses b^an to be 
"hnilt at the same side of the way, 
• Wood Queen's Row^ the term 
**iw3duigg^ afmears to have been 
assomed as a oistinction from the 
row west of Hooper's Court ; which 
row would natunlly have been con- 
sidered as a continuation, although, 
in 178e, the Boyal Academy Cata- 

Sie records Idr. J. G. Huck, an 
ibitor, as residing at No. 11 Glos- 
ter Bow, Kniffhtsbndge. 

These six alterationsof name within 
half a eentnry, to say nothing of the 
pierions dianges, illustrate the ex- 
treme ^fficoHy which attends precise 
local identification in London, and 
are merely offered at the very start- 
ing point as evidence at least of the 
denre to be acenrate. 

About the year 1800, the late re- 
sidence of Ifr. Nattes became the 
lodffingp of Arthur Murphy, too 
w^ known as a literary character of 
the last century to require here more 
tiian the mere mention of his name, 
even to those who are accustomed 



Ibr Mr. Thrale, sold at Christie^s hi 
the sale of Mr. Watson Taylor's 
mctures (June, 18231 for 94/. lOt. 
Murphy had preparea his translation 
of Tacitus** mr the press at his house 
on Hammersmith Terrace (the last 
at the west end) ; but declining health 
and circumstances induced nis re- 
moval into lodgings near London, at 
** 14 Enightsbridge.** From these 
i^artments ^ he soon removed to 
others in Brompton Bow, where h# 
did not remain loQg, not liking the 
mistress of the house, but returned 
to his former residence (Na 14), 
where he resided till die time of 
his death*** In 1803, the kte Loid 
Sidmottth (then Mr. AddingtonX 
ccmfbrred a pension of 2002. a-year on 
Murphy, ^ to mark the sense** his 
migoty entertained ** of literary 
merit, particularly when accompanied 
with sound principles and unques- 
tionable character r which gracious 
mark of royal favour Muiphv ac- 
knowledged on the 2d of March, 
from ** 14 Queen*s Bow, Knk^- 
bridge.** Here be wrote his me of 
€rarnck,ft a work which, notwith- 
standing Mr. Foot*s iiurenious de- 
fence of it, shews that (SuTick*s life 
remains to be written, and that 
Murphy*8 intellectual powers were, 
at the time when he composed it, in 
astate of decay. 

Murphy, according to his biogra- 

Sher, ** Dossessed the first and seomd 
oors or a very pleasant, neat house, 
where there was a long gravel walk 
in the ffarden;}^ and thotigh his 
library had been much diminished, 
yet, in the remaining part, he took 
care to reserve £lzevir*s edition of 
the classics. Mrs. Mangeon (^e 
mistress of the house) was a neat and 
intelligent woman, and Mr. Murphy 
secured her friendship by g^vinglier 
son a presentation to Chnrfs Hoa- 
pital. Anne Dunn, his own servant- 
maid, was an excellent servant, jbo- 
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and vrfaat with the intrinsic fidelity 
of his female domestic, he could put 
the whole family into a state of re- 
quisition, and command an elegant 
tahle, as well as ready attention, upon 
any particular occasion.** 

'* Such was the tituation of a man of 
genius, and an author, in the decline of 
a long life, and in a country at the 
highest pitch of grandeur and wealth. 
Bat it mutt he remembered, that the 
comforts he poasesaed were not derired 
from the profits of literature." 

Durinff the last year of Arthur 
Murphy^ life he possessed a certain 
income of 500^., and added to this 
was 150/. for the copyright of his 
Tacitus, which, however, was less 
than half the sum he had heen fre- 
fluently offered for it. The transla- 
tion of Sallost, which Murphy left 
unfinished, was completed hy Thomas 
Moore, and published in 1807. 

Murphy appears to have perfectly 
reoonciled his mind to the stroke of 
death. He made his will thirteen 
days previous to it, and dictated and 
signed plain and accurate orders re- 
specting his funeral. He directed bis 
library of books and all his pictures 
to be sold by auction, and the money 
arising therefrom, together with 
what money he may nave at his 
bankers or in his strong box, he be- 
queathed to his executor, Mr. Jesse 
Foot, of Dean Street, Soho. To Mrs. 
Mangeon (hb landlady) he gave ^ all 
his prints in the room one pair of 
stairs and whatever articles of^fbmi- 
ture** he had in her house, **the 
bookcase excepted.** And to his ser- 
vant, Anne Dunn, ** twenty guineas, 
with all bis linen and wearing appa- 
rel.** After the completion of tnis 
will. Murphy observed, ** I have been 
preparing for my journey to another 
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portrait of Dunning (Lord Adibor- 
ton), a very striking likeness, painted 
in crayons by Ozias Humphrey.** 

Humphrey, who was portrait- 
painter in crayons to George VOL 
and in 1790 was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy, resided, in 1792 
and 1793, at No. 19 Queen*s Build- 
ings, KmghUbridge; but whether this 
was the fiflh bouse beyond Nattes*, 
or the No. 19 Queen*s Buildings, now 
called Bromnton Bead (Mitchell*s, %■ 
linen-drapers sho^), I am unable, 
after many inquiries, to detenniiie. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Wal^ 
cott (Peter Pindar) introduced Qpie 
to the patronage of Humphry, and- 
there are many allusions to ^ nonest 
Ozias,** as he was caUed in the wa< 
temporary literature. 

*' Bat, Humphrey, hv whom shall 
old. 



labours be tol< 
How jour colours^ enliven the voong 
the old t? 



1 

is the comment :af Owen Cambridg^^^t^^ 
and Hayley s^ ' "%f^:* 

'' '■'• ' h ."\ 

"Thj graces, Hliinphrey^ and thy co*»-J-.;.V 

lours clear; • " . ^ " ■•.! 

From miniatureii*: aitoall cirde disappe^ ; 

May their distiingiiiahed merit still pie- 

vait;. , ^ : 
And shine' '^ith Instre on the lai^gar 
. scaler^ .. 

A portrait of Ozias Humphrey, 
painted by Romney in 1772, is pre- 
served* at Knowle, a memorial of the 
visit of those artists to the Duke of 
Dorset It has been twice curved, 
and the private plate fit)m it, exe- 
cuted by Caroline Watson in 1784,. 
is a work of very high merit La ' 
1799 Humphrey resided at No. if. 
High Row, Enightsbridge, nearly^. 'i^j 
opposite to the house in wnich Mur- 
phy lodged, and there, with the ex* 
ception of the last few months, be 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 



tiie I4lh February, 1803, hsvinj; 
been {vereBted from following his 
proicanon in eonseqnenoe of a blow 
on one of his eyes, accktentlj received 
Ir^ the fdH m m flower-pot from a 
window. He, however, obtained em- 
^^oyment in making drawings of 
lurches and monuments for the 
late Sir Richard Hoare, and other 

Sntkmen interested in topographical 
nstration. 

Queen*8 Boildings, Brompton, are 
divided, rather than terminated, at No. 
26 (Green's, an earthenware-shop) 
by New Street, leading into Hans 
Ace — "snn^ Hans Place," which 
possesses one house, at least, that all 
ntenury pUgprns would desire to turn 
out of their direct road to visit. 
Miss Landon, alluding to " the fas- 
cinations of Hans Place,** pla^ull^ 
observes, ^ vivid must be the imagi- 
nation that could discover them. 

* HBTtr hermit in his cell, 
Where repose and silence dwell, 
Hnman shape mod human word 
Never seen and never heard/ 

had » Ufe of duller calm than the 
mdweUers of our square.** Hans 
Place may also be approached from 
Sloane Street, and 



No. 23 Hams Place, 

is the sonth-eaat comer. Among its 
Inmates have been Lady Caroline 
LamV Miss Mitford, Lady Bulwer, 
Miss Landon, and Miss Roberta. 



up in the mind by the mention of th^' 
names here grouped in local associa- 
tion! 

The editor of the memoirs of 
L. £. L. records two or three circum- 
stances which give a general interest 
to Hans Place. Here it was that 
Miss Landon was born on the 14th 
August, 1802, in the house now 
No. 25 ; and ^ it is remarkable that 
the greater portion of L. £• L.*s ex- 
istence was passed on the spot where 
she was bom. From Hans Place and 
its neighbourhood she was seldom 
absent, and then not for any great 
length of time ; until .within a vear 
or two of her death, she had there 
found her home, not indeed in the 
house of her birth, but close by. 
Taken occasionallv during the earlier 
jrears of childhood into the country. 
It was to Hans Place she retumed. 
Here some of her school time was 
passed. When her parents removed 
she yet clun^ to the old spot, and, as 
her own mistress, chose the same 
scene for her residence. When one 
series of inmates quitted it, she still 
resided there with their successors, 
returning continually after every 
wandering, * like a blackbird to his 
nest.*** 

The partiality of Miss Landon for 
London was extraordinary. In a 
MS. letter, 1834, now before me, and 
addressed to a reverend gentleman, 
she ominouslv says» *' When I have 
the good luck or ill luck (I rather 
lean to the latter opinion) of being 
married, I shall certainly insist on 
the wedding excursion not extending 
much beyond Hyde Park Corner.** 

When in her sixth year (1808), 
Miss Landon was sent to school at 
No. 22 Hans Place. This school 
was then kept by Miss Eowden, who 
in 1801 had published A Poetical In- 
trodudum to the Study of Boeamj,t 
and in 1810 a goem entitled The 
Pleagures of Friendship.X Mms 
Bowden l>ecame the Countess »t 



Quentin, and died some years aincfi 
in the neighbourhood of Pans. In 
this house, where she had been 



in the neighbourhood of Paris, m 

-is houflJ: where she had been edu- 

♦^ itfi<« Landon afterwards re- 



■Jt 



with tbe MisKff Lanoe, who oon- 
ducted a ladies' school. ^It seems,** 
observes the biographer of L. K ll, 
^ to have been appropriated to such 
purposes from the time it was built, 
nor was L. K L. the first who drank 
at the *well of English' within its 
walls. Miss Mitford, we believe, was 
educated there, and Ladj Caroline 
Lamb ¥ras an inmate for a time/* 

It is the remark of Mi§s Landon 
herself, that ^a history of the how 
and where works of imagination have 
been produced would often be more 
extraordinary than the works them- 
selves." **Her own case," observes 
. a female friend, " is, in some degree, 
an illustration of perfect independ- 
ence of mind over all external cir- 
cumstances.'* ** Perhaps to the 
L. £. L., of whom so manpr nonsen- 
sical things have been said, as that 
the should write with a crystal pen, 
dipped in dew, upon silver paper, 
and use for pounce the dust of a but- 
terfly's wing, a dilettante of literature 
would assign for the scene of her 
authorship a fairy-like boudoir, with 
rose-coloured and silver hangings, 
fitted with all the luxuries of a fasti- 
dious taste. How did the reality 
agree with this fancy sketch ? Miss 
I^don's drawing-room,* indeed, was 
prettilv furnished, but it was her in- 
variable habit to ynrite in her bed- 
room. I see it now, that homely- 
looking, almost uncomfortable room. 



Attic, No. 32 Hans Place, 

fronting the street, and barely fur- 
nished, with a simple white bed, at 
the foot of which was a small, old, 

nh1nncr.fiYifi.npd. fmrt nf ilrMwinD'.fAhlA. 



table beinff too sbmII for auf^ to* 
sides tbe desk ; a little higb-backed 
cane chair, which gave you aav idea 
rather than that of comfort. A few 
books scattered about completed th« 
author's paraphernalia." 

In this attic did the muse of L. E. L. 
dream of and describe music, moon- 
light, and roses, and *^apos^phise 
loves, memories, hopes, and fears,** 
with how much ultimate appetite for 
invention or svmpathy may be iudged 
from her declaration that, *^ tnere is 
one conclusion at which I have ar- 
rived, that a horse in a mill has aa 
easier life than an author. I am 
fairly fiu»;ed out of my life.** 

W» Roberts, who had resided in 
the same house with Miss LandoDv 
{prefixed a brief memcnr to a eollee- 
tion of poems by that lamented lady, 
which appeared shortly after her 
death, her ovm mournful lines, — 

'* Ala» ! hoj>9 if not jmfphecy — to* drmm, 
Bai rarely doe» the glad fulfilment come ; 
We leave our land, and we return no more." 

And within less than twenty months 
from the selection of these fines they 
became applicable to her who had 
quoted them. 

Emma Roberts accompanied her 
sister, Mrs. M'Naughten, to India, 
where she resided for some time. On 
her nster's death Miss Roberts re- 
turned to England, and employed her 
pen assiduoi^y and advantageously 
m illustrating the condition of our 
eastern dominions. She returned to 
India, and died at Poonah, on the 17th 
September, 1840. Though conm- 
derablv the elder, she was one of the 
early friends of Miss Landon, having 
for several years previous to her 
first visit to India boarded with Uie 
Misses Lance in Hans Place. 

"These were happy days, and little 

boded tbe premature and melancholy fate 

which awaited tbem in foreign climes. 

We believe," says the editor of the lAte^ 

rary Gaxette, "tbat it was the example 

of tbe literarv pursuits of Miss Landoii 

which stimufated Miss Roberts to try 

ber powers aa au author, and we remem. 
1 1 i ,^1 - ^'j* «• « • - ■• 
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her IB • fiur poddoo io tlie rtnkt of 
Bttrttun. Since then she hit heen oM 
of -thenost prolific of otir female wnton, 
mod giTfiB to the poUic e namber of 
works of interest and yaloe. The expe- 
dition to Indie on which she anforla- 
■■lely perished wss undertaken with 
oomprehenaiTe views towards the farther 
mastialion of the East, and portions of 
her descriptions have appeared ad she 
joemejed to her destination in periodi- 
cais devoted to Asiatk pnrsaita." 

The inflottioe of Mias Landon's 
literary popularity upon the mind of 
Wm Kob^rts very ^bably caused 
tiiat lady to desire sunilar celebrity. 
Indeed, so imitatiye are the impulses 
of the human mind, that it may 
fiurlv be questioned if Miss Landon 
would ever have attuned her lyre 
had she not beoii in the presence of 
Miss MItfc»d*s and Miss Rowden*s 
** &me, and felt its influence." Miss 
Mitford has chronicled so minutely 
all the sajrings and doings of her 
aeluM>i-daya in J^ms Place (H. P., 
as she m^ysteriously writes it), that 
lilt admits us at once behind the 
■ecDes. 6iK describes herself as sent 
Unr (we w^ not supply the date, 
batprenmie it to be somewhere about 
1800^ ^ a petted child of ten years 
old» tioni and bred in the country, 
1 80 Ay as a hare." The school- 

, ft Mrs. 8 ^9 ^ seldcmi came 

Her post was to sit aU day, 
aioel^ dressed, m a nicely ftimished 
dkftwiiig^Toeai, busy with some jueoe 
«f deroate needle -work, receiving 
IS) sunts, and godmammas, an- 
; questions, ani administering 
li praise as she conscientiously 
eeuld-^perhaps a little more. In the 
sdiool-room she ruled, like other 
mkra^ by minkters and delegates, 
of whom the French teacher was the 
prineipBL** This Fraich teacher, the 
oanghter of mi SmigrS of distinction, 
hit upon the short peace of Amiens 
to join her parents m an attempt to 



Ii.'s avenion was of the cold, phlcf^ 
matic, oontenptmHis, provoking sort; 
she kept aloof, and saia nothing. Ma« 
daiae's was aeete, fiery, and loq«aeieas ; 
she aot only bated Miss R.» bat hated hr 
hm sake knowledge, and literattire, and 
wit, and, above all, poetry, which she 
denounced as tometkiiut /kuU and «oii- 
Ugi»MS, lik€ tht pUngut, 

Miss Mitford*8 literary and dra- 
matic tastes seem to have been ae- 
r' ed fVom Miss Rowden^ whom she 
ribes as ** one of the most 
charminff women that she had ever 
known:'' — 

*• The pretty word gratio$a, by which 
Napoleon loved to describe Josephine, 
seemed nisde for her. She waa fall of a 
delicate grace of mind and person. Her 
little elegit figure and her lair mild 
face, lighted up so brilliantly by her large 
hazel eyes, corresponded exactfywith the 
BoA, gentle manners which were so often 
awd^ened into a delightful playfulness, 
or an enthusiasm more cbarmiDg still, 6y 
the impulse of her quick and ardent 
spirit. To be sure she had a slight touch 
•f distraction shoot her (distraction 
French, not distraction English), an in- 
teresting absence of mind. She united 
in her own person all the sins of forffet- 
fulnesa of all the youug ladies -, mislaidher 
handkerchief, her shawl, ber glovea, her 
work, her music, her drawing, her scissors, 
her keys ; would ask for a book when she 
held it in her hand, snd set a whole class 
hunting for her thimble, whilst the said 
thimble was quietly perched upon her 
finger. Oh ! with what a pitying scorn 
our exact and reoollective Frenchwoman 
used to look down on such an incorrigible 
scatterbrain ! But she was a poetess, aa 
madame said, and what could you ezpeet 
better!" 

Such was Miss Landon> school- 
mistress: and nnder this lady*8 espe- 
cial instniction did Miss Mitford pass 
the years 1802, 3, and 4; together 
they read "chiefly poetry; and 
" beside the readings," says Miss Mit- 
ibrd, ** Itos R. compensated in an- 
other way for my unwilling appUca- 
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of the following year, passed into a 
second edition. 

Returning from Hans Place to the 
Fulham Boad through Nbw Strbet, 
No. 7 may he pointed out as the 
house formerly occupied hy Chalon, 
" animal painter to the royal family ;'* 
and No. 6 as the residence of the 
Biffht Hon. David B. Pigot, the htte 
Solicitor- Greneral for Irdand, while 
(in 1824, 25) studying in the cham- 
bers of the present Lord Chief- Justice 
Tind^ for the profession of which 
his pupil rapidly became an eminent 
member. 

fiaoMPTON was formerly an air^ 
outlet to which the citizen, with his 
spouse, were wont to resort for an 
afternoon of rustic enjoyment. It 
had also the reputation of being a 
locality &yourable to intrigue. Steele, 
shrewdly writing on the 27th July, 
1718, says,— 

*' Detr Wife,— If you please to call at 
Buttoa't, we will go together to Bromp- 
ton. 

" Yours erer, 

" Richard Steele."* 

Now is Brompton all built or being 
built over, which makes the precise 
locality of crescents and rows puzzling 
to old gentlemen. Its heath is gone, 
and its grove represented by a few 
dead tnmks and some unhealthy- 
looking trees which stand by the 
road-side, their branches lopped and 
their growth restrained by order of 
the district surveyor ; and Brompton 
National School, nearly opposite to 
New Street, a building in the Tudor 
style, was, in 1841, wedged in there 
** for the education of 400 children 
after the design of Mr. George Grod- 
win, jun. ;** so at least the newspapers 
of the day informed the public. 

Bbomptoh Bow on the north, or 
right-hand side of the main Fulham 
nm, now consists of fifty-five re- 



whose performances deserve full as 
much consideration from posterity. 



No. 14 Brompton Row 

was the abode for more than ten 
years (1820 to 183Q of John Ven- 
dramini, a distinguished engraver. 
He vms bom at Boncade, near 
Bassano, and died 8th February, 
1839, aged seventy. Vendramini 
was a pupil of Bartolozzi, under 
whom he worked for many years, 
and of the effect he produced upon 
British art much remains to be said. 
In 1805 Vendramini visited Bussia, 
and on his return to England en- 
graved "The Vision of St Catherine,- 
after Paul Veronese; the ** St Se- 
bastian,*" after Spagnoletti; " Leda,*' 
after Leonardo de Vinci; and the 
** Baising of Lazarus,** from the Se- 
bastian del Fiombo in the National 
Gallery. 

No. 14 Brompton Bow, m 1842, 
was the residence of Mr. George 
Herbert Bodwell, a favourite musioil 
and dramatic composer, whose fame 
has been popularly snread in Eng- 
land by tne air of Nix my JMfy 
Pals, and the Irish acting of Power 
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contMning a more fbll, detailed, and 
&ithfal picture of the whole of India 
than any former work on the sub- 
yotC Mr. Hamilton subsequently 
hyed for a short period at No. 8 
Bawstorne Street, whieh streetdivides 
"Kos. ^ and 28 (the Crown and 
Soepbe) Brompion Row, opposite to 




The "Red Lion 

(anuUic-house of which the peculiar 
and chwracteristic style of embel- 
Ikhment can scarcely escape notice). 
Soon after his return to his house in 
Brompton How, Mr. Hamilton died 
tiiere m July or August, 1828. 



No. 45 Bbomptun Row 

was the residence of the ingenious 
Count Kamford, the early patron of 

fin. ITnvM **!«••«* TV..— mv_ ft 



of miyor in the Local Militia. In 
the war with America he rendered 
important services to the officers 
the British army, and 
coming to England wss employed by 
Lord George Germaine and rewarded 
with the rank of a proyineial lieu- 
tenant -colonel, which entitled him 
tohalf-napr. Inl784hewaskmghted, 
•and officiated for a short time as 
one of theunder-secretaries of state. 
He afterwards entered the service of 
the Emperor of Bavaria, in which he 
introduced various useful reforms in 
the civil and military departments, 
and for which he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
created a count. At Munich, Count 
Bumford began those experiments for 
the improvements of firo-places and 
the plans for the better feeding and 
r^uiation of the poor, which nave 
tendered his name fiuniliar to every 
one 

" As his own household hearth.** 

No. 45 was to be distinguished a 
few years since by peculiar projecting 
windows, now removed, outside of the 
ordinary windows — an experimental 
contrivance b^ Count Buinford, it is 
said, for raismg the temperature of 
his rooms. 

The same house, in 1810, wis in* 
habited by the Bev. William Beloe, 
the translator of Herodotus, and the 
author of various works between the 
yean 1783 and 1812. In his Utft 
publication. The Anecdotes of IMera-^ 
ture^ Mr. Beloe says, '' He who has 
written and published not less than 
forty yolumes, which is my case, may 
well congratulate himself, first, that 
Providence has graciously spared him 
for so long a period ; secondly, that 
sufficient health and opportunity have 
been affiorded ; and, lastly, that ne has 
passed tiirough a career so extended 
and so perilous without being sen- 
oualy implicated in personal or lite- 
rary hostilities." It is strange that a 
man who could feel thus should im- 
mediately have entered upon the com- 
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.worthy 9*td enligktoDed ArchdeaooQ 
Narei disdained to bare aoj concern in 
this infamout work.' The Rev« Mr. 
Kennell, of Keoainffton, coald know but 
little of Beloe, but, barine read bit t1ao« 
derout book, Mr. R., wbo it a soimd 
■cbolar, an ortbodoz dei^rman, nkd m 
moat animated writer, would ka?e done 
well not to bare written a aort of pott« 
•cript. From motiTea of ref^ard and re- 
aped for Beloe'a amiable widow, Dr. 
Parr abstained from refuting B.*8 wicked 
falaebooda; but Dr. Butler, of Shrews* 
bnrj, repelled them rery ably in the 
Mmthlif RevUw." 

At Na 46 Brompton Bow, Mr. 
John Beeve, an excsedinffly popular 
low comedian, died, on tne 24th ai 
January, 1838, at the early age of 
for^. Social habits led to habits 
of mtemperance, and poor John 
was the bolde Imp of eyery theatre 
he ever plaved in. ^The last time 
I saw him, says Mr. Bunn, in his 
Journal of the Stagey *^ he was posting 
at a rapid rate to a City dinner, anc^ 
on his drawing up to chat, I said, 
* Well, Beeve, how do yon find 
jonrself to*day ? * And he returned 
for answer, * The lord-mayor ftnd$ 
me to-day r** 

Bbomfton Gbovb commences on 
llie south, or left-hand side of the 
main Fulham road, immediately be- 
yond the Red Lion (before men- 
tioned as opposite to 28 Brompton 
Bow), and continues to the Bunch 
of Grapes public-house, which was 
Tmlled down in August, and rebuilt 
In September, 1844, opposite to No. 
54 Brompton Row, and in the wall 
of which public-house was placed a 
■tone, with •* Ybomans* Bow, ll&I^ 
engraved upon it, — the name of a 
street leading to the ** Grange,** and, 
in 1794, the address of Michael 
Novosielski, the architect of the 
Italian Opera House. In that year 

hrf» prhihitMl. in th«% RovrI Aciidi»niv. 



ahopsy which rai^ dose to the fint* 
way, and have an unfinished street, 
called Grove Place, like the stand ot 
the letter x ^ps^ intennpting the 
centre of their frontage. 

U]^per Brampton Qrave^ or tbst 
division of the Grove nearest Lon- 
don, consists of seven houses $ No. 
4 being the present abode of Major 
Shadwell Gierke, who has reflected 
hterarv lustre upon the ** United ser- 
vice,** by the able and jodidons man- 
ner in which he conducted for ao 
many years the periodical joomal 
distinguished by that name. 

Lower Brampt/m Grave consists of 
three houses only; numbered 8, 9, 
and 10 : the 11 (n former days bong 
of superior size, and known as ^ Grove 
House.** The 12, which stands a 
considerable way behind it, aa the 
^Hermitage,** and the 18, as the 
*^ House next to the Bunch of Grapes^** 
all of which, except No. 8, daun a 
passii^ remark. 

In No. 9, where he had long re- 
sided, died, on the 12th of August, 
1842, Mr. John Sidney Hawkins, at 
the age of 85. He was the eldest 
son of Sir John Hawkins, the well- 
known author of the History o/Mu' 
sicy and one of the biqgrapbera of 
Dr. Johnson. Mr. Hawkins vras 
brother of Letitia Matilda Hawkins, 
the popular authoress, and a lady of 
trhom the elder D*l8raeli once re- 
marked, that she was **the redeem- 
ing genius of her family.** Mr. Hawk- 
ins, however, was an antiquaiy of 
considerable learning, research, and 
industry; but his temper was sour 
and jealous, and, throughout his whole 
and long literao^ career, firom 1782 
to 1814, he appears to have been 
embroiled in tnmng disputes and im- 
material vindications of nis father or 
himself. 

No. 1 Brnmnton Grnve wnii the 
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Mkmmg yetr. & also paWsbed a 
EMory b/ Great BriUdn^ connected 
wilk ike Ckronoloffy ofMwrope ; * and 
a contifination of Henrj^s History of 
Great JBrMaiM:'^ soon after the ap- 
peanmee of which he died, on the 
ethof AQgii5t,1797. 



G ROVK HOUSK 

(called, m 1809 and and 1810, as 
already mentioned, No. 11 Brompton 
Grove), was, for many years, the 
residence of Sir John Macphersbn, 
Bart. ; and here he died, at an advanced 
age, on the 12th of January, 1821. 

In 1781 he was appointed Member 
of the Supreme Council of Bened, 
and, when proceeding to the &st 
Indies, in the Yalentme, Indiaman, 
dislingnisfaed himself in an action 
with the French fleet in Praya Bay. 
Sir John, who was a very large man, 
to encourage the sailors to stand to 
thor gnna, promised and paid them 
from ills own pocket five guineas 
a-man, which, coupled with his 
brav^y during the action, so pleased 
the seaman, that one of them swore 
"• his soul must be as bis as bis body,'* 
and the jokes occasioned by this burst 
of feeling terminated oidy with Sir 
John Macpherson's life. " Fine soles ! 
— soles, a match for Macpheraon's ! " 
was a BroDOjpton fishmonger's greet- 
ing to Sir Jobn, &c. In the neigh- 
boorhood of Brompton he ms kn^m 



mai^ authors otJwmu. His host, 
having temporarily retired firom table, 
Boyd*s words were, ^ that Sir John 
Macj^herson little knew he was en- 
tertaming in his mansion a political 
writer, whose sentiments were once 
the occasion of a chivalrous appeal 
from Sir John to arms,** — imme- 
diately adding, ^ 1 am the author of 
Junius.'' The will of Sir John Mac- 
pherson is a remarkable document, 
and contains the following tribute to 
the character of George Iv . : — 

" I conclude this, mj lut will and 
testament, in expreedDg my MU'ly end 
uiuUterable admiration of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the truly 
glorious reigning prince of the British 
empire ; and I request my executors to 
wait upon his roytl highness immediately 
after my decease, and to state to him, as 
I do now, that I have hnqaeatbed to his 
royal liighoess my celebrated antique 
statue of Minerva, which he often ad- 
mired, with any od^ of my antique rings 
that would please his royal highness. I 
likewise request you to sssure his royal 
highness that I will leave him certain 
papers, which prove to a demonstration 
that the glorious system which he has 
realised for his country and the world, in 
his difficult reign of eight years, was the 
early system of his heart and his am- 
bition/' 

The large room on the east side of 
Grove House, which was used as the 
drawing-room, and measures thirty- 
two feet by eighteen, was built by Sir 
John Macpherson for the purpose of 
entertaining the Prince-Regent. 

Grove House was afterwards occu- 

Sied by Mr. Wilberforce, who, in his 
iary of the 2d of July, 1823, notes, 
'* Took possession of our new house 
at Brompton. 
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Mr. Waberforce remained there 
about a year, and his successor in the 
tenancy was Mr. Jerdan, the agreeable 
and well-known editor of the LUe^ 
retry Gazette, 

A narrow lane, which runs down 
by the west side of Grove House, 
leads to 



TxiE Hermitaoe, 

a retreat of the much-admiredMadanie 
CatiJani during her sojourn in this 
country, and subsequently converted 
into an asylum for insane persons. 

Ixk the house which stood a little 
way back from the road, 



No. 13 BnoMPTON Grovb, 

between Grove House and the Grapes 
public-house, and was taken down in 
December, and, in June 1844, when 
sketched, occupied by a stone-mason, 
Mr Rftnim lodged from Mav 1822 



the O'Hara FamHy for the presi. B 
18 a remarkable local coindoenoe, tint 
Gerald Griffin, who 

" To bis own miod had lived a myMtBrj^" 

the contemporary rival of Banim, aa 
an Irish novehst and dramatiat, 
should have immediately soooeeded 
him in the tenancy of ^13 Bromp- 
ton Grove,** as this house was some- 
times caUed. 

" Aboat this period (18«5) be [Grif. 
6o] took quiet, retired lodginga. at a 
bouse at Brompton, oow a atone-maaoa'a, 
close by Hermitage Laue, which aopa 
rated it from the ifaeo resideoce of the 
editor of the Literary Gatette, and a lite- 
rary intercourse rather than a peraonal 
intimacy, though of a moat ig^reeable na- 
ture, grew up between them." * 

On the 10th of November, 1824, 
Griffin, writing to his brother, com- 
mences a letter f\all of literary gossip 
¥rith, — 

" Since mj last I hare risited Mr. 

J seTertd times. The last time, be 

wished me to dine with him, wbich I 
happened not to be able to do ; and waa 
very sorry for it, for hia acquaintance ia 
to me a matter of great importance, not 
ouly from the eu^ne he wields — and a 
formidable one it is, being the ' 



widely circulated journal in Europe- — but, 
also, because be is acquainted with all 
the principal literary charactera of the 
day, and a very pleasant kind of man.*' 

To the honest support of the 
Literary Gazette at this critical period 
in Griffin's life may be ascribed the 
struggle which he made for fiune 
and tortune through the blind path 
of literary distinction. He came a 
raw Irish lad to the metropolis, with 
indistinct visions of celebrity floating 
through his noetical mind ; or, as he 
candidly confesses himself, — 

" A young gentleman, totally unknown, 
even to a single family in London, with 
a few pounds in one pocket and a brace 
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rmf I wnteb last; let it Mflice to My. 
tbt he is the naccfest, beartiest, most 
diMOttrested beinff tint bremthes. HU 
firetide it the oofy odb where I enjoj 
anj thinjr like eocial life or home. I fp 
Mt (to BrompiDD GroTe) occmsionally m 
a evening, lad tdk or read for aome 
hoars, or have a bed, and leave neit 
day/' 

AniD, in a letter dated 81st of 
Mard^ 1824, Griffin says :— 

•• What woold I havo done ifl had not 
foaad Banim 1 I should have inataotl j 
i s ap aiied on ^^^^'e treatment of me. I 
ihinild nerer be tired of talking about 
sad thinking of Banim. Mark me! he 
is a man, the oolj one I have met since I 
Ml Inland, almost. We walked over 
Hyde Park together on St. Patrick*8 
Day, and renewed our home recollect iona 
W gathering abamroeks, and placing 
tasai in onr hata, even under the eye of 
John BvU." 

MicHABL*a Pi«ACB, OB the same 
ade of the way with the Bunch of 
Grapes, is railed off from the main 
Fnlnam road, although a public 
Ibotpadi admits the passenffer as far 
u 1« o. 14. It consists of forty-four 
houses, and was a building speculation 
cf Michael Novosidski, idready men- 
tioned, whoae Christian name it re-, 
tains, and was commenced by him in 
1786. But the shells of his houses 
hr many years remained unfinished, 
and in 1811, the two last houses 
(Kos. 43 and 44) of Michaers Fhce 
were not built. Novosielski died at 
lUra i gBtc , in 1795 ; and his widow, 
ht some years after his death, occu- 
pied No* 13. 
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to be recoffnised by its bay-win- 
dows, was, mr several years, the re- 
sidence of the Rev. Dr. Crolv, now 
rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
distinguished in the pulpjit by his 
eloquence, admired as a writer m al- 
most eveiy walk of English litera- 
ture, and respected and beloved by 
those who know him. Croly*8 fiune 
must live and die with our language^ 
which he has grasped with an un- 
rivalled command. 

Bbompton Squabe is opposite to 
the commencement of Michael*s 
Pkce, to which it will be necessary 
to return, after a visit to the 
square. 

At No. 6 has lived, since 1840, 
Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, an 
actor-author, or an author-actor, so 
well known and esteemed by the 
]>ublic, that his portraiture was kmg 
since enshrined in page 720 of the 
fourteenth volume of Bboiha (De- 
cember 1836), among the litmry 
characters of the day. 

No. 21 was, between the years 
1829 and 1 833, the residence of Spag- 
noletti, the leader of the Opera band. 
He was succeeded in the tenancy by 
Mrs. Chatterly, a lively and aooom- 
]>lished actress, and who has con- 
tinued to occupy the same house since 
her marriage with Mr. Francis Place, 
whose portrait may be found at page 
427 or the thirteenth volume of 
Bboina (April, 1836). 



A. 
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the year 1826, remoyed to this house 
from No. 6 Melina Place, Kent Boad. 
*'TLe eeased to exist on the 17th of 
October, 1836,** says his medical at- 
tendant, m a letter published in the 
memmrs of the Colman family. But 
this is an error, as on the 19th of 
October he appears to have written 
to Mr. Bnnn. The last earthly 
stmgffle of George Ck)lman has been 
thnsdescribed : — 

** It hM nerw fiUlen to my lot to wit- 
DMS in the hour of death so much se- 
rtiiitj of mind, tneh perfect philosophy, 
or reeigoation more complete. Up to 
within an hour of his decease he wai 
perfecdy sensible of his danger, and bore 
excruciating pain with the utmost forti* 
tude. 

'* At one period of his life a more po- 
pular man was not in existence/' ob- 
aerrea Mr. Buni ; *' for the festive 
board of the prince or the peer was iiu 
complete without Mr. Colman. He has 
left behind him a perpetui^ of fame in 
his dramatic works ; and much is it to be 
lamented that no chronicle has been pre- 
served of his rarious and roost extraordi- 
nary j>ux-<2'«spnt. He haa, moreover, left 
behind quite enough of renown, could he 
lay claim to none other, to be found in 
the following tribute from the pen of 
Lord Byron :— « I have met Geor^ Col- 
man oceaaionaUy, and thought him ex. 
tremely pleasant and convivial. Sheri. 
dan*8 humoor, or, rather, wit, was al- 
waya aatomine, and aometimea savage ; 
he never laughed (at least that I saw, 
and I have watched him), but Colman 
did. If 1 had to ehoote, and could not 
have both at a time, 1 should say, let me 
begin the evening with Sheridan, and 
finish it with Colman. Sheridan for 
dinner, Colman for aupper. Sheridan 
lor claret or port, but Cohnan for every 
thing, from the madeira and champagne 
at dinner, the claret wiih a layer of port 
between the glasses, up to the punch of 
the night, and down to the grog or gin- 
and.water of daybreak. Sheridan was a 
grenadier company of life-guards, but 
Colman a whole regiment of light in- 
fantry, to be sure, but still a regiment.' " 



by Ozias Humphry, ezeeofed m 
1784 (a copy of which, made for the 
Duchess of Chandos, sold at her sale 
for 401,) \ some water-colour dimw- 
inffs, by Emery, Mrs. Terry, and) 
others; some enffrayines ; DMreUian 
1000 volumes ofFrench and Engjish 
books ; and a collection of misod- 
lanies, including the MSS. of the d* 
der Colman*s most admired pro- 
ductions, and several by Georse 
Colman the youn^, — amounting m 
all to twenty-six pieces. JohnB^e 
bought lai^ely of the books ; but 
before two months had elapsed Reeve 
himself was no more. 

No. 23 Bromptoa Square was oo- 
cupied in 1829 and 1830 by Mr. 
William Farren, the unrivalled ra- 
presentative of old men upoQ the 
stage ; and No. 24, between the yews 
1840 and 1843, was the residence of 
Mr. Payne Collier, who has latdj 
given to the nnbHc an edition o£ 
Shakspeare, and who has been loiw 
distinguished by his profbuna 
knowledge of dramatic literature and 
history, and his extensive acauaiot- 
ance with the early poetry of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Collier's house, in Brompton 
l^uare, stood between that which 
Mr. William Farren occupied, Mid 
one (No. 25) of which Mr. Farren 
was proprietor, and has now sold. 
At present Mr. WHliam Farren re- 
sides at No. 30, next door to Mr. Hennr 
LuteU (No. 31), " the great Lon- 
don wit,^ as Sir Walter Scott terms 
him, and who is well kno¥m in the 
circles of literature as the author of 
many epigrams, and of a volume of 
mceful poetry, entitled, Advice to 
Julia. 

In addition to these literary and 
dramatic associations of Brompton 
Square, I have been told that Liston 
resided for some time at No. 40, and 
that that pair of comic theatrical 
gems, Mr. and Mrs. Keely, are 
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, wid, after Tiewing 
I wrote the foUowing 

^ The -flnt grave "is in the 

aEtnmesoBth-wefll ocHrner of the 
ctendnrmrd, cloae to the narrow path* 
wnr ihat aiirte the wall^ leaving 
ony ap aee for > jgrave between. The 
msetiptioii on the stone which now 
marka the "" first gnve,** is,— 



■ACRID 

TO TRB ItBMORT OP 

MR. lOBN CORPS 

OF THIS PARISH 

or RT. OEORGk's HANOVER 8QUARR 

WBO DEPARTED THI8 LIFB 

18tm of JULY 1829 

ACID 51 YEARS. 

' A nngle grave ! tbeoolyone 

In ibiR unbroken ground. 
Where ^et the gRrden leaf and flower 

Are lingering around. 
A single graYe !— my heart baa felt 

How utterly alone 
In crowded halls, where breathed forme 

Mot one familiar tone. 

The ahade where forett-treea shut out 
All hm the distant aky,-. 



The pfooa h parlied with hope— 

The hope, that ia. of praver ; 
And huBBaa love, aad beaveawacd 
thought. 

And pioua faith, are there ! 
The wild ilowera apriog amid the graaa. 

And many a atone appears 
Canred by affection's memory. 

Wet with affection 'a tears. 

The golden chord which binds us all 

Is loosed, not rent in twain ; 
And lore, and hope, and fear, unite 

To bring the past again. 
But this grare is so desolate. 

With no remembering stone, 
No fellow .grsYes for sympathy^ — 

Tis utterly alone! 

I do not know who sleeps beneath, 

Uia history or name. 
Whether, if lonely in his life. 

He is in death the same,— 
Whether be died unloYed, uomourn'd. 

The hist leaf on the bough, 
Or if some desolated hearth 

Is weeping k r him now 1 

Perbsps this is too fandfol, 

Though single be his sod. 
Yet not the less it has around 

The presence of his God ! 
It may be weakness of the heart, 

But yet iu kindliest, best ; 
Better if in our selfish world 

It could be less repress'd. 

Those gentler charities which draw 

Man closer with his kind. 
Those sweet humilities which make 

The music which they find ; 
How many a bitter word 'twould hush. 

How many a pang 'twould sare. 
If life more precious held those ties 

Which sanctify the grare." 

Corpe was a ladies* shoemaker, and 
his son still carries on that business 
at No. 126 Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square. While sketching the grave, 
the sexton came up, and observed, 
"No one has ever noticed that ^rave, 
air, before, so much as to draw it out 
for a pattern, as 1 suppose you are 
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the back ot the cnurcb, to tne iell 
hand, and immediately at the edge of 
the oath that runs parallel with the 
nortn side of the onilding. The 
stone, which is similar to others in 
the same vicinity, is inscribe — 

IN MEKORY 

OP 

XOHN BEXVE E8Q« 

LATE OF THE 

THEATRE ROYAL ADELPUI. 

OBIIT JANUARY. 24tH. 1838. 

ALSO OF 

lOHN REEVE ESQ. 

UNCLE OF TUE ABOVE 

OBIIT JANY. 3tND. 1851 AGED 71. 

Close to Brompton New Church, 
at a public-house called the 



leading to Uld iirompton, MMns 
Court, Kensington, and NoiHh End, 
Fulham. The turn to the left, or 
bend to the south, by the stump oC 
an old tree, being the main Fultiiia 
road. 



Bell and Horns, 
the road branches off again ; that 



Here, for the present, I pause. 
If the reader, who has accompanied 
me thus far on the road to Fulham, 
is inclined to proceed further in my 
company, he will find me ready to 
accompany him next month, when, 
after returning to the associations of 
MichaeFs Place, I hope to be able to 
reach the village of Little Chelsea 
without much fatigue to eiUier of 
us. 
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NcL 



Eteet body hu retd the Lectures 
which iVederic Sehk^^ deliyered in 
Vienna during the wmter of 1812. 
Qerer, rapid, iparkling, thej give 
a pleasing yiew of one of the most 
interesting sobjeets that solicit our 
emomty or dnimi our taste. His 
object, as be states it, was to present 
a genml survey of the developement 
€i the 8]p4rit of literature, among 
the illustrtous people of ancient and 
modem times, witn a special refer- 
enee to the influence of intellectual 
exertiim upcm the national economy 
of life and character. His definition 
of literature is comjupebensiye. It 
embraces erery art and science that 
bears any relation to the wants, the 
endowments, or the hopes of men ; of 
these, poetry forms one of the chief 
members. The kindred art of nar- 
ration, or history, follows; then come 
all the higher influences of pure rea- 
son and intellect, under whatever 
aspeet manifested, if only they tend to- 
wards the elevation of the human 
&mily; and, lastly, eloquence and 
wit. The force, the freshness, the 
taste with which he bas filled up the 
outline, are familiar to every rnder. 
VexhmpB it has sometimes been appa- 
rent to the reflective eye, that bis 
sde is too extensive for a sm^le archi- 
tect to cover. His acquurements, 
though various and deep, were 
scareely sufficient to give him the 
cooiplete mastery over a series of 
snlnects so diversified. He has accord- 
ingly laid himself open, in some 
places, to attack. To borrow a me- 
taphor from military affairs, one 
might say, his line of fortification 
was so vast, that his defences, inge- 
nious and powerful as they are, would 
not be able to resist, in every point, 
the fierce assault of a vehement and 
Ifeoatile criticism. 

The mirit that flnimates bim is the 



the Persian overthrow ; it is the hand 
of Sf^nser that keeps the sword 
of chivalry bright in the mist of 
ages; it is the ffailery of Clarendon 
that contains unladed the portraits of 
some of (mr noblest patriots. Such 
a lesson should not be read in vain. 
The anny of Xerxes sleeps motioii- 
less, with all its banners said plumes 
beneath the sand which the wilder- 
ness of time bas drifted over it; 
while the conquerer gradually 
moulders away, until the heart of 
a lonely scholar throbs vrith a sudden 
exultation, as, over some fiuled coin 
or mutilated inscription, he discovers 
a feeble glimmering of names " which 
had once challenge the reverence oi 
the world." 

To literature belongs the mighty pri- 
vilege of embalming, for all ages, the 
departed kings of intellect. There they 
repose within the eternal pyramids of 
their fiune. AVeU, then, may the 
Grerman critic disclaim any impious 
hardihood in the 8ayiii«^, that it was 
scarcely possible even for the Deity 
Himself to confer upon man a more 
glorious gift than language. We 
speak not of it as the instrument by 
which His own will was convejred to 
his creatures. We contemplate it 
upon a lower ground, and even there 
we gaze on it with wonder and awe. 
Speech was the true fire that came 
down from heaven and kindled the 
creature into happiness and praise. 
It was the visible soul ; and as the 
word. Let there be lights had breathed 
a lustre, and beauty, and warmth, 
over the landscape of Nature, so the 
word. Let there be language^ shedeflul- 
genoe and joy over all the scenery o€ 
the mind. It was the bloom nsnn^ 
from the ground and filling the air 
with fragrance. It will not l^ for- 
gotten, that Adam was endued with 
sneech in his solitary state, and be- 
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shadow, reflected upon ihote dear 
fountains, did he not listen to thQ 
shadow of htt voice rolling in all its 
softening music down the £trk arches 
of cedar and fig-tree houghs ? And 
htm moi* his thtdi have flushed 
wHh strange enotioB when, alonff 
those eonseoralcd ^lades, was heard 
a Toiee still sweeter anewerin« to his 
own, aad the first aeeents «f liunMn 
sjmpathy aad tendemess broke orer 
the ntrdn ef the world ! We dmre 
noi dream of what visions of magni* 
isent adiieveneats, or suflering de«^ 
hasenent, hi the renote history of 
his nMe, jomy then hare been per* 
ndtted to shine before the illuminated 
eyes of this man created in the image 
ofQed. But,ifonlythemiraele8of 
tiie tottgne had been wrought before 
his prophetic gase, surely he would 
have felt a sc^mn sense of the ma- 

Stie gift e(HBmitted to his charge, 
bylon, and Nineveh, and Jeru- 
salem, aiid Athens, and Rome, might 
iNKve flashed upon his inward eye in 
all the startling mafpMfieenee of em* 
pire and art ; but, if he oenM have 
known the mysterious sorcery of 
hmgnage, he would have understood 
that it alone was the incomptible 
arch itectu re of beauty and pow^^ 
and that all tlw goldsn cities, whose 
dawn and ftdness were to light the 
world, would survive only in the 
pieturee of the histofian and the 
poet; that Trey would raise itstowera 
only in the d e s crip t i e n of Homw, and 
tlw Beman despotism lower only 
throuflh the narrative ef T^Msitus. 
And there are two aspects in whieh 
langMge mny be viewed as a medium 
of eoumiuaicating adnuration,wiedom, 
delight, to others: onewovddbetpsecA. 
Then hew astonishnu^, to think that 
you can stand hi the centre of a 
mighty eoogrerafcion of leanied or 



only knocked, but entered; wandered 
over the hearts of their hearers; 
traced the secret and winding circuits 
of feeling ; roused the passions in their 
darkest recesses of concealment, 
knoddng, entering, searching. TUa 
was muioh, but they did morew In 
every heart they set up a thrwie : 
they gave laws ; they wielded orar it 
the sofftre of inteUectual reysliy. 
Thus the Athenian crowd start up 
with one accord and one cry to nMreh 
aqaiDst Philip; and the Senate throbe 
With the convuMve agony of in* 
dignant patriotisro, rushing upon 
C&line ; and the vast asstnihly ef 
genhn and power in our own parlia- 
mei^ is diKolved for a season — as 
happened after an address of Sberi- 
dan — that it might recover ft^ooa the 
benumbing wand of the enrhnnter. 
And this is the working of language 
under the aspect of jypeMrA. 

But it is in the second shape of 
language, that of UterabarB^ in which 
the most wonderful faculty resides. 
The power of persuasion is mighty, 
but perishable : its life, for the sMst 
part, passes with the life of the 
speaker. It darkens with his eye; 
it stifiena with his hand ; it fpneaea 
with his tongue. The swords of 
these champions of eloquence are 
bnricd witib tiiem u the gnvew 



Where is the spkndid dedam 
ofBolingbrokef Yaniihed, as eoot^ 
^etely as tiw image of lus own form 
frea the graM»pkSi of Twiokenham i 
Bat in that speech, whi^ is created 
by the printing-press into htemtme^ 
dwells a princ^le never to he 
quenched. Litefature is the imnagr* 
tality of qaeech. Here, howvrer, aa 
under the fonner aspect, the mediam 
of eommanicatioQ aiiBctB» in the 
stronnst manner, the ol^ect eea^- 
veyecL Hence it has been ever 
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b^teftMt 1 




arlltt 



p«rpl#tttMk «pon tkc laM^ 
picnw. H If lilt MttMifiUi 



Ike 

aident flame oC«i tmiled imgiMH 
^mm, beibR iC Mg^MMs into tbat 
mttmot 9i mi\A MMty vtfott wkkb 

te pkjBMgMfliJ oCUm MrtCSt CBMH 

tiHi Btty h9 mnoUy tnwed. Fope 
hw not Mulled to nolke tkii pee«- 
IJBTty ia Ike HoiBeric pooas, nd to 
fitrft«te ii to ^ii eatite. 

In. WBAlevei p iiicule ffgy wfattBcr 
or iCBtSiMnt^ oTMinailioD, or if 
tHtoi we ney dUfer ftoa Sciilqwiy 
wi riMB oooBtMrtFf re-ceh» oae of 
faMROMriu: '^likftt all tints a^ 
wiifc t» eonfiar Myself to iav t w i o fis 
aid I thM Bol Mraplt to mm, wkb 
the irtaMat lapiditj, aver whole ce»- 
of imtalioa**' There k na 
ia waaderimr aleag 
tbe hy-yflf <tf lieuat ar t^ aad catrti* 
mg little haiCytricwa of snaRnodM, 
ff mm Mid t^ ia tito kad saye 
of tiNNi^ghl ; bat owtt a a bolder 
It If 01^ naw aad Aen, 
tba lu n iaafa iwqpavla 
of aid c ail l a> tk al 70a tan sloop to 
Ifeaiiie titowftd biaeaiof thettoweis 

StItowaB. NorvM»ltogti4ii^ 
tu a i i at W Bia lBi T tolbe k M if a ttiwt 
0t the Midcr. •^Xa ci ro as io i ^ 
^thennarkofBto- 



saslto^ie WtrntfA^ priaee, whca ae« 
oiiBidiBilf §jt nis aiooaiplolsiiitss la 
dMsa; **faj j^arrdte ^t T y afc a as wur 
A €iea iai i i a tf*a a a«> awy atiadbale; 
aair dir a* ee< prn^vo^ objfi H i%m 
p^ • didaa^a^ m^9ffnm ffwt gi'tnui 
fnme^T* it may not shvajfs be ad^ 
totraf^bya afay alateaaoflmqiw^ 
ledtoe ? baif ii Mrite ear prcaent cxpe* 
Mavi» wiuA leads Ti»hito the gi^ 
( eif laMketBtfl Hfe^ and 
F^a MAa r or LmaAriftaa, 
m ftK ito auiuufuoiu fffar. k t^ iw 



Isngth Us toil and paAleaM were re* 
* tito rakm broke ; the son 
If a palntor) be probably 
eoaipared lis ssocntn^ aad uiimlilCB- 
iB|^ notkai to soew anael c lfi uhhif 
tba ekady stairs into Aradise. Aa 
tae ausiy cavtains were drawn banr 
froai the thtatre ef nature, what a 
barst apoa bis €jt\ Old 
castles, Terdant woods, dim vttlagesk 
iasbing spim of remote eHiee, a 
base cii roldcn MfHit warerfaw enrer 
all. And yet, in the rery iasli and 
brMmnsy ef the yiskm, H wovld be- 
eoaie dm ; the eartahia would be 
let down agisln npon the stace, wbfle 
castk, and wood, and pinnadte, gHn* 
merid wtncf Into anesrtauity and 
doadtr Thus, when he came to stachr 
the prfeet speetasle of Naturea 
aaigniflesnes, m saw noflring but a 
itenn^ vamsbing, gKmpse of her 



And this trareHer, assendittg 
Sao^wdon, mi^pit exeiapKiy the sensa- 
tieae of the sCadent, when, alter toil* 
big up the dM I iU lt paths of medita- 
tire fescansb, he besoids, firon some 
dear ahitade of thoagbt, tfie sun of 
cl'iilisatioa aad kaiuing rktog arer 
t^ seenerr of intelket. buay a 
dkaiil Tigil kad he bent, many a 
dtrk rapoar bad drtflea past bimt 
berofe the gorseoas seene uneloaNi 
its weadcrs to bk eye. For a little 
while the visloa would be spkndidi 
•*^ricft gardens of buagiry ; stiH 
waters of phttosuphy; sunptnoua 
palaces of Ihncy; debcious mcks of 
oonleiafMion; all storting na^et* 
ttorily oat of the Tapoar. In tto 
tokbt of bis eir)oj uieuti bowerer, be 
eoald not HeuI to peseerre that the 
nrnt, tboagb seattered, was not dis* 
persed; tbat H galihered bito bkek 
BWMOCs along the boruon, erer drift" 
ing baek as the wind blew, or the 
rays of the sua were Valereepted. 
He would ako observe tftvat, m the 
ekmd ratted awvr from one M or 
»I1p«^. or unleafid ediAce, rt settled 
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however protracted his abode upon 
those high pboes of speeuktloa to 
which he had climbed, he would de- 
scend, at last, with a feelinj^ of de- 
light mingled with disi4>pomtnient, 
since, instead of <me yast and un- 
broken spectacle of grandeur in the 
civilisation and refinanent of the 
world, he had only seen Glimpses of 
a Pageant. 

Or we might suggest a different 
similitude, and, inst^ of carrying 
the reader up the vapory sides of 
Snowdon, place him in some shel- 
tered vidley runnii^ among the 
hills, or upon the mossy plank thrown 
over a torrent, and tell him to look 
upward at a sumptuous train of 
kniffhts winding down the rocky 
paths in the splendid array of vic- 
tory and spoil. They might have 
be^ absent for many vears'in the 
remote regions of the lilast, fighting 
for riches and renown. Even their 
return would, probably, have in it 
some circumstances of sorrow. Much 
they had sufiered, much they had 
lost Many of their companions in 
arms slumoered beneath the palms 
of the desert ; and of the joyous 
band, who set forth in the mcMning 
of life, only a few returned in the 
evening to their home among the 
English trees. And this simiutude 
would not be inapt or inexpressive if 
transferred to Uteraiurt. What are 
the poets, philosophers, and scholars, 
of all time but bands of knights — 
the chivalry of genius — setting out 
in the morning of their strength to 
fight the battles of truth, or rescue 
the sepulchre of virtue, or gather 
riches of thought, and bring badk 
splendour of renown ? The remote 
land of learning and fancy would be 
the object of their search. Much 
they suffer, mudi they lose — ^e 
warfare of genius is full of perils. 
High the emotion of their hearts, 
setting out in the costly armour of 
imag^tion and faith. What a line 
of march I Fame in the van, — 



sank down, wounded and fidnt, in the 
wilderness of life. Some died wkh- 
in sight of the fountains. And thus 
the spectator might easily reeogiuse 
the presence of sadness even amid 
the exultation of ctm^nest; and be- 
hold the Banner of Yictoiy droopii^ 
its solemn folds over the passing 
PMreant of Literature. 

Or, yet once more, we might 
change altogether the diape of our 
comparison, and substitute, for the 
mountain-top and the still valleys, 
the august cathedral, in the bla» 
and wonder of a coronation. We 
might turn the spectator's eye to 
the company of courtiers and all 
the fforgeous apparatus of reUgioa 
and hi^ry, and pohit out, oneig- 
ing as it were from the envelop- 
ing doud of retainers, the king 
himself, in the vestments of enmire, 
passing over the sepulchres of the 
dead to take his <srown. And this 
would not be the least striking or 
expressive renresentatkm of the 
three. It would have in it some of 
the majestic pathos of truth. If we 
could really enter within the bright 
gates of that visionary temple whidi 
we consecrate to Fame, and behold 
the conmation of the kings of litera- 
ture, we should see them slowly 
emerging fnmi the encircling doud 
of companions and foUowers, and 
ever passing over the sepulchres of 
their departed ancestors to take their 
crown. Hence it happens, that the 
history of genius has always been the 
history <^ toil ; that the teacher of 
wisdom has fitted himself to converse 
ynthjvture afles, by having already 
conversed mm the pasL Ben Jon- 
son numbers imUaikm am<Hig the re- 
quisites of the poet He niust be 
able to " convert the substance and 
riches of other poets to his own use ; 
to make choice of an excellent man 
above the rest, and so to follow him 
till he grow very As, and so like bim, 
as the copy may be mist^en for the 
original.*^ In a greater or less de- 
gree, the suggestion of Jons<Ni seems 
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gndsdoiiB dnly BMrioed,** would 
Bttke a TBhuMe aeeewkm to Uie 
Hores ^oor knowledge. 

Ifow, <^ the Iftretf wajs m wUdi 
we have sngxested tlie poanyiHy of 
praentiiig the Flageaiit of Literatore 
to the eye of the reader, we dwll not 
90 much make a teleetion as a com- 
binatioii. Instead of fixing him in 
one poei^oa, we shall he oontinoally 
Tiiyu^ it. We shall lead him np 
the steep scditndes of the early his- 
tory of the mind; and that will he 
oar mountain Tiew. We shall shew 
him the hravery, the hardihood, Uie 
patience, the victories, and the sor- 
rows of genius ; and that will he our 
representatioii of knights returning 
hMDe wiUi their ^lory and spoils. 
And we riiall exhibit to him the pro- 
fixmd and rererent meditation voA 
fanmihty of the true scholar, en- 
lidiing himself ttom the treasured 
wisdom of the past ; and that will 
be our interior of the cathedral dur- 
mg the coronation cyf a king. Nor 
wm the prospect be so wide as to be- 
wilder the attention : — 

'* How little, mark ! tliat portion of 

the ban. 
Where frint, at best, the betms of science 

Oar intercourse will be onVewiih the 
iUastrious in the annals of learning. 
Oar Pageant, ¥rhile it displays in its 
ftxRit i& sorereigns of intellectual 
kingdoms, will unbrace in its train 
only those who encircle the throne. 
There will be no door-keepers in our 
palaces, nor camp-followers in our 
anny. It is only of the Pageant ^ 
ytersEtnTe in its magnificence and 
glory that we shall give a glimpse 
as it passes l^. 

There may be a moral for the 
critic wrmped in the allegorical 
eagle which conveyed Chaucer to 
his House of Fame. We^liallpass 
upon the swifter win^ of thoujriit 
fmm epoch to epoch m the golden 

rof fiterature, descending, through 
brightoied atmospheps of the 



Tuacohun, or with lArf at Padua, 
beholding Uie f^ittaring array wind 
along those delicious viOlevs, until it 
m^ta ftom our sight in the gather- 
ing gloom of barbarism, and, before 
the gates of the Mistress (rf the 
WoTM, we hear nothing but 

" A lane's stern port ; tlie martial frame 
Of Genseric, and Atiila's dread name." 

Again, in Italy, we shall look for 
the first gleam of Dante*s shield, 
when, springing forth in complete 
equipment of arms, he drove oadc 
the follies and the ignorance of the 
age, and out of the miserable ma- 
terials of madrigals, sonnets, and al- 
l^^cs, taught his oountrymoi to 
compose a structure which should 
probably outlive the country where 
It was erected. In like manner, we 
shall speak of our own fathers in 
science, and wisdom, and imagina- 
tion. And it may be expected, that 
in this view of the progress of litera- 
ture, however faintly indicated by 
us in its triumphant course, we 
should beffin our journey in that 
country where all knowledge com* 

" Where the morning gilds the palmy 

shore. 
The soil that arts and infant letters bore." 

But we turn to Greece, as to the 
mother from whose breast European 
literature has drawn that milk which 
cherished its growth into vigour and 
beauty ; as the land from which that 
Paseant first set out whose splendour 
still continues to dazzle and to guide 
the pilgrimage of curiosity and taste. 
Ana the form that immediately rivets 
our eye is that of Homer, wearing 
upon his head the crown which an- 
tiquity bestowed, and later ages have 
constantly enriched with new Jewels 
of admiration and love. Perhapa 
the liveliest and justest ^ctore of 
Homer, thus aiq[>eanng at the head oi 
the Pageant, is fbrnisbed by the de- 
scription of his own favourite heroes 

Affamemnon or Achilles. 
%«. _ -^ x» I.-. ^.x»- 1.^0 t>ie charm 
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JUad, <'0f tommt tbeta Mf « 
Hooiery tad tmeoij besidAt.'* A 
Uomcr, not ik$ Homer. He nnder- 
took to compile twelre books, wiA 
ekanieten jutt as distinet and con^ 
Mteiit at toote of the lUmd^ from tka 
metrical ballads and otbar chnmieles 
of England, about Arthur and the 
Knights of the Bound Table. " I 
say nothing about moral dignity, but 
tbe mere sonsistenc^ of chancter. 
The different qualities were tradi- 
tional. Tristram is always eourteous, 
lisneelot inTincible, and so on. The 
same m%ht be done with the Spani^ 
romances of the Cid.** Now, if Cole* 
ridge intended to assert the presence 
of the same uniformity in the liomeric 
heroes which we find in English or 
Spanish tradition, he was wrons^ in 
fact There is, indeed, as there 
ought to be, an indimduaUty in his 
eharacters, of which Pope happily 
obserred, that every one has some- 
thmg so singularly his own, that no 
painter could hiave distinguished 
them more by their features than 
the poet has by their manners. What 
we deny is, tliat there is any predo<* 
minant and unyielding supremacy of 
the heroic over the natural disposi- 
tion. His chieftains are mighty in 
stature, but they sometimes stoop. 
What revelation of weakness more 
complete than the almost childish 
anger and mortification of Achilles ? 
Doubtless the old ballads, so to say, 
of Graek tradition, supplied the poet 
with thoughts and resemblances; 
rude thou^ they were, they may 
have retamed the outlines of de- 
parted heroes who had been em- 
liedded in the national memory ; but 
he clothed Uiese skeletons with the 
muscle and nerve of existence. The 
great drama of li& is acted in his 
poem; thelifi^ ofanobler and sterner 
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nay of impartitig thm to Qthcta. 

The late K^on Coleridge, who wrote 
about Homer, opght to bare ran 
a pen through this absord thaenr or 
extraTagaaee of his relative. If one 
thing be more visiUe thaa aootlvr 
thronghont the Homeric poetry, k is 
i}^ wnity and eiiitirenui qf (hedtmgn. 
It is as roueh buiU upon a plaa as 
St. Faults ; and it would be as juat 
to call Wren a mere concrete bmbc 
fbr the bricklayers of the oathedf«l, 
as Homer for the BMgnifieent do* 
seriptions of the lUud. It was an 
opinion, not only never heard of, b«t 
indirectly refuted by the ecmsentifliit 
voice of'^ antiquity. It was preeiady 
in the di$poM<m of the woik that 
the most celebrated of crities, Quia- 
tilian, procUiroed hun to ezod every 
author in the worid. If a whisoa* 
has ever been breathed against tnis 
perfection of artistical skill, aoBie 
tongue of authority has immediately 
suppressed it. For example, Po^ 
in nis most ingenious and sparkling 
preface, compared the Imd to a 
copious nursery abounding in every 
varieW of plants and seed. Warton 
consicfered the comparison olnection- 
able, as implying a want of rqp- 
larity and conduct in the fkblc, which 
he said was transcendant in coher- 
ence, consistency, dmplicity, and per- 
spicuity of plan. 

Bat hear Coleridge again, for he 
has another reason why Homer did 
not write the Iliad: "There is no 
subjectivity whatever in the Home- 
ric poems; there is a subjectivity 
of tne poet, as in Hilton, who is 
himself before ns in every thin^ he 
writes; and there is a sttl>jectivity 
of the per$(ma^ or dramatic cha- 
racter, as in Hamlet,** &c. Gibbon 
has a refbrenoe to the ooncise clear- 
ness of Juvenal contrasted with the 

-/lP--A-i!.„ -^ Ix 1- - _1 ?_ - . 
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to tiM mhVirf ftt i|H 
to the 0^^ iM(<9MWatti, 
'i«liia Ainiliarfltyle of illiutnitioai may 
bdp 1M. ^Gertamty, aeaardk^ to 
the •ehook, k digtingnWhed iato o^ 
jtetive ftod m^tfctwe. Otfective eet* 
teio^ 18 wfaea the propofitkm It tmt 
in it«df ; and jti^^fwtfM, when v« are 
oertaia of the truth of it. The one 
is in thinn ; the other is in o«ir ovm 
minds." Tbii ezplaaatioii will not 
make the sutler any ckuer. But 
we shall prescaiUjr shew that the 
(inality which Ckdendce attpposed to 
oe wanting is, in truth, ahundantly 
msent« and that the outhor of tlie 
Hemeric poems, instead of being ao« 
i^kere, is everp where in his verses. 

Weassome, then-^-and the assump- 
tion is founded upon the strongest 
internal evidence — ^that the lUad and 
(M^FSMy were written by one person. 
We lav this down positively, beeanse 
it has been proved, and because that 
proof proceeds upon an appeal to the 
Tinderitanding and to experience. 
But, while fixing the authorship, we 
abstain from Altering upon any ex-* 
animation of the time. Blaokwell, 
whose ingenious researches are highly 
tecommended by Warton, though now 
forgotten, attributes tl^ excellence of 
the work to the united influence of 
the lu^^piest climate to ripen, the 
most natural maimers to delineate, 
tbe boldest and amplest language to 
use, and the richest subject to labour 
upon. That the poetry which bears 
the name of Homer could have been 
composed in a period of barbarism 
will be credited by no person who 
has read it. It is possible to concdve 
a condition of society so abject as not 
to be susceptible of toe feeblest mental 
^ensure ; as among the fioaen Esqui* 
moux, or tbe dwarf tribes of Central 
Africa. In this ftarful heaviness of 
the atmosphere, intellectnal life can* 
not exist. It was one of the won* 
derful anticipations of Da Vinci, that 
animal life becomes extinct in an ele- 
ment where a flame dies. It is so 



as it baaaaa whan his 
own light had continued for so many 
yaaif above the horiacm, but with 
smnc ^Mtiei^midbrightDaBB it m«se 
have been en d ue d. 

There is another question, of a 
personal intenst, hi cMumxien with 
the Homeric poems — ITat Us mnikor 
hHmiwkenkewmUikmnf Twoleod- 
in^ opinions may be produesd upon 
this question. One i^&tiurtfof, one 
negaihe : one supported by the ttsti- 
mony of antiam^ ; the other by a 
school of modem writers, of wnom 
Sohlegel may be regarded as the 
leader. The evidence, therefoie, en 
Misside iB^reettmdpotitivet on tkat^ 
indirect and dremneknHed. it will be 
expedient to glance at both. And, 1, 
>vith regard to the opinion of anti* 
quity, Thuc^dides, in a fkmons pu- 
sage of his history (the third book^, 
takes occasion to refer to the insti- 
tution by the Athenians of games to 
be solemnised at Deles upon evenr 
flflh year. This cireumstance leads 
him to mention the eariier celebra- 
tion of festivals in that island, to 
which tbe neighbouring lonians were 
accustomed to resort. He illustrate 
and conflrms his remark from Ho- 
mer, who, in the second passage 
quoted by tbe historian, spealcs of him- 
self as the bUndpoet living tmong the 
rocks of Chios, This evidence has all 
the authority that can be claimed by 
any witness not contemporary. Hie 
Homer of the Hymn to Apollo, 
here alluded to, is identifled witn the 
Homer of the /fio</. This fact alone 
proves that the story of the poet'a 
loss of s^t had, in the time of Thu- 
cydides, assumed the sacrednsss of a 
national tradition. Let us look at 
Uie comparative ages c^ tiieae two 
celdi)rated persons. Takmg the date 
given Inrthe Amndelian marfa&es^ we 
shall place Homer in the ^sgtaiijiig 
o/Ae tenth century, o? 907 yearamx- 
The Imlh of Thucydides Is Axed at 
469 of the same era. Tbe iirterval 
the poet and the biatoriaa 
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has elapied ttnoe the death of 
Dante. 

Such, then, is the direct and posi- 
tive eyidenee of antiquity in suppMt 
of the blindness of Homer. 2. now 
does the indirect and circumstantial 
arffument meet and confront it ? Let 
Schleffel speak. He b^^ by chang- 
ing the interpretation of the name ; 
ami instead of Homer, a bUnd man, 
he makes Homer, a xdUmms, And 
his reason is, that the word admits of 
the one signification as well as of the 
other ; and then he disposes of the 
difficulty in this easy and summary 
manner : — 

** He who can conoave tbat the Iliad 
and Odytuy were composed by one de- 
prived of eyes must, at least io some de. 
grte, close his owa before be can resist 
the evidence of so man^ tbousand cir- 
cumstances which testify incontrovertibly 
the reverse." 

This is imperial criticism, tighten- 
ing the eonl round tiie neck of a 
powerful and hostile argument. It 
IS not answering, but strangling it. 
Let us see, howeyer, what the asser- 
tion is worth. Now, in the first 
place, it should be remembered that 
this Homeric blindness is not affirmed 
of his ear^y, but of his laier life. If 
it had been said that a man, bom 
blind, had composed the lUad, no 
ridicule could niave been too severe 
for the chastLsement of so insulting a 
paradox. A dimib Cicero or a pa- 
ralysed Canova would not have been 
grater anomalies. No assertion of 
Uie kind has ever been made. Homer 
had probably fidlen into the sere and 
yellow lee/ before the calamity came 
upon him. In that condition he may 
have pursued his wandering life, a 
Tolerated guest wherever he ap- 
peared. And, havini^ concluded that 
he ponessed his sight during the 
earlier and longer portion of his ex- 
istence. we have orained all that ir 



yelde tossed up and down the Thames 
aa cloudy days; Salvator watched 
the pines fierody driving in the 
wind on the ndes of the mountains. 
But these sketches were to be taken 
home. The features of the child, 
the sails of the boat, the bou^ia of 
the tree, were to be looked at trniough 
the harmonising light of taste and 
memory before they smiled, and 
swelled and rustled over the can- 
vass. Eeble has touched this sub- 
ject in his 14th preelection : '' Verbo 
dicam vel perfectissimie plurimus est 
memoriss usus.** It may form a part 
of the mysterious system of compen- 
sation, runnine through the economy 
of life, that tne benumbinja; of one 
sense should be made to quicken the 
sensibility of another ; that a new 
gate of intellectual perception should 
go back upon a swifter hinge when 
a former one had been battered down 
or closed up. It is probable that we 
may have mentioned this curiosity of 
experience to our readers upon some 
past occasion. Let them try the re- 
sult of memory upon themselyes. 
Let them, after a visit to some loyel^ 
landscape, or venerable ruin, sit 
down to think over their excursion, 
when the shades of evening creep 
along the fields, and the chamber has 
only that faint twilight which seems 
to be so propitious to thought. We 
shall be surprised if they do not ob- 
tain a completer and more harmo- 
nious view of the entire scene than 
they enjoyed during the visit The 
beneficial infiuence of this interval 
and abstraction is fiimiliar to every 
student. The constant adnK>nition 
to reading men at Cambridge is to 
close their books three or four days 
before the commencement of the ex- 
amination. A man who enters the 
Senate House, with his fmgers fresh 
from Stevenson's scribbling paper, 
liAft flelilAtn anv <«nae iiiMinmitiilftie 
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BtfaBMire obfimiSTwnilM k anp- 
^ by MlltOQ. HU loM of mbt 
dnriDg the oompontkm of PimrtSim 
Lodk umyenally ackiiowledged, be* 
ouiae it was deeUred by his contem- 
poniies and lamented by bimaelf. 
We diall not deviate into any re* 
marks upon the reaembluMCs aab- 
siitiiig between the Greek and Eng- 
M po^ bot one particular deserrea 
to be noticed. Tbe^ both delineated 
a kind of life that did not belong to 
thdr own time. The life drawn by 
MOton wMfonnded npon the records 
of Seripba^^ that by H<»ner npon 
the memory of tradition. The firti 
nefer existed for Milton except in 
books; the second prolonsed some 
imperfect remnants up to the ace c^ 
Homer. Milton's acquaintance, tnere- 
foie, was to be formed by reading : 
Homer's by Mep^ and i^orn^. The 
CM could nerer haye fireahened and 
cherished his knowledge of that re- 
mote life by the contemplation of an 
eeoncnny bearing a likeness to it ; the 
ctker might have been able to illus* 
trate the past by the dim reflection of 
it still remaining upon the present 
In this they were equal — that blind- 
ness yisited both, and so compeUed 
them to lire upon the stores already 
collected. Milton might stiU take 
refnge in books. It is concdvable 
tint Philips, or some c<msiderate 
fiiend, by the reading aloud of pas* 
8^es mm Theocritus or Virgil, 
m^it lead him amone the shines of 
YiOlombroea or the thyme of Area* 
dia. These aaaistanoes his dder bro* 
tfao* could not partake. But we 
think he had his oompeimationin the 
nearer view of the heroic life whidi 
he aang. Personal inspeedon had 
gntren its features upon nis manory, 
ts it bad the lan^cmes of clasnc 
lands u3pon Milton*s. It is the sng- 
geatioa of Keble, on which we cannot 
now linger, that the TJwrf was written 
before^ axid the Odyssey after the 
bhndtoees of Homer. * "^ 

But we pa« on to investigate the 

I of Homer in the poem that 

ihisname,- and we shall be snr- 



tkm wMch we may be able to iden- 
tify with Homer will come upon us 
with a peculiar interest. 

One of the Spanish romaiMen re* 
presents Cydippe contemplating her- 
self in a glasB, SAid the secret influence 
of Venus rendering the refle^imi 
permanent The faole is realised in 
the hirtory of genius. Eyery book 
is a glass into which the author 
gases. There eyery ftature of the 
mental countenance throws its image. 
You see the stem Dante in the lurid 
terrors of purgatory, the sunshiny 
Shakspeare in the playfiil grace of 
the Tempett^ the antiaue Jonson in 
the majestic scenes of CoMm^ the 
buoyant Ariosto in the wonderfhl yi- 
dsBitudes of his magic. 

In the mere work of talent the 
imase is imperfect and fleeting, — ^you 
eaten only the broken glimmer of a 
face. But the physiognomy of ge- 
nius, once cast upon the mirror of 
language, remains unruffled. Time 
cannot break or scatter it. Beauty, 
the sniritual Venus, whose children 
are tne Pindars, the Tassoe, the 
Spensers, the Bacons of all times, has 
breathed oyer it her mysterious 
charm, and the reflection of the au- 
thor in the book, as of Cydippe in 
the mirror, is fixed for eyer. It 
miffht be affirmed that these mirrors 
of fancy, eloquence, or wisdom, pos- 
sess a still more astonishing influence. 
Lighted by the sunshine of fame, 
they throw back some of their own 
rays upon eyery admirer who bends 
patiently and reyCTentially oyer 
them. The gazer carries away upon 
his &ce some of the gilding radiance. 
Ebcperience proyes uie truth of the 
remark. Sometimes the earnestness 
and constancy of the contemplatibn 
seem to transfer a portion of the 
glory into the soul of the worshipper. 
And in this manner we might en^ain 
the metaphor of Brown, that the 
transmigration of souls ceases to be 
false when spoken of literature. 
"The poet and sa^ spread then: 
concepdcms and emotions from breast 
to breast, and so may be said to ex- 
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tlie mirror of bo<iln for a dMimBt 
ol^)«et. WeprofOMtoliQakiiiloklbr 
the character as w^ 10 for the inteUcei 
of the writer. The lUad of Homer, 
the CommmimoiDwaU, and the Odis 
of Horace, cootain imoonacioua reve- 
ktiOtti of the minds that inspired 
them. If we had not these guMses 
to reflect the features of ssenius, where 
should we hope to find taem f How 
little do eontemporaries or historians 
tdl us of the man I The birth, mar- 
riage, and burial of Shakspeare con- 
tinued for a long time to comprise 
all the known incidents in his 
life. The induslrious sa^Msity of 
learned research has added a few 
fra^nents to the scanty eatiUogue ; 
^et of his inner history — of his feel- 
ings, his prejudioes, his amusements, 
his little innrmities^ — what is known 
to biography? Nothing. How he 
loved the scenery of wo<^8 and val- 
leys, how benevolent his heart, how 
pjoturesque his eye, how musical his 
ear, how quick the answer of his 
pulse to every appeal of sutfering 
and every insult of tyranny, — au 
these you seek for, if you wish to 
find them, in his works. It is in the 
glass of his poetry that Beauty has 
fixed the image of her son. It is 
onlyinAtf thatwebehi^ iUm. Such 
seems to have been the fate of the 
Prince of Epic as <^ Dramatic song. 
Of Homer we know less than of 
Shakspeare. Tradition has oonse* 
crated no Greek or Asiatic Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where the admirer of 
Imaey and pathos might pass a fine 
day in summer. If he set out in 
search of one, he is perplexed between 
seven. This ignorance extends to 
the larger portion of the broths- 
hood or genius. A few i%ht ui> 
dications of feeling may have bmn 
nreserved, but they lead us to no 
full and lucid develonement of eha- 
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aooeidingly nrodneed a more vivid 
portrait of Honor than ever gnw 
undsr a learned peaeiL Heieiaiiics 
of him that he is, of all writers, the 
most copious and unreserved in the 
dis9ev«ry of his own dispoiitioa, ha- 
bits, and pleasures. Sudi disco- 
veries, w« need scarcely remiiid the 
reader, come out uneiqpectadlv and 
by implication. They resembia the 
undesigned coineiden c as from whieh 
Palejr so ingeniously proves the 
fienuineness m the Pauwm ISpMe$* 
Wo shall follow the professor's feoreh 
in some paths of this ii^eresting and 
new investigation ; and, if the light 
be not perf<Mtly iMnlliant and steady, 
it will, nevertheless, illuminate many 
dark places of difiiculty hithoio un- 
explored. And, with regard to this 
estimate of a writer fitHu his woriu* 
we may affirm that it is usually cor- 
rect as to his tMsary of dispoutioci, 
however much it may err as to his 
practice. The first thing, then, that 
strikes us in the mind of Homer is 
the miUlarjf titrm of all k$8 thougkti 
and prepfMsemoHi, The plume of 
the warrior floats over tl^s mirror 
— ** if he had not been Homer, be 
would have desired to have been 
Achilles." This feeling breathes in 
every battle-scene, in the busy camp, 
or in the tumultuous fli^t. Not a 
sword strikes fire upon a n^nset, but 
his heart goes with the hand of tbe 
cmnbatant. To signify this deep in- 
terest, Keble ado|^ a Gre^ wcurd, 
in the absence of one in Latin equally 
forciUe, enffttrwx^* We reoqgiiise 
this vivid freshness of sympathy 
in no other writer of ancient timas, 
except .^Escbylus and Tbucydides, 
and th^ had both braced on the 
armour as well as sung of it. Here 

the diffiarenfifi k Beraendhlik hAiiwAMi 
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of te aonpte wriir Km ovir «ht 
pofiriMd •wpiHkliop M'pefteoMltr 
wrilcn, in the ^yiBff words of Domw 
ki» related )»)r FraiMyrt, and Cnai* 
lated br Bnehtwtn TIm ierw m- 
tore or tlw rade Seotttah kero it 
ti«ii^bniied Ir^ the kiilomii into tlM 
mnhmef} digmty of the Boiaan eon* 
nL It aeemt impoiBiUe to ooneeiire 
that the deKription of the Greoian 
amy Biarebiiig to battle (//. u. 87) 
could have beeo wrkten by any one 
who had not been a spectator oi; if 
not a partidpaior in, a sranlar move* 
BKBt. It 18 not to Uie eplendonr or 
■otic of the language or versification 
that wc draw t& reader*! atteiition, 
birt rmther to the wonderful truth* 
AUneM of the aeoount. The toklien 
quit dMtr tents, like bece oontinqally 
iwaraua^ on (mts M«r i^;i;i^sM«*) ; and, 
u bees han^ in clusters, so the sol* 
dien colleet mto little straggling com- 
psnies, and then the scattered line 
gkaasaloi^the brood, thedeep shore 
i^imH9fnrm^tHfUJum), Tbisisaotthe 
n nim ation of description, but of lig^t 
Jkfw the words live! Napier*8 fa- 
mous phrase, about the cha^ of the 
British m£sntry shaking the ground, 
is onhr an unconscious transcript of 
the Homerie line, — 

Then, again, we are called to notice 
the influence of this taste on those 
^ight drcumfltaticea of meaikiL eoo' 
9omy^ in which « mere descnber 
wonid be sure to be found wanting. 
Thus we recognise an exquisite pro* 
prictyin asngaing to the aged Nestor 
a sofl eoneli (x. 174) near the black 
ship, while the hardier frame of 
Diomed (x. 150) rediueg m the open 
air, with liis aurms and shield under 
his heaa^ smd the hide of an ox 
spread heneath him. If we ascom* 
the poet to Hm battle, the aame 



Wtai M iMd • AstfoBMtMqpMite 
with a tratb, wc ars kMliMd la think 
that tha ftstion was tewn Iksai a 
rsality. The aeoonnt of Hector 
ixw. 704) has the paftisdaii^ of 
actual aeqnainlaase. U k Ibil- 
horou^ on the field of HlenhsJM, 
drawn by Reynolds. 

Thtrs is a remurk of Gtny, in his 
elegant fragment on Lydffat& which, 
though not 80 applied by nhnsdf^ 
is singularly illustratiTe of ths Ho- 
meric poetiy. It refien to what be 
caUs a IraiM of airtmuttme$» m nor* 
ration. He finds a •ftropf^ appatita 
for this quality of compCMition among 
thevul^. ""Astatytoldtothsai, 
as to a man of wit,appeaiililwob> 
iects seen in the n%fat tiy Hashes of 
ughtning.** A Httle ihruier on, he 
very property extends this ibeling, 
in one sense, to the human mind m 
general, when confessing that eircwn* 
stance ever was and ever will be the 
life and essence of oratory and poetry. 
It gives the charm to Herodotus and 
Froissart, nay, to Shakspeare. It 
seems to be essential, not only to the 
interest, but the clearness of the 
story, whether uttered in metre or in 
prose. Smith aooordingly indicates 
very happily the absence of this pro- 
longed process of description, as the 
chief cause of obscurity in Thu^- 
dides. ^ His sentences are ftiU stored 
with meaning. His very words are 
sentences. When fine tliought is the 
object, he connects too ftst, ner is 
enofigk aUUed for ecmmon t^fprehen' 
tknJ* The words in italics give the 
thought of Gray in a diibrent form ; 
nor & it altogether improbaUe that 
he may have seen the remark of 
Smith, whose BitowrsM on Thmoy^^ 
didm appealed oghteen years beftire 
the dei^ of the poet. ThlsdAit&m, 
however, is one of the piwnSnent 
eharaeterlstiss of Homer. It is one 
of the seereU of the pietnresqneness 
In vrhich he hss never been snr- 
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senioaf ^rriter,* by a readfly adopted 
Eastern metaphor, is the monaren or 
magistrate called by iEsehylus (Psr«e 
164) the eye of the state, bat that 
the eye was rM^arded as the monarch 
of the senses r We may trace this 
honorary distinction among the peo- 
ple of the East, but Greek poetry 
contains the most startling instances. 

" The voice and the clash are seen ; 
tbe pean flashes, aad tbe echo gleams 
back from the distant rock ; by tbe voice 
tbe blind beholds ; tbe ears of the deaf 
are sightless; as in Hebrew poetry, the 
possession of thb faculty makes tbe grand 
diifereoce between tbe living and the 
dead, for life and light are one. Not 
merely is tbe eye the means of discovery, 
but, by a bold conversion, the means of 
discovery are tbe eye. Words referring 
to a definite and beneficial object are 
seeing words. The eyes are dearer than 
children ; and the warrior values bis 
lance, not merely above the gods, but 
above bis eyes." 

These daring metaphors are all 
referred in the notes to passages in 
the various trag^es of .^schylus; 
they might receive numerous addi- 
tions from Pindar, or Homer him- 
self. The ingenuity of speculation 
has pleased itself with discovering a 
peculiar energy and sensibility in 
the optic nerve of the Grecian eye. 
Whatever may be the value of that 
hypothesis, the Homeric poems un- 
doubtedly display a remarkable quick- 
ness of the visuu organ. Winkelman 
perceived it when he remarked, in the 
spirit of art, " Tout eM image, taut eet 
jait pour Sire peint, dUom mieux, taut 
y est peifit'* And Pope, with equal 
elegance and truth, noticed the sin- 
gular n^idity with which circum- 
stances, presenting themselves to the 
poet's mind, had their hnpreuiane 
taken a^ at a heat, *' Nay, he not 
onlv mves fhll nrosoects of thinffs. 



one of the enential el^nents of poe- 
tical genius. One of the aptest in- 
stances that can be produced is 
Chaneer^s Prologue to the Canterbury 
Talee, Nothing more minute; no- 
thing more picturesque. The Prioress, 
with her coral upon her arm; the 
Fr^re, with his semi-cope of double 
worsted — the Poor Scholar; the 
Wife of Bath ; each painted with the 
Imffering accuracy of Vandyk, yet 
with the same Areedom. 

To look at the laoe-collar fiilling 
over the neck of one of his noblemen, 
you would suppose it to have been 
just put on. So it is with these por- 
traits of Chaucer, and with the general 
delineations of Homer. This is dr- 
cumstanoe. Reynolds, has, indeed, 
an apparent censure of this minute- 
ness, when he says that it is the infe- 
rior style of art which marks the 
variety of stuffs; but he himself 
would have objected to any expansion 
of an objection that would mdnde 
some of the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the ancient school. Who more 
observant of the colour of his dra- 
pery than Titian ? 

This vivid ^'atchfulness of obser- 
vation is never more cons^cuous 
than in the military, descriptions of 
Homer, and therefore it strengthens 
the conjecture previously mentioned, 
that he had, at some period of his 
life, worn a shield. Among the cor- 
roborative testimony in favour of this 
opmion, Keble mentions the accurate 
accounts which the noet gives of the 
wounds inflicted on nis heroes. They 
are the most tedious and uninter- 
esting passages in the lUad; but their 
tediousness confirms their truth. In 
those days every soldier was his own 
sur^n. Homer sometimes gives quite 
a scientific diagnosis. We recognise the 
same graphic freshness and truth in 
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their steeds agunst the Tinegftted 
oest of Hector or FtMrit. We fee 
mnefa of this martial cbareeter in tlie 
pictures a£ Axioeto^ and we readily 
«cooiiiit for it. Chivalry was recent 
m actual lii^ aad was "^reflected in 
^Qneentrated hnghtnees fVom the 

IbHTifM' ^ w*%mmrw0»J" Wlthwhstlml- 

^%ncy and grace of fimcjr the Italian 
^^linstrel has delioested his heroes and 
^lieir enloita» every reader has felt 
Wadnured. And yet the Paladins of 
^ OrUmdo rarely charm the e3re like 
tbewarriorsof theTZuKi. Thecaose 
has probably been found in his want 
ofierwMsneM. We feel that he had not 
the ^ nndoubtin^ nund*" of Homer; 
that he did not put bis heart into his 
Iwttle-scenes. AVhilebefiBtftensonthe 
siroid, be seems to turn aside to con- 
ceal tbe sndle ^pon bis countenance. 
It is quite dif^rent with Spenser, 
niio not only appears to have mosed 
Of er the wonders wbich he sung, till 
he believed tbem, but entered with 
allhia soul into the achievements and 
pails of cbivalroaa enterprise. By 
"^ intense strenolb of c<mception he 
becomes fiodl of faith and love *" in his 
own descriptions. Thus, in some re- 
spects, be miikea a nearer approach 
to the character of Homer, by the 
pausing earnestness of his step, than 
was attained by the bounding ever- 
ness of Arioeto. When we behold 
Tristram Q). vL c 2, st. 39.) hanging 
oyer the dead knight, and stripping 
him of bis goodly ornaments, we seem 
to be carried under the walls of Troy, 
and to see A^ax defiling some van- 
qniafaed Trojan. 

" Xxmg fed bia greedy eyes with the fair 

light 
Of the brigbt metal, ihining like sun- 

.s^ya; 

Hsndlin^ and turning them a thousand 



3^*8 ia ia the tm^_ spirit of the 



ey^ the rudest implements of de- 
stmetaon are rsorcsented with e^nal 
partioii]ant)r ana luredsioa. Afiuaa- 
bar example ocenrs in the sixteenth 
book, where Fktrodas, leaping from 
his ehariot, and holding the spear in 
his left hand, seises a stmie in his 
right— 

The picture lies in the last line, it was 
a stone which his hand coirer^ and 
was therefore fitted to hurl. In this 
love of circumstance, and this close 
copying from nature, Homer never 
hesitates to transfer any trait of cha- 
racter, ho¥rever humble ; and if the 
saying be true that 

"All manners take a tincture from our 

own. 
Or come discolonr'd through our passions 

shewn/* 
it must follow, that the reason why 
the heroic manners underwent no 
change of hue in passing through the 
descnption of Homer was because, 
being like his own^ they ioere reflected 
through a cohiirless medium. This 
primitire simplicity is strongly exem- 
plified in the conduct of Agenor fb. 
xxi. 556), when, roused by Apollo, he 
withstood the onset of Achilles. His 
previous thought had suggested the 
prospect of escaping into Ida, renuun- 
ing there till evemng, and then re- 
turning " bathed and refreshed : *" 

This seems a humble idea to attri- 
bute to a hero in the heat of battle. 
Still it is perfectly in accordance 
with the teaching <tt experience. In 
hours of utmost peril — in the crims 
of life and death, slightest orcum- 
stances touch people. K-?}}!® Cp™- 
ix.) adduces an mteresting illustration 
fipom the history of Madame de la 
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takefl M Mbodylflg OtMmcir^t Mm' 

BMMiertd, U»ft, churh^ » xvptfl, 

" Ne dfop ere fell upoa her breast/' 

lloner^s hero wiping iho molslore 
ft<6m hk fine, sad Ckwwer 'g nmi 
letting no particle of food drop into 
her lap^ balcnig to sunilar ages of the 



Another feature in the military 
cfonoeition of Homer ia discovered 
in nit ahnost affisetionate r^;ard for 
horscB. Happily is it said by the 
aooompUshea person to whom we 
hare more than once referred — 
'* DecoH mmnum Olmn poetam, 






Ci^ qmm nartitts dangor obeuh in 
VTO amitaaiia enit aeecBstmM, «t 
am aaota qvodaai eaaaio p«r- 
pelmmi eelMffarei ooniit«m fimm- 
lottqiie fldHliv.*' The hme <Vi 
506), exnldng in kis iVvedoah liiB 
bead thrown baek, his naae aea^ 
UanA on!rhiashouldaa» liaa tbe llro 
of Rabens. The prottdest eMeftatea 
forget their own comfort in tlie tiapre 
of their steeds; The iq^prahanakm 
of DioBMd (y. 260) is eenterad in 
the safety of \m horses. B«t tbe 
mosi admirable specimen of kis 
skyi in aahnal'paintmg ia snpfdkd 
in the descriptiofi of the haroea of 
FatroeHis, xm 426. 



Meaatiae tbe horses ef .£acidee. 

From jSeUt withdrawo, soon as tbcj an- 

dersleod 
Tbeir charioteer fallen in the dost be* 

neath 
The arm of homicidal Hector, wept. 
Then oft with hasty lash Diorens son» 
Antoiitedott, impatient smote, fuTt oft 
He strelbed than gently and as oft he 

cho4e; 
Yet aeitkMT to the 0eet vaeged •■ Am 

shore 
Of apaciona HaUespont weald they r*- 

tura^ 
Nor with the Grecians seek the fight* 

but stood 
As a aepvtchral ptTlar stands, unmoved 
Between their trjces. 



The poet represents them, after dis* 
covering the overthrow of the cha- 
rioteer, stan^Bng conftned and mo- 
tionlwM, heedless alike of te kshing 
seeone or the whunng rcioe of the 
SOB of Diores; and the English sol- 
dier oo«kl rriate manyinci&nts<^ft 
r character im OMdem iiehte of 



Bmdti are only a ftw raya of ths* 
leAedieBef permal diaraefeer which 
we please onrselres wiA disearerimr 
hi the Hasaeria poena. ifwaMn- 
gared irw this ghns, so pore and 



grace npoa the BBnor. But, whila 
vet^isnngcT, theFagaanH of LkiN»- 
tme ia stopp o d in its cosirse. The 
banners are motionless, the traaa- 
pets are silent, until the Prince 
of the procession mores on. Look 
at him again for a moment, while 
the light of memorv is thus brought 
back to play over his arms and niii 
apparel : a soldier in his youth, 
blmd in his age, he wtts poor 
threvttfaoiil life. Kebfte thnhs, tint 
whenlM speaks of the differetti m»- 
i of sen, he Always 1 



t-J -u^ 



latf.) 
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virga, ctt tk« eoatnoy, wUmHi 
frMtt My contact with porcrij. Now 
a^ thai jva ate him in ibe pk- 
"^■••Vie rn t toum ef the hateMn, 
firjoier the tne wkh the 8h»- 
b«rds, hat it is always with the Mr 
« • persQB of hig^ degree, and only 
i mhen d iiig tag a eeaeoB, into tim^ 
pmy end boeolics. Ko mm erer 
tekefnghnaofwater from the band 
ofapeaaanl with a gracefnUer eoor^ 
ter^, bat you aoe that he it aU the 
while thiakmg of the blaek narks 
open thehMtaa^mi which Mimnas 
had opened lor him. Th«ei»n(»e 
^Hm condesecanoii in Homer. He 
Mi the hearth of homble hfe to be 
Me yoyer place> He lores the geat- 
bertfaaeat interior. From no tcNDgoe 
of ancient times shoaM we have re- 
ceived smekMkoH amdmmpU anmds of 
^•i»eor. Their cares, their enjc^* 
ncnta, their conversatioa,— all are 
nuaiar and dear to him. He evi- 
tealy de%k«B hi the ttcan abode of 
•«WMe«8 ; aad wtOi what natural* 
jew dooB be lepmeat Eurynoaw 

To thcae nsi^esened eommunioa- 



tiafia of persenal IMiw, nnderiga* 
ett^pbioittthi forward, Ae dMrai of 
the HoMerie peens is ^eiv attri* 
batable. The reader p erceiTes no 
pofailVil ed^rt to mahitaitt one ma- 
jestie stride of d^^iBty. The poet ia 
sometimca eootented to saunter, as H 
were^ aleng the beaten paths of eom* 
son sympathies and fteliags. Pope, 
in satirisiiig the idea of aMgniteenee 
displayed by Tfanon in Uie erection of 
his Tiibk, exclaime) — 

** Of that stupeadoas lar. 
Soft md agreeable «•»• aatsr thsrs«" 

The limd and Odgmiff are boilt 
open a different principle. The 
ardiitectare, thoag[h suUibm in the 
design, is simple in the execution. 
One lordly conceptioa of e^ne gran- 
dear is act suffered to reign, to the 
exclusion of all the lowlier emotions 
of the heart £very feelmg has its 
doe pfooe assigned to it ; every ^^- 
patby is provided with its proper ob« 
teet. The fabric of the hnagmation 
18 disposed m |»erfect harmony and 
fitness. A still air trf'rqjralty pervades 
the whole ; but simphcity and oon- 
v^ienoe are never sacrificed to effect 
—the pahMe is not broken up into at- 
tica» that the visitor may be dassled 
by two or three state : 



ntcoiLeerioiH ot tm oirrtryk 

•• How many thorns lie hid 
Bflneatli t!ie wreath wliich decks the aspiring brow r 
Like tbe lone irj o'er the oek's worn trunk. 
The laorel leaf too oft coneests the ndBS 
Oftliemiiid.'',^Mit«» VALKNTt»EBA«Thoi.i»«kw» 



Wi^x IS fanu to woman bat a 
MttuiK dcfpradation? ghe ' 



10 ex." 



read shaken with the wiild ; aspieniid 
esotiOtnunnTed for display, sn er- 
. oalv to be worn on birth- 
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iftken! And there is a Binnge 
miDglin^ of truth in this passionate 
oatpounng of a wounded spirit, to 
illustrate which we turn back to the 
crowded annals of the past, and se- 
lect a history half blotted out by 
tears — the brief chronicle of a 
young life long since passed away 
fh>m earthy but well worthy, from 
its genius and misfortunes, of a place 
amid our *^ Recollections of the 
Gifted/* A melancholy tale for the 
most part, which, although it hap- 
pened above three hundred years 
ago, has, we fear, many an antitype 
in our own times. 

It was evening, and the setting sun 
threw its parting rays on a group 
which mi^ht have made the fortune 
of any pamter could he have hoped 
to realise half its beauty and expres- 
sion. On a low couch by the open 
casement reclined a woman but htUe 
passed the prime of life, whose fading 
loveliness was reflected back in the 
bright faces which clustered around 
her. Two young children were 
clinging about her neck, or {^laying 
ynth her long hair, while a third lay 
tranquilly upon her knee, smiling in 
its sleep, as children are said to do 
when they dream of angels, and a 
fourth, kneelinff before her on the 
irround, pressed her crimson cheek 
fondly to that of her babe sister ; and 
this last was our sweet heroine Ol3rm- 
pia Morata. She was simply attired 
in a white frock and rose-coloured 
sash, her luxuriant hair descending 
far below her waist, and it might 
have been noticed that her large and 
glittering eyes filled frequently with 
unbidden tears, which she dashed 
away in haste, lest the siffht of them 
should give an additiontu pang to a 
heart which sorrowed deeply now 
that the hour had come which se- 
parated her from her first-bom, for 
the child was to ^o next day to court 
to share the studies and companion- 
ship of the young princess Anne 
d*£iste, such exaltation being the 
first tribute to her extraordinary and 
wonderful talents, the harbinger, as 
it was fondly prophesied, of a bril- 



passed on <^ that last night wfaidi 
Ol^rmpia naglbt qpend beneath her 
native too£ lor years. The fiither*s 
parting words were eloquent of the 
thoughts in which he had been in- 



" Whatever; you do," said he, 
*' neglect not your studies; that I 
may yet live to see the laurel upon 
that &ir brow.** 

** Or your health,** whiqfiered the 
mother, wiser in her deep love. ''I, 
too, would fSun behold my child 
great; but, after all, to be good is 
better still!** And Olympia never 
fonrot this sweet counsel. 

Therefore it was she toiled and 
struggled in the pursuit of fame; 
that the dangerous love of dirtinc- 
tion took root and sprang up in her 
young and aspiring mind; that pas- 
sion which one, herself an authoress, 
has termed in man ** mere ambition,** 
but in her own sex '* a selfish desire 
to stand apart from the many, to be 
something of and by herself, to en- 
joy what she does enjoy, and to ap- 
propriate the tribute which society 
offers her distinct from the sister- 
hood to which she belongs Of such 
women,** so concludes this extnundi- 
nary passage — *^ of such women it may 
truly be said, they have their re- 
ward.** Ay, if such ever really ex- 
isted, which we will not for a single 
instant believe! Where women 
have become celebrated it has he&a. 
because they could not resist the im- 
pulse which was bom with them; 
oecause the burning thoughts, which 
haunt every breast more or less, had 
found a voice that would not be si- 
lenced ; or for a holier motive sUU, 
to please those whose pride and glory 
they were. It is but natural that 
just at first something of exultation 
should mingle with the homage 
which her own talents had won, 
hallowed always by the thought that 
thei/f the dear ones I will be proud and 
rejoice with her. For wnat, after 
all, is "the tribute of sodety ** to 
their praise? And if she stand 
alone, " distinct firom the sisterhood 
to which she belongs,** it is because 
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B ti mnhri ied by lier iaduslnr, iq[kplied 
heradf to tluMe studies and ponuits 
whidi were thought Becessary for 
one of her exalted rank ; but Anne^s 
most patient iq[iplication was no 
match for the wonderful talent of 
her conqianion, whoee frequent 
pause fell coldly im her heart. And 

St the feeling would, most probably, 
Te passed away in time beneam 
the sweet influence of Olympiads 
^nny spirit, had there been no en* 
vious voices to widen the breach be- 
tween them, and with false smiles 
and poisoned words scatter around 
the seeds of future discord and mi- 
sery! 

For the first two or three years 
Olympiads letters home, which were 
frrauent when she could not see any 
of Uiem, ^' and seemed,** as she said, 
''like links to bind her to their hearts 
and memories,** were eloauent of a 
thousand bright hopes ana anticipa- 
faaoa. Humbly, yet joyfully, for 
k she well knew how her proud fitther 
would rejoice with her, she told of 
the homage of many of the principal 
men of letters of the age, and how at 
Ferrara she was like a little queen ! 
^ And yet,** she added, with a simple 
pathos, wh^ch made the mother weep, 
''I wish oftentimes for less praise 
and more love, and think i^ would 
make me a great deal happier.** Poor 
child! bow many an lobl on its 
lonely pedestal has given vent to the 
same yam, wild, passionate yearning ! 
and we tire of asking wherefore it 
should be so ? 

There was a fete given at the 
court, at which the young princess 
and her companions were permitted 
to be present, and much time and 
consultation had been spent in the 
selection of the sj>lendid dresses and 
flashily gems, which made so bright 
and guttering an appearance when 
they all met together to accompany 
. her to the saloon. Olympia alone, 
wearing a simple muslin robe, and no 
ornament save her own luxuriant 



with a aneer, *< it is but the affecta- 
tion of stmplieity;** while Olym- 
pia, in permt good humour, went 
Eiack to her apartment and bound 
around her magmificent brow a 

gulden circlet, the gifl of the 
uchess of Ferrara, so that, when 
she returned, many wished tb^y had 
been silent, such added beauty did it 
give to her simple and classical attire. 

" I would have put it on before,*' 
said she, smilingly, ^ but it always 
makes my head ache to wear any 
thing upon it.** 

" I should be sorry for that,'* re- 
plied the princess, touched by her 
Deauty or her gentleness. 

" Oh, it will not be so to-night, 
for I have quite made up my mind 
to enjoy myself!** She miffht have 
added, " in spite of you all!** only 
that it never once entered her mind 
but what they would rejoice with 
her : and she grew wiser, alter a time, 
without becoming happier. 

Followed by a group of high- bom 
damsels, Anne d'Este entered the 
crowded saloons, a buzz of admiration 
greeting them as they passed along, 
while many bent forward with a 
strange eagerness to catch a glimpse 
of the courtly train. 

" That is her,** exclaimed one, 
^* with the high brow and laughing 
eyes. Now she turns this way, and 
how beautiful she is ! ** 

^^ And so young!** added another. 

. '' Have you read her last poem ?** 

asked a tlurd. ** It is written in the 

Greek language, and is dignified, 

hannonious, and full of talent I** 

" Not yet ; but I wish she would 
look serious for a moment, that I nusht 
be able to believe all I have heard of 
her wonderful genius.** 

The princess walked proudly on, 
for she wiew it was not of her ihey 
spoke; while Olympia, exulting 
CHeaven forgive her, if it was a sin I) 
hi their homage, looked as radiantly 
happy as she felt, so that many, who 
had come prepared to see a female 
«Kn«souhef. found instead a joyous 
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in a ball-room, and Join like the rest 
in the sportive dance, to which her 
eyes wandered so frequentl;^ from 
amid the charmed circle of which she 
fbrmed the centre, that a yoang Ger- 
man student, who was amusing him- 
self hy watching her, ventured at 
length to request her hand for the 
next set, which was acceded with a 
cheerfhlness only natural in one so 
young. 

" I have been longing fbr to- 
night ! " said Andrew Grunther (for 
that was his name), between the 
puses of the dance, ^ that I might 
behold one of whom I had heard so 
much ;" and Olympia, not pretend- 
ing to misunderstand him, answered 
simply, — 

^^ An, how disappointed you must 
have been !" 

The German spoke not ; but thehr 
eyes met for an instant, and the 
maiden's heart beat strangely, the 
next they were again whirlingthrough 
the mazes of the waltz. 

" I need not ask if you have ^- 
joyed yourself as much as you anti- 
cipated,** said the princess, alter they 
had retired. 

*♦ I believe it has been a very happy 
night for me," returned Olympia. 

" And no wonder, admired as you 
have been.** 

** Ah, it was not that !" exclaimed 
the girl ; and then, blushing deeply, 
she checked herself, and beoune sud- 
denly silent. Her letter to her mo- 
ther the following day contained these 
true and memorable words : " It 
seemeth to me as if even happiness 
itself satisfleth not, without some one 
to share it with us ; fbr, when most 
glad, I feel most the want of a friend !" 

Time passed on, and the laugh of 
Olympia was but rarely heaM in 
those nails which had of old given 
back it9 joyous echoes in mingled 
glee and warning. Her caressing 
gentleness repelled, and, froren up by 
the coldness of those around her, was 



the daalmff pintiade to wliieh the 
had raised nersdf, merely, it wonM 
seem, to afford a fairer mark for tlieir 
hatred and malevolence — '* she was 
exposed to the pitiless gaze of ad- 
mn^tion, but little respect and no 
love blending with it.** But the g^l, 
although she wrote less firequently, 
uttered no complaint, well knowing 
how her father's heart was set upon 
her remaining at court. Once wnen 
she returned home to see a litUe babe 
brother, she thought to have told 
her mother all, but did not, through 
unwiUingness to throw a cloud over 
the calm happinesa of that united 
family. 

Was it to be wondered at if there 
were times when Olympia, cut off 
fh>m all aURection and companionship 
with those of her own sex, and in 
defiance of their sneers, sought in the 
admiration of the crowd some atone^ 
ment for her wounded feelings? if 
she gloncd in her brief triumph, 
and, surrounded by the master-spirits 
of the age, thought to repay scorn 
for scorn? if flashes of wit some- 
what too keen for youthful lips, that 
had seemed but a few short years 
ago made only for soft, endearing 
words and joyous smiles, were heard 
by many who writhed under their 
bitter truth ? if, with flushed che^ 
and glittering eyes, die, who had so 
long and vainly sought for love, com- 
pelled the involuntary homage even 
of her enemies ; and yet she was very 
sorry for all this afterwards when 
the excitement had passed away, and 
would gladly have confessed herself 
to be so, could she have seen but the 
shadow of enooun^ement upon the 
cold fkces of those around. Even 
the mind of the Duchess of Ferrara 
was poisoned against her; and yet 
the poor girFs only feult was, she 
was cleverer than Uiem all ! Only, 
did we say? Why she could not 
have had a more unpardonable one. 

It was sad to see how, when Olym- 
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MttdtetinrMiderMidpilylier; ttid 
tbe odJj tbtoff eeftain wai, tlMI hat 
nCwui NIB eriaeBtiy broken. 

««Ili8eTerihiitwHh the gifted,** 
tM tai old Itiilkii, who hid beea 
ttUting of her somewhut too kmdly 
to h» eompanloii one totiTal night : 
•* they inTMiftbly die early!- 

Olympia tamed back her pale ftiee 
and amited upon the speaker with a 
ttnasgt joy ; bat her heart tmeCe her 
& moment aflerwardi for its teMih* 
BeflB, and she became silent and 
tho^htftil. After all. much of what 
she daily endured might be her own 
ihnlt. ^ She mi^t have been too 
haaly in constnunff a meaning into 
words which they had not of them* 
aelvQB — too ready to meet sneer for 
sneer, %o retort, instead of endeavonr* 
ing to aoodie. Oh, snrdy it was 
better to think thus tlmn to grow 
honr by hear more and more weary 
of the world ! And then for two or 
three days the girl's Toice was gentle 
almost to tears ; and, while a single 
gleam of this bright mood remained, 
she looked npon the sunny side of 
every llvmR thing, imd tlien again 
darkness fdi uiK>n her troubled spirit. 

Aboat this time Olympia reeeived 
two letters ftom the celebrated Cal- 
c^nini, fWl of praise ; bat she joyed, 
M she read them, only because her 
mthcr would be so pleased, so proud 
of fats child ! Flattery bad other- 
wise but little charm for her now, 
Md she would have freely bartered 
tlw poet's panegyric «w one kind 
word fram loving lips. 

Once again the coiirt of Fernira 
k^ festival, the Princess d'Eetc and 
Her l>evy of fair and noble dames 
moTii^ ^Uirongh the rooms like a 
^onM^lBtJt^ of bright and radiant 

ttie tkron^ Pleased Srward, with re- 
tKT^^lSSr*^ ^ «atch a glimpse of 



<«MMwt CdliHid 
as she ks what can the 
possibly haTe to make her sadf 

AkM, alas, the heart oaly know* 
e^kiownblttenMasI 

There was a yoong Qemaa thtra 
who had mdairted at Ferrara, and 
was looked upon as one of the rising 
physiskHis of the day. OLympia 
smiled as he passed ; he would nol, 
nerhaps, hare recognised her else, 
fbr she was strangely aherad : and he 
same eagerly fbrward. 

» You hare been 111,** said he ; and 
there was something in the Uad 
tones of his voice, in the eaiMsl 
glance whkh sought hers, to whidi 
Olympia was all unused, and her 
dark eyes filled Invdontarily with 
tears. 

" Come,** said Andrew Gran^MT, 
dravring her arm through his, and 
leading her -away apart from the 
crowd, **yoa know I am a regular 
i^yflidan now,suffisr me to prescribe 
for you!** 

Ulympia looked up smilingly, half 
ashamed of the emotion she had be* 
trayed. 

** First of all,** continued her com- 
panion, taking silence fbr consent, 
^* the air of a court is not good fat 
you.** 

^ You Mre, indeed, an excellent 
physician,** interrupted the girl, sadly, 
and half unconscious of the purport 
of her words ; " fbr truly I beliere, 
if I could but return home, I should 
be cjulte well and happy again.** 

•* Happy!** repeated her eompa^ 
nk)n, wonderingly. And that ni^ht 
Olym^ found the friend fbr which 
she bad so long yearned, while the 
young German meoovered thai the 
bright star of his idolatry was, irfter 
all, but a weak and loving woman, 
to whom i^feetkm and sTmpaAhy 
woidd be a dearer meed than wor- 
ship. The «5*ll of tl^^J^^ 
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0688 Anne, had no power to wound. 
In answer to Uieir most bitter taunts, 
she only smiled, not in soom, but as 
though she heard them not It was 
nothmg to be left alone now for whole 
days toffether, for she oould think of 
km. Uer studies were resumed ; she 
took a new pleasure in the praises of 
others, because it should make him 
proud of her, and, instead of yearn- 
ing day by day for her home, was 
well content to remain where she 
was, all places being pretty much 
alike in which she could sometimes 
hope to see Andrew Grunther, the 
long interval being hallowed by the 
memory of these meeting — for thus 
it is that such as Olympia love. 

The Signor Morata hved not, how- 
ever, to witness the fulfilment of his 
ambitious dreams for this beloved 
child, and his somewhat sudden death 
afforded the Duchess of Ferrara an 
excuse for dismissing one who was 
justly considered the brightest orna- 
ment of the court, under pretence 
tha^ her services were required to 
asdst in the education of her young 
brother and sisters. 

M The signora will wish now,'* said 
one of the hiffh-bom damsels, of 
whom mention has before been made, 
to Anne d*£ste, " that she had been 
leas haughty to her numerous ad- 
mirers, and will have to put up with 
Herr Grunther after aU, when, at 
one time, had she chosen, she might 
have married a prince." 

^ I think I could tell you what 
Olympia would say were she pre- 
sent,** said the princess, Uioughtfully ; 
'* that she would be fkr happier thus, 
because they love one another.*' 

The lady laughed carelessly, but 
Anne d'£6te remained silent and sad ; 
and her fiirewell was the kindest 
which Olvmnia received when she 



feign, replied to bk doubts by {daciiig 
both her hands in his, telluig him, 
with a blush <^ maiden bashfulneas 
md a smile of maiden faith, how 
well content she was to make it her 
future happiness to minister instead 
of being mmistered unto, and ask no 
other world but his affection. And 
so they went forth t<^gether, amid the 
sneers and pi^ of the man3r and the 
envy of the few, taking with them 
01ympia*s ^oung brother, whom she 
carefully mstructed in Greek and 
Latin. 

And how happy they were in their 
new home I the girl, in the fre- 
quent absence of her husband, still 
pursuing her favourite studies, be- 
cause she knew it would please him, 
and hoped to make the name she 
was so proud of bearing— -Ai* neame — 
as famous at Schweinfbrt as hers 
had been in Ferrara. A hanalcas 
ambition, since he wished it tool 
But, when Andrew Grunther re- 
turned home, weary, perhaps, with 
his professional duties, the student 
became lost in the woman, and she 
would sit by him, with her playful 
fondness and gentle words, until she 
had wooed him into forgetfulness of 
aught else but the blessing of such a 
home and wife ; and i^ occasionally, 
the thoughts of the youn|r physician 
wandered back to past tunes, when 
envious tonnes had warned him 
away from his voung idolatry, when 
they had branaed her as the proud, 
the evil-tempered, the gloomy en- 
thusiast, and, drawing towards him 
that faded form which their malice 
had well-nigh driven to the verse of 
the tomb, he cursed her prejudioed 
and stony-hearted destroyers. Olym- 
pia, leaning her pale face upon his 
bosom, would answer, gently, that, 

Afltpr a11. tiiAv ivpnk nnl on miiAh in 
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m^ the wife of one of the first ^y- 
tkmoa of the day, rince she was sore 
of thus ohUinhig the best adTioe. 
And it did, indeed, seem as thongh 
qniet was the only thing neeessary 
to resUnre her, so much better did sbie 
appear. But fortune was not ret 
tued of persecuting her, Sdiweinnirt 
being soon after besi^ed and burnt, 
Andrew Grronther and his little 
bonsehold barely escaping with their 
lires, while the glonoos labours of 
years fell a prey to the flames ; nor, 
at the time, did Oljrmpia yerv much 
r^n^ them, being too thankful, as 
Ab looked upon the faces of her be- 
lored husband and brother, that it 
had not been one of them, although 
afterwards she doubtless lamented 
over the wealth of time and thought 
thus destroyed, the more especiiuly 
as she half feared that she might 
never live now to realise the bright 
dream of which they had formed the 
groundwork. 

They were now reduced to the 
greatest distress; and Herr Grun- 
ther, half bewildered at the dreary 
prospect before him, r^retted, for 
the first time since their marria^ 
his own selfishness, in having m- 
Tolved the bright and gifted Olymina 
in so cheerless and obscure a des- 
tiny, when he should rather have 
repoieed, as she did, that she was 
with him to love and soothe ; to sus- 
tain by her own fortitude, and half 
beguile the present of its woe, by the 
gliKl prophecy of hanpier days to 
come. ^ Never,*" says Mrs. Jameson, 
•• saw I in real life, or ever heard in 
tale or hirtory, of any woman dis- 
tinpiished for intellect of the highest 
order who was not also remarkable 
for this trustfulness of spirit, this 
hopefolnesB and cheerfulness of tem- 
per." AjkI we think it is the trdth, 
or hope so at least ; for much need 

lum tnp ffifled nf mioh n. onirif in this 



vain. Not that she dreaded death, 
but only to part with the beloved 
ones of earth I 

Once, when she walked oat, lean- 
ing feebly upon her husband^s arm 
(aud many who recognised them 
turned back to gace in pity upon the 
pallid brow and attenuated form of 
the youthful poetess^, again the same 
woids which had haunted her at 
Ferrara for weeks afterwards fell 
distinctly upon her ear. 

^ It is ever thus with the gifted ; 
they invariably die early I" 

It was a common saying ; but it 
seemed to Olympia as if the wild 
joy with which she had first heard it 
¥ras now avenged, and she clung 
trembUuffly to nim who bad since 
then made life so glad and precious a 
thing. 

A weary task was that youn^ phy- 
8ictan*s> to watch the only bemg he 
loved upon earth fade daily and 
hourly away, and not to be able, 
with all his fitr-famed skill, to add 
one moment to her fleeting existence ; 
at one time to doubt his own power, 
and fly for consolation to those who 
could but confirm the conclusion to 
which he had long since arrived, 
that human help was vain ; in the 
pride of his youth, and intellect, and 
manly strength, to yearn to be fee- 
ble, or aged, that he might the 
sooner hope to meet her again, for- 
getting that the young, too, die 
often, it would seem, in mercy. 
There were times when, in the deep 
unselfishness of her afiection, Olym- 
pia almost wished that he had loved 
her less ; clinging wildly to life, be- 
cause she dreaded to leave him to 
his loneliness and despidr, and ut- 
tering words of consolation which 
her own heart told her were worse 
than vain — when she wished, for 
his sake, that they had never met^ 
rince her early death must leave 
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ivtrt in littlky a tteUMi had waimtd 
beaealb Uie ProawtbeaB touch of 
kindness and 83rmpath7 into a liTiBg 
and bnathing wonMn ; how he had 
taught the marble brow to nekuct 
ana brought smilee to the pale lipe, 
and jojn^ and teart— md hnoMB 
learS) into ejes too pnmd to wce|i» 
and too weary to kagh befon; and, 
a twelveiBonth after the Elector's 
hinHntii had established them in 
their new abode, died peaceftilly in 
her hnsband's arms, not haying yet 
attained her 39th year. 

Olympia was one of those of whom 
we say, lingerin|^r, '' Uad she but 
Uved r whose early deaths dqirive 
the world of the bright promises 
they are not spared to realise, and 
leave a blank in living hearts never 
to be filled up; whose glorious ta« 
lentS) when ex&ietf the worid deifies ; 
and whose fimlte— for, after all, they 
are but human— are buried with 
them. A spirit-voice seems wailing 
around their death-beds,— the undy- 
ing cry of the boy-poet Keats,— 

*" Ob, ibr ten yeart , thtt I omit do tbe 

TiMt my own soul bss to itself de. 
cresd!*' 

while they who kept vigil there echo 
it in their vain, it may be, their self- 
ish love. But the star is recalled to 
its bright home, and darkness mthers 
over the spot which may ben<rfd il 
sever more on earth I 

Many at Ferrara wept whai the 
news of Olympiad death reached her 
native d^, while a few wondered, 
and felt awe^strickeo, — for we are 
apt to ikncy thai {peaius must be im- 
mortal ; and so It is, even though 
the earthly temple in which it was 
enshrined may be shattered and 
broken. But there were some who 
would have nven worlds to redeem 



cated for that foigiveness whkh 
they deserved not, and yet would 
have been sure to win, remembering, 
now it was too late, how humble and 
good she was whose rare talents th^ 
had made the ready instruments 
with which to goad and crush her! 
Bui the hour oif earthly retribution 
had i^ne by. 

Neither Andrew Grunther, nor 
that meek young brother whom die 
so loved, long survived their dear 
friend and instructress, and are bu- 
ried in the same grave at the church 
of St. Feter*8, where there is a Latin 
epitaph to their memories. Olym- 
piads works, consisting of letters, dia- 
loqpies, oraitions, and Greek poons, 
bemg afterwards c<^ccted and pub- 
lishM at Basil, although it b gene- 
rally supposed that by far the best 
were burnt with the town of Schwein- 
furt, from the fact of her having 
for some time previously ei\joyed 
that tranquillity of mind which is so 
necessary for the attainment of the 
sweet wisdom which she taught For 
us, the history of this young, gifted, 
ai»i loving woman had ever a strange 
charm, which set us longing to clear 
away the dust of ages tnat had ga- 
thered over and obscured it; to 
trace it out, although but imper- 
fectly, and utter, as with the warn- 
ing voice of the past, the brief chro- 
nicle of her too common destiny,— a 
destiny and a doom written on many 
a liviaff and lofty brow to this day, 
to shadow out, it may be but dimly, 
why it was, and is, and will be, ¥re 
miich fear, ever thus with the gifted, 
and to make manifest this truth, 
that neither worldly honours, the 
honied accents of praise, and even 
the certainty of a future immortality 
of fame, can make up for the want 
of human sympathy, of kind words 
and smiles, ana that love which is 
the all-in-all of life, and to ask 
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Lord Btror*8 obierTBlioiis abmit 
this poel are so familiar to the read- 
er, that it is unnecessary to quote 
tiiem. Eyerj Enf^lishnuui, brea and 
taueht in the ordinary way, and ca- 
paUe of ftmnhig ao opinion on the 
subject, adoiowledgea their truth. 
But, while all ure ready to bear wit- 
Ren to the fiiei, that Horaee is pre- 
eadnefitly haleM to the sehoolboy, 
ftrw gentlemen who have not quite 
abaoSoned their dassieal studies are, 
at the time of l)fo when his lordship 
made ^oae observations, disposed to 
jbin him in biddfaig, at least, the sly^ 
jiteyftil, eordial satirist, whatever 
thdr feetings may continue to be to- 
wtfda the lyric writer, the eternal 
ihrewell of ChUde Harold upon the 
lic^ of Soract^. That in either 
m^tHy — that of satirist or lyrio 
poet — tbo Yeimsian should be pe- 
eutterly disameal^^to **ihe ui- 
gcnuotts yooth of f^tlions" ii m no 
sort Mrprising. They cafi at the 
beat Tery imperfeetty understand 
hnn when he sermovose^ or episto^ 
Bsea, s^ less when, as Bamana 
fiOkm l^fa, he adjusts the Patridan 
ki^aage to Aleato Rieasitrcs; and 
they dmaot feel with him at i^. 
MtSay OKMes coflddee to these re^ 
siilta; ttBongst whkfa the needless 
eiabiifffcminmt imposed by the ab^ 
surdity of atteinpthig to teach a boy 
iMtin belbre he has had some en- 
trmoA cBto Greek is not the least, 
and presses with particular weight 
IB the case of the Ausonian imitator 
of I^idar, Sap^o, and Alo^nik 
OUier reasons, too, may be found in 
ibe HkCs that the school^boy*s ae^ 



imlv hi ailer^days he comes to com- 
prehend how dtnbrent was the social 
condition of the ancient Roman from 
any that he has been accustomed to 
contemplate in modem li^urope or 
read or in fbudal Europe ; and the 
nririt of his knowledge then comes 
from the East, and not from the 
West. The old Qreeks and Romans, 
in their habits, manners, customs, 
feelings, and prejudices, presented 
only varieties of the primitive Ori- 
ental nations ? they were hi nothing 
akin to the Teutonic race which 
conquered them, and into whose 
stalwart hands hare pas^ glory 
and power, honour and emptre, — ^the 
might of communities of freemen, 
the love of just and equal laws, the 
touch of g^fttleness and genuine 
philanthropy, and the enthusiasm for 
extended civilisation. Well, then, 
Bnay you, young student, faate the 
Horatmn emrsions in the one fbmi, 
** not for his faults, but thine ;" and, 
as for the other, it is to you, doubt- 
less, positively o^ous, the hatred 
being yerv property enhanced by 
^bte superfetation in your ihind re- 
suhittg from the dry, dull, mechan- 
ietA study of the metres over that of 
ihe odes themselves. Tour great 
business is to play the scholastic 
landing- waiter over the accomplished 
metre-mongers* importations firom 
Greece for the service of a conven- 
tional tongue which never was the 
spoken language of the nevple of 
Home, or any people of Italy, or any 
people settled m Italy, or any people 
m the world. You have little lei- 
Brtre, and no inducement,^!© <*^^ 
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licity***ofhi8expreiBioD8. Bat when 
arriyed at a more adranced time of 
life, — ^when the old quarrel so well de- 
scribed hy Byron with your school- 
boy enemy is oyer, — ^when you wme 
to Know that an author may be yery 
estimable though he tell no Mtory to 
interest, and excite, and dominate 
oyer the currents of your thouffhts 
through life, like Homer, or JEscny- 
lus, or Vlml, or Livy, or Sallust, or 
Tacitus, which makes eyen the early 
toil upon these writers sweet, — when 
you haye experienced something of 
the world's wear, — when you have 
become familiar with the yexations, 
the trials^ and the disappointments of 
human hfe, — when you have satis- 
fied yourself of the selfishness, the 
hollowness, the meanness, the false- 
hood of human society, and the pre- 
carious tenure of all thinss that men 
most coyet and ding to nere below, 
— when you have suffered from the 
death of ftiends, 

*' And ihat which tlays still more, 
The death of friendship/-^ 

when you haye won vour sad know- 
ledge of human kino, and increased 
your knowledge in eyery other de- 
partment to wnich one may worthily 
address himself, and has the means of 
so doing, and come to the con- 
clusion, that though knowledge may 
be power, it is not pleasure — power 
that yojx no longer care to use, and 
therefore barren of all pleasure that 
can restore the eariv heart-throb, — 
then you turn to Horace, and from 
his quiet wisdom, and mild, pleasant 
admonition, enunciating in hap- 
piest phraseology the feelings of your 
own neart ana the jud^ents of 
your own experience, you peruse 
him oyer and oyer again with great 
delight It is true, perhaps, that 
Horace's little book is tne manual of 

■n. 1 if-.e. _i»xi tt » MX 



thebrowofTimon. We— that is to 
say, we who haye any fe< 
any brains — are sure to be 
some day or other ; and, perhaps, the 
sooner the better, that we may enter 
into the calm contemplation of wis- 
dom, and so achieve 

** That content, surpassing wealth. 

The sage in meditation found. 

And walk'd with inward glory crown'd." 

And by an easy process our love for 
Horace's wisdom and good humour 
leads us into a love for his poetry, — 
the poetry of a wonderful incarnation 
of common sense, — a sort of Boman 
Voltaire in the spirit, but without 
one touch of the lofty enthusiasm for 
the abstract Good and Just not un- 
frequenU^ displayed by the French- 
man vrarring ceaseles^ aflainst the 
crimes, the prejudices, and the fol- 
lies, of a stdted, false-hearted a^ 
Horace was as essentially a courtier 
as an Epicurean; he consulted his 
ease and enjcmnent in both : his 
philosophy and his master were alike 
admirably suited to him ; so was his 
beloved patron Msoenas. No man 
could be so appropriately the fol- 
lower, the friend, and the poet c€ 
two such cold, cunning, unscrupu- 
lous, lascivious individuals, who 
were, on the other hand, so gentle, 
courteous, tasteAil, magnificent, ge- 
nerous, accomplished, learned, able, 
and god-ffifled as Maecenas and Au- 

gustus. To them his efiunons must 
are been most genial, and most de- 
licious, whetiier grave or gay, for 
neither transcended the bounds of 
courtly propriety. The gravity ne- 
ver became rancorous, the gaiety ne- 
ver deffenerated into bimbonery ; 
and both were done in such a plea- 
sant, easjr way, that it was quite evi- 
dent ^eir friend might have effected 
more in either form, if he had not 

_i J -L* i2» J xi.-i Ji :— i* 
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* To nanj m goperficial or bmn formal scholar, we baft do doubt this will ap- 
por IB idleaasertioo ; and that tht reoolleotion of tbe reiterated praises and honorary 
ttttiBooials totbe glory of Cato tbe Utican in the poet's works will leap ioto bis mind 
MS fall xefatatioii of the doctrine we bave propounded. He will be wrong -, but in 
this be will only follow one wbom he does, doubtless, regard as not alone a capa- 
ble, bat sn enhefatened guide, tbe great critic and scholar Bentley, as be is stjied ; 
bit, in point of tact, Bentley was no more than a scholastic mechanic, a word-monger 
and a metre-monger, without a particle of taste, without any pure or genuine ac- 
noaiotiDce or appreciation of tbe sense, spirit, pbilosopbr, poetry, genius of the 
authors be mangled and beemutted by his emendations and criticisms. In short, be 
was poky of more sins and stupidities than any one of the commentators of Sbak- 
'pcve ; and, ia aajtng this, we think we put bis atrocities in tbe strongest light. 
In pmfottnd ignoraaee, or forgetfulntss, or contempt of historyt this Bentley suggests 
the alteration, we ahall by and by set forth, in a passage of Ode zii. book i<— 

" Ronralum post bos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, au superboe 
Tarquini maces, dubito, an Catonis 
Nobile lethum." 

Instsad of" dubito, ao Catonis," Beotley proposes to read " dubito anoe Curti," on 
the ground, that Cato having been opposed to tbe Julian family, it, was much more 
proUUe that Horace spoke of the fabled death of Cortius. Now this the com- 
Beotator does, moreover, in the face of the famous passage, Ode i. book ii-. 

" Audire magnos jam rideor duces, 
Non indecoro pulrere sordidos ; 
£t cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Prcter atrocem animum Catonis ;"* 

■nd in the face of a multitude of other passages in commendation of the moral, 
patriotic Kfe, and, mbore all, tbe death of Cato, whtch are to be found in all parts of 
tbe works of Horace. The commentator would seem to be unaware that Cato was an 
especial farovrite with the poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, and that bis 
nemory was moat spectaUy boooured by those two accomplished scholars, Julius and 
Aagistns. He wmn their eoemy, and the enemy of their bouse; but that did not 
prereot them from honouring hmi exceedingly. Two sayings, with respect to biro, 
are reported of Jolton Cssar : *' Inrideo morti tuc, Cato, nam et to glorie meie in- 
riditti." And, again^ — ** Tnam ego tibi mortem invideo, Cato, quia tu mihi salutem 
team iaTidisti." The feelings of Augustus upon tbe subject were quite as strong. 
When a friend, who entertained him, apologised for receiving him in the bouse which 
bad formerly been Cato'i, he rebuked him, adding, that Cato waa a man whose memory 
deterved to be revered. Besides, in relation to tbe sUtement •« that Augustus made 
ase of some expressions frequently and renuirkably in bis daily discourse, is apparent 
by bis Utters under his own hand," Suetonius says, amongst tbe rest, that when be 
eibotted any person to be content with the exiating state of things, be tbcj what they 
aiigbt, the expression he used would be, " Contenli simus hoc Catone •, * memnmt5> 
bv Am onunt nhrase. if we catinAf K.w« *h»t Cnto. who was ao exceWent a person, let 
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pendenoe,— of a auuily sente of tereomne with them, m we magr 
wortb,— Mid of a rigk^ Mving only fiuriy judge from his writinn, Ae 



»r, the fflorification of dwd Cato wm in no sort dan^^erous or di«« 
ftns, " the father of his couDtry/' firmly established m bis power. 
I of Gate's death seem to bare sUuck the Ronans, of hie owb and 



the conventionftl dmerence of nnk» beimer of edf- respect Ue was 
to a fVee and becoming share of fa- neither the personal parasite nor 
miiiarity. He held oiU, in all his in-* the biddable panegyrist ; and tluiSi 

the fashion amongst the Romans to applaud Cato. Eren be who chose PkursaUa as 
the theme for his Muse, remarks, — 

** Viotrix causa deis placoit sed Ticta Catoni." 

To revert, however, 
pleasing to Augustu 
Tbe circumstances of 

succeediog days, with eztraordinaij and, in our opinion, undue adminuioo. Uu 
panegyrists sav be killed himself because, after tbe defeat of Scipio, he despaired of 
the fortunes or the Republic, and would not see the face of tbe tyrant* B«t aviely 
the more ancient Romans would not have applauded him for despairing of the 
fortunes of the Republic. Paulus iEmilius would not survive the dreadful day of 
Cannas. His oolleagne, the author of the disaster, did ; and the senate solemnly 
thanked this spawn of the plebeians, because he had not despaired of the fortunes of 
the Republic. And did not the worthy pbflosopber despair rather too soon t If 
Marius, quite destitute as he wus, amidst the rums of Carttiage, had despaired, he 
would never have enjoyed the power, honour, and glory of his sixth consulship. 
Certainly the great battles of Pbarsalia and Thartis were lost ; and Pompey the 
Great, Labienus, Varus, Metellus, Scipio, and King Juba, were no more; and there 
was no further hope for the Republican party in Africa ; but Spain yet was true to 
tbesi, tbe sons of Pompey were in arms, and tne stern, stand-up fight of Moncbi re- 
mained yet to be fought >- the sternest, perhaps, and tbe most doubtful, in which 
Casar and bis fortunes ever were engeged ; as he himself observed, on otlier 6dds 
be had fought for glory— on Munda, for life. Accident had quite as much to do with 
deciding it as the consummate generalship and chivntrous courage of Caesar. Indeed 
more, for it was a bull-dog fight like our own battle of Hastings. The battle was waged 
from sunrise to sunset, by Roman against Roman, hand to Iiand, the generals on ekber 
side, Cassar and Cneins Pompeius, towards the close of tbe day, fighting bare-beaded, 
on foot, in the fovsmoat ranks, and is tbe most conspicuous manner. A rsCrogrsde 
movement that Labienas made with a division, t# preserve the oamp from an mopre- 
meditated attack mada on it by Bogod tbe Mauritanian, who had run away frooa tbe 
field of battle, gare rise to a rumour that this general was io retreat, and on a suddtn 
a panic seizea tbe whole army of the Rapublieaas, which bad hiibette fbnght 99 no- 
bly, and flight and carnage enaued. Mow it would bavs been weU worth wbila for 
Cato to have lived to share in the labours of this gallant and all but suecessful 8tmg|gle 
of his friends. Had he sailed for Spain with the senators he dismissed from Utice, 
bis name would have been a tower of strength to tbe cause so gallantly sustained by the 
sons of Pompey. But tbe troth is, Cato, in his death, consulted rather tbe gloij of 
bis own name nid memory than his duty to the commonwealths Hs was sick of life, 
be was weary of the struggle in which he was engaffed ; he was disgusted with the 
insincerity, tbe self-seeking, and ambition, of all wiOi whom he had to set, and thus 
he was determined to withdraw from the soene. Having once in bis despair of the 
re-establishment of the old Republic come to this conclusion, the most natural course 
for him to adopt was suicide. His philosophy taught him that when life, fitm any 
cause, became painful or worthless, it was the wise man's part to seek relief in death* 
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wbife mdvikmly avoiding all ntHly 
diatgrpciMo tMBMs Ibr hii Mwe, 
iiowever oatwaidly ahe may wear 
die vped of dkportiiiff wHh tbcan, 
he seemed to Msert the dignity of hk 
txaamoa at a poet, by only voochtaf- 
ing to ofler tJbe fliaoioiif ineenae of 
hn praise when he knew H woald 
■soend, though onall involiune, with 
the fragrant odonr and the propitla- 
toiy power of a hecatomb in the 
HiMBeric story, from the hands of a 
worshipper the gods loTed weU. To 
Of it appears, at the tame tiaoe, that, 
ia point of fhct, little ikt Horace 
fired upon as eqnal terms of friend- 
flhip as it was possible, wider the 
circamstancea, with his two mighty 
patrons ; and, doubtlem, this was ttte 
leanlt of oonsnmmate prudence. The 
sifectioBate regard cntdored to the 
ksL He, like Msecensa, named, 
when dying, Augustna his heir. 
There was no reason why, leaving to 
little, mad huTing, as far as we can 
kam, no near claim, this bequest 
dioald be re^parded as other than a 
token of gratitude and regard. He 
died in the eonrte of the same year 
whidi taw his friend Mvcenas en- 
too^ied, and he was laid by his tide. 
I£s grief would appear to have been 
too truly sincere to have pomittcd 
him to attempt ai^ elegy or other 
memoriai tribute in high yerte. In 
this opinion we quite agree with Da- 
cier, who, alter reciting the charges of 
xngratitiide which might upon the 
fint blush of the affair be urged 
gainst bim, thus proceeds to account 
for the poet*s silence. We think the 
vindication is triumphant : — 

"Vtdeamas an bistoria nobis aliqiiid 
•Qggerat quod earn expediat a crimine 
ailnitn istiua, quod quidam primo tarn 
aaapectam taniqae odtosuoB apparet. 
Dio, de so anno k>qii«Ba qui Meoenaii 
•QpisaBOB fait, eniunsrat priono oamia 



Micis qsa Aagaato eo aaas coalifs- 
not* CusM^M daoMMMlraasst priarsa 
octo Bftsaaea nihil ci prvter felicsaaventiw 
dedisae, addit finam anni non raspon* 
disse principio, mortemque Maicanatia 
de.rapente intemipsisaa proaparomm aa- 
rismt ad nonvai naqos luauasn coatigit 
^onHnsataa* 

" Mora igitur Meoanatia non aiai poat 
octaTum menaeai cooUgit. At qaamvia 
atatim poit enm nenaam aia^tum con« 
tigiaaet (quod taman non conalat, cum 
Dio Don deaignet quoto dio cootigarit) a 
fina Octobria ad vigeataBoai aeptimum 
dicro Novembria non fuiaaat Horatio 
apatiuai primis lacbrymia abalargtadia. 
Itaqua coaatat sua non di« auparatitaai 
Aiiase aanico tno. Quid autam aliad (k» 
cere potaiaaet qoo olarioa deaKmatrarat 
qoam vahementer ««m dileiaritt Taai 
procul-dubio id prsatitit, quod ante ali- 
quot annoa pollicitua erat, qnikn ad 
Msecenatam acriberet periculoso morbo 
luboranlem et mortem optantem. 

** * Ah, le aieae si partem animie rapit 
Maturior via, quid rooror altera. 
Nee carus a^que. nee tuperates 
Integer ? llle dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam ; non ego per£dum 
Dixi sacromentum : ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque priccedes^ supreroum 
Carpere iter comitea parati.' 

Si aatrologia advocatia da natall au4 bora 
conaultaaaet Uoratiua, non potuiaaet de 
auorum tempornm cum Meceiiatia tern- 
poribua conaenau feliciua ariolari. At 
ille magia pern>ectaa babuit amicitie 
sus Quam fitalts aui atderia nraa. Nee 
dificile eat vert TSticiaari, tbm ia toe 
arbttrio aitnm ait, at cootaat qaa prs- 
dixsria." 

The conceit in the last passage will 
be better understood by quoting an- 
other line or two from the ode :*- 

" Sao Libra, asn me Scorpias aapioit 
Formidoloaua, para Tiolantior 
Natalia bone, aeu tyraanua 
Heaperias Capriconiua* und» ; 
Utramque nostrum iooradibili modo 
Cooaaatit astrum." 



iataicat and grMit gimndear; and tbeaa bad no IHUs InBusnce <« .*^*^'''S^rt 
wbicb bia memorr waa bald, and will atifl be ever beW, in aoog a_tid »V^- .^r,; ii 
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We would ffo fioiher than M. 
Dader; for, wSile believhig in the 
poet*8 sincere and heartfelt r^rets, 
we Uiink that, under any circum- 
stances, he would have shewn the 
true touch of feeling in holding his 
peace. Sorrow does not speak in 
numbers : — 

" Art and eloquence. 
And all the shows of the world, are frail 

and rain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to 

shade." 

Probably our Horace, with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot, would 
nave been of this opinion. As it was, 
F^te did not certainly allow him the 
necessary space of time, and the re- 
quisite vigour of mind, and body to 
make the sacrificial offering. A man 
of genius, after " wild youth 's past," 
can have very, very few friends ; 
his judgment penetrates too deeply 
into the subject it examines ; there is 
no longer any ^Zommir as to the falsely 
flashing intellect he might have been 
once disposed to admire ; his medita- 
tion and experience have enabled him 
to cleave the fitbled window into 
man*s bosom, and at a glance to read 
his heart. This dissolves in the 
first instance the one great tie between 
man and man, namely, the supposition 
that they are upon earth intermu- 
tually of the oroer of the cherubim 
in heaven. In the second it reveals, 
through the window aforesaid, more 
than, under any circumstances, a phi- 
losopher cares to love even at the 
best, thouffh, having once loved and 
adopted toe same m former years, 
all still wears to him even unto the 
last the aspect of dear and sacred. 
The departure of Msscenas iVom this 
sublunary scene must have, therefore, 
been, we can well believe, to Horace 
a severe deprivation. Not, however. 



subject in the splendid passage of 
Ckade HarM, ending with — 

" And thus the heart will break, yet 
brokenly lire on." 

The scars left by the loss of those 
most dear to us are always liable to 
break out afresh. The slightest in- 
cident that has the pow^ to strike 
the electric chain wnich binds the 
present with the past will caose it; 
out, though grief poiscm existence, it 
does not uav. Horace wasa^^ ; in 
his own pnrase, Epicwri de grtge 
porau. But what does the avowed 
selfishness of such a being as Horace 
mean f Simply that he was a philo- 
sopher ; ana this it was his ^ortive 
expression conveyed to those who 
knew him. He was neither a feol 
nor a hypocrite. His mind was 
racked neither by avarice nor 
ambition, nor a passion for fame nor 
lust in the shape of love. He was 
content, unaffectedly content with 
the decent means of existence — with 
what we Englishmen would call a 
quiet, comfoitable home, and, more- 
over, a bachelor*s home; for, with 
every opportunity from his fiunili- 
arity witn the emperor, he never 
drcauned of seeking that alliance with 
birth and fortune which must have 
beoi within his grasp ; he remained, 
like the ** honoured kinsman** of 
Dryden, — 

'* Lord of himself, \incamber*d with a 
wife." 

Indeed it would be a sad libel on the 
grand common sense of this poet's 
character to presume to say for a 
moment the writer of the second 
satire of the first book was capable of 
the absurdity of contemplating a 
union with a Roman lady; and espe- 
cially when he had before his very 
eves the fact that his narticular friend. 
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wrote to MMcaaa to tl^ dEKt ; Imi 
thk offer, io tempting to any nuun 
aeekiiig wealth dSad inflneDoe, the 
poet bad the firmness and philosophie 
pntdenee to dedine, and, though 
then bat recently taken nnder the 
emperor't patronage, he had the con- 
sommate grace aM abOity to decline 
it, so as to gire no offence. As to a 
pasnon for fiune, that is to say, ap- 
plaiise and glorification from the 
nmhiti^e, he seems to us to have 
demised it utterly : 

" Odi profiuium Taigas* et arceo," 

was» we believe, one of the deepest 
feehn^ of his heart. He wrote only 
for his high friends, some higher 
than he, bv the adventitious drcum- 
stsoce of birth, and wealth, and the 
real advantages of military or political 
ioviees, as he was higher than some 
of them as the poet imd philosopher, 
but all equally high with himself by 
lai^ tmd congenial scholarship. 
This we will ei^eavour to make a 
fa'ttle more plain by and by. The 
phrase that we have used, ^ lost in 
the shape of love,*^ demands our first 

X'jy, and that shall be brief. We 
you, gentle reader, to his second 
satire, first book, which is ^uite too 
tme to be quoted at large m a fac- 
titioas state of society. Perhaps, 
however, the substance, the moral, 
the leading idea, may be found in 
one inoffensive expression — 

** Pusbilem amo Yenersm faeiUmqoa." 

Certainly this satire, without con- 
dewending to address itself to the 
conscience of man, and so dwelling 
upim the sin and rascality, takes the 
other and more potential course, of 
demonstrating in the clearest manner 
the silliness, the meanness, the utter 
Btnpdity, the vicious insanity of any 
latKmal being's taking the trouble ami 
incarrinff the risk and conseauences* 



least dehberatelr, or of malioe afbre- 
thought. For nimself Horace sayii 
Matromam mdiam ttuigo. All he aa- 
pires to in a lady-love, ca ciaag aseiia- 
doj Ubtrtma^ togatoy is, that she be 
neat and clean, sin^pUx atimrftfitf, 
blithe of cheer, gentle of mood, good- 
tempered, and soft-voiced, dulM rt- 
deuty dtdce loquens^ and well-formed, 
or, in his own words, — 

'* Caodidi r^taaae sit, munda hscteaas. 

Nee magis alba ?eht, quam det natara, 
Tidi^ri.-' 

About rank, title, name, or mare 
beauty of fiu^ he does not care a 
rush. His own imagination serves 
to deify his mistress : — 

** Ilia et Egeria est : do nomen qood- 
lihet ilU."» 

The philosoj[^r who had the 
facultv (^ thus idealismg the Fyrriias 
and the Lalages could afford to be 
supremely in£fferent to the Julias, 
and Livias, and Pompeias, and Tul- 
lias, and Faustas, and Cornelias ; and 
thus decidedly his state was more 
gracious, as the noble Roman ladies, 
the tnairaiuBy were at all times of the 
Republic and the Empire the least 
loveable class of the female oommn- 
nitv. 

We have said that Horace was a 
selfish man, and he has said it him- 
self; yet, after all, how can a man 
who does not feel for himself feel 
for others ; and, qumre, whether the 
two species of feeling are not pro- 
portional? Sooth to say, the strongjest 
passion we apprehend of wmeh 
Horace vras capable was friendship. 
His addresses to Maecenas, Augustus, 
Virgil, and his other friends, ring 
like true metal. We are sure he was 
BinceTe when he exclaimed, — 
** Nil ego coululerim Jucando Banua 
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t e rflp m m q iri<m of lofty and wdl- 
cttltirated miikb — minds soarinff 
serenely above all Tulgar errors and 
perturbations — loring truth, and 
beauty, and goodness, and know- 
ledge only, and worsbioptng only 
th<»e, and recognising and aseertain- 
ing them every where and in every 
thing with the penetrating glance 
and the electric rapidity of the initi- 
ated and favoured votiury ; and this, 
too, is one of the few eigoyments of 
whioh human nature is capable that 
does not perish with our vifforous 
muihood. Iloraoe was blessed with 
^is intercommunion in its most en- 
ohantingand noblest form ; his friends, 
who were well-nigh all great actors 
upon the theatre of the world, were 
at the same time philosophers and 
scholars in the widest and wisest sense 
of the words, and men of genius. 
Their reuniotis must have b^n, in- 
deed, the noctee ccmaque Deum^ if 
we may presume to judge from some 
that we have ourselves enjo;jred with 
our own bumble friends in theee 
degenerate days, and by virtue of 
tmU standard lift our eyes towards 
the magnitude and intensity of the 
intellec^ial delight of such a society 
as ¥ras formed by Augustus, Maece- 
nas, Horace, Virgil, Hotius, Yarius, 
FoUio, and the other bright particu- 
lar stars which formed the galaxy 
that shone over the imperial court. 
Betwixt the three, namely, Augustus, 
MfBcenas, and Horatius, the^ was, 
in more than one respect, ihejirma 
amkitkL based on the iiem veUe aique 
idem noUe. All had the faculty of 
labour and the love of pleasure in 
the highest degree curiously com- 
bined, and the most utter hatred of 
all social humbufl, whatever form it 
might assume. They had all, too, 
that wariness of wisdom, that entire 



leiopbie Hght tiial H hta been de- 
pieled in by so many iUnslrieiis poets, 
ancient and modem, and, in fk^ re- 
ffarded by not a ftw, all of whom, 
however, took the key-note of their 
exquisite compositions ftom the pro- 
ven^ saying of old Greece, ]iW< 

Amongst the rest there are fine 
passages on tide theme in Honwe 
himsdf, in Lndan, and in our own 
Shakspeare. They will start up in 
the recollection of evenr soholar. St 
Chrysostom, we find, elaborated and 
enlarged the old pagan monition, 
statmg that life was at onee a drMut 
Kod a dream, as we would roughly 
translate his words ; and Bhelley, in 
enunciating the Berkleian theory in 
verse, earned this a little farther into 
transcendentalism, by speaking <tf the 
world we live in as a place 



** Where notbio^ is, but all thingi t 
Aud life iUeir is but the shadow of a 
dream.*' 

But perhaps the most striking of 
all the philosophic utterings on a 
subject very near to our business and 
bosoms is that by Seneca, in one of 
his Episdet ; and the reason we think 
so is, that the principle it involves 
would appear to have been peculiarly 
a motive one \w\ih human kind under 
all manner of circumstances, and in 
all ages. Seneca says, " Quomodo 
fabula, sic vita ; non qnamdiu, sed 
quam bene acta iabuh^ sic vita ; non 
quamdiu, sedquam bene acta sit, refert. 
Nihil ad rem pertinet quo loco de- 
sinas. Qnocunque voles deaine : tan- 
tum bonam clausulam impone.** Yes, 
this anxiety fbr the honam cknmUam, 
the desire to make the exit fW>m the 
stage of life as the well-{(Taced actor, 
operates well-niffh umverMlly on 
human kind. This it ia. in timM nC 
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the peesBari J loretUe «!• 
trihete fai woman — tluMi the de- 
seeadmnt of the Gemum Cmm. 
Tluroiigfaoat the whole BdmofTer- 
ror tlim wm oolj two^ efall those 
murdered imder the huda of the 
excciitianer, who did not meet their 
iWte with decent ft^rtitode. There, 
tooi, as formerly in England in the 
days of the tyrant Heniy Vm. and 
of his daophto* Bloody Mary, "* the 
naflbld echoed with the jest.*" Oar 
aittbor hinuelf^ Semeca pr€Bdive»y had 
jmam iVeroaif, whom be was plottmg 
to assasBinate, the opportnnity of iU 
Instratiiig his own theory, and of 
maJring a dignified exit. 

But to return to Horace and hi« 
fKends. They all three alike looked 
upon lift as a drama, and all played 
the parts which Fortnne had assigned 
them with a proper contempt for the 
spectators and a scmpuloas regard 
for themselves. They believed in 
themselves and nothing else, except 
in the way of intcrconimuuicatory 
fnendship, and the alliance — that 
dearest t^all alliances — the alliance 
of intellect, knowledge, and contempt, 
ibr the ecmmion herd (^ human kind, 
as not of the same clay, even although 
it be subjected in life to the same 
conditioiis Alexander the Great la« 
molted, and in ^atb confounded with 
the vilest dust. 

Augustus, on his death-bed, asked 

his surrounding friends "if they 

thought he had played his part in 
X'^^ , ^ ^_ ^^^ 

J actor 
i perfonnancc.** And 
after he had " played out the play," 
alWr a life in whidi it is doubted 
whetiier he wiroaght more good or 



xoofognt oe Had plaved his part 
Itfe nroperlyr, and, if so, to grant t 
nsaai apirfaase to the retinng ae 
at the end of the performance." A 



e?9, and hi whM he MiMNi la the 
most oppoilte lights, btmdlng kbonr 
with hoentioMDeas, aad eiaft, hy- 
pocfky, aad ern^, with oMoy god- 
like qualities, he oad the eJaimitm 
fhNn his fHends, and ibr himsdf 
the easy release and dhmissal, — the 
iMmmi#i«v, fbr whioh he had ahravt 
prayed, retiring firom the worid Mas 
a ftill guest* ftom a banquet, and 
murmimng with his last brtath, in 
his wife's embraoes, **In oacolis Liris, 
nostri comogii memor vive, ae raleP 
Thus, as MOon observed, this pro- 
found simulator died with a coon* 
pliment on his lips to a lady who was 
afterwards aecnsed of poiso rn nghfant 
bat that was an absurd calununr. 
The binding emgwgktm between tne 
partie^ however, was one of iatdlect, 
for Augustus was the reverse of a 
faithful husband, and, so fhr ftrom 
being a jealous wifb, Livia was as 
complaisant in catering for his plea^ 
snres as Catherine de Medieis was for 
those of her son Uoiri III. If there 
be any truth in the Pythagorean 
doctrine, the very soul of Ulysses 
had passed into the body of Augustus ; 
and of Livia it was most happily 
observed by Caligula, that she was 
UlffKtm stoiahtm—Vlymes in petti- 
coats. 

TheiViends of the emperor, M»- 
eenas, llorace, and Virgil, all died 
before him; at the last he nnist have 
felt something weary and lonely, and 
we can aociNrdingly understand with- 
out diiBeult>r why he took his depar- 
ture from this phantasmal scene with 
so nrach philosophieal resignatiott. 
I^ke Horace and Mttoenas, be was 
naturally of a weakly constitution, 
and had many severe fits of iUness. 



• TbotHa«»rfiar«itbisoDbionofhi8fri«Mi'f,aad,ptrhaps,had 
Ae 9«>«M» of the prefeiaWe^rm of death with him. Maoms. and 
faacied from the follonrjog passage i^ Sat. i. lib. i. :— 

* r^ ** ** '■^» ^'"' •• ^""^ hetttim 
ij?'' ^ f«acto coatentQi tempore Tiia 
Cedtt, ttti conyiva latur, reparira qaaamus/*^^^ ^^ 
PopehMS frivejk no bad imitn*;^ i..i. 



„ often ewivaaaad 
and Virgil, may be 



Googk 
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MaBoenas oertainly, probiUy Horace 
also, sfaortened nu life by TOrofose 
indulgence; the former laboured 
under slow intermittent fever and 
ituammum for a considerable space of 
time before his death. We have no 
account of the mode or manner of 
Horace's departure from life; we 
may conclude, however, it was gentle; 
that he, too had his iiiw»»^mf. In 
point of fjBict, we know very little 
about him, except what he has been 
pleased to disclose in his own writings ; 
but there he speaks almost as plainly 
abouthimself as Montaigne does. An 
epigram of Msecenas and some letters 
of Augustus remain, to shew the affec- 
tionate regard he was held in by them. 
There is little more beyond the re- 
velations of his own little volume. 
We know that he was Ubertuto poire 
ntOum^ and that that father, though 
in humble station and circumstances, 
spared no expense in giving him the 
best education Borne and Athens 
could afford. That he availed him- 
self of this in the highest degree his 
works testify. Marcus Brutus in- 
duced him to leave his philosophical 
studies at Athens and join the army. 
He f^^j^inted him to a military tri- 
bunesnip — a post equivalent in rank 
to a colonelcy of foot in our army. 
The post wasnigh for a young man of 
fbur-and-twenty,* and one too who 
could not have served before. It 
proves that even at this early period 
of his life he must have won Im way 
by bis talents and character into the 
best society, and lived in it famili- 
arly, and, moreover, that he was 
esteemed by one of ^ the noblest Ro- 
mans of them ^,** or else surely he 
would not have been promoted by 
him to military rank horn the stu- 
dious quiet of the groves of the Aca- 
deme. He was present at the battle 



that the confldoiiBneflB that he had 
done his duty, and that it was known 
he had, coiud alone have induced 
him to sport with such a subject, all 
courtier as he was. The fact that be 
had been the friend of Brutus was in 
itself a strong recommendation to the 
leaders of the opposite party. The 
admiration of Bmtus*s cnaracter was 
general, even amongst the enanies 
that CsBsar's murder alone raised up 
against him. Shakspeare, who in 
his wonderful play of Jutius CtMor 
has seized and depicted the leading' 
features in the characters of the 
principal persona^ of the day with 
an accuracy, discnmination, and jns- 
ticCi unsurpassed by any other writer, 
however great that writer's classical 
and historical knowledge may have 
been, has put into the mouth of An- 
tony a speech which admirably ex- 
pr^sed Uie general feeling towards 
Brutus : — 

'* This was the noblest Romaa of them 

all: 
All tbe conspiratori, savo only he. 
Did that they did in envy of great C«- 

gar; 
He only, in a general honest thought. 
And cominoQ good to all, made one of 

them. 
His life was gentle, and tbe elements 
So mix'd in bim, that Nature might 

stand up, 
And say to all the world. This was a 

man i" 

Nor did the fiict to which we have 
alluded escape the nicest and noblest 
depictor of the illustrious fiomans 
time has yet produced. Shaknaeare 
knew that the stamp of excetlence 
was on all who had been the fHends 
or followers of Brutus. Q& mtika 
the victor Octavius say,— 

" All that serred Brutus, 1 will entertain 
them." 
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not onlr to a lugli pkee in tbdr 
&?oiir, bat aim, as we have teen, in 
tbdrafieetioiis. The life of the poet 
is, for the most part, casentiallj an 
inward life. Vexy little is known of 
the private life, personal appearance, 
and physical peculiarities of any of 
the great Booiui poets beyond what 
can be gathered ixom their own 
works. It was so with our Horace to a 
great extent ; bat we hare some other 
8i%ht memorials of him. It appears, 
as well from certain letters or Au- 
gustus, which have come down to us, 
as from the poefs own Satires, that 
be was short and fat* The emperor 
t^ him upon one occasion that he 
seems to be afraid lest his books 
aboohi be bifsger than himself, and 
adds, ''Sed, si tibi statura deest, oor- 
puscnlam non deest.** On another 
oceaskm he calls him " homuncionem 
lepidissimum.** lie lived chieflv, ow- 
h^ to the delicacy of his health, at 
his Sabine farm, and frequently win« 
tered at Tarentnm. Augustus ad- 
mired his poetry excessively, and be- 
lieved entirely in its inunortality. 
There is little doubt that, so long as 
letters shall last, the poet and the 
patron will alike prove to be true 
prophets on this subject. The monu' 
f^aiitm k there <tre perennuu ; and 
erea Augustus was not wrong in 
wishing, lor the sake of enduring re- 
membrance, to travel down the stream 
of time in company with his laureat. 
The Carmen Saculare and many 
other pieces were written at his ex- 
press request, and we owe to his in- 
stigation the fourth book of the Odes, 
though, doubtless, as has been ob- 
served by the commentators, several 
of the Odea therem had been already 
composed at an earlier period and 
Uym the poet*8 desk. The emperor, 
moreover, m one of his letters tells 
Horace he is angry with him for not 
msking more frequent mention of 
the name of Augustus in his writ- 



Bbnoe Vtnd to the ttj*w\'eiiUi 
Tear <tf his age, and therefore pro- 
baUj as long as he would wisely 
have desired to live. In his last ill- 
ness he was too weak to sign a wiU, 
but he nominated Augustus as his 
heir before the requisite number of 
witnesses. No poet of the Augustan 
Sffe was held in higher estimation by 
iSt great and leanied than Iloraoe, 
and from that hour to the present he 
has continued an especial fiivourite 
with individuals of the same order in 
all nations. He proclaimed no more 
^an the truth when he said, — 

** Excgi nioDumeDtum «re p«renoiu8, 
Regaliqae situ Pyitmidum altias ; 
Quod noD imber'edax, non Aquilo impo- 

tens 
Possit diiuere, aut innamerabilis 
Annonim series, et fuga teuponim.'** 

lu his own time, however, as in 
ours, he could have only had an 
audience of admirers, fit though few, 
perhaps fewer, as we shall shew, in 
his own day than at present ; and, if 
so, his prophecy — 

** Utquo ego poateri 
Creacam laude recens." 

But he desired, no vulgar audience, 
he scorned the censure of the many, 
and he despised their applause. He 
has given fiill expressions to his 
feelings in these respects in the tenth 
satire of the first book. Amongst 
other things he say^— 

« Neque, te ut miretur turba, laborea, 
Contentus puucis lectoribus. An tua 

demens 
Yilibua in ludis dicuri oarmina malia ? 
Non ego."t 

He then goes on to express his utter 
contempt for literary "bugs** and 
buffoons (as before of the mob), and 
then proceeds to enumerate ihoae for 
whose good opinion he to aoUdtona,— 
'• Plotius, ft Variua, MaBceaai, Vir- 

oiliuaaue.'^zed by L^OOglC 
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hare had a large drde of readers, 
much lets of admirers, in his own day. 
MSS. were few in numher and not 
generally circulated. Next, bis 
works roust have been nearly unin- 
telligible to all those who spoke only 
the lingm vulgarU or rutiiea^ and 
quite incapable of affording to them 
either instruction or amusement. 
Again, even to the higher cksses, 
who spoke the lingua vrbanay or jjure 
Latin, unless they were also familiar 
with the Greek tongue, the odes 
must have appeared shorn of half 
their grace and beauty, and been in 
many of those Grecised forms of ex- 
pression, which he first introduced 
mto I-Atin poetry, incapable of being 
comprehended by them. These con- 
siderations will serve to shew how 
restricted must have been in his own 
day the audience endowed with the 
means of appreciating his merits 
as a poet generally. It will also 
point out the fulfilment, though 
m a way he little contemplated, 
of his prophecy that his fame 
would increase with the flow of time, 
since now he is the delight of the 
learned in all the higher classes of 
the European nations, and the con- 
yentional and artificial language iu 
which he wrote (we call it so in con- 
tradistinction to a national language) 
is as well understood as it was by any 
of his contemporaries, excepting those 
who were themselves great writei*8 
and scholars and concurred with him 
in the lofty task, reserved for the 
historians, orators, and poets of the 
Aygustan age, of giving the last just 
extension to the Latin vocabulary, 
and to the Latin language the last 
power of expreMioa of which it waa 
capable, and the last poli^ of which 
it was susceptible. JBut thb view 
seems to us to be frauffht with so 
much of ewnodij and Importance, 
that we are un^mling to let it go 
forth to the ordinary readers of ma- 
gazines unsupported by high author- 
Hy. We accordingly quote from 
Hope's treatise On 6te Origin and 



of the Eliina tha olber. It iacladad at 
one lime, not only wbot was called Gal- 
lia Proper, but what has siace, in conia- 
quence of fresh irruptiona of Teutonic 
tribes, received Ae name of I-^mbardy. 
Of the Italian peninsula the earliest in- 
habitants not of Grecian origin seem all 
to have been of the Celtic race. The 
different dialecU spoken at this day , even 
at Florence and at Rome, fiar from only 
seeming:, as we generally regard than, 
later corruptions of the Latin, appear all 
to hare been so many earlier varietits 
only of the original Celtic dialect, spoken 
before it was refined into Latin, einca to 
the last these dialects have continued to 
bear, not as they would have done had 
they only been corruptions of the Latia, 
the same common name with the latter, 
but the distinctive appellation of iha 
sever al distinct peculiar regions in which 
tbey arose. 

*• Of Lathim the peculiar dialeet origi- 
nally bore the greatest affinity to the Os- 
can, itself a ramification of the Celtic In 
fact, the names of the Roman deities not 
borrowed from those of the Graeks were 
purely Celtic, and Diooysius Halicar- 
nassensis expressly says that the aacieot 
language of Rome was neither wholly 
Greek nor wholly barbarian. I'he oldest 
specimens of it remaining — a hymn of the 
Frairet ilrwi(«— referred to the fabulous 
era of Romulus, and a fragment of the 
laws of Nu ma in FesUu, are nearly nRied 
to the Celtic. 

" By the higher classes of Kooie, 
themselves composed of heteroganaous 
elements from all the sorrounding states 
made in its wide basin to flow together 
tad to mix, iU first rustic language was 
subsequently refined into the more lofty 
dialect, aever familiarly used .bj the 
Plebs, which seems to have been, under 
the name of Latin, confined to ita Patri- 
cians, and of which the still remainiag to. 
scriptiona shew how little the orthogra- 
phy was fixed. lu first fanpravemeal 
appears to hare been derived froa the 
Pelasgio Greeks of Etruria. fiposn whom 
the RomsBS boirovad their aarliaaS ia- 
dostry, arts, seicnees, civil sad religioos 
institutions. The latter polish a e e i aas to 
have been given it by the iEolian and 
Doric dialeeu of BiagnaGreeia. Thanks 
to these, it became disencumbered of the 
auxiliary verb, and enriched with nm 
ous Greek words and constructiona. 
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tU Mfafal •£ Rom. TU MIom ^f Um 

ermci^; tlwl of tW |i|gli«r«lMt«lMf 
vas duti«jpiiab«i bj Ui« oun* of nrlaiM, 
Indeed, to tbe iMt Um Roman pcopU de- 
)%iitcMl in iaroet in wbich prer^Ued tbt 
Oacan dialeec, the firat that wu spoken 
on tlw the of Rome. 

" Tbe delirery of the Lntin saema to 
have been aa ttudied aa iu fonaa were 
artifidaL The eaMtikaa, atill preaerrad 
m thair oooToraaikm bj tha modem Ro- 
mana, waa in tha aat apaechaa of tha an* 
cieota oanied to the higbeet pitch. Ae* 
carding to Cicaro, Caina Oraochus naad 
to be attended in tha roatnun by a fluta* 
player, who. before he began bia oratioaa, 
gare him the proper intonations ; and we 
know from Cicero and others what im- 
portance waa in Roman oratory attached 
to the propriety, the elegance, and the 
impreaarveDeas of action. 

"^The Latin language of Rome oon* 
fined to the higher claaaea can never bate 
been conaideml as the true criterioo of 
tha dfiliaation of the Plebs of Italy, or 
even of that of thepopalation of the eter- 
nal city itself, taken in general. It waa 
the stilted result, when Rome became the 



9tfM nf Iha knows wetld, of m wrHU 
eial tw gaaaaaoa. It ciaaaad with tha 
g rwtn sai of Roaaa, 

«« Wh«n the naat of tha empire bMWM 
Iram the baaka of the Tibar tranafamd 
to thf sborea of tha HeUatpont ; when tha 
Romans no longer IMt prond to borrow 
Ibrma of art from the Greeka, bvl tha 
Graaks thought to acquire oonaa^nanea 
by calling themaalvea Romana; when 
their own laa^aga, degenerated from ita 
primitive ponty, took the name of Ro* 
msie ; the Latin itaalf egnin loat ita arti* 
licial inflation, relapsed into tboae kxar 
and lets turgid forms, never wholly abnn- 
doned by the bulk of ita popuUtion, and 
became more akin to the other Italian 
dialects. Tha ^mpons Latin only re« 
maiaed the vehicle of erudition and of 
sdence among the learned men of Enropa, 
who were still ashamed of apeaking thehr 
vernacular tongue.'** 

Haying now fdaced this matter in 
<k dear hgbt, it is evident we should 
be correS in assuming, that Horace 
has now in every nation of £uroi>e 
a larger drcle of admirers than in his 
own day he had at Rome. He has 



* Dr. Arnold'a views af the origin of the Latin language might at first sight ap« 
pear to be aometbing diflarant; but on closer examination, and after looking to bia 
'* ndditiosa and corroctiona»" as well aa to the text of his History of Row»e, we find 
them lobe aaaontially the same ; and that the aicalleat historian's theorv unoonacionsly 
(fisr be had probably never seen Hope's work) adjusts itself to that of the wonderful 
sohoUr vne bsve c^uoted, who already, without the aid of Niebuhr's researches, had 
arrived at an indisputably right conclusion. A mold auys, " Politically, Rome and 
Lalium were clearly diatinguithed, but their language appears to have been the same. 
The language ia difierent from the Etruscan and from the Oscon. The Romans, 
therefbra, avo so far marked out as distinct from tbe great nations of Central Italv, 
whotber Etruaeans, Umbriaas, Sabiues, or Samnites.*' But ho afterwarda remarka 
that the Latino were a mixed people, partly Pelasrians, and partly Oaeana, the Oscana 
being th« coiMuering and ruling race ; hence the Oacan element m the Latin langnaga 
•a apokMi by the Romans and those of the *< I.atin name ;" and the faet observed by 
Kiabnhr, that whilst the terms relating to agriculture and doraeatio life, aqeb aa domui, 

r^armimm, ftM, vtaum, oUnm, kc, otHs, $u$, are akin to the Greek gr PeUsgio portion of 
languagOi those relating to warfare are mostly Oacan, auch as dvsUwn, h#f<a, *Mi$, 
t^tta^ ana quite different from U»q corresponding Gre«k terms* The I^iimi as the 
doctor eorrectfy aopposes in the text, belonged to that great race which, in very early 
tinea, overspread ooth Greece and Italy under the varioua namea of Pelaaginna* Tyr- 
rheniana, and Sicnlians ; and fSrom his •* additions" we may perceive that ho hAB corn© 
to the jn»t conclusion, that the Oscana, Etruscana. and Hellenea, belonged to ^® ^""^ 
iHwly, and that a rahiliooahip aub^iata between tbe aovcral languages spoken t>y tnoM 
apparaotly very distinct nations, and who iutennutually disclaimed conoew^J^^^ 
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been the fayonrite, too, of many a 
prince and minister of state sinoe Au- 
gustus and his friend Maecenas flou- 
rished. For one, take Louis XVIII.; 
be had his works all by heart We 
know not what the feelings of the 
King of the French may bt: towards 
him, but certainly Louis Phdippe, 
being very like Horace's imperial pa- 
tron in several other respects, may 
probably resemble him in this also, 
and love the Ausonian bard. Then, 
an to ministers of state, hosts of them 
have delighted in turning his odes 
into their vernacular language. In- 
deed, no poet has ever had a larger 
and more equable flow of admiration 
than Horace. His Satires and Epis- 
tles have always been especially 
esteemed by the wise and learned. 
Nothing can be more just or more 
exquisitely expressed than Persius's 
remarks with reference to them. The 
epithet va/er is peculiarly felici- 
tous: — 

** OoiDe Tafer ritiuin ridenlo Flaccus 

•mico 
Tangit, et admisius circum priecordia 

ludit. 
CalHdus excusso populum suapeodere 

naao." 

The criticism quoted from Lipsius 
is also verjr happ^r, — "Horatius in 
Satiris placidus, lenis, quietus, monet 
Bsepius quain castigat; sed ito pra;- 
clare tamen hoc ipsum, ut in e& parte 
et arte nihil possit supra eum.** 
The epistle to the Pisos, touching 
the art of poetry, is smooth, elegant, 
sensible, and just. There is notning 
original in it, being as it is taken 
almost bodily from Aristotle, but the 
appropriation is well and felicitously 
made. If we were to regard it as a 
treatise relating to poetry in general, 



it would not, it is true, be entitled to 
high praise. The subjeet at Isrge is 
too slightly and loosely treated ; but, 
in fact, the first eighty or ninety 
verses alone are devoted to the con- 
sideration of poetry in general, the 
main object of the author being to 
promote the reform of dramatte 
poetry, and prescribe rules for the 
dramatist's guidance. 

But, to qualify our praise with a 
spice of just censure, we may observe 
tnat in the course of his critical re- 
marks he falls into one egregious 
error, strange in so excellent a Greek 
scholar, and one, too, who had stu- 
died Homer welL and was, upon the 
whole, a great admirer of the poet, 
albeit he cbes accuse him of nodding, 
— a fact, by the vray, that we oorselvet 
never could discover. Addressing 
the writer, he says, — 

" Houoratum si forte repoiiis Achillem ; 
Impiger, iracundus, inezorabilis, mcer 
Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arrogct 
aimis!" 

Now setting aside the impiger and 
acer^ which are mere vulgar, com- 
monplace epithets for the hero of 
the Iliad, all the rest is absurdly 
untrue. Achilles is neither passion- 
ate, nor inexorable, but directly the 
reverse. He never does deny that 
laws were made for him as well as 
others; he does not strive to carrr 
every thinf with the strong hand. 
What are the facts? He is treated 
with the most stinging injustice and 
indignity by Agamemnon m the Pre- 
sence of the a«embled chiefs. The 
impulse of his mind is to slay tlie 
tyrant who had insulted him, bat 
prudence and better feeling ibrbid, 
and he suppresses his passion. He 
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avtbority of Dionyaius Halicamassensia (lib. iv.), that tbe Romans origioally uaed 
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Ktt tile man is dmnk,* and he teOs wboletenor of hiseoiidactto Phttnix, 

liim to, and goes Ids way. In Dry- Patrodus, and all bis fWenda, and, 

den*9 Teniofi he calls him, — above all, to the woful Priam, proTe 

.. T^ ^ , , . . . , J him to be of a gentle, loving nature. 

Dmnkmrd tnd dastard, iiuolcnt and ^e turns aside, in the verytransport 



of his furious triumph over dead 

and is content wHh usinghard words, ^«?«'' \ «^«"^ ^ ^^«* ^'"• 

instead ofdealing shrewd blows. But ?*""<»», wno 

Agamemnon, from pride and stub- «« Lies at tbe ships a corpsa on wept, 

bomness, carries out, sober, the threats anbuned." 

he had given utterance to under the 

excitero^it of wine. Does Achilles Inexorable ? Why the very facts of 

then deny that laws were made for the story prove tne contrary ; and 

him? No, though stricken with our accomplished little friend Horace 

l^ef, he yields up Uie blooming cap- is utterly and absolutely mistaken in 

tive of his valour peaceably to the every point and particular of the 

heralds. He submits to the tyran- hero s cnaracter.f 

nical mandate of the commander-in- When, however, we come to view 

chief. He makes no appeal to arms — Horace as the Roman lyric noet, he 

he contents himself with withdraw- stands alone a brisht, particular star. 

log from the field of battle. The Quinctilianus justly and beautiAiUy 

* There cun be do doubt Agnmemnon, Icings of men. was drunk. His ch«r>icter as 
a deroled wine-bibber, no less tbnn tbe folly of outraging the bravest and best of ibe 
Greeks, ccmfirms the accnsatton of the goddess-born Pelides. What does he himself 
say to Idomeneusl — 

'* Thtte, fighting, feasting, howsoever employed, 
1 most respect, Idomenens, of all 
The well-horsed Danni ; for when tbe chiefs 
Of Argos, banqueting, their beakers charge 
With rosy wioe, the honourable meed 
Of valour, thou alone of all the Greeks 
Diiok'st not by measure. No, thy goblet stands 
Replenish *d stilt, and, like myself, thou know'st 
No rule, or bound, save what thy choice prescribes." — CowptR. 

Again, when the king has to humble himself before the hero, Agamemnon saysr^ 
Altar which Baroesios added from Euatathius,-. 

Now this last lioe, in which he confesses, in point of fact, that he must have beeh 
cither drunk or mad when he outraged Achilles, we must admit baa been obehsed, 
but for what good reason 1 cannot possibly imagine. „ 

t Here the great scholar Bentley ingeniously reads for " hononiium Acumem. 
" Homereum Achillem." Ingenioii, indeed, with a rengeauce. (or such a ^^*^"J*:.^ 
. onpoetical and absufd, never could have occurred to any bo»\y wbo Ua^^ ^o UmZL 
Bttitley, a mania for tiansmogrifying every word in au author which ^'^ ^^^.^^j^ ivT^^ 
ble of nndergoing tbe process. Nothing can be more paltry or more i» AchiUes, «l^ 
the notion that Horace would designate the hero of the Iliad as Hoitie*" , ^^^^ ir>l^ 

if r^rannih. he ronM hA *inir Athar nnAt". ArhillftR. While. OH the OthC'* «»• _; .._„»^^^ 
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obterfei, ^LTtitoniM Htntiui fM 
fldufl kffi dignus. Nftm et bisargit 
aUquaniKS ei pleaus est ^ucunditiSk 
el mliflB, et variit iigam, el yerbis 
lUMiniiii^ andax.** No tribute or 
ij^ikase w«i ever yet happier of 
more gnciovs; it eoifaraoes ereiy 
subject of commendatioiit and yet 
goes not one jot too far. It describes, 
too, most aecurately all the pecu- 
lutfities of the Roman lyrist, lie 
xises sometimes, but never very high, 
nor does he soar aloft lone; nor is 
his power of passion and pauios deep, 
seanihinff, and enduring. In all 

Sints. but in these es]^ecially, he 
ils far behind his Grecian models. 
But even if he had the towering 
senius of Pindar, and the bumii^ 
fervour of Sappho, how could this 
be otherwise f He had not the fVee- 
iowing, genial medium through 
which to give them utterance. lie 
wrote in a conventi<mal and artificial 
hmgutte, and in a form and phraseo* 
logy of it, which, for the purposes of 
the metre, he had to make more and 
more artificial by the introduction of 
Grecian modes of expression. Yet 
unless he had done so it would have 
been impossible for him to have com* 
posed Ditm hrrics. Weston, eoe of 
those who take great pains to shew 
how very lar^ly he borrowed ftt>m 
the Greeks, fairly and not inelegantly 
rentiarks, — " Kihil melius habuft 
B«mnus quod faceret^ qoam lin- 
gnam suam nonnihil ferream et sera- 
tarn, Grsedfls fluentis submergere, ut 
inde auro tincta atque incrustata 
eveniret" But even with this aid, 
valuable as it was, he had difficulties 
to coatead with in eveiy line he 
wrote, from the restrictedness <tf his 
vocabulary, the stiffness and want of 
eiastieity m his lai^uage. Its mei^;re* 
Mess, its aversion to eompoond words 
in which the Greek was so exqui- 
ntely facile, and the unaccommo- 
dating forms of its construction. But 
all these he overcame with wondrous 



Horaoe waa iiol tad ntvtr eo«ld be a 
natianal poet; and Hub ahme wodd 
be enough to throw him beidiid tlie 
Greeks and many of the lyrists of 
modem nations. He is uie true 
lyrist — he it is that has won the 
ottholic, everlasting renown, who, like 
Bums and B^ranger, speaks home to 
the hearts of a people, fVom the pa- 
lace to the hovel. Chateaubriand 
gives a touching illustration of this 
rtxuf Iftkn in the case of Beraager. 
He says,— 

'* Oa leaving l>Mp|)e, the road laadlog 
to Paris mcmIos rather rapklly ; on the 
right, at the top of the hfll, is eeea the 
wall of a cemetery : along this wall there 
is a rope-walk. One eveaiog last aom- 
mer I was sauntering upon tliie road ; 
two rope-makers gomg backward, abreaat, 
and balancing themselves, first on one 
leg, then on the other, were sing i na 
together in a low tone. I li st s n ed. Tkey 
were at this stanza of the ' Vieuz Ca- 
poral,'— 

" Qui la has sanglote et regarded 
£b ! c*e8t la veuve du tambour. 
£d Rossie, a rarriere garde. 

J'ai port6 son file nuit et Jonr. 
Conme le pere, enlant, et wmme. 

Sans not reataient sous lea frimas, 
£lle ra Drier poar non Ame. 
Uoasorits aa pas, 
Ne plenres pas, 
Ne plenrex pas, 
Marches au pas, 
Au pas, an pas, au pas, aa pas ! ' 

" Ihese men pronounced the ehoros, 
' CoMerks en pas — Ne plenres pan — 
Marches au pas, aa pas, au pas,' in a 
tone so manly and so pathetic, that tears 
atartnd into ay eyes. Making the amp 
themselves as they drew out their hooip, 
they seemed to m spinning the Inat mo- 
■Knta of the ' Vieu< CaporaL* Who 
had taught them this bailed ! kaavnAW 
not literutore, not criticism, not ooni. 
municated admiration, all Aat is anb- 
servient to reputation and renown, bat a 
genuine nocent from aome quarter or 
other had rsached their humble mia^ 
I cannot express all that theM wna m 
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fl ic sygH of the Boittin poet; he wrote 
Dmch to flattd Aogustug. B^ranger 
could truly boost, ^ Jc n*ai flattd que 
Imfortune." Horace, however, had, 
in a pre-eminent d^;Tee, that grace 
and siveetDeaa for which Lipaios ffives 
him credit. Kothing can exceed the 
charm in the harmonious words so 
happOj choaen, and collocated, and 
the exquisite turn of the expressions. 
The odes, one and all, breathe melody, 
and adapted to music, and sung at 
honquets to the lyre, would be heard 
to nerfection. As it is, they do not 
disdain a union with modem airs, 
and it is by applying the test of so 
sii^g them that we acquire the 
most complete notion of the wonder- 
ful art with which they were com- 
posed, and the eonrictaon that the 
Ijre whidi he thus invokes was eon* 
rtantly called in aid of their effect 
upon the ear. 

" dscus Pbobi, et dapibiis supreai, 
Grata testudo Jovis, O laboram 
Dake leoimei), mihi cunque salve 
Rite vocanti." 

The verification, then, is delicious ; 
but it is in this, rather than in the 
depth, or beauty, or fervour of the 
thoughts they body forth, that the 
enchantment lies. He is not a sug- 
gestive poet. In each ode all hes 
upon the surfiice — all lies within 
toe picture-firame ; and yet there is 
no complete drama as there ot]|;ht to 
be in a perfect ode. No trains of 
thought are called into existence by 
a pregnant jArase, that teons under 
the matoring heat of the student's 
earnest imagination. Having once 
read the ode, jrou have mastmd it ; 
^u have nothmg more to learn from 
It ; it dwells in your memory, and 
recurs ever and anon with a soft 
pulsation in your ear ; but you en- 
shrine it only because of the felicity 
of its phraseol(^;yand the harmony 
of its numbers. There is no genuine 
fervour of effusion in any of his 



BOlhing equal to Dryden's (hk m 
St. CeeUkts Dm ; or Milton*s LAI- 
Imto, and Tl JPensfroso ; or Byron*s 
iSki of Greece ; or CampbelFs Bat* 
iUofthe BMc; or Wolffe's Bwial 
pf air John Moore ; or B^ranger*s 

'* /{ t9t un DitfM divant luijt m* htcHne, 
Pmvrt «f emttmt mm hti demtrnd^r rkn,** 

Honu^ in lus heroic odes, never 
has the abandonment of one who 
fDels himself the minister of a divine 
mission, impelled fVom within to 
hMmch out in ** prophetic strain.** 
'Fbt erowning glory of the poet is a 
species of moral selfMmnihifation, so 
tnat there shall be nothing in eom- 
mon between the mortal man and 
the divine poem. Such glory was 
ShakqMaie*0. There is no taint at 
Shakspeare*s mortality about Ham' 
h% or Macheih^ or Jwliiu Caiar. 
But Horace is part and parcel oft 
every thing he writes, and every 
thing accordindy is trimmed and 
measured accoraing to the personal 
feelinffs and responsibilities of the 
mortd Horace. When he descends 
even to buffoonery and the coarsest 
licentiousness of language, as, for in- 
stance, in the ode, **In anum libi- 
dinosum,** there is no /tea in it. The 
grossness is chilly, aSod thus devoid 
of its only redeeming quality, the 
sv^estion of a reckless flow of ani- 
mSTspirits, which the bounds of de- 
cency are too feeble to restrain. His 
most admirably executed odes are, in 
my opinion, those on fViendship, love, 
and wine. In the amatory ef- 
fltsions, there is an utter want of 
that gush of heart we find in Bums, 
and B^ranger, and other modem 
poets. The love he paints in such 
exquisite forms of expression is alto- 
geUier sensual, wc could expect 
nothing else ; but, even regaTdm^ \l 
as such, there is a want of g^nwme 
fire, of real UMslon, of the pov^et of 
communicatmg excitement to the 
reader, which we find, ^^^^JS"^^*^ 
in Tom Moore's Fanny of -* *mnu)l. 
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thing except the sweet and meefbl 
flow of the verse on which their 
valueless names and unappreciated 
individualities are borne along like 
leaves upon the surface of a stream 
in autumn. But how could it be 
otherwise, it may be said ; they were 
mere mistresses. True. But see 
how Bums and Beranger have dealt 
with individuals of lower decree, and, 
doubtless, less mcefhl and accom- 
plished. See what a halo ci sweet 
thoughts and passbnate memories 
Bums has flung around the poor 
servant girl, Hi^land Mary I See 
with what exquisite delkacy and ten- 
derness B^ranger has woven spells 
of en<^ntment around the image of 
his grisette ! How subtly sweet the 
soft, lovinj; melancholy of the notion 
dTaddressmg Lisette, yet young and 
blooming, and anticioatinff the season 
when she shall be ola, ancTher lover's 
heart-throbs mute in the grave ! — 

'* Vous TieilUrez O ma belle mattreise ; 
Vous TieilUrez, et je ne serais plus. 

Poarmoi 1e temps semble, daDS sa vites^e. 
Compter deux fois let jours que j*fli 
perdus. 
SurviTez moi ; mais que Vk^e penib!e 

Vous trouve encore fidele a mes lemons ; 
Et bonne Tieille, au coin d*un feu paisible 
De Totre ami r^petez les chansons. 
• • • • 

Oblet ch^ri quand mon renom futile 

be Tos vieux ans charmera les dou- 
leurs ; 
A mon portrait quand votre main debile 

Chaque printemps suspeodra quelques 
fleurs, 
Levez les yeux vers ce monde invisible 

Ou pour toojours nous nous r^unissons ; 
£t bonne vieille au coin d'un feu paisible 

De Totre ami r^p^tez les chansons." 

'* And you, mj winsome lady, must grow 

old,— 
Grow old, alas ! and I shall cease to be. 
For me, even now, days lost appear twice 

told. 



Time in his flight eoutfts oa so heed. 
lessty.* 
Survive me ! but let baleful age still find 

Thee to my tes«ons ever, ever true. 
And, good old woman, near a hearth foil 
kind 
Still be thy lover's lays troU'd forth by 

you. 
• • • • 

My own heart's darlbg ! when my vwh 
renown 
Sliall soothe the aoirows of thy ^aiUag 
years, — 
When from thy trembling hand a flow ry 
crown 
Will deck my portrait as each spring 
appears, — 
Oh, lift thine eyes unto that world un- 
seeOft 
Where we at last shall meet to part no 
more ; 
And old and gentle, near a hearth screii«» 
Still from those lips thy lover's lays 



outpour ! 



M. B. 



In these verses of BeraJiger's there 
is true pathos and exquisite tender- 
ness. Horace never approaches this. 
His love-ditties are, as it were, like 
flowers, beautiful in form and rich in 
hues, but without the scent that 
breathes to the heart The efibsions 
of the latter might be represented 
in the garden by the dahlia ; of the 
former, oy the rose. 

As a concluding observation, we 
have to say, that Ave think that, in 
Horaoe*s odes sacred to wine and 
friendship, there is far more hearty 
and sincere feeling than in any of the 
others. His love of external nature 
also seems to have been genuine, and 
his snatches of description are often 
beautiful. We take our leave of 
him for the present. Perhaps on 
some future occasion we may say a 
word or two about some of his lyric 
poems, and the best versions of tnem 
mto English. 

Morgan Rattijsh. 



Or,— Digitized by LjOOQIC 

" As time rolls on in its rapidity.** — M. R. 
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Aix who hare mored in scenes of 
busy life find continiudly recurring 
to recollection, from the chapter of 
the past, incidenta calculated to 
awaken interest or gratify curiosity. 
Those who are least able to commit 
what they have seen or heard to 
permanent record, it often unfortu- 
nately happens, are the j^Miies who 
have the most to communicate. With 
such the power waits not upon the 
wilL Mai^ who publish their own 
sodTenirs are, on the other hand, 
sdepts at dressing up their descrip- 
tions to advantage, although pos- 
sessed of very scanty matenals. In 
the present instance, ^Hhe species 
whkh the senses have brought in," 
stored in memory, and redelivered as 
theyrecur, are aU that can be offered. 
We had been residing for some 
montlM in a French chateau in the 
department of the £ure. It was at 
the end of the eventful year 1815 
that we crossed the Channel for 
the first time. The distance of our 
residence from Paris was forty miles. 
We had never seen the Gallic capital, 
so renowned for its gaiety and splen- 
dour, though we had resided four 
incmths in one of the largest provin- 
cial cities of the land of the vine. 
Hie armies of occupation still re- 
mained in the country. Solitary 
travelling was not deemed so safe as 
wheii the native police alone was in 
activity. An £nglish commissary 
had been rohbed and murdered on 
the highroad to the northward of 
our doDcdcile, some considerable dis- 
tance off; it was true. The emissa- 
ries of justice and the gerwd'armes 
were doubly watchful in consequence. 
After all, considering tie position of 
the country with what had recently 
occorred, the good order maintained 
did not confer lesB credit v^T^^^ fli** 



oar hontB and set off for the **good 
city." 

At the time of which we are 
speaking steam was not come into 
usage. The name of France was a 
bugbear to John Bull, the larger 
part of whose family held French- 
men to be half men and half mon- 
sters. Napoleon was a second Cali- 
gula, succMful only through a series 
of lucky accidents, and ought to have 
been conouered years before the day 
of Waterloo. The introduction of 
steam has changed the mode of navi- 
gatbn since than, as twentv-eight 
years have altered the mode of think- 
uig respecting France. The larfi;er 
pitft of the generation of that day 
nas gone out of existence : with that 
generation a couple of maiden ladies 
of our acquaintance have departed, 
who would never touch any thing 
except lace that was imported from 
France. The introduction of French 
eggs filled them with dismay, lest 
Ei^lish people, by eating them, 
might imbibe Jacobinical principles. 
Nothing can better illustrate the 
prevaJent feeling and the want of 
mformation respecting the ocmdition 
and manners of our continental 
neighbours. 

" We will take little money with 
us,*' said my ccmipauion ; "we can 
get that in Paris ; and, being well 
mounted, we can perform our jour- 
ney by daylight." 

" Our horses will enable us to 
fight the battle of the sours with 
any rogues who may attack us ; my 
life we beat them at a race— <iZfon« 
danc!'^ 

Mine was a Waterloo horse, car- 
rying on the shoulder the honour- 
able graze of a bullet which passed 
through the leg of a British officer 
i« f >.p Rftadle. domir further execution 
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France mav be vain npon Uiat which 
bean a dose relationship to the 
baron. In the old town of Fontoise, 
through which flows the river of 
many agreeable reocdUctiona to our* 
selves, we pulled up at an inn, tht 
name of which mj notes omit. 

" What have yo« to eat, mj 
friend?" we demanded of the land* 
lord. He replied by a second qnes* 
tion, ^ What docs monsiear please to 
hav€ T* which Sterne woald hav« 
qvoted, perhs^ as a proof of Fren^ 
poMt9$»e, This remincu us that, being 
at Montrenil in 1815, the landlord 
of the inn (we think it was the t^ 
de bcmf) toM ns that he well remem- 
bered gfteitte, who used to write in 
the very room where we were then 
carousing. He was an old man, 
eighty years of age ; he added 
tiMt be had weathmd the stormy 
period of the revolution in the same 
noose, and should probably end his 
days there. Rev€non$ a no» mmdans. 
We told our Fontoise host that we 
were content to leave the dioice of 
our fare to him, as we did not pre- 
sume ourselves competent to dictate 
to one of his nation upon les arts 
tdUsa — ^above all, on matters of the 
table. We English had roast beef, 
beef-steaks, and melted butter : what 
were these to the innumerable pro- 
dttotions of ffastronomieal sdenoe in 
France ? Monsieur, sensiUe of the 
compliment, bowed twice. There is 
netmng like puttin|^ a landl<»rd in 
good humour to obl^ ourselves. 

*'Come, come,** said our compa* 
nion, ** order somethmg at once ; you 
will palaver all day : 1 am hungry.** 

We bade the landlord be qui<^ 
with whatever he chose to Imng us. 
He was one of the old school of 
Frenchmen, now passed away, wore 
powder, and curried a noaegi^ in his 
button-hole. 

A few simple but excellent dishes 
were soon upcm the table, the places 
of which, we were asBored by our 
host, would have been occupied by 
things more rechercH if time hod 



of the landlord*s own fiUher, for the 
Farisians say such endearing food 
mav be pleasantly taken so disguised. 
What matters it, particularly to tra^ 
vellers? Whatever it was, the vir- 
tues it exhibited were tranwoetidairt, 
or our appetite was more than east9- 
marUy complimentarv. 

^Qiampi^per This was cor next 
demand, as it was that of most Eag* 
lishmoi on first visitii^ the coantry 
of its growth— not so msch from 
preference, it is probable, as beeaose 
It could be had for five franca the 
bottle, while in Enflland it eoat 
twelve or fourteen sfiillmgs. Our 
landkrd feared he had not a bottlo 
1^ 

" How is that, monsieur ?** we in- 
quired. 

^ The English officers ^raak cham* 
pafrne before dinner^ with cttnner, 
and afierdinner,** he replied. Whoa 
the onl^ bottle that could be fo«ind 
was finished, we inquired for some 
other wine. We asked whether he 
had exhumed what he had buried on 
the approach of the allied armies : he 
told us he had as soon as order was 
perfectly restored, but then the offi- 
cers drank so much every day, his 
stock was reduced very low. 

^^ Ma foi, messieurs, how your 
compatriots would drink! Four of 
mine do not t^e as much as one 
Englishman" 

" They paid you well for your 
wine.** 

" Yes, for all they drank." 

" Did Uie Russians and Pmssiaiifl 
do the same ?** 

Our host shmg^i^ up his shoul- 
ders, saying by signs what he was 
unwilling to relate in wor^ seeiag 
the Cossacks were our dear allies — 
by the by, some of the most ill-look- 
ing, dirty savages we ever encoun- 
tered. We thought this delicacy in 
our host was a jmrt of that old sen- 
sibility to the feelings of others 
which marked the anciem r^ime. It 
has been evaporating rapidly ia 
France durmg the last few yeaim. 



tlMclbrt4romoftlbc,aBd tlwt they 
mkk Ibr every Hiiag tliey had. Tkt 
huMJmi onfy took wkmt A^ w»led 
IbreoiMumptios, iheMid, wndi wis 
to be eip e ctg d at sndi times ; bnt,at 
for the ri uMimiii, thcj wantonly de- 
stiagred wfaait they could not Me, and 
afaaott made a tedae aromd Uieni. 
ThlB witomicaii of waste wai almn^ 
diBtly bame ovt even in the ouuduti 
of the PnMDan ofteen. One of 



them uortfaew t geBtlemen wai qp 
tered in the house of a single lady at 
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a honse handsomely nir- 
hc took possess io n of the 
best apaitaients, aurie the serranta 
of the house his awn^ and seessed 
detennined to prove the maadni, 
*" Set a beggar on horsebadc,** &c. 
He eoald not speak Fieneh, bat en- 
desTOnred to make hbnsdf under- 
wood by signs. He rang the bell> 
and, wnen the servant eame In, 
doiied in a jargon not oonprehaided 
soBKtbing which he wanted. The 
poor servant would go out of the 
room, and bring baek a cufltei^ent article 
from that demanded. Upon tbss the 
Pinissian wonld take his cane, and 
dsrii a glass diaadelier to pieces, or 
posh it throQgh a mirror, in the way 
of retaliation, beoanse the do m esti c 
eonld not p er fo r m a task of which 
he was ^aonnt. But we digress. 

A bom of ebdoe burgnndywas 
biougfal us, which we eyed sullenly. 
Kag fas hmcn have small i^aid %r 
this, the finest wine in the world ; it 
WW exquisite St. George's: the first 
l^was swnilowed in sflenoe; the 
second elseitedfimit praise; the third 
restored ^K eqfuilibrinm of onr inte- 
giitv. The need of merit oonld be* 
ns longer wtthhdd, our prejudjees 
ifriaging dean out of the windows 
sf tfae MA-i*mai^«r. Altimuj^ 
wilfinff to respeet our conntiynien's 
p wj n dj oe a when they are honest, we 
cnmot admit ^ supremacy of the 
dye - stuff called port, nor can we 
sgree in apphnidnig their vitupe- 
ntion of the finest wine in the 
werid. As Redi exchdnw, 



choly that eovats tho perislwd pasl-^ 
it is like a snatch of wfld nmsic be- 
eonse mote to memory^ — the sbmU 
of a long-forvotten wild-iowei^-tiiat 
pam fran the ^by-gone** whkh wt 
wonld not escape to witness the most 
aoeomplishfd eonwdy. What mat- 
tecs it whether the sensation eone by 
bagandy or something that may w 
of a more exalted fimcy P 

We sat long in a merry cue, nor 
thought that we had no ehanes 
through our deky of reaching Ftois 
by daylight We knew nothhw cf 
tiae way, but were AiUy prepared to 
brave the efibcts of our isnoranee. 
On we went, like Bfiigers demon 
horse, '* tramp, tnunp, acrsm the 
meer.** Night approached whUe we 
were stttl a couiderable distan<e 
iVom the end of our ride. Qknaing 
casually over the road, a little out of 
its Ibrward diieetion, we saw on the 
right hand what at first we took Ibr 
a star just over the slope of a hill ; fit 
was the gilded dome of the Invatids, 
on which were expiring the last rays 
of that day*8 sun. Night closed in ; 
clouds veded the heavens, and in a 
little time all was dark as Erebus. 
Once we tend we hsd 1^ the road, 
riding we knew not whither ; we got 
oiff our horses, and recovered our 
way aft^ a scrambk, keqihig upon 
the pm>e. At kngUi we mounted, 
and steered by the Up^ of the tress 
that, bounding the raad, were seen 
though with diflieulty above ^ 
horizon. In thhi way we got) st last, 
in sight of St. Denis, rode bririily 
through Ae town, no one putting a 
question to ns, and went across Uie 
j^mEi between that town and Paris. 
The trees which now bound ^le road 
on either lAde have been planted since 
that time. The alUed amies cut 
down the whole for the extent of a 
ki^e. We were soon enabled to 
ateer our course by BAts in the 
saburba of the city, wWA we entered 
Me, pnsscd, threaded the Fort St. 
Penis, and made our way to we 
Chausn^d'Anthi: tfcerc we karned, 
to onr mortiflcatkm, that the ji^e- 



was an excellent table*d*hdte at thii 
hotel, the company being compoeed 
of individuals from most of the con- 
tinental oonntries ; many were mili- 
tary men, others connected with 
diplomacy ; several of the literati 
dined there occasionally. Among 

the military was Colonel H ^, of 

the Baden service, an administrateur 
of the post belonging to Bavaria, 
named Fairmbacker, and a solitary 
American, who, as the Yankees took 
it into their heads to do at that time, 
wore a gilt eagle in his hat. It was 
said tha^ the object of wearing this 
device was to distinguish than from 
the English, because the latter, they 
supposed, must be obnoxious to the 
Parisians. Yet to be taken for Eng- 
lishmen, who were then in the as- 
cendant, miffht have flattered even 
them, if TaUeyrand*s judgment be 
jlpood, into an indulgence of an error 
m their own regard: ''He had met 
many Americans who wished to be 
taken for Englishmen, but he never 
yet knew any Englishman who wished 
to be taken for an American.** 

We became anxious, the next day, 
to discover, from having arrived at 
night, whether our preconceived ideas 
of Paris were to be realised. We 
wait down the Rue St. Thomas, and 
had arrived nearly at the entrance of 
the Palais Royale, when we saw 
Robert Heathcote, with his ^tered 
and gouty l^s, eoing in the dnrection 
of the Rue St. Honore. No man of 
those days was better known than 
Heathcote: all who were west-end 
men, from St. James to the tennis- 
Gouit, must have him in memory; 
who of the gay and fashionable (ud 
not know ''Bob Heathcote," as his 
intimate friends called him? He 
was one of the best-natured men 
alive — one who had been of the 
acquaintance, among others more 
distinguished, of the Prince Regent. 
Unfortunately, his propensity for 
I)lay was incontrollable — a propen- 
sity most probably acouired in the 
particular society witn which he 
had mingled, among the dissipated 
who fbimed the prince*s circle, — 



went over to reside at Havre. He 
had just come to Paris to receiTe 
some money, of which we found he 
had already lost a portion at play. 
He died in 1823. George IV. seot 
for a collection of trinkets Heathcote 
had possessed, particularly snufT- 
boxes, and we believe purchased some 
of them for a short-bved poeseasioii 
in his turn. Our meeting was peeii- 
liariy agreeable at that moment. 
We walked on together towards the 
Tuileries, and had not eone &r 
before ¥re met the Duke of Welling- 
ton on horseback, attended, as \uk£U 
by only a single servant : the Duke 
recognised E^aihcote at once, and 
invited him to a ball which he was 
about to ffive in a dav or two afler- 
wurda. Heathcote held up his gouty 
leg to indicate how ill he was quali- 
fied for a dancer. " Ah, Bob, bell- 
toble, hell-table l"" observed the Duke, 
as he rode away, Heathcote laughing 
heartily at this reproof of his beaet- 
tinff sin. 

Paris was then the residence of 
the Duke of Wellin^n, and, if we 
recollect rightly, his house was near 
the Champs Elys^. A French cap- 
tain's guard was stationed there, for 
whom a cover was laid at the ducal 
table. It was reported that, when 
the late King of Prussia was in Paris, 
incognito as ue Count de Ruppin, he 
diuM one day with the Duke, and 
was met by Louis XVIII. This last 
monarch or some of his attendants 
were said to have objected to the 
officer dining at the same table with 
his sovereign, covers being laid fi>r 
not more than half-a-dozen ; it was 
said, too, that the Duke would not 
listen to this sentiment of the aneien 
rigimei and that the officer retained 
his place. The King of Prussia came 
one day and breakfasted at a little 
kiosk kept by a restaurateur in the 
garden of the Tuileries, where we 
happened to be: we were the only 
persons there. There were not half- 
a-dozen at that time in the whole 
puxlen, it being early in the mom- 
mg. We did not know the stranger's 
rank. His maiestv had breakfasted. 
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Louis Xvill. made dinbg an 
object of the firvt importaiice. The 
Btoaries of his gonnnandise are nume- 
rous : when in England, an exile, he 
would daily insist on seeing the fowls 
thre that were designed for his table, 
and on examining into their plump- 
ness himself. The caustic remark of 
Ttlkjrrand upon the journal which 
the kmg published of his escape from 
Paris is upon record: "It was a 
joomal of his fears and his bills of 
fare, his bills of fare and his fears.** 
The last time we ever saw him, he 
passed us in an open carrisge as we 
were crossing the Place Vendome. 
Ue was of frightful bulk, seeming 
to enlar^ rapidly, from the knees 
upward, in one formless mass of flesh 
and integument. We never saw in 
humanity a more uncouth develope- 
ment of the body, from the effects, 
no doubt, of his ravourite indulgence 
in eating. It was the opinion of 
Mnne that Louis XVIII. was fond of 
reading: one of the f^arde de corns, 
a young Irishman, bem^ asked if tnis 
was the case by a fnend of ours, 
desired him to come to the Tuileries 
the next day, when he should be 
there upon duty, and he would shew 
him the royal library. The invita- 
ti(m was accented ; the young garde 
de corps led tne way to a place which 
commanded a view of one of the 
lower apartments, where there was a 
cook in a white dress spitting larks : 
"That is the king^s library, said the 
young soldier; "I know no other 
nearer than the Rue Richelieu,** — 
referring to the great national library 
of France. 

We once saw the royal gourmand, 
in the character of a soldier, review- 
ing troops for the first time : Louis 
was conifortably seated in a caliche, 
accompanied by her whom Napoleon 
used to style the only man of the 
family, the Duchess of Angoul^me. 
Hie marshals of France, who had led 
the French armies to victory under a 
""" jgUflij jrere all tliere. On 



on the ground meognto. The King 
of France and the members of the 
royal fiunily remained on the right 
ffamk. We were much struck with 
the ramdity of the fire of the artil- 
lery, which seemed to be a very per- 
fect military arm in the French ser- 
vice. We shall not easily forget the 
dust and warmth of that day. Paris, 
in the height of summer, has a d^;ree 
of heat at times perfectly tropical. 

At this review was Sir Sidney 
Smith, whom we had met long be- 
fore in England. His brother, Mr. 
Spencer Smith, we had known almost 
from the time of his arrival fnmi 
Constantinople, where he had been 
chargi 'd'affaires. Sir Sidney was 
distinguished at that time by his 
leading a grey horse about the streets, 
on the back of which we never once 
saw him mounted; he was peculiar 
for the smartness of his dress, wearing 
a daret-colonred coat with gold but- 
tons. Sir Sidney*8 merits were never 
duly appreciated by the ministry 
under which he was employed: he 
was too chivalrous for cabinet men 
and officials at home ; they disliked 
him, and he had no love for them ; 
he saw much farther than they did. 
His agreement with the French for 
the evacuation of Egypt, which 
Lord Keith rescinded on his ar- 
rival, was represented to Sir Sid- 
ney*8 disadvantage at home. What 
was the result but that, after a 
most expensive expedition from Eng- 
land, the blood shed in two or three 
sanguinary contests, with the death 
of Abercromby and the expense of 
a second army sent from India, — 
after all these useless sacrifices, the 
French obtained terms very little 
more to their disadvantage than Sir 
Sidney had granted. Sir Sidney's 
mind was extremely acttve: ninple 
and straightfoTwara, his imagina- 
tion was continually at work. His 
simplicity of character was afterwards 
put to the test somewhat ludicrously 
bv a wair who, we believe, was never 
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Qiftion<tfilie pc^ at hMrioff of Sir 
Sidncjr't bmnaoe efforts; nirthw, 
that Lord £xinouth having sent to 
htm, his holinets, the key of the 
dungeons of Algiers, the pope had 
thought he coula not do better than 
request so great a fViend to hunumity 
as Bir Sidney to accept it as a proper 
pendant to nis projected scheme for 
exterminating slavery, to be kept in 
the archives of the order of knight- 
hood. His holiness also requested, 
in addition, Sir Sidney's acceptance 
of three of the orders of knighthood 
of the golden spur, one for nimself, 
the two others for whomsoever he. 
Sir Sidney, might deem most worthy 
of them. 

Sir Sidney's brave and open heart 
at once swallowed the bait, that 
seemed to flatter the object he had 
in oontemplation. Of deceit or hoax 
he never dreamed. He sent off one 
of the two orders of the golden spur to 
the French prime minister, the Duke 
de Bichelieu. We forget to whom he 
offered the other, or whether he of- 
Ibred it to any one at all. The Duke 
de Bichelieu called upon Sir Sidney, 
soon ailer he received the present, 
to express his belief that the chival- 
rous sailor had been imposed upon. 
The whole turned out a hoax, as 
might be expected. Neither the let- 
ter, key, nor insignia of the golden 
spur, had beeA beyond the barrier 
(^ Paris. 

The reader must pardon our dis- 
cursiveness. We must bo permitted 
to jump ik-om Dan to Beersbeba, if 
we fina ourselves tempted. To go 
back to our first days adventure, 
we returned to the Fahus Eoyale to 
dinner. It then bore a different as- 
poot jQrom what it does at present \ it 
ymu if possible, more chequered and 
varlsd. It exhibited a medley that 
rose higher and sank lower, that tqok 
in evenr respect a wider ran^p. 
Louis XVin. shut up some of its 



room, fitted up tasteftilly In die 
Eastern style, in whieh the waiters 
were females, attired in Circasskm 
dresses, bearUtg names of EaMan 
derivadon, all beginning with the 
last letter of the alphabet, as Zaide, 
Zobeide, and the like. Here we took 
our coffee, and sat until eompdled 
hy the heat to adjourn into the open 
air; and, finally, to the Hotel de 
TEurope, where we agreed to break- 
fast with one of Heathcote's (Henda 
the next day At ten. 

We kept our ajmointmentv but 
found on our arrival that our host 
was not up. We entered his sitting* 
room. There was a stran^r seated 
in the middle, apparently m a state 
of perfect abstraction. He seemed 
not to have noticed our entrance for 
a few moments; when he did ob- 
serve us, seeiuff we were strangers, 
he rose up. We b^ged him civiUy 
enough not to disturb himself and 
leave the room upon our account. 
He muttered som^ing, we scarcely 
understood what, '' that he was just 

going," and we saw him no more, as 
e went immediately out of the 
room. 

It is the inevitable consequence of 
devotion to play that it subjects 
those upon wnom it fastens tp the 
worst society— to meet, upon equal 
terms, the scum and dr^ of man- 
kind. High or low, well-bred or 
villanously vulgar — all gamesters 
are hail - fellow - well • met com- 
panions. The person of whom we 
nave just spoken was a square-built 
man about forty years of age, strong- 
made, tall, with a sullen, oetennined 
expression of features, that in them- 
selves were neither remarkab^ good 
nor peculiarly ill-looking; he nad 
dark hair and eyes ; bit complexion 
was pallid ; his fordiead low, broad, 
and indicative of firmness, though 
his features were somewhat elongatal 
Perhaps the gloomy or sullen ex* 
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w we do nai neoidleet bow olher- 
wiKbe waa dreeaed. 

^Who was that sulky -looking 
fellow aittiag in yoor room?** we 
aiked of our friend. 

He replied, — 

'^He 18 a gentleman of Lincoln- 
shire, who h«8 been some time in 
Paris. He ia at present in an awk* 
ward predicament, having souandered 
away all he posaessed. Ue came 
here to sdicii my interferoace with a 
cieditar.** 

We subsequently learned that the 
creditor was a bootmaker, named 
Astley* who had been involved in 
wme political troubles, or charged 
with seditious practices in Englimd, 
and had oome to France, where he 
carried on his trade ¥rith success, and 
was said to be worth 20,000/*. It ap- 
peared he had discounted a bill ror 
the party whom we had just seen, 
whicn no means had been provided 
to meet. Astley agreed to advance 
die money to take up the bill, and 
save the credit of the acceptor, on 
the asBuraxicc that all would be made 
right in the end, and handed the 
numey over for the purpose, when, 
in nlaee of taking up the bill, every 
shilling was carried to the gaming- 
table and lost. This man was, four 
or fiveyears afterwards, the conspi^ 
rator Tbiatlewood! It was the only 
time we ever saw him ; but no one 
could have aeen him and not said 
there waa the material for a de^- 
rate work — the instrument Cbr any 
daring act. Our exdamation about 
him IS folly expressive of the un- 
pression he made at first sight. 
Though the idea <^ the man was un* 
&vouraUe, we ooold then little ima« 
gine Uie eztrame ai hit obaracter* 
«^\i less could we guess the nature 
of his exit several yean afterwards 
in hu own oountry by the hand of 
justice. Beings, we jogged, a man 
of mediocre intellect, sneh as is ^ene* 



fk* Hewasamanef flsjaapaMJons' 
^y} 4 oT"**^bV ^^^^^Af w^'T^^'^^t unflhec kfld 
by moral feelings and rendered reck- 
\em by his neoessitotts circumstances. 
Ue was i\irther uraed by hatred to 
Lord Sidmouth, who, for some rea^ 
ton — we forget what^had subiccted 
him to a long imprisonment. Had he 
been placed amid the agitation of a 
revolution, he would never have risen 
beyond the bad eminence of a leading 



We found our table-d' bote remark- 
ably pleasant The converaatioii of 
so many fbreiffners was novel and in- 
structive, whue it tended to remove 
that reserve, uid, in s(nne respects, 
we fear we must add, that contempti- 
ble feeling which Englishmen, so long 
cut off fhmi continental intereourse, 
cherished too much towards foreign- 
ers. A Frenchman, on my alluding 
to Bobespierre, said he had twice 
seen hiuL lie twice took letters to 
him from the Convention. He en- 
tered the Tuileries, and proceeded to 
where Bobespierre was to be found. 
A sentinel was pacing backward and 
forward on the landmg-place of the 
staircase, who did not cnallenge him, 
and he passed on through several 
^^Nurtnicnts. At last he came sud- 
denly upon a room with the door a 
little open, where the tyrant was 
seated at a table, on which he rerted 
his elbows, his chin upon his hands, 
lie seemed wholly abstracted, neither 
spoke nor moved until he saw a 
stranger nearly chm to him; he 
then started, ana hurriedly demanded, 
"Whatdoywdo herer •*Ihave 
a lettw for you, citiMn.'* Bobas* 
pierre took the letter, beat it en the 
table, and shook it several times, as 
if he fiaared there waa soma poison- 
ous powder within ( he then nanued 
the contents. After this, looking 
apprehen^vely at the bearer« he in- 
quired by what meana he had found 
his way mto that amrtment without 
bwg announced. Upon exp laining 
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take the letter in public, or not de- 
siring at that moment to be recc^nised. 
He DToceeded after Robespierre into 
the Kue St. Denis, where tJiey en- 
tered a miserable-looking house, and 
then mounted the stairs. At the top 
was a sentry, who called out " Qui 
vioe f " Robespierre passed on. ** A 
letter for the citizen Robespierre," 
was the reply made to the sentry, 
who desired the letter to be given him. 
On receiving it, he entered a room, 
leaving the door ^jar. It was a large 
apartment, and an apparently elegant 
table with many covers was laid out 
within, not at all comporting; ¥rith the 
exterior appearance of the house. 
The sentry soon came out again, with 
the reply that an answer should be 
sent by citizen Robespierre to-mor- 
row. This was probably one of the 
orgies of the monster and his friends, 
who were then deluging France in 
blood. 

There was one individual, at least, 
alive in 1816-17, who had been on 
the sanguinary jury of Fouquier 
Tinville, the public prosecutor of the 
revolutionary tribunal, though all 
were supposed to have met the doom 
they merited. He was then a cou" 
dergcy or porter, at a private house, 
a shoemaker by trade, aged fifty-five, 
although he looked full seventy. He 
had mild blue eyes, which were sel- 
dom seen, for he scarcely ever looked 
up when spoken to ; never if he had 
any work before him, which formed 
an excuse for retaining the position 
which shame and remorse had made 
habitual. Hour after hour of the 
day, his chin on his bosom, as if the 
light of heaven were distasteftil, he 
replied in monosyllables to the in- 
quiries of those who addressed him. 
The enthusiasm of active guilt had 
passed away, and the slow suffering 
of a tortured spirit had come in its 
place. There was a deluge of blood 
over his conscience ; his life was a 
prolonged misery, a continued pain, 
a living hell, the suffering fttmi which 



bated, since, if shewn by the verdiet 
not to have been a temptatkm, it 
may in the reverse case be nm- 
toially so interpreted. It is in the 
nature of snch an institution to be kept 
above suspicion. We are sorry that in 
England m many cases this bad cus- 
tom has been introduced ; we believe, 
sometimes the jury are only paid 
when the verdict is given on a par- 
ticular side. 

Twenty-eight years ago there were 
alive many who had passed through 
the troubled times of the Re volution, 
and to whom some of its fearful nar- 
ratives were ftresh in recollection. 
Now full half a century has gone by, 
and swept away most of those who 
could tell its tale, that were old 
enough to judge its causes or share 
in its perils. The convulsion which 
jhook the thrones of Europe to their 
foundation is already become a matter 
of history rather than of personal re- 
lation from ocular testimony. Among 
those with whom we became ac- 

^uainted in Paris was Count Scipion 
u Roure, an individual advanc^ in 
years, of superior attainments, but 
whose early life it was evidoit had 
been pa^ed in the dissipation and 
profligate habits of the old Bourbon 
monarchy. He was, by his mother^s 
side, of the race of the Bolingbrokes 
in England, and inherited proper^ 
here through that relationship. This 
property consisted, we believe, wholly 
of some of those houses in Bond 
Street which go back to others in 
Albemarle Street. When the war 
of 1793 took place, the count was 
cut off from the receipt of any pecu- 
niary advantage from the property, 
up to the time when we nrst saw 
hmi. A large sum in roits must 
have aocnmuuted, of which the count 
as yet knew nothing certain. The 
whole had been confided to the care 
of the late Mr. Oliver Cromvrell, an 
eminent solicitor, who, whether alive 
or dead, was at this time unknown to 
Du Roure. We had occasion to 
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l^igiand; that he had a daughter 
named to a Mr. Russell there, who 
had applied to take the name of his 
father-in-law, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
already mentioned, but that I^rd 
Castlereagb, to whom the application 
had been made^ had bluntly refused 
leave. We returned to Paris, and 
then communicated the fact of 
Mr. Cromwell's being alive to the 
coimt. We heard no more of the 
matter from himself but we were 
told, several years afterwards, that 
Mt. Cromwell had most honourably 
fulfilled his trust — that Du Koure 
had come to England, received his 
property, and, dying immediately 
afterwards here, it had gone to, we 
believe, an only son ; but of this we 
pereonally know nothing, not having 
ieen Du Eoure alter we finally quitted 
Paris. 

The count was an Orleanist in the 
time of the IteTolution. We were 
told this by himself. He said that 
the Duke of Orleans was made out 
a much worse man than he was in 
reality. At that time there was little 
consideration of family feeling among 
the Bourbon princes- The Duke of 
Orleans had taken part with Neckar 
again t the court at the breaking out 
of the Revolution. " He had been 
in England," said Du Roure, " where 
he had become intimate with some of 
the English princes. After his re- 
turn he was more opposed to the 
court party — that party which caused 
the irresolution of the king and the 
consequent discovery which finally 
occasioned the unfortunate end of 
that aimable but weak-minded mo- 
narch — that hia word could not be 
relkd upon.'* The duke said that 
he had seen in England what liberty 
was enjoyed by the king*8 sons. 
''Here am I,*' said he, "the richest 
individual in France, who cannot take 
my horse and ride beyond the barriers 



Da Roure assured us, were not nu- 
merous. This is confirmed in Mig- 
net's history, which did not appear 
until ten years after we had this con- 
versation with Du Roure. Mignet 
says, that in the assembly *^ he voted 
with the majority, not the majority 
with him." Agam, " he had neither 
the endowments nor faults of a con- 
spirator.'* The court was afraid of 
him, and he might have aided some 
popular movements which would 
nave happened without him, but his 
elevation was never an object of the 
time, nor, probably, of himself, up 
to the period of Mirabeau^s death. 
After that event, it could not have 
been dreamed of by any. The other 
French princes, when the court mea- 
sures had failed for re-establishing 
arbitrary rule, left the king to wea- 
ther the storm they had assisted in 
raising, and quitted France. Du 
Roure was imprisoned in St. Lazare, 
and was saved from death by the fall 
of Robespierre. He saw the younger 
Robespierre brought into the same 
prison from whence, but two days 
before, the well-known I^russian 
Baron Trenck, who had for some time 
lived in Paris, in the Rue de Clichy, 
was conducted to the guillotine. 
Trenck was guillotined on the 25th 
of July, 1794, and both the Robes- 
pierres on the 28 th of the same month. 
As the adventures of Baron Trenck 
have been read by every body, we 
may as well mention the account of 
his death and its immediate cause, 
which arc, we believe, wholly un- 
known in England. Trenck would 
have escaped by the fall of Robes- 
pierre, but be was of a busy temper ; 
to remain quiet in any position did 
not eeem to belons to the man's na- 
ture. " He was,*^ said Du Roure, 
" the greatest liar I ever knew. To 
that, his favourite propensity, he 
owed his fate. Our hope of escape 
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Erison-walls, and were not without 
opes that this intelligence was cor- 
rect. Still we were puzzled to dis- 
corer how such information could be 
promulgated amongst us, as it thus 
was, early every morning, with some 
new addition. This prevalent topic 
of conversation, it seems, had, with 
its daily additions, reached the ears 
of the gaoler, who caused the gates of 
the prison to be closed to ingress or 
egress until the day was far advanced, 
in order to try whether any fresh 
news thus circulated came from with- 
out or was concocted within the walls. 
Trenck that morning circulated some 
additional particulars about the Prus- 
sians' vicinity to Paris, which were 
traced to him through those to whom 
he had communicated them, with the 
addition, that his information was 
certain, for he had just received it, 
which was impossible. lie was thus 
caught in circulating false rumours, 
complained of by tlie gaoler, and lost 
bis head by the guillotine, near the 
Barrier du Trone. He was buried, 
with the other victims of that san- 
guinary period, in a spot of ground 
not more than thirty feet square, in 
the corner of the garden of the ca- 
nonesses of St. Augustine, near the 
ancient village of Picpus, now in- 
closed in the Fauxbourg Antoiiie. 
In this spot, not more tiian thirty 
feet square, no less than 1298 bodies, 
victims of llobespierre's sanguinary 
vengeance, were interred, with quick 
lime, between the 14th of June and 
27th of July, 1794." 

The count was a man of consider- 
able literary talents, and was fully as 
familiar with English as with French 
literature. In person he was stout 
and thick -set, his countenance by 
no means prepossessing, from a di- 
sease which had disfigured it. He 
was slovenly in his dress, fond of his 



These were followed by a man on 
horseback carrying a black flag be- 
fore the funeral car, which was open, 
and drawn by four horses. Lpon 
the coffin was deposited a princely 
crown, the deceased being of that 
rank, or prince of Esling. Three 
men followed, with the heraldic de- 
corations of the deceased borne on 
black velvet cushions. The mar- 
shaFs horse came next iu the pro- 
cession, covered with black crape; 
then the domestics, and, alter them, 
one of the sons of the deceased, as 
chief mourner. The names so re- 
nowned in Gallic warfare caught our 
attention now in the procession, of 
whom scarcely any remain among 
the living. Ihere were the Dukes 
de Valmy, Conegliano, Dantzick, 
Treviso, Tarento, Reggio, Belluno, 
Ragusa, d'Albufera, Coigny, DeFcl- 
tre, and the Counts Jourdan, Bonr- 
nonville, De Vignolles, Scrrurier,and 
others, with a number of inferior 
military officers of all grades. The 
late marshal's carriage and twenty 
or thirty mourning - coaches, vdth 
military, closed the procession. The 
whole moved at a slow pace to the 
church of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
where the coffin was deposited on a 
species of platform, over which was 
a canopy ornamented with the ban- 
ners and arms of the deceased. In- 
cense was burned over the coffin. 
The funeral service was then read, 
four of the marshals supporting the 
pall during the impressive ceremony. 
The procession set out after the ser- 
vice was over for the cemetery of 
Pere-la-Chaise. The marshals fol- 
lowed, not as they had come to the 
church, but in carriages. The 
drums rolled solemnly at intervals, 
while the music played airs that 
came mournfully home to the senti- 
ment of mortality. On reachins the 
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MrfforFnnee; and is thk^ thought 
we, the end of human glonr — the 
lesKOi BO eontiniially rep^ed, with- 
out coDYictkm, of the utter worth- 
leasoeaB of that which men pursue 
thioiich crime and desolation ? It is 
even tnus ! Never did we feel more 
philosophers than at that moment. 
It was a sight for a philosopher's re- 
flections. A son of battle lay near 
Oft extinguished ; all he could value 
of hnman glory was over. We were 
leaning agamst the doorway of a 
iumse where Louis XIV. and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had visited their 
bigoted confessor — their glories and 



crimes, too, were eclipsed. The walls 
of the cemetery, crennelled for mus- 
ketry, which had been defended \siXh. 
bravery in 1814 against the allies, 
lessoned to us that the gloir of the 
good city of Paris had also departed 
— that Victory had fled from her 
Arch of Triumph. 

"Honour" with Falstaff, and 
"glory," with our interpretation of 
that moment, were upon a par. We 
are not sure whether the view both 
of Falstaff and ourselves upon these 
"trim reckonings" were not eoually 
correct—justifiable to the very letter. 
Vabow. 



A FINE DAY IN THE TEMPLE. 



Wa like the Temple ! What Tem- 
ple? George Herbert's, Richard 
Cnshaw's, or King Solomon's ? All 
three read well ; but our Temple is 
a Temple on the Thames. 

" Those bricky towers, 
The which on Themmes brode aged back 

doe ride, 
AVhere now the studious lawyers have 

their bowers, 
There whilom wool the Templer Knights 
to bide 
Till they decayed ihrougli pride." 

Spenser's Proihalamioti, 

A treat it is to get within the quiet 
precincts of the Temple, away from 
the noisy traffic of Fleet Street and 
the Strand, from "the full tide of 
human existence," and "haste, post 
baste," the crack of whips and "jab- 
bering and jam," to studious bowers, 
trim gardens, harmonious waters, and 
courts scrupulously clean. 

"To tvdj swain oo shriU-Toiced matrons 

sqomll; 
No dogs, no babes, no wives, to stun 

your ear ; 
No hammers thump, no horrid black. 

smith sear, 



dealers and Italian boys, parish-rates, 
and poor-rates, and charity-sennons 
are alike unknown. Happy in spite 
of dark staircases, both by day and 
night, a seeming dislike to gas and 
the new police, and an antiimthy to 
water up one pair of stairs ! 

The noble science of self-defence is 
hereditary in the inhabitants of the 
Temple, all the old arts of the Knights 
Templars have descended to the next 
in succession, and the lawj'crs of the 
two Temples fortify their precinct 
with something stronger than the 
strong arm of the law. The bencliers 
of the Temple have not disdained to 
study the arts of Vaul)an and Car- 
not. Gates, palisades, and barriers 
abound, and a stray chevaux-de- 
frise may be seen here and there 
throwing its long spikes out like a 
fretful porcupine, or a Macedonian 
phalanx, to the surprise of nursery- 
maids and their infant charges. There 
is no approach to the Temple but by 
a gate, a real gate, that moves easily 
and closes with a Newgate crash. 
None of your rusty -limged things 
like the City gates at T^t^ple Bar, 
♦l,«t lianff on creakmg hmges and 
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Inn Gate (the old Bam Alley en- 
trance is IxMirded up, why we know 
not, but we think ulegauy, though 
no one but a fool would dispute the 
right with the two Temples and men 
who have law at hand, and law, 
moreover, at prime cost). Then, on 
the river front we have the Water 
Gate; on the west side, Devereux 
Gate and Palsgrave Place Gate ; and 
on the east, \\Tiitefriars or Alsatia 
Gate. The grave old benchers of the 
Temple put little faith in imaginary 
landmarks ; they draw a hue round 
their legal rookery and trust to 
gates and turnkeys for the quiet of 
an uninterrupted right. 

The Templar Knights were 
"whilom wont to bide" within the 
precinct of the Temple, In the vear 
1118 (the 18th of Henry I.) they 
made their first London habitation in 
Holbom, and in the year 1184, in 
the reign of Henrv IL, removed from 
Holbom to the Temple — the Kew 
Temple, as it was then called. In 
1313, when the pride of the Templars 
and the avarice of Philip of France 
had wrought their overthrow, King 
Edward II. gave the New Temule in 
Fleet Street to Aymer de Valence, 
the far-famed Earl of Pembroke, 
whose tomb in Westminster Abbey 
has called forth the eulogistic criti- 
cism of the classic Flaxman. Aymer 
de Valence died without issue hi 1323, 
and by a council holden at Vienna 
in the following year all tlie lauds of 
the Knights Templars were given to 
the Knjgbtsof St. John of Jerusalem. 
King Edward HI. confinned this 
grant, and the Inner and Middle 
Temples were soon after leased from 
the Knights of St. John by the stu- 
dents of the common law ; and the 
Outer Temple, from the same reli- 



Mlddle Temple Hall was built in the 
year 1572, and in 1608 King James L 
by letters patent, conferred the two 
Temples on the benchers of the two 
societies and their successors in office 
for ever. No change of any conse- 
quence took plaqe in the stirriDg time 
of Cromwell and his party. The 
chambers of the maUgnant in the 
Inns of Court were ransacked and sold, 
and much mischief might have oc- 
curred but for the timely interfer- 
ence of AVhitelocke, a member of the 
committee appointed by parliament 
for searching and selling the cham- 
bers of the disaffected.* 

The history of the Outer Temple 
is not incurious. As Exeter House 
it descended to the see of Exeter, till 
the general seizure of every kind of 
church property at the Remnnation, 
when it was granted to William lord 
Paget, secretary of state in the reign 
of Henry VIIL, who enlarged it and 
called it after his own name. Two 
of Queen Elizabeth's favourites were 
successively its next inhabitants, 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, and De- 
vereux, carl of Essex. The names 
of Exeter, Paget, and Leicester dis- 
appeared from the spot with the 
owners themselves, but Devereux 
Court and Essex Street still preserve 
a memory of the London dwelling 
of Queen Ehzabeth's last great fa- 
vourite. 

Our forefathers felt great difficulty 
in assin^ing to the four Inns of Court 
the priority in rank which each laid 
claim to. The Law Lint places them, 
we observe, in the following order : 
1. Lincoln^s Inn ; 2. Inner remple; 
3. Middle Temple ; 4. Gray's InD. 
We can find no authority for this 
classification. The four courts vrere 
once co-e^ual. Shirley dedicates his 
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through the streets was glorious, 
and m the Datore of a tnumphf** 
says Herbert ; and Whitelocke wids, 
who was a prime mover in the enter- 
taioment, and a Middle Temple man, 
that a dispute arose which of the 
four courts should walk first in the 
procession. There was no other way 
of determining the dispute than by 
the dice; and chance arranged the 
four courts in 1633 the very reverse 
of the Lav List in 1844. Gray's Inn 
got first, Middle Temple second, 
Inner Temple third, and Lincoln's 
Inn ]a^ 

This was not the first time adiiHculty 
hid been felt in ^ving to each court 
its due rank of pr^edence. llie 
poet Beaumont has a masque of 
Grays Irm and the Inner Temple, 
the Inner Temple and Gray's Inn. 
Beaumont was an Inner Temple 
bird, and takes precedence of Fletcher 
before their " Works,** because he 
was bom last, died first, and wrote 
the least. 

The Gray's Inn and Inner Temple 
Masqne was performed at court on 
Saturday the 20th of February, 
1612-13. The occasion was one of 
CTeat rejoicing, — the marria^ of the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine with 
the Lady Elizabeth, danghter to 
James I. The great Loi3 Bacon, 
then Sir Francis fecon and solicitor- 
general, and a bencher of Gray's Inn, 
was, we are told, the chief contriver 
of the masque. The procession was 
by water, from "Winchester House, 
in Southwark, to Whitehall. Cold 
work this upon the water, at seven 
o'clock at night, in the freezing 
month of February ! The device of 
the masque was the marriage of the 
Thames and Rhine, a pretty idea 
prettily worked out. We have said 
the occasion was a great one,— 

•• To ce!ebrate the long-wished nuptials 
Eetwixt two goodly rivers that have 

mix'd 
Their gentle-rising waves, and are to 

grow 

Into a tkAnaon^ ••ro«m«. trr»».t US tuOm* 



presented on Shrove - Monday, at 
night, a masque, ** a memorable 
masque,** for so it is styled, which 
drew from Ben Jonson his noble 
encomium, " that, next himself, only 
Fletcher and Chapman could make a 
masaue.** 

We are not aware of any other 
masques tliat were performed at 
Whitehall by the members of the 
Inns of Court than the three already 
enumerated, by Beaumont, Chap- 
man, and Shirley. Browne, the poet 
of Briiannias Pastoral^ and a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple, is the au- 
thor of the Inner Temple Masque, 
'* done,** as he tells the society in 
the dedication, ** to please ourselves 
in private, by him that is all vours, 
W. Browne." Middleton has a 
masque of the Inner Temple, and 
Davenant a masque of the Middle 
Temple. There are no dates to the 
devices of Browne and Middleton ; 
but Davenant's was jwirformed in the 
Middle Temple on Wednesday, the 
23d of February, 1635. Henrietta 
Maria was present, and was pleased, 
as Sir Henry Herbert tells us, " to 
grace the entertainment, by putting 
off majesty to put on a citizen's ha- 
bit, and to sett upon the scaffold on 
the right hande amongst her sub- 
jects.'* 

The Templars at this time were a 
race of fine old benchers, and gay, 
manly students. Nor does Ben 
Jonson pay the gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court too great a compliment 
when he dedicates his Eoery Man 
Out of his Humour, " To the noblest 
nurseries of humanity and liberty in 
the kingdom, the Inns of Court.* 

" I command it He not in the way/* 
he says, '* of your more noble and useful 
studies to the public ; for so I sball suf- 
fer for it. But when the gown and cap 
is ofif,and the Loid of Liberty reigns, then 
to take it in your hands, perhaps, may 
make some bencher, tincted with bu- 
manity, read and not repent him.*'^ ^^ 

bSbrc 
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has lonff gone by of keeping Christ- 
mas with due solemnity and rejoic- 
ings. The staff of office has too 
long been broken. He was a riotous 
fellow, it is true, and his mirth at 
times got beyond the bounds of so- 
briety and order. Still, his mad- 
cap, spend-all manner, was of real 
service. He could thaw the frozen 
heart and loosen the purse -strinffs of 
the penurious in the cold, bleak 
months of January and December. 
Is there no way of reviving the 
harmless fooleries of good old Christ- 
mas in the Inns of Court ? Surely 
something should be done. The at- 
tempt would at least be praiseworthy. 
The triumphs of a Prince d' Amour 
in the Middle Temple Hall, such as 
Henrietta saw and Davenant de- 
signed ; or the fooleries of a Prince 
de la Grange, such as King Charles II. 
saw and Evelyn describes, were 
harmless outpourings of fun, fancy, 
pageantry, and splendour that merit 
revival just as much as the gew-gaw 
splendour of church decorations in 
the I'emple Church, or the bastard 
architecture of Queen Elizabeth^s 
reign in the new hall at Lincoln's 
Inn. We sincerely hope that some 
of the young sparks of Lincoln's Inn 
will open their new and noble hall 
with an entertainment characteristic 
of the times when Fortescue was 
a reader of their learned body, Sir 
Thomas More a mooter, and Sir Mat- 
thew Hale a wise and reverend 
bencher ; for benchers in the days. of 
Sir Matthew did not disdain to take a 
part in the mummings of Christmas ; 
and theVirtuoso of Shadwell describes 
apavin, or almain, danced by a spider, 
" with a kind of grave motion much 
like the benchers at the revels." 

The manner of keeping Christmas 
in the Inns of Court was both formal 
and peculiar. At the Inner Temple, 
early in the morning, the gentlemen 
of the Inn went to cnurch, and after 
the service did " presently repair 
into the hall, to breakfast with 



well-known sjrmbol of ChriBtmas, the 
boar's head, 
" With garlandes gay and rosemary ;" 

the gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
chanting the carol preaerved ly 
Wynkyn de Worde, and which s 
yet, with many innovations, 8ay» 
Warton, retained at Queen's College 
in Oxford. 

The manner of choosing their of- 
ficers at Christmas was equally cu- 
rious. Every thing was done in 
imitation of the king's court; a par- 
liament was called (for a meeting of 
members they denominate a parlia- 
nient), and a comptroller, treasurer, 
and other great officers appointed. 

** And these," says Strype, " bear rule 
in the house during the whole time of 
Christmas, and are to behave themselves 
in that post with gravity and authority, 
as if they were so in the king's house. 
Sometime:*,'' he adds, " wheu ihey have a 
young gentleman that will be profuse, 
they create bim a prince, witli such a 
title as they please, and be bath all his 
officers and n court suitable to a great 
prince." 

One Mr. T^ort was the yovng 
spark, as Evelyn calls him, who 
maintained the pageantry of the 
Prince de la Grange at Lincoln's 
Inn, on the 2d of January, 1662. 
The name of the Prince d'Xmour of 
the Middle Temple is unknown. 

The Christmas amusements of the 
Inns of Court were not confined to 
masques and antique pageantry 
alone. 

*' Tt is not enough," says Fortescue, 
" that the students sbould leam law, 
but to learn to dance, to sing, and to 
play on instruments on the ferial days, 
and to study divinity on the festival; 
using such exercises as they did who 
were brought up in the king's bouse." 

The history of the exercises and 
customs at Whitehall is the history 
as well of the exercises and customs 
in fashion at the Inns of Court, But 
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" To th« dicing," says Strype, «* all 
eomefs are idmiUed ; mud it it to excM* 
■ire, baving such ftbiuidance of tables 
placed in the ball, that what cornea to 
the box generally amounta to about 50/. 
a day and night ; so that by this, with a 
small contribution ffom each student, 
ibe great charge of the whole Christmas 
is deAayed. But these rerellings and 
pbyings/' the reverend writer adds, 
*' gire so much occasion to mischief, by 
th« people's losing their money, and ap- 
prentices stealing from their maaters, tbat 
It is now [17fO] but seldom allowed of ; 
and it could be wished it were to be no 
more/* 

Two of our good old ^fiddle Tem- 
ple dramatists, Wycherley and Shad- 
well, allude to tnis general dicing 
custom of the Inns of Court at Christ- 
mas :— 

** Thtododa, Metbinks Mr. Drybob is 
a notable man. 

" Brisk. Ay, nnadaro, as far as Inns-of- 
Cottrt breeding ; but we are shore those 
things. 

•• Hammond. Are you above Inus-of- 
Coo rt breeding? 

" Britk. Yes, that I am, sir. What'* 
tbat to youl 

** Raymond. Why, it is not five months 
since I saw you strut most majestically 
in the ball, and inveigle n tbirJ man at 
sixpenny in-and.ins ; and by help of a 
doxen men chastise one poor topper or 
palmer. 

" Briik, But, sir, Td hove you know, 
I was as well esteemed tliere as any 
man that ever ate loina of mutton 
dry-roasted yet, and danced as well at 
the revels, too. And, let roe tell you, 
that at Christmas, when we were to have 
had a prince, I was as fair for preferment 
as any man there ; but tlie government, 
by reason of some civil dissensions, fell 
tnat Christinas to a commonwealth." 
Th* HumourisU, 4to. 16T1. 

Nor is the language of Freeman, 
in Wycherley's Plam Dealer less cu- 
riously illustrative of the dicing cus- 
toms of the Inns of Court, as described 
by Strype : — 

" Methinks," says Freeman, " tbat 
Westminster Hall is like one of their 
own halls in Christmas time, whither. 



The Temple Revels of 1697-8 
concluded, as the Post^Boy of that 
period tells us, *' with a fine masque- 
rade, at which the Czar of Muscovy 
(Peter the Great) was present The 
good old customs were fast dying 
away ; the masque had given way to 
the masquerade, and the Lord of Mis- 
rule of all good orders to the lord of 
riot and the dice-box. Yet certain 
practices were withal left behind; 
and at an entertainment in 1734, in 
the Middle Temple Hall, to which 
Frederick, prince of Wales, went 
incog, y the judges, we are told, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom, danced 
" round the coal fire," singing an old 
French song. We would give some- 
thing to recover this old French 
song. We would send a copy to 
each of the judges, with an earnest 
recommendation that he should prac- 
tise it eveiy night before he went to 
bed, that he might sing it, in con- 
cert with his learned brothers, as one 
of the ceremonials of the day when 
the new hall at Lincoln's Inn is 
opened. 

Middle Temple Hall was built in 
the year 1572, when Plowden, the 
well-known jurist, was treasurer. 
The roof is the best piece of Eliza- 
bethim architecture in London, and 
will well repay a visit. Kor is the 
screen unimportant in the history of 
our architecture, as an early and 
elaborate specimen of the transition 
style, quite out of keeping with the 
roof, and at variance with every 
thing around it. 

'* A Scot will fight for Christ's kirk on 
the Green ;'* 

and you do not meet a Middle Tem- 
ple roan but frowns when you utter 
a word against the superior bcauties 
of his screen. The common belief 
has been, that it was formed from 
the spoils of the Spanish armada; 
but the records of the society shew 
that it was set up thirteen y^;;^^; 
f««* the armada nut to sea. ^x^uauy 
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to be pleased and to adopt all that 
they are told. 

We first hear of Sbakspeare's 
Twelfth-Night in connexion with this 
fine old hall. A student of the Middle 
Temple, of the name of Manningham, 
kept a diary in the days of Shak> 
speare, and recorded in it a number 
of miscellaneous matters. This diary 
fell into the hands of Harley, carl 
of Oxford, and was afterwanls de- 
posited among the Harleian MSS. in 
the Museum (No. 5359). There is 
little in it, however, to call for pre- 
servation but this one entry, which 
runs as follows ; — 

"Fe6. 5.1601 [i.e. 1601 -«j. At our 
feast we had a play called Twelve Night, 
or What Ynu WHL Much like tlie 
Comedy of Errors ; or Menechmi, in 
Plautus ; but raost like and neere to that 
in Italian, called Liganni. A good prac- 
tise in it to make the steward believe bis 
lady widdowe was in love with him, by 
counterfaytiug a letter as from his lady, 
in general! termes, telling him what shee 
liked best in him, and prescribing his 
gesture in smiling, bis apparaille, &c. ; 
and then, when he came to practise, 
making him believe they took him to be 
mad." 

Can you not fancy from this too 
brief description Malvolio, the stew- 
ard, in love with the Countess Olivia ? 
and the original actor of the part (Bur- 
bage, perhaps, or Shakspeare himself) 
muttering aloud, and in this very 
hall, "There is example for't; the 
lady of the Strachy married the 
yeoman of the wardrobe." Can you 
not fancy him calling his officers 
about him in his branched velvet 
gown, having come from a day-bed, 
where he has left Olivia sleeping? 
We can, and asking for his kinsman, 
Toby; and frowning all the while 
on the good-natured old knight. We 
can — we can fancy it, and in this 
very hall, too. 

There is another circumstance 
connected with the Middle Temple 



This was in 1598, and in 1601 he 
made his proper submission and was 
restored. There is a monument to 
Martin in the Temple Church ; bnt 
the historians of the Temple have 
been at some loss for his history : in 
short, they know nothing about 
him. That he had been on intimate 
terms with Davies is proved bjr 
Davies's dedication, in 1596, of his 
poem on Dancmg " To his very 
friend, Master Richard Martin ;" and 
that he could distinguish genius, by 
the noble complunent paid him by 
Ben Jonson, who dedicates his 
Poetaster to him in the language of 
a grateful heart, and in the strain of 
one willing to own important obli- 
gations. 

Few fashionable people know any 
thing about Term-time now ; yet 
there was a period, and a very long 
period, in the annals of fashionable 
life, when there was no London sea- 
son out of Term, or more fashionable 
promenades than Gray's Inn Walks 
and the Temple Gardens. Moseley, 
the poets' publisher in the reign of 
Charles I. ^the Moxon of those 
times), advertises his several publica- 
tions as books published this Term ; 
and Dapper, a pert, smart character 
in one of Wycberlej^'s comedies, 
speaks of a woman ** as a line woman 
of a term^s standing, or so, in the 
town." " I came up, madam," says 
Mrs. Millisent to Lady Dupe, in 
Dryden's Sij* Martin Mar-all, " as 
we country gentlewomen use, at an 
Easter Term, to the destruction of 
tarts and cheese-cakes ; to see a new 
play, buy a new gown, take a turn in 
the Park; and so down again to 
sleep with my forefathers.'*^ Nor 
was this period changed when South- 
erne drew, in 1693, his characters of 
Lord and Lady JMalapert: — 

" lard Mai. Pray, my dear, lot** jro lo 
Monkey Hill. 

" Lady Mai, O law ! what should I 
do m the c^opftk^b^Li^GtifG^ino levees, 



clued that there were only three 
daaes of people who had any right 
to settle in London, — the courtiers, 
the citiaens, and the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Conrt. K the inhahitanta 
of London woe reduced in this way, 
oar great metropolis would look not 
unlike the i»ctiire of London as de- 
scribed by Cowley, when all the 
wicked w»e away from her : — 

" Let bat thy wicked men from out thee 

go. 
And all the fools that crowd thee so ; 

Even thou who dost thy millions boast 
A Tillage less than Islington wilt grow, 
A soUtode almost." 

There was a time when the owner 
of the Cock Tavern used to close 
his doors, and go into the country 
for the Long Vacation. " There was 
nothing doing in town, then, sir," 
said William, the waiter at the Cock, 
the other day. " K times were now 
as they were then, Mr. Colnett there 
might go into the country in the 
L<mg vacation, and I could take a 
holiday at Canterbury, or another 
run to Brussels, and about there; 
hut" (here he was obliged to cry out, 
^ A coming, sir !") " but the times 
are pressing, and we do uiiinter- 
mpted business here ; so that Q Com- 
ing, sir r) the Long Vacation now is 
no holiday to us." 

The Templars were a race (there 
are many that are so still) of pert and 
spmce young fellows ; but the Ke- 
Btoration wrought a wondrous change 
in the character of the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court The four equal 
and honotirable societies were at one 
time the great upholders of the dra- 
ma, and the sta^ drew its chief ex- 
i^nce from their support. At the 
B^toration they became the sub- 
jects, not the patrons, of the drama ; 
and characters were drawn of them, 
such as Young Maggot, in the Tnte 
Widow, by Shadwell; and Sir Tho- 
mas Shacklehead, in the Lancashire 
Witches of the same writer. Your 
Lms-of-Conrt breeding had a toucli 
too much, it was thought, of the 
wrong s^e of Temple Bar. Fielding 



little of the complimentary turn 
about it . — 

" Who studies fasLiuns in the Inns of 

Court, 
And proves that thing of emptiness and 

show, — 
That mongrel, half-form'd thing, a Tern* 

pie beau." 

Nor is Lloyd's picture of the law 
student in the reign of the second 
George unsupported by other testi- 
mony. Colman, in the ConnoisseuTy 
describes the students of the Temple 
in language not unlike the language 
of Lloyd : — 

" The Temple," says Colman, " is the 
barrier that divides the city and suburbs ; 
and the gentlemen who reside there seem 
influenced by the situation of the place 
they inliabit. They aim at the air and 
mien of tlie drawing-room ; but the holi« 
day sinortoess of a 'prentice, heightened 
by some additional touches of the rake 
or coxcomb, betrays it&elf in every thing 
they do. The Temple, however," he 
adds, " is stocked with its peculiar 
beaux, wits, poets, critics, and every 
chiiracter in this gay world ; and it is a 
thousand pities that so pretty a society 
should be disgraced with a few dull fel- 
lows, who can submit to puzzle them- 
selves with cases and reports, and have 
not taste enough to follow the genteel 
method of studying the law."* 

This is a little overcharged on the 
part of Mr. Town, and therefore a 
little tmfair, but still too curious to 
be omitted in any paper with the 
Temple for its subject. 

Julius Scaliger derives the word 
Temple from nfAuif— to cut off, a 
place cut ofT, separated, set apart. 

" If we may rely," says Dugdale, 
*' upon the testimony of Sir John Fortes- 
oue, the inns of court and chancery were 
then (as they are now) placed out of the 
City and noise thereof, in the suburbs of 
London." 

. The Temple in the suburbs of 
the time of Charles II. is now tbe 
most central place in London, ana. 
was once, it was thought, aclnaliy 
within the limits and jurisdiction ^ 
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jurisdiction within ihe precinct of the 
Temple. The lord-mayor, in March 
1668-9, was invited to the Reader's 
feast. He accepted, and marched 
through the Temple with his sword 
up. The students pulled it down, 
and a riot ensued. The major was 
forced to go and stay in a t)rivate 
counsellor*s chamber until the reader 
could get the voung gentlemen to 
dinner ; " and then my lord-mayor," 
says Pepys, " did retreat out of the 
Temple with his sioord vp.*' The 
City ctutoSf like a second Shallow, 
threatened to make a Star-Cham- 
ber matter of it; but the king and 
council refused to interfere, " sorry," 
like Pepys, " to see the City so ill- 
advised a.s to complain in a thing 
where their proofs were so weak." 

The Temple students were a fine, 
fearless set of fellows at this time; 
and it was well they were so, for 
their valour was often in request to 
repel the insolence of their neigh- 
bours in the cast. Scott has given a 
lasting celebrity to the lawless inha- 
bitants of Alsatia; his picture is 
drawn with all the careful finish of a 
master ; but it is too imperfect : nor 
is he always true to the character of 
the place, or the characteristic excel- 
lences of Shadwell. It was too long 
the fashion to decry the comedies of 
Shadwell. There has seldom been a 
greater mistake. Dryden, and his own 
barren pretensions to the laurel, have 
kept him down; but his comic 

fenius was of a high order, and 
is plan's abound in manners, and 
humours, and illustrations of his 
time; and on these grounds alone 
are far more valuable than the whole 
collected comedies of Etherege, Sed- 
ley, Wycherley, and Dryden. 

King James, in 1608, gave the 
Temple to the practitioners and stu- 
dents of the law, and the neighbour- 
ing: precinct of Whitefriars, in the same 



sherifis^-officers were baited md 

Eumped, thieves protected, young 
eirs plundered, and stolen property 
secured. The wise inhabitants of the 
precinct never allowed their riots to 
disturb the tranqnillity of Fleet 
Street or the Temple; and, ao long 
as the trained bands were not called 
out, and the wild young Templars 
were disinclined for a war, they could 
maintain their plunder and the pri- 
vil^es of their precinct. The bully 
swore by the hilts of his Bilboa; and 
his doxy had recourse to the spit, 
the poker, or the shovel when the 
cry of " An arrest I" was heard. 
The river ran at the foot of their 
precinct ; and when the cry of 
" Oars !" was raised, a boat was ready 
at hand to convey, if necessary, the 
cause of the disturbance to another 
county. 

When the Inns of Court were in 
the heyday of their aristocratic re- 
putation, "gentlemen of three de- 
scents only," says Grcrard Le^h, 
" were admitted." No matriculation 
in the Buttery Roll or the Manciple's 
Book * could make a gentleman of a 
grazier*s son. The herald must have 
seen and sanctioned his heraldic coat. 
There was, moreover, a school of 
probation to go through in an Inn of 
Chancery, before you could seek ad- 
mission to an Inn of Court. Each 
Inn of Court had, therefore, its as- 
sistant-inns of Chancery. To the 
Inner Temple were attached Clifford, 
Clement's, and Lyon's Inns ; to the 
Middle Temple, New Inn and Strand 
Inn; to Lincoln's Inn, Fumival's 
and Thavics'; and to Gray's Inn, 
Staple and Barnard's. Strand Inn 
was taken down by the Protector 
Somerset, and Somerset llouse erected 
on its site. New Inn and Lyon's 
Inn had been originally what ifowes 
calls Guest Imis ; the other inns had 
been the town -houses of the nobilitv 
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iMrin not be out of place to my 
soRiething bere of the oompoeitioa of 
the Inns of Court in the days of 
More, Coke, Bacon, Selden, and 
Hyde. Each Inn of Court coaskted 
of about twemfy readers, mxt^f utter- 
barristers, and one hundred and eigktjf 
socu\ or fellows, who spent tlwlp time 
*'in the study of the law, and com- 
mendable exercises fit for eentle- 
men." A student of an Inn of Chan- 
cery became an inner-barrister of an 
Inn of Court soon after his admission, 
and^ after seven years, he proceeded 
an utter, or outward hamster, and 
was then said to have been called to 
the bar.* Readers, or, as they are 
now called, benchers, >vere men of at 
least twelve years' standing as utter- 
barristers, — CTave ancients of the 
l4ace, with all their old student pro- 
pensities for a dance. Sir Chnsto- 
pher Hattou could trip it lightly 
when lord-chancellor, with " the seals 
and maces dancing before him ;*' Da- 
vies, when an utter-barrister of the 
Middle Temple, divided his leisure 
time between a poem on the /wt- 
morialify of the Saul, and a poem on 
Dtmcing^ ; and Edmund Burke, when 
a student of the same society, stood 
forward as the patron of an Irish- 
man, of the name of Johnson, who 
rode on three horses at a time. Jus- 
&e ShaUow, in Shakspeare, delighted 
to talk of the feats of his youth, 
when he lay at Clement's Inn. " I 
was once of Clement's Inn " he says, 
"where I think they will talk of 
mad Shallow yet. * * » There was 
I, and little John Doit of Stafford- 
shire, and black Georse Barnes, and 
Francis Pickbone, and Will Squele, 
a Cotswold man ; you had not four 
snch swioge-buckl^ in all the Inns 
of Court again." " I do remember 
him at Clement's Inn," says Falstaif, 
" like a man made after supper of a 
cheese-pcudng." 

The readirurg in the Inna nf P/^nr^ 



den, in 1634, was chosen reader of 
Lyoii*s Inn by the benchers of the 
Inner Temple, he obstinately refhsed, 
we are told, in spite of the ^many 
courteous and fair persuasions of the 
bench." Proceedings were taken 
against hun in their next parliament, 
and he wawalied before the bench, 
but still '' absolutely ref\ised to read.** 
He was then fined in the sum of 
20/., and excluded altogether tram 
the honours and privileges of the 
society. This harsn order was, in 
1032, set aside. 

When, in 1661, Heneage Finch 
was autumn reader of the .Inner 
Temple, he read on sbt different days 
concerning the payment and recovery 
of debts due to the crown. Sucn 
was the reputation of these readings 
that, at the first day's entertainment, 
several of the nobility of the king- 
dom and privy-councillors were pre- 
sent; at the second, the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and principal citizens of 
London ; at tlie third, the whole 
College of Physicians, in their caps 
and gowns; at the fourth, all the 
jufkrcs, advocates, doctors of the 
civu law, and all the society of 
Doctors* Commons ; and, at the fifth, 
the archbishops, bishops, and chief of 
the clergy. On the sixth and last 
day, the King came from Whitehall 
by water, heard with attention a 
discourse so agreeable in subject and 
matter to his peculiar necessities, and 
then dined with the benchers in the 
hall of the Inner Temple,-~an ho- 
nour, we are told, " never before 
granted by any of his royal progeni- 
tors." The way from the Temple 
Stairs was lined by the servants of 
the readers, dressed in scarlet cloaks, 
and white, tabby doublets ; the band 
of the Inner Temple (a noise of 
twenty violins) playing their best to 
bid welcome to the merry monarch. 

It would be a difficult task to as- 
m«Ti to anv one of the four courts a 
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bnt shall content ourselves with a 
simple enumeration of the names of 
the mighty dead who have mooted 
and devoured matton in the Inns of 
CJourt. Our catalogue, we fear, is 
very incomplete. It has cost us, 
however, a good deal of trouble and 
research. NogravebencTitror paiiig^ 
taking student has thought the his- 
tory of the Inns of Court a fit subject 
for a volume. The official registers 
of the four inns are not very easy of 
access, and we have no one work to 
turn to for assistance on this occasion. 
Mr. Herbert's is a very barren book. 
What is Mr. Addison about? A 
continuation of his History of the 
Knights Templars would be a wel- 
come addition to our literary re- 
sources. ' 

The great men of the Inner Tem- 
ple were, as far as our authorities 
will allow us to enumerate, Judge 
Littleton, the celebrated author of 
the Tenures; Lord Buckhurst, the 
author of Ferrex and Porrex, the 
first r^ular English tragedy so 
called ; Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Queen Elizabeth's handsome lord- 
chancellor; Sir Edward Coke, the 
annotator of Littleton, and the vile 
attorney that prosecuted Sir Walter 
Raleigh; the learned Selden; He- 
neage Finch ; and the abominable 
Judge Jefferies : Beaumont, the asso- 
ciate of Fletcher, — 

*' Beaumont and Fletcher, those twin 

stnrs that run 
Their glorious course round Sbakspeare*8 

golden sun ; " 

Browne, the author of BritanMs 
Pastorals; and, almost within our 
own time, the author of that all- 
ennobling x>ocm, The Task, by WiU 
limn Cowper, of the Inner Temple^ 
Esq, 

These are great names, not easily 
paralleled ; but still the Middle Tem- 
ple men are in no way behind their 
fellow- students in the law. Witness 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; Plowden,the jui-ist; Ford, 
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remarkable brothers, the two S^Q^ 
Eldon and Stowell. 

To Lincoln's Inn belong For- 
teso^e, whose celebrated book, De 
LaudAus Le^tan An^lim, was anno- 
tated by Selikn, as his cont<^mporary 
Little^u was annotated by Sir Ed- 
ward^Ookc ; the all but immaculate 
Sir Thomas More; Larobarde, the 
perambulator; and Sir Henry Spel- 
man ; Dr. Donne and Sir Jolui Den- 
ham ; Cromwell and Prynne ; Noy 
and Rushworth ; the good Sir Mat- 
thew Hale and Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the turbulent Lord Shaftes- 
bury ; the great Ix)rd Mansfield ; 
Erskine, Thurlow, Curran, and Can- 
ning. 

Gray's Inn can do without a long 
catalogue of ^* illustrious personages, ' 
when she has Lord Burleigh and 
Lord Bacon to defy the insolent su- 
periority of her sister-inns. Nor is 
she without her lesser heroes, men 
remarkable in many ways. There is 
May, the translator of Lucavi, and 
the secretary and historian of the 
Long Parliament ; Bradshaw, the 
lord-president at the trial of Charles 
I. ; and, nearer our own tinie, the 
meek, and good, and rare Sir Samuel 
Romilly. Shirley and Cleveland 
lived within her precinct; and Mr. 
Dyce edits old dramatists, and Mr. 
Frocter pens excellent English songs, 
within the walls where Bacon lived 
when he wrote his Essays. 

There is little that is old about 
the Temple Church now ; the beau- 
tiful proportions of the building alone 
remain, and no era is represented but 
the present. The old Knights Tem- 
plars have been so repaired and beau- 
tified, that the very essence (dirty 
some people call it) of antiquity has 
been taken away from them. We 
could buy a set of Knights' Tem- 
plars, just as much to our liking as 
these, in the New Road, at a cheap 
rate ; and in good purbeck too, Mr. 
Richardson. Then they have sent 
old Selden up stairs, and packed 
Plowden, coif, and eown, and all. 
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u'lq^ these Worcestenhire w&re 
tiles? Wecwinot We onee could 
find them. Where has Father 
Schmidt's organ gone, on which Blow 
and PuTOcU played, and the graceful 
foliage carred by the cunning skill 
of theall-graeefiil Grinlmg Gitoons P 
The rich associations and tramtions 
of the place have vanished, and we 
bare a kaleidoscope church instead, 
-a fuH dSspUv of the potter's, the 
hoase, and the nerald-painter's art — 
clerer and, perhaps, tasteful (the 
band at five-card loo on the ceiling 
excepted), but so little to our liking 
that we are much in the predicament 
ofthe Jews in Scripture, who, ''when 
(key saw the second Temple, reflected 
vpm Hie heaidy ofthe flrgt, and wept** 
We are for Irom blind, be it un- 
derstood, to the mwiy incongruities 
which the old Temple exhibited, and 
are keenly alive, we believe, to the 
good taste with which many of the 
receot alterations have been made. 
PfeW3, altar, and organ might have 
gone— every thing, indeed, but the 
fe- mamtmentf; Selden's, Plow- 
doi's, Martin's, &c HI as they assi- 
milated with the surrounding archi- 
tecture, they well merited to remain 
where they were. The benchers of 
the Inner Temple should never have 
sent their Selden, or the benchers of 
the Middle Temple their Plowden, to 
that loft, attic, or garret, or whatever 
they call it, where they are now 
placed. A^milatc the monuments 
m Westminster Abbey to the sur- 
roimdmg architecture, and no poet, 
not even old Chaucer, would possess 
a monument in Poet's Comer. Ke- 
rtorc the httle church of St. Michael, 
near St, Alban's, or the collegiate 
chnrch of Stratford, to all their pris- 
tme purity of style, and the statue of 
LordBacon, with its Sic Sedebat, must 
seek a niche in a museum or a niar- 
ket-pkce, and the monument of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare (the chief treasure 
of Stratforc^ a corner in the town- 
haD of his native borouffh. If the 



ta ag« when the Colltge of Heralds re- 
ligioutly guarded the dietinctioiM of blood 
and Dame ; a Uoa rampant garUant, be- 
tween Utree schalbp-ahells argent, oo a 
field a»ure. 1 ahould not, howerer, have 
been templed lo blazon my coat-of-orms 
were it not connected wiih a whimtical 
an^ote. Jk^out the reign of Jamea I. 
the three harmless tcballop-shella were 
changed by Edmuyd Gibbon, Esq. into 
three ogreues^ or female cannibals, with a 
deaign'of stigmatising three ladies, his 
kioswowen, who had provoked him by 
an unjust law.sait. But this aingular 
mode of revenge, for which he obtained 
the sanction of Sir William Seagar.king- 
at-arms, soon expired with iU author; 
and on his own monument in the Temple 
Church the monsters vanish, and the 
three schallop-sbells resume their proper 
and hereditary^ace." 

We were wont to look on these 
three echaUop-shelU with a great deal 
of interest, but half of the interest 
has ceased with the removal of the 
monument The benchers have sent 
it up stairs in the general sweep. 

ThQJwikioxu Hooker was, for six 
years, Master of the Temple,— "a 
place," says Izaak Walton, "which 
he accepted rather than desired^ lie 
had a stormy time of it in the Tem- 
ple. One Travers was then lecturer, 
a disciple of Cartwright the Non- 
conformist. Hooker, it was said, 
preached Canterbury in the forenoon, 
and Travers Geneva in the after* 
noon. The benchers were divided, 
and Travers was silenced by the 
archbishop, but not without oppo- 
sition and clamour. " I am weary," 
writes the mild and gentle Hooker, 
»* of the noise and oppositions of this 

5 lace ; and, indeed, God and Nature 
id not mtend me for contentions, 
but for study and quietness." Soon 
after Travers was pronibited from 
preaching, Hooker resigned the maR- 
tership of the Temple, and, m hrn 
quiet V^onage of ^^^^f ^\^;^. 

'^tel'^l^atimev.l.enw^^^^^^^^ 



The "Roond" of the Temple 
Church was once a place of public 
meeting. Thus Ben Jonson, m the 
AhhemUt (a passage unaccountably 
overlooked by every writer on the 
Temple Church), — 

** Here 's one from Captain Vaee, sir. 
Desires you to meet him in the Temple 

Church 
Some half- hour hence." 

And, in another place in the same 
play,— 

" I have walked the liaund 
Till now." 

Giflford has a note on this, — " Mr. 
Waldron informs me,*' he savs, " that, 
within his remembraive, the porch, 
or circular parts of the Temple 
Church, were left open in the day- 
time." Our old dramatic writers 
make ft^uent reference to the Tem- 
ple Church ; see Middleton's works, 
by I^ce, vol. v. p. 565 ; and Rowley, 
in A Search for Money^ informs us 
that the piUara of the Temple were, 
in his time (1609), htrng with poore 
metis petUitms, 

The students of the Middle Tem- 
ple, in the time of Henry VIII., had 
" no place to walk in, and talk, and 
confer their learnings, but in the 
church; which place, all the term- 
times, hath in it no more of quiet- 
nesse than the perwyse of Paules, 
by occasion of the confluence and 
concourse of such as be suters in the 
lawe.* Ralph, in his long argument 
with his master, refers to the custom 
of walking and waiting in the Tem- 
ple Church. " You can have wit- 
nesses to swear to any thing," says 
Ralph; *^go. Sir Hudibras, to tnc 
Temple ^valks, or the Temple 
Church, — 

" Retain all sorts of witnesses 
That ply i* the Temples under trees, 
Or walk the Round with Knights o' th* 

Posts, 
About the cross-legg'd knights their 

hosts; 
Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows in Lincoln's Inn." 



buRy; this flamdng hat, pinndPsp 
on one side, with a sandy, weather- 
beaten peruke, dirty linen, and, to 
complete the figure, a long, scandal- 
ous iron sword jarring at my heels. 
My companions, the worthy knights 
, of the most noble order of'^the Fost, 
your peripatetic philosophers of the 
Temple Walks." Dugdale has jire- 
served a curious old custom, not 
wholly extinct in his own time, the 
custom of each lawyer choosing a 
pillar in St. Paul's, where he could 
hear his client's cause, and take notes 
upon his knee; ^as they do," sap 
Dugdale, *' m Guildhall at this day.^ 
The nave of old St. Paul'a was, 
therefore, a Royal Exchange, or walk 
for the practitioners of the law ; nor 
is it unhkely that the Temple Church 
was once used for similar purposes. 
A little chapel, abutting m>m the 
round part of the Temple Church, 
and dedicated to St. Anne, was, in 
Aubrey's time, resorted to by barren 
women ; and was of great repute, he 
tells us, for making tnem joyfid mo- 
thers o/chUdren^l 

The Inner Temple Gate in Fleet 
Street was erected in the fifth year 
of King James I.; and the house 
above the entrance decorated at the 
same time with the feather of the 
Prince of Wales, the all-promising 
Prince Henry. The old Middle 
Temple Gate - house was built by 
Sir Amias Paulet, the same Sir 
Amias who put Wolsey, when a lad, 
in the stocks, on a charge of drunk- 
enness and riot at a fair. Wolsey 
had his revenge ; he shut Sir Amias 
up in the Middle Temple Crate-house 
" for the space of five or six years, or 
more." Here he re-edified his pri- 
son, and " very sumptuously too," 
says Cavendish ; ^ garnishing Uie 
same, on the outsade thereof^ with 
cardiinals* hats and arms, and divers 
other devices, in so glorious a sort, 
that he thought thereby to have 
appeased his old, unkind displea- 
sure." The present Middle Temple 
Gate was erected on the site of Pan- 
let's Gate-house in the year 1684, 
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Um ft penonase Hum Sanuiel John- 
flcm. Here, eight dayv afler he had 
been iatrodooed to him by Dsrics, 
Bo6well called for the first time on 
the great lexicographer. " lie re- 
ceived me very courteously/* write* 
Bonwdl, "" but it most be confessed 
that bis apartment, and furnitnrc, 
and moming-drcas, were sufficiently 
ancondi. His brovm suit of clothes 
looked very rasty ; he had on a little 
shriTcUed, unpowdered wig, which 
was too small tor his head ; his shirt- 
ileevea and knees of his breeches were 
loose; hia black worsted stockings 
ill-drawn up, and he had a pair of 
unbndded shoes by way of suppers. 
Bnt all these slovenly particularities," 
adds Boawell, " were forgotten when 
he bqgan to talk." Johnson's hbrary 
at this time was in two garrets over 
his chambera, where Lintot, son of 
the eelcbrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. 

Boswell was so much pleased with 
hu interview and so desirous of 
cultivating the acquaintance of Dr. 
Johnson, that he took up his abode 
with a friend in Farrar's Buildings at 
the bottom of Inner Temple Lane, 
the lane in which Johnson lived. 
"I found them," be says, "par- 
ticularly convenient for me, as they 
were so near Dr. Johnson's." 

Johnson was lixing in this lane 
when he was visited by Madame de 
Boniflers. 

" When Madame de Boufflers was first 
in England," sa;d BeauclerV, " shn was 
desirous to see Johnson. 1 accordingly 
went Trilh ber to his chambers in tKo 
Temple. When our visit was over, she 
snd lufi him and were got into Inner 
Temple Lane, when all at once I beard a 
noise like thunder. This was occasioned 
bf Johnson, who, it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his bead 
tUdt he ought to have done the honours 
oihU literary residence to a foreign ]ady 



loaM. A eaoridarable owwd of paopU 
gathered ronad, and were not a Uttla 
ftruck bv this singular sppearinoe." 

" Dr. Johnson told me," Bays Bos- 
well, " that I might rely both on the 
correctness of Mr. Beanclerk^s me- 
mory and the fidelity of his narra- 
tive. 

In Middle Temple Lane lived Elias 
Ashmole, the celebrated antiquary. 
Asbmole married Sir William Dug- 
dale's daughter, and here Anthonjr 
k Wood found the two great anti- 
quaries sitting and conversing to- 
gether. Strype describes a flight of 
stairs at the lower end of this lane. 
" Here," says Strype, "is a large and 
handsome pair of stairs of freestone 
for the taking water at, much resorted 
unto." These are the water-stairs 
commemorated in the well-known 
epigram : — 

" At the Temple one day Sherlock taking 

a boat, 
The waterman asked him which way he 

would float. 
* "Which way V says the doctor, ' why, 

fool, with the stream!' 
To Paul's or to Lambeth was all one to 

him." 

Sherlock was then Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and the sees of London and 
Canterbury were vacant about the 
same time (1748). Sherlock got St. 
PauTs ; Lambeth was given to Her- 
ring, archbishop of York. 

In Brick Court, " No. 2, up two 

pair of stairs," for so Mr. Filby, his 

tailor, describes him,* lived all the 

world's Oliver Goldsmith. His 

rooms were on the right hand as you 

ascend the stwrcase. Speakmg of 

rooks in his Animated Nature, he says, 

" I have often amused myself with 

observing thdr plan of policy from 

mv window in the Temple, that looks 

tipon a grove ^^ere^^^^^.^^w l^tv 
*^^-.i^«° ;« ♦i^A micliit of the v>uy. 
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works are stud to have been written, 
dwelt Sir William Blackstone. Black- 
stone had sung The Latoyer^s Fare* 
weU to his Muse^ and was busy with 
his Commentaries before Goldsmith 
became an inmate of the Temple. 
Curious contradiction, one great man 
bidding farewell to the Muse on the 
first floor, and another ^reat man 
invoking the Muse upon the second ! 

Brick buildings were first erected 
in the Temple in the eleventh year 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, during 
the treasurership of Thomas Daniel, 
Esq. Lilly, the astrologer, attributes 
the introduction of bnck building 
amongst us to Lord Arundel, the 
great collector.* Lilly may mean 
their more general use, or ne may 
mean what Sir Edward Walker savs 
of Lord Arundel, " That he was tne 
fii-st person that brought in unifor- 
mity in building, and was chief 
commissioner to see it performed in 
London, which, since that time, has 
added exceedingly to the beauty of 
that city."t 

There is a dial in Brick Court in- 
scribed with the motto, " Time and 
tide tarry for no man.'* The motto 
was once, as Ned Wai*d assures us, 
" Be gone about your bttsiness^'' the 
burden of an indecent old ballad, 
printed by Ward in his London Spy^ 
with some severe reflections on the 
Templars for the indecency of the 
allusion. When Robert Grolding was 
treasurer in the 37th of Elizabeth, 
" Posies were set up whereon the xH, 
celestial signs were placed^ We 
would advise the renewal of the postes 
in the characteristic manner of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. 

In 1784 the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple brought an action 
against a lighterman of the name of 
Kennet for di'iving his craft against 
this wall, and damaging the same. 
When the case came on for trial it 
was found (we copy a newspaper 
paragraph of the time) " that they 



Evdyn, when a student in the 
Middle Temple, had chambers in 
Essex Court ; and one of our black- 
letter antiquaries, Edward Capell, 
>vas living here in 1767, when be 
wrote the dedication to his Skak- 
speare^ dated Essex Court, Nov. 9, 
1767. 

The Middle Temple fountain is 
commemorated by Charles Lamb. 
"What a collegiate aspect,** says 
Elia, " has that fine Elizabethan ball, 
where the fountain plays, which I 
have made to rise and fall, how many 
times! to the astonishment of the 
young urchins my contemporanes, 
who, not bein^ able to guess at its 
recondite macninery, were almost 
tempted to hail the wondrous work 
as magic.** The fountain in the 
Middle Temple was a place of assig- 
nation for our Charles EL. writers to 
refer to. Thus Farquhar, in his first 
play, Love and a Bottle : — 

*' 2d. Mask, Dare you meet me two 
hours iience ? 

*' Uoebuck, Ay, madam, but I shall 
never bit tbe time exactly witJiout a 
watcb. 

•• 2d. Mash, WeU, take it. At teo 
exactly, at the fountain in tbe Bliddle 
Temple. Coke upon Liuletou he the 
word." 

Elm Court was erected in the sixth 
of Charles I., and brick buildings in 
Fig-Tree Court when Thomas Co- 
ventry, afterwards the lord-keeper, 
was treasurer of the Inner Temple. 
Thomas Blount, the author of the 
Law Dictionary, had chambers in 
this court. 

The great fire of London in 1666 
did little more than singe the out- 
skirts of the Temple. But the Tob- 
ple has had so many extensire fires 
within its own precmcts, that it is 
quite a marvel how the Tem^e 
Church or the Middle Temple Hall 
have escaped the flames. The wo- 
ful fire of 1678, recorded in several 
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Tanfieki Court was so called after 
SirLiurenoe TanfieJd, whose daugh- 
ter and heir was the mother of the 
gnat Lord Falkland. Sarah Mal- 
colm-- Hogarth's Sarah Malcolm — 
was a ehar- woman in this court ; and 
here, in 1732, she murdered old Mrs. 
Doncomh ; her companion, Elizaheth 
Uarrieon; and her maid, Anne Price ; 
Ibr chambers in the Temple in those 
days were not confined to the prac- 
thkmerB of the law. Sarah Malcolm 
was executed for these three murders 
at the same time on a gibbet opposite 
Mitre Conrt, Fleet Street, on the 7th 
March, 1732, 

Hare Court was so called after 
Nicholas Hare, Master of the Rolls 
in the reign of Bloody Mary : — 

" And dare th« college inaolentlj aim 

To equal oar frateroity in fume } 

Tben let crabs* ejes wiih pearl for virtue 

tiy. 
Or Highgate Hill with lofty Piodus vie : 
So glowvoms may compare with Tttan's 

beams, 
And Hare Court pump with Aganippe's 

streams."— G A KiH. 

The pttmp in this court has long 
been fimous for its waters. William 
the waiter at the Cock commends it 
highlj-, but the half-and-half, he 
ays, IS a much better drink, and the 
itout something extra-common^ as he 
calk it 

" Paper Buildings,** says Dngdale, 
"were began in the sixth of James I. 
by Mr. Edward Hey ward and others." 
Selden dedicates his Tides of Honour 
"To his most beloved fnend and 
chwnber-fellow, Edward Heyward, 
of Cardeston, m Norfolk, Esq." " I 
topgratulate you,*" says Jonson, ** on 
this appropriate dedication, — 

" In offeriDg this thy book to no great 



Thst would, perhaps, hare praised and 

thaok'd tlie same, 
ButnoaffhthAvnnd. II* thnu hastiriri^n 



look towards the garden— staircase, 
uppermost story, where he had a 
little gallery to walk in." When 
Seldens books were sent to the Bod- 
leian, old Anthony k Wood helped to 
carry them up stairs, and dust and 
catali^e them. ^ In opening some 
of his books," says Wood, " they 
found several pairs of spectacles, 
which Mr. Selden had put in and 
forgotten to take out." Old An- 
thony begged a pair of ^f r. Selden*s 
spectacles, and his heart was ravUhed 
when his wish was acceded to. 

KingVbench Buildings are re- 
ferred to in Shadwell's play of the 
Squire of Abatia, 

*• Sero. Sir, 1 have been at your bro- 
ther's house, and they say he i« oome to 
some lawyer's chamber in the Aiifg's- 
bench Buildingt, 

*' Sir Will. That's lucky enough : Til 
walk here then, and do you watch. 
(Entti' Hackuu and another huUy.) — 
Who are iheseT Some inhibitauta of 
WhitetViars, some bullies of Alsatia." 

Sir William Jones dates a letter 
to Gibbon, the historian, from Lamb's 
Buildings, June 30, 1781. Crown- 
office Kow was the birthplace of 
Charles Lamb — " Cheerful Crown- 
office Row, place of my kindly en- 
gendure." 

"The Temple Gardens," says 
Strype, " are very well kept with de- 
lightful walks, the Inner Temple 
Garden being the largest, best, and 
most resorted unto." Shakspeare 
has laid a scene, a celebrated scene, 
in the Temple Garden : 
'* Suffolk. Within the Temple Hall we 

were too loud : 
The garden here is more convenient." 

The red and white rose-bushes, from 
which the flowers of the two great 
houses of York and Lancaster pluck- 
ed their distinctive badges, grew, by 
Shakspeare^s shewing, in the Temple 
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water. In hk morbid moments he 
described his twelve jears in the 
Temple, ^^ as spent m an unin- 
terrupted coarse of sinful indul- 
gence." "We wish we could iden- 
tify the poet's chambers. He 
was living in the Temple when his 
kinsman, Major Cowper, offered him 
the appointment of clerk of the 
journals. " He called me out of my 
chambers," says Cowper, " and, having 
invited me to take a turn with him 
in the garden, there made me the 
offer." Cowper accepted the noble 
offer of his kinsman, and his days 
of sorrow and darkness began from 
the very hour of his acceptance. 
He was living in the Temple when 
he meditated self-destruction. His 
madness growing upon him, he shut 
himself up in bis chamber, and en- 
deavoured to run a penknife into his 
breast, but the knife broke. He 
then sought to strangle himself with 
his garters, to hang himself from the 
door, and then from the bedrail, but 
in no way could he succeed, and at 
• last his garters broke. In this state 
of mental aberration he was re- 



moved to a priTate madkoaae. His 
subsequent recovery is well knows, 
but never again did he return to 
the Temple and his myrtle windows. 

" I thought for my pastime," stvs a 
quaint old writer of Queen Elizabeth's 
time, " to walke to this Temple, and en- 
tering in at the gates, I'found the buildiDg 
nothing costly : but many comely gentle- 
men of face and person, and thereto rerj 
curteouse, sawe I passe to and fro. Awi 
passing forward, entered into a cburcbe 
of ancient building, wherein were many 
monuments of noble personages, armed in 
knightly habit, with their cotes depeioted 
in ancient shields, whereat I to^ke plea- 
sure to behold." 

This quaint old writer was Gerard 
Legh; and, like Legh, we went to 
the Temple for our own pastime: 
may the result of our lucubrations 
prove pleasant to the reader, and 
" To the Honourable Societies of the 
Inner Temple and the Middle Tem- 
ple, the Middle Temple and the Inner 
Temple ;" for, like Francis Beau* 
mont, the poet, we would weigh the 
two courts in the same scales of 
affectionate regard. 



TUE CURATES VOLUME OF POEMS. 



CUAPTEB THE FIRST. 



The small village of Milfield is beau- 
tifully situated on the southern side 
of a range of wood-crowned hills; 
and in the verdant winding valley 
below runs a sniall, clear, sparkling 
river, contributing not a little to the 
fertility of the meadows in its course. 
The highroad from London to more 
distant places divides the village into 
two unequal parts, the upper and 
larger consisting of the church and 

-1 1 J _jr_i_; t-?-v _A - ■» 



side, and at the back of the said inn, 
are scattered the humbler tenements 
of the labouring poor. A stone, 
indicating a disUmce of a hundred 
and odd miles from the metropolis, 
stands at the edge of an open space 
called the green, on the north of 
which is a row of houses, the most 
conspicuous being " the shop" before 
mentioned, which thus conunands a 
view of the inn and all that 
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and msMxA long, at in a trtnee, 
darid^ broodii^ apon the fhtnre, and 
iK)t whlKmt aelf-reuroach for the past. 

"Yes," thought he, « H is a pitry 
definee to aigoe that I did not then 
iBdostand such matters. I knew 
Bjr meaoB ; and, if Eliza was too san- 
guine, and orer-estimated my talents, 
or cren if she was imprudent, was it 
not my duty to guard, to restrain, to 
witch over her, for her wel&re and 
that of our dear chUdren ? Oh, 
God I foigiTc me, forgive me ! Guide 
Thou mc ariKht hereafter, for Thou, 
and Thou only, art my helper !" 

His wife entered the room. She 
WIS a beautiful woman in what should 
hare been her prime of life, but 
bcfiwe thirty the roses had withered 
from her cheek. A ncr\'ou8 quiver- 
ing was yet about her lip, and her 
deep blue eyes were dimmed by 
recent tears ; but the instant she saw 
hhn a cheerful smile, as though pro- 
duced by an electric flash, illuminated 
her lovely countenance, for she read 
with the uistinct of affection that his 
heart was heavy within him. So 
gaily she proceeded forthwith to 
rally him upon what she termed 
'* mopinc over his books in doors," 
when all was so pleasant without, 
and at length succeeded in persuading 
hhn to take his fishing-rod and 
basket, " because," she saitl, " it not 
aereljr always docs you good, but 
vou will really very nmch oblige wp, 
tor 1 have set my heart upon a trout 
for dinner, and I shall so enjoy it, 
and 90 will the dear children ! 

Mr. Meadows would rather not 
have gone out that morning, for he 
had received a pressmg and rather 
i^ note from Ingram, the shop- 
keeper, respecting his ^^ long-standing 
account," and was at first about to 
make hii way to the river-side by a 
wuitous route; but ere he had 
takaii many steps the mean appear- 
pae of such conduct occurrwl to 
hn, and he turned and walked dnwn 



Us i^resshig note had wrooght the 
desired effect. But the interview 
that followed m his back-parlour 
was far from satiiftctcnry to either 
party. The poor curate could only 
speak vaguely of hones and expecta- 
tions (for vague, maeed, they were, 
beinff contingent upon the result of 
an advertisement for pupils and tho 
sale of a small volume of poems, 
which had hitherto failed to attract 
public attention), whDe the trades- 
man, after vainly endeavouring to 
extract ^ something on account,* de- 
clared it to be utterly out of his 
power to let thmgs go on as they 
liad hitherto done; a declaration 
which was tantamount to cutting off 
the dail^ supniics of many absolute 
neccssanes of life from the vicara^. 

" That must be as you please, sir," 
said Mr. Meadows, stifily, while his 
h^rt felt as though sinking. *' 1 low- 
ever, I trust— I do trust — shortly to 
pay you a more welcome visit. I 
nave written to a friend in town, 
and when I hear satisfactorily, as T ^ 
expect, 1 shall call. It is useless to * 
prolong our present conversation, 
for now, at this moment, I can do 
nothing. So with all feelings of 
Christian charity, which I hope such 
unpleasant matters as wc have been 
compelled to talk of may never de- 
stroy, I sincerely wish you good day, 
and health and happiness." 
^ " Charity ! " grumbled Ingram, 
turning into his shop after shewing 
his visitor to the door, " charity be- 
gins at home." 

" I do declare l*m very sorry for 
him, poor gentleman !" observed his 
wife, who had listened unseen to 
what passed ; " and for poor Mrs. 
Meadows, too. It's really quite shock- 
ing to think of. So long as he has 
been our parson, too; a matter of 
ten years come Michaelmas. The 
bishop ought to do somethin^J /oi^ 
him, that's what he ought,,or its a 
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The good woman here dunk away, 
feeling, perhaps, that she could not 
exactly justify Uie purchase alluded 
to which had heen made by Mrs. 
Meadows, sunply to keep the shou- 
keeper in good-humour, while sne 
related the old story of her husband^s 
pecuniary disappomtments. It was 
certainly an article that she had no 
need of, and, therefore, ought not to 
have taken upon credit under existing 
circumstances; but, as she said at 
the time, " Ingram was so civil, that 
really I felt obliged to buy something, 
and so I thought I could not do 
better than take a gown-piece, for 
that will always be useful. 

The shopkeeper continued to pore 
over the various items of the par8on*8 
long-standing account with a fas* 
tidiously critical eye, and, conse- 
quentlv, discerned certain other en- 
tries for articles which he, in his 
present mood, chose to call extrava- 

ncies, shewing plainly that house- 
1 matters were badly managed at 
the vicarage; and he Avas thus en- 
' gaged when a traveller from one of 
his I^ndon dealers entered the shop 
on his round for money and orders. 
After the usual salutations, in- 
quiries, and preliminary glance at 
the politics ana news of the day, they 
proceeded to business. The bag- 
man was a bit of a wag in his way, 
and had not a more r^ular account 
than William Ingram's on his books ;, 
so, of course, he always endeavoured* 
to make himself particularly agi*ee- 
able to that gentleman, and, among 
his other devices for that laudable 
purpose, not the least elective was 
that of always contriving to arrive 
at Milfield at such an hour of the 
day as would admit of their taking 
a cheerful glass together at the inn. 
In the present instance, having caught 



frieodfy gUtti, and reoeiYed certain 
complimentary notice concerning 
the ure he had plaeed on table. 

** Ay, ay,'* said he, ** trouta is 
scareeish now, since SirPetertook to 
preserving. The keepers keep a pretty 
sharp look-out, I promise you ; but 
still, scmiehow or other, an odd brace 
or two wUl, now and then, find thdr 
way into m v larder ;'* and he winked 
slyly, and cninked the loose silver in 
his pocket. 

** It's a beautiful river yours here,** 
observed Mr. Black, the bagman. 
" I'm not much of a hand at fishing, 
seeing as I never have no idle time 
on my hands ; but I'll be hanged if I 
didn't quite envy that gentleman as 
I saw you give that parcel to this 
morniuff." 

" What! our parson?*' exclaimed 
the landlord ; ^* egtid I you've no 
great call to envy him, I can tell 
you." 

^* I should think not,** obeerved 
Ingram, dryly. " Pray what wages 
do you give your porter f * 

"Why, our A^cuZ-porter," replied 
Black, somewhat pompously,— "our 
head'^rier has eight -and -twenty 
shillings a- week." 

" And that — let me see," said 
Ingram, calculating, — " that is — ah ! 
I have it, — that is exactly two pounds, 
sixteen shillings, a-year more than 
our curate gets !" 

" Poor devil !" exdaimed Black, 
filling his glass, " I wonder who the 
dickens would be a working parson 
as could help it?" 

" Poor fellow, I'm sorrj' fiir him !" 
said the landlord ; " for, thouffb Pro 
maybe no great judge, I will say 
this, that he gives us regular right 
down good sermons — no rant, and 
flummery, and nonsense — but tells 
us our duty plain, so as a duld even 
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towird the dK^ ; and so I thonglit 
Fd better give it you si once, u it 
iii%ht be something ptrticBlsr. It*s 
narked with the carriiffe, cuie shil- 
ling snd tappenoe, whieh, ia coone, 
I psid.* ' Thank yo< says he, * it's 
sll right,* and he puts his hand into 
his breeches-pocket, but Fm dashed 
if I think there wm any thing there! 
for be turned all red like, and let the 
psrcel fall, and then stooped to {Mck 
It up, as if glad to hide his face. I 
nercr saw a man look more ashamed 
of bira^elf in all my bom days. If I 
badn*t known him well, I could have 
iwoni as he*d been doing something 
wrong!" 

" Well, and ain't it wrong to nm 
bead over ears in debt?" inquired 
tbe shopkeeper, in a surly time. 

" If it ahrt, I don't know what is I" 
said the bagman. ** But he forked 
out the fourteen pence at last, didn't 
her 

" Why, no," replied the landlord ; 
** fw you see I guessed how matters 
stood; and so I said as how he'd 
better not pay me, as perhaps my 
mistress bad put it down m our book ; 
and, 88 there was some other little 
Blatter standing beside, it would, 
perh^M, be as well to let it be and 
settle all together. So he put the 
pared into his pocket, for it was only 
about the sise of a bank-note, uid 
went ^" 

''A bank-note!" exclaimed the 
shm^eeper, almost starting from his 
chsftr as he recollected that Mr. 
Hesdows had told him he had written 
to London, and expected a speedy 
and sttisfiurtory reply. 

"" The mzeoivk bank-note, I said," 
continued Bri^s, ^* but a precious 
deal thicker. Iwish it was all bank- 
notes for his sake, but no such luck, 
for I foigot to tell you that he said 
it was a packet of hooks and fishing- 
tackle!" 

This information was acknow- 
ledged by an ungracious '* pshaw !" 
on the part of his neighbour, and then 
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man in better droomstaiieea would 
haye admowkdged the fact, and 
laughed at the aocklent; but with 
him it was no accident, for such had 
for a considerable period been his 
habitual custom when near home, 
and that for a very, very painful 
reason, known only to himself. He 
had in his little cure certain poor and 
old parishioners, towards whom he 
had formerly beim too bountiful, per- 
haps, for his means, but when *^ po- 
verty came upon him as an armed 
man," and entered his doors, and 
took stem possession of his home, 
even such little ^;ifts of charity might 
not be spared without inflicting posi- 
tive privations upon his own house- 
hold. So whatever trifle he could 
ive had latterly been bestowed in 
Pood at the vicarage to those who 
really wanted it ; but experience had 
impressed upon him that it was not 
prudent to trust himself with money 
m the presence of those who had so 
long been wont to experience his 
bounty. On this account he felt 
embarrassed when receiving the par- 
ed, but there were other feelmgs 
excited within him causing the sin- 
ffular emotions visible to the land- 
lord. Could it be a favourable ac- 
count of the sale of his poems from 
the publisher ? The last time when 
he had a letter on the subject, only 
SO out of ^00 printed copies had 
been disposed of. Could it be some 
appointment, or church-preferment ? 
He had heard of presentations bdng 
bestowed^ unsolicited and unexpect- 
edly, on curates as poor and as long 
neglected as himsdf. To admit, and 
weigh, and dismiss such catchings of 
forlorn hope, occu^es less time than 
is needful for noting them down; 
and, before he left the landlord, he 
had dcdded that the packet was no- 
thing more than a small token of 
remembrance from an old college 
friend, who had, some weeks before, 
spent a day or two with him to ei\joy 
hw favourite sport, fly-fishing. A 
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and sat gazing moodily upon the 
stream, utterly oblivious of the pur- 
pose for which he came there. Thus 
he long continued motionless; aod 
that his thoughts were deeply tinc- 
tured with the bitterness of aespair 
may be inferred by his starting, at 
len^h, with a sudcten thrill, clawing 
his hands upon his throbbing teim^les, 
and exclaiming, ** Oh, 'cleanse Thou 
me from secret thoughts 1 ** 

It was a loTely day for the sports- 
man. It was not the time for a 
fisherman to be idle, and that the 
curate had not been seen " whip- 
ping his way along the river-side," 
was remarked by a farmer who had 
observed him when leaving the 
inn, and who had been afterwards 
engaged in his fields on the hill-side, 
casting his eves occasionally down- 
ward to watch if the parson had any 
sport, and not, mayhap, without some 
feeling of self-interest in his good 
luck, for Mr. Meadows, having now 
no other means of returning the little 
obligatory attentions shewn to him 
by the upper class of his parishioners, 
had become very scrupulously exact 
in distributing the produce of his 
skill. But, let the farmer*8 expecta- 
tions be what they might, it is only 
necessary for us to record that, on 
his return home to his family, he 
remarked that he couldn't think what 
the parson oould be about, hiding 
himself among the trees on such a 
glorious day, instead of ^^ working 
away,'* and making the best use of 
his time, according to custom. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Meadows, 
rousing himself from his gloomy 
reverie, proceeded to open the little 
packet, not vrithout some vague notion 
of finding amusement in criticising 
the efforts of professed Tendon artists 
to imitate nature, for he had long 
practised, and had no mean opinion 
of his own skill in the mystery of 
fiy-making. On removing the outer 
cover, his surmises appeared to be 



he was about to break it opm, wImii 
a small note became disengaged frooi 
die other papers, and by failing to 
the ground attracted his notice. He 
imn^ately took it up. It was di- 
rected plainly fbr him, but certainly 
not in the handwriting of his oM 
cc^Iece friend. Whose, then, could 
it be r He paused awhile to J^ness, 
as most of us have done on sunikr 
occasions, when the affair scans to be 
of no gr^ moment, and then be cut 
it open and read as follovrs : — 

" Reverend and dear Sir,— Witb this 
you will receive twenty V. Be ca«(4MU 
and prudent in the use of them, and, abovt 
all, do not even let your wife know you 
have any thing of the kind. From 

" A FniByo. 

" P. S. Perhaps it would be better, in 
order to keep the matter snug to yourself, 
if you were to change them at a dittanee 
for provincial notes." 

" Notes I — Notes ! " gasped the 
poor, bewildered gentleman . " WTiat ! 
—How!— Am I awake?" and he 
gassed wildly round, while the trees 
and the river anpeared indistinetly 
Guivering through the mist that sod- 
den and violent emotion had spread 
before his eyes. Presently he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to ofwn 
the sealed packet, and counted, with 
trembling nands, twenty Bankn^- 
Enffland notes for five pounds each, 
which evidently had never been in 
circulation. 

One hundred pounds! l^e half 
of that sum would more than snffioe 
to relieve him from all his present 
embarrassments. His feelings of 
wonder, joy, and mitttude, were un- 
bounded. Who nis considerate be- 
nefactor could be was a mystery that 
he strove not to penetrate, ere he 
had, with heart and soul, offered up 
his fervent thanks to the Giver of 
all good gifls, and invoked blesshus 
on the head of him by whose hands 
he had received such timely aid m 
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mjuctiaii af^Mmd to liim to be 
ilmort cruel, a little r^lectioii on the 
put compdled him to admit that it 



" It mitft be some one who has 
watched our oondact,'* thouffht he ; 
"racfa a restrictaon woola never 
otherwae have entered his mind. 
His eye B, inrobaUj, npon us now. 
Ah I yes; it nrost be — ra'jrsMiM. 
Tlof is his duty. It m the Inshop !" 

Here he ren^ the brief note. It 
certainly was not similar to the 
writing of his diocesan; bnt it ap- 
peared to be in a feigned hand, so 
eoocealmait was intended, and a 
bohop mnst have many confidential 
pens at his command. Then our 
Bappy curate recalled to mind many 
of lus lordship*8 benerolent acts, and 
the more he pondered the more firmly 
he became convinced of the truth of 
his surmise, and the conviction 
broogbt with it not only present 
joy and gratitude, but also pointed 
cfaeeringly to the future, and a glow 
as of triumph pervaded his ¥moIe 
frame. He felt that he had sud- 
denly emerged from the gloomy 
sha&s of obscurity and adversity into 
a l%ht which, tnough daazling at 
fint to his eyes, like that of day to 
the kag-couADed prisoner when re- 
leased mm. his cell, would continue 
to shine upon him ben^nantly here- 
after. 

Gratitude towards patrons has been 
qnaiotly (and, in some cases, but too 
•ptly) defined to be ""a grateful re- 
c(^lecti<m of benefits to come.'* It 
Itts already been seen, even by his 
own self-confession, that Mr. Mea- 
(kms was not a perfect character ; but 
let the reader, who may feel disposed to 
be hard upon him for h is eastle-bui Id- 
ii^, adc himself if he does not value 
tbe smiles of the most perfectly (in 
other respects) disinterested friend- 
^ in propwtion to his belief in its 
stesidy continuance. Without such 
&ehog friendship were but a name, a 



the lights or shades of those masters 
<tf the human imagination, Hope and 
Pear. The sanguine and the de- 
spondent form two cinsnosj from which 
WW daie claim exemption ; and our 
eurate, having escapedfrom the latter, 
yerr naturailv rushed into the 
ranks of the fSmner, and almost as 
naturally, with the enthusiasm of 
a proselyte to some sect with whoae 
doctrines he is enchanted and 
bewildered. 

He certainl}^ did catch glimpses of 
strange, indistinct, glittermg things, 
but, withal, exceedingly (feasant to 
gaze upon, in the far-drawn vista of 
futurity, as he that aftemocm pro- 
ceeded to perform his task along the 
river-side, for his Eliza vras too dear 
to him for him to forget her present 
wants and wishes even under such 
exciting circumstances, and well he 
knew, that if he failed of success, 
theirs would that day be but a scanty 
meal. That recollection an hour be- 
fore would have brought forth a 
sigh ; but nov: it excited only a pass- 
ing smile, for he thought of the 
glorious morrow, when he had re- 
solved, according to his benefaotor*s 
directions, to mount upon one of the 
coaches, and eo to the lar^ town of 
S , and change a sufiicient num- 
ber of his notes to make himsdf once 
more a f^ man — to be out of debt. 
Out of debtl The mere idea was 
rapture to one who had been so long 
" cribbed, narrowed, and confined, 
and shackled with fetters which, 
harder than those of iron, had indeed 
entered into his very soul. So, calling 
his early-acquired skill into action, 
he persevered till his efforts, albeit 
they were neither so dexterous nor 
assiduous as usual, were crovmed 
with tlie requisite degree of success, 
and then he nomeward took his un- . 
remitting way ; and all we need notice 
of his ruminaUons is, that he firmly 
resolved to abide by the letter and 
gpirit of the note to be *' cautious 
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yonr looks. 60 let me see— let me 
0ee I *' and with playful ea^emen 
she assisted to divest him of his fish- 
ing-basket, and to examine its con- 
tents, which, though quite sufficient 
for their table, afforded no specimen 
of sufficient weight and dimensions 
to account for any extraordinary 
elation of mind in their skilful cap- 
tor. 

** Well," she continued, in the 
some cheerful strain, ** I fancied that 
I could read your very thoughts ; but 
I am mistaken, for 1 really expected 
to see something prodigious by that 
smile, which always means that you 
have an agreeable surprise for me. 
Ah ! — There ! You are trying to 
hide it, and look serious ; but it will 
not do, sir. I know your tricks too 
well. You have kept the best of 
your moming*8 sport behind ; I must 
search your pockets." 

" No — no, my dear ! " he ex- 
claimed, as she proceeded to suit her 
actions to her words. ** Now, pray, 
£liza I Indeed, I have got nothing 
— that is, no more fish about me. I 
have not caught any more than 
these, I assure you." 

" Bless me I she cried, "what is 
this paper parcel ? I am sure it was 
not m your pocket when you went 
out, for I brought down the jacket 
myself;" and she attempted to draw 
out the important and mysterious 
package, but he had thrust it to the 
bottom for the sake of security, so 
that it was not easily to be extricated ; 
and, luckily for him, during the little 
playful struggle that ensued, she did 
not look up into his countenance, or 
she would nave been es]^ecially be- 
wildered by the change it suddenly 
underwent. Scarcely could it have 
been more expressive of alarm had 
«he been under the rifling hands of 
banditti. The little hand of the fair 
and merry pickpocket kept a firm 
hold of the prize, and probably might 



it in his pocket at the river-aide, he 
found that be had left out a paper of 
hooks, which, as a tiling of small 
comparative importance, he thrust as 
it was by the side of his treasure, 
little dreaming tiiat thereby Uiat 
treasure and his secret were so soon 
to be effectually guarded ; for one of 
the hooks had pierced the delicate 
huid of the inquisitive rifler. 

The worthy curate had now other 
employment than defending his 
pockets, and, whatever sym^ytonw of 
nis recent alarm might remain in his 
countenance, the expression oonld 
not surprise his patient, for she knew 
how much he loved her ; and, though 
suffering much pain while he was 
extracting the barbed steel, she 
smiled through her scarcely repressed 
tears, and declared it was nothing. 
Yet even then (as she afterwards 
confewed) she felt convinced that 
there must be some mystery about 
the said parcel, or else he would 
himself have taken it from his pocket 
at first; and so she determined to 
examine its contents at the eaiiiesi 
opportunity. 

When Mr. Meadows had com- 
pleted his sui^cal duties, he retired 
to his study, which was also his 
dressing-room, and, with a prompti- 
tude excited by the recent narrow 
escape of his secret, proceeded to un- 
pack the bank-notes, and deposit 
them between the leaves of sundry 
volumes of classical authors, middng 
memoranda thereof on the back of 
an old sermon, and, for greater se- 
curity, using Greek characters, with 
which she was unacquainted. 

He then went through the duties 
oFhis toilet, and aftenwds sat down 
till the hour of dinner to ponder over 
the strange event of the morning, 
and to contrive a plausible reason for 
his journey to S — -— on the morrow; 
and thai he was not long in finding, 
for, like others who have sudd^i^ 
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Wben he thtn aimoiiBeed his pur- 
pose at Uidr dinner-table, she ex- 
ditnied, with her usual yivadty and 
want of tiiought, "^ I can't think 
what's happened to Ingram! We 
oed to hke his things very well, 
and he had always a pretty good 
stock, but it's quite different now. It 
was only this morning, while vou 
wereout,! sent Martha down to nun 
for some cheese, and he sent back 
word that he had not got any that 
be could recommeDd. I declare I 
felt mute angry ; for it is perfecU}' 
ridiciuous for a man to keep a gene- 
nl countrjr shop, and yet have no 
cheese in it that he can recommend. 
So, suppose vou were to call at that 
luge grocer s at the comer of the 

market-place at S . Let me see 

—what's his name? Oh, Thomas. 
He's a veiy dvil man, and we don't 
owe him any thing, so he can't have 
any objection to trust us." 

'^Very well, my dear," said our 
onate, quietly ; but the strange pro- 
pontion caused him afterward some 
serioas thought, corroborating strong- 
ly his previous sense of the prudence 
of his hene&ctor's injimction to se- 
crecy. Certainly he had on former 
ocetsioQs concealed divers trivial oc- 
cBrrmoes from ber, but they had all 
been of a disagreeable nature, and 
mi^t have given her pain. The 
last secrets of that kind were the re- 
ceipt of Ingram's pressing letter, and 
bis own subsequent visit to the shop. 
'^It conld do no good to tell her," he 
argued; and, therefore, as in pre- 
"vioQs cases, be resolved to bear the 
burden himsd^ a resolution more 
Idndly meant than really kind, inas- 
iBBch as, while he thus veiled from 
bo* the dark side of things, he never 
^nAheld from her whatever was 
•greeable or promising, but, sooth 
to lay, wat apt rather to place them 
io a too favourable light. This in- 
judicious (but not unfre^uent) breach 
of perfect confidence prevented her 
from knowing exactly the state of 
tbcir circumstances and 
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It WIS our worthy eurate*s habit 
to amuse himself for about an hour 
after dinner by talking and playing 
with his chUdren, two boys and a 
girl, and their innocent prattle was 
cm that evening more particularly 
ameable, as he feared to trust hini- 
sdf alone with Eliza, lest he should 
transgress against the spirit, if not 
against the letter, of his instructions ; 
and, when the usual hour was more 
than elapsed, he affected suddenly to 
recollect that it was Friday, and that, 
as he should be absent on the mor- 
row, it was absolutely necessarv that 
he should finish his sermon before 
retiriuff to rest. 

By uiis manoeuvre he secured pri- 
vacy for himself during the rest of 
the evoiing, and even till past the 
hour of midnight, when, strange as 
it may appear under existing cir- 
cumstances, he was writing the con- 
cluding page of his sermon with a 
calm, benevolent smile upon his 
countenance, not altogether without 
somewhat of the easy air of one tole- 
rably well satisfied with his own 
composition. 

A strange composition certainly it 
was, and great was the sensation 
therebv excited when he delivered it 
from the pulpit with unusual enersy 
on the following Sunday. The 
subject was the parable of the ffood 
Samaritan ; and the first part of the 
discourse was in his usual plain, 
homely style, well suited to his hear- 
ers (and which had produced the 
landlord's complimentary observa- 
tion, that ^*a child even couldn't 
make a mistake about the matter"^ ; 
but, as he proceeded, his tone, style, 
and manner, underwent a great 
change, and that rather abruptly; 
and, if be was more eloquent, nc 
certainly was not so clearly under- • 
stood. Alluding to the priest and 
the Ivevite who left tlie wounded 
traveller to his fate, and " passed by 
on the other side," he took the occa- 
sion to obser\'e how very different 
was tbe then character of the Jewi^ 
r!i!L.*K««*l tn that nf our owncburcb,^ 
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ceedingly, and the remiinder of his 
sermon appeared to his bewildered 
flock to be not so much for their 
edification as to the land and glorifi- 
cation of the bishop of the diocese, a 
very worthy prelate, no doubt, but 
whose character had never been called 
in question, and, moreover, whose 
person even was unknown to any 
one in the parish. So the rustics 
** pricked up their ears," and mar- 
velled greatly at what they heard, 
with the exception of Ingram, the 
shopkeeper, who trod upon his wife^s 
toe, not to rouse her (for, though ha- 
bitually sermo ' somnolenty she was 
wide awake), but in order "to tip 
her a sly wink,'' intimating that the 
winker perfectly understood the 

Ereacher's reasons for deviating from 
is usual quiet style. How he be- 
came impressed with that conceit will 
appear by tracing the course of Mr. 
Meadows during the preceding Sa- 
turday, which was as follows : — 

After breakfasting alone (for his 
Eliza was not an early riser^ he walked 
down to the inn at seven o clock, to be 
in time for the coach, which generally 
passed through about half an hour 
after. Jacob Bri^^ the landlord, 
of course invited nun to walk into 
the best parlour ; but, being in ex- 
cellent spirits, and altogether a strik- 
ing contrast to himself ^the previous 
day, he preferred to take a seat in 
^e bar, and chat with the landlady 
upon divers subjects, the most agree- 
able of which to her was his flatter- 
ing notice of her children, and the 
next, his particular request that she 
would, in the course of the day, 
make a memorandum of what little 
matters she might have "standing 
against him" in her book, and he 
would settle with her in the evening, 
on his return, as he did not like being 
in debt 

When the coach arrived, and had 
changed horses, it was a pleasant 
siffht to witness the alacrity with 
which he mounted, and with what 



he was moping in the doldniiiis, and 
looked as if he oouldn^t say ' Boh T 
to a goose, and now he*s all alire 
like a grasshopper. By George ! one 
would think as how that pareel had 
bera really bank-notes as he got 
yesterday." 

" I wish it was," said the kodlady, 
^ for he*s a real gentleman every 
inch of him, that I will say, tfaoo^, 
mayhap, he may be a little out at 
dhows now and then." 

" No doubt o* that," observed her 
spoose. '' But it's a bad trade that 
of being a gentleman at seventy 
pounds a -year, with a lady for a 
wife too, and three children into the 
bargain, and nobody knows how 
many more a-coming. My crickey ! 
rU tell you what, Bet ; Td rather be 
as I am, any how, than that, eh F' 

" AVhy, yes," said she, laaghimr ; 
" *twould soon bring down your uX 
sides a bit; and, then, what a pre- 
cious sort of a parson you wndd 
make, to be sure ! And they sepa- 
rated, to pursue their diflerent avo- 
cations. 

In the meanwhile, the subject of 
their speculations was borne along 
rapidly on his way. The well-kn<mn 
valley and its sparkling waters were 
soon left behind, and cheering was 
the prospect that appeared all roimd, 
as they rushed forwu*d into the more 
open country, where little else than 
corn-fields met the eye ; for it was 
the season of an abni^bnt harvest 

The heart of our worthy curate 
was replete with joy, and glad- 
ness, and thanksgiving, — not merely 
selfishly on his own account, but 
for the sake of his country; for 
we were then engaged in a desperate 
war against many nations, all under 
the controlling influence of a power 
at whose behest the ports of the wide 
continent of Europe were closed 
against us. 

It was the market-day at S , 

and the inn where the ooach stopped 
was m the centre of the bustle ; and 
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too intent upOB tbdr oeeinttioii ta 
allow tixne for nodciBg uie new- 
como'; but the tfaifd, who wis no 
dber than Mr. Inmm's fHend 
Blick, the LondoB riSer for orders, 
bid down bis pen, and throwinji^ 
himself back in his chair, with his 
hands clasped belmid his head, 
▼awned, and then exclaimed, ^Fine 
daj, sir; but dntty travelling, I see. 
m eoach, I suppose, eh ?** 

Oar worthy curate was then so 
wildly under the influence of the 
ipritof^peace on earth and good- 
will toward man,** that it would 
hare been no easy matter to ruffle 
hii temper, so he placidlv replied, 
"Yes, sir. We ought indeed to be 
gnttefdl fSor such harvest weather,** 
and then turning to the waiter, who 
had ushered him into the room, he 
said, " Could you, or the people of 
the house, oblige me by change for a 
five-poantl Bank-of-£nglai^ note, 
jw I have, I fear, scarcely enough 
silTer to pay the coachman.** 

"Don'ttrouble yourself, Thomas," 
exdaimed Black, "^ Hi do it for the 
gentleman, and thank ye into the 
bargain,** he continued, taking a 
large loU of notes fh>m his pocket as 
the waiter shut the door. Then, 
spica^i^ them apon the table, he 
mqaired, "What sort would you 
like to have, sir ?•• 

"Anjr of our own country sn^all 
Botes, if you please,*' replied Mr. 
Meadows, taking out his pocket- 
book and exhibitmg half of his most 
nncxpected riches. 

* "FiTC did you say, or ten, sir?" 
a^ked Black, looking up with an odd 
air of cunning wliicn the curate did 
sot comprehend. 

But he replied, " Five will suffice 
^ my present purpose ; hut, as 
small notes are mucn more conve- 
nient to me, and if it will not be 
tresMflsing too much ^" 

^ Bless vonr hftarti nnt n. hit nf 



do kncnr, aad that is, that on* esa 
procure any thing one staads in netd 
of, that is to be sold for money, with 
our country paper. The oniy diffi- 
culty is sometimes how to get enough 
of it;** and he laughed at his own 
iadiffinrent joke wiUi the air <^ ooa 
who is conscious of having "an orer- 

Black joined heartily in the kugh, 
and exclfumed, " You may say that I** 
and then proceeded in a business-like 
manner to sort out his notes till he 
had made up a pUe of those issued 

bv hankers in S and the county, 

about equivalent vrith those of Mr. 
Meadows. He then bluntly inquired, 
" How many fives have you ? Will 
these do f ** and thrust the pile across 
the table. 

" Oh, yes, very well,*' replied our 
curate ; ** very respectable. I know 
several of the gentlemen whose names 
arc here personally, and, to tdl you 
the case exactly, I Avas iust going to 
the bank here to get tnese of mine 
changed for smaller, as I live in the 
country *' 

"" Ah, I understand,** said Black. 
"Well, there's fifty. Would you 
like any more ?** 

" How strange !** observed Mr. 
Meadows, ^< that is just the amount 
I have brought with me,** and he 
passed the ten five -pounds to the 
bagman, who said, "Ay, av, Tm 
us^ to such things. Humpnl all 
new! Following numbers. Rurht 
sort. Dividends, I suppose? Eh, 
sir? Comfortable sort of things 
them. Shouldn*t care if I had 
some." 

Our curate made no reply, being 
too much engaged in counting hu 
riches, which, now they had increased 
in bulk, appeared also to have aug- 
mented in value. 

When this agreeable task was at 
an end, hovrever, be again thanked 
the rider for so oblijanK hun,^^ 
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at his door; "never mind abont^our 
bag, sir, the hostler shall take it up 
to your house." 

" No," said Mr. Meadows, ♦* I will 
not trouble you with that ; but there 
is a large cheese for me in the boot, 
and if you can send that up you will 
oblise me." 

"To be sure, sir," exclaimed the 
landlord ; " but he may as well take 
both as one." 

And so it vras arranged, and then 
the curate inquired if tne memoran- 
dum of what little was "standing 
against him" had been made out as 
he requested. 

On this subject he was referred to 
the mistress, who was especially 
astonished at the contents of his 
pocket-book, and assured him several 
times that it was " no sort of conse- 
quence" about her little bill before 
sue could be induced to write the 
pleasant word " settled" below it. 

His next visit ^yas to " the shop" 
on the opposite side of the green. 
Ingram was sitting at his little desk 
in the shop-window, and, observing 
his hasty step, exclaimed, " Bless me ! 
there*s the parson coming all of a 
hurry. Throw something over them 
cheeses, Dick I Mind, we aint got 
none as is good for nothing. That*s 
what you're to stick to if he axes. 
Tm not a-going to let *em go on trust 

for nobody knows Hallo! what 

next, I wonder ! Why, drat me, if 
he han't leapt right over the white 
rails, instead of going round between 
the postes. I never see him do such 
a thing as that afore. Just like a 
boy! And he's lauffhing, too." 

There was indeed an exceedingly 
joyous and somewhat triumphant 
sinile on the visitor's countenance as 
he drew near the shop, and certainly 
on that dav the good gentleman did 
carry his head a trifle higher than 
usual. 



with me, but you can give me a 
receipt without that, I suppose ?" 

" To be sure ; certainly, sir," re- 
plied Ingram, as deferentially as 
though addressing a rector," — that 
is, if you wish it. But for how much, 
sirr 

" Oh, the whole," said his debtor, 
producing his pocket-book. "Thirty 
and odd pounds, I think." 

"Thank you, sir," said Ingram, 
" very kind of you, indeed, sir. Frt- 
ticular obliged, Tm sure. If I hadn't 
a-wanted to make up a sum, sir, Tm 
sure I should never have said a 
word '' 

" We must bear and forbear with 
each other in this world, neighbour 
Ingram," observed the curate. "I 
told you yesterday that I trusted our 
feelings of mutual Christian charitv 
would never be interrupted by gaA 
comparatively trivial matters. Do 
you recollect ?" 

" To be sure I do, sir," replied the 
shopkeeper, with a very senoits and 
respectful air ; " it quite struck me 
at the time, and I said to myself, says 
I, it's all right. Thirty-four seven- 
teen and fi'pence three-fiirdens : we 
shan't say nothing about the fi'poioe 
three-fafdens, in course, sir." 

" You will find thirty-five pounds 
there," said the curate, lajing the 
notes on the counter. In^m took 
them up and reiterated his thanks, 
and proceeded to write a receipt, 
but, ere he had finished it, ex- 
claimed, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, — 

" We've just got in an uncomraoik 
prime lot of cheeses, sir, only this 
morning. Sorry to disappoint Mrs. 
Meadows yesterday, sir, but we was 
quite out. Hallo there, Dick ! what 
are you thinking arter, to cover up 
them ere cheeses when they was pot 
there a- purpose as they snould be 

^y! DigrtizedbvL^OOgle , ^., 
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were not exactly endenoes of his 
Christian charity, bdng to the effect 
that when folks were poor they were 

Cenongh to run up bills and take 
credit with him, but, when they 
^ ready money, they went and laid 

It oat at S . Truly has it been 

observed, that liars should have good 
memories. He seemed then to have 
forgotten his figment of the previous 
day, when the said " prime lot" lay 
in the same place, and that he ^* could 
not recommend them." 

^Vhen he told his wife that the 
panon had poud his bill, she was 
as much pleased as surprised, and 
they marvelled exceedingly from 
what source he could have ob- 
tsLoed the money, and hazarded 
diners vague and unsatisfactory 
guesses, but could make nothing 
of it, till they heard the strange 
KrmoQ before alluded to, and then 
the shopkeeper made up his mind 
that the bishop had stepped in to the 
rescue, and that their curate was in a 
Itir way of promotion. So from that 
day his respect was greatly increased 
towards him, both as a clergyman 
and a customer, but more particu- 
larly in the latter character. 

Let us trace the happy and grate- 
ful carate*s steps afler paying off his 
pnodpal creditor. He went imme- 
diately home, to reveal as much as he 
feh at liberty to tell his Eliza of his 
good fortune. The manner of so 
dang he had previously planned. It 
hid cost him much thought, and not 
a little misgiving, concerning the re- 
^t. Gratitude towards hb bene- 
lador demanded a strict compliance 
with the spirit of his injunctions ; and 
yet the seUlement of Ingram's ac- 
count, which had been their heaviest 
pecuniary embarrassment, could not 
pwaibly be concealed. So he felt 
himself reluctantly compelled to re- 
sort to mystification, in which he was 
not exactly a novice, for, as hinted 
Wore, he was apt to withhold, or to 
place in a false light, all such matters 
M mfeht give her pain. 



man had offered him the notes, and 
certainly they met ''unexpectedly;** 
but it was sad work, and our curate 
felt it to be so, and was much re- 
lieved when his Eliza exclaimed, — 

"^ What a kind, good man I Oh I 
I am so glad, Henry. You say I 
don*t know him, but I can guess who 
he is. It*s that Mr. Willis, the 
banker, whom you met at Clay Hall." 

" No, my dear, you are wrong," said 
the curate. 

"Well, well; never mind," she 
continued ; " if it was not him, it 
was one of the partners, Fm sure; 
for, though I don*t quite understand 
such matters, I know it is the banker^s 
business to lend money. What 
does that smile mean ? Oh, I have 
it! I have it! You sly thing I 
That*s what you went over to S — —- 
about, and the pens and paper were 
all make-believe. How clever of 
you, to be sure! I must have a 
kiss. But how much have you srot ?" 

" Enough to pajr Ingram,^ re- 
plied he ; " and here is the receipt." 

"Dear me, Henry!" she ex- 
claimed, " how could you think of 
paying him aU f Dear, dear I and I 
want so manu things." 

This broke up their tSte-ct-tHe, 
leaving Mrs. Meadows under the 
impression that her good man had 
obtained a loan from ttie bank ; and 
her habitual thoughtlessness pre- 
vented her from feeling solicitous 
concerning the mode of repayment. 

The harvest" moon shone brightly, 
and all the villagers who were capa- 
ble of work were out late in the 
fields on tliat memorable Saturday 
night, when some few aged, infirm, 
and poor persons received unexpected 
visits from the curate. As he glided 
from one lowly tenement to another, 
he left grateuil hearts behind him ; 
for not only were his words kind 
and consolatory as ever, but his for- 
merly generous hand vras again 
open. The poor people, knowing 
too well the state of things at the 
vicarage, marvelled greatly at this 
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It is, my dear, the happy privilege 
of your sex in England to quit toe 
dinner-table after the wine-bottles 
have once or twice gone round it, 
4uid you are thereby saved (though, 
to be sure, I cant tell what the 
ladies do up stairs^ — you are saved 
two or three hours excessive dulness, 
which the men are obliged to go 
through. 

I ask any gentleman who reads 
this — the letters to my Juliana being 
written with an eye to publication — 
to remember especially how many 
times, how many hundred times, how 
many thousand times, in his hearing, 
the battle of Waterloo has been dis- 
cussed after dioncr, and to call to 
mind how cruelly he has been bored 
by the discussion. *' Ah, it was lucky 
for us that the Prussiaus came up !" 
says one little gentleman, looking par- 
ticularly wise and ominous. " llang 
the Prussians!" (or, perhaps, some- 
thing stronger) — "the Prussians!" 
says a stout old major on half pay ; 
" we beat the French without them, 
sir, as beaten them we always have ! 
We were thundering down the hill 
of Belle Alliance, sir, at the backs of 
them, and the French were crying 
^ Sauve qui jmU^ long before the 
Prussians ever touched them ! " And 
so the battle opens, and for many 
mortal hours, amid rounds of claret, 
rages over and over again. 

I thought to myself, considering 
the above things, what a fine thing 
it will be in after-days to say that 1 
have been to Brussels And nevor sppn 



dise of Brussels, quite weary of the 
place, we mounted on a Namur dili- 
gence, and jinffled off at four miles 
an hour for AV^erloo. 

The road is very neat and agree- 
able, the forest of Soignies here and 
there interposes pleasantly, to give 
your vehicle a snade: the country, 
as usual, is vastly fertile and wdl 
cultivated. A farmer and the con- 
ducteur were my companions m tbc 
Imperial, and, could t have under- 
stood their conversation, my clear, 
you should have had certainly a 
report of it. The jargon which they 
talked was, indeed, most queer and 
puzzling — French,! believe, strangely 
hushed up and pronounced, for here 
and there one could catch a few words 
of it. Now and anon, however, they 
condescended to speak in the purest 
French they could muster, and, in- 
deed, nothing is more curious than to 
hear the French of the country. You 
can*t understand why all the people 
insist upon speaking it so badly. I 
asked the conductor if he had been 
at the battle ; he burst out laughing 
like a philosopher, as he was, and 
said, " Pas si bete'' I asked the fiir- 
mer whether his contributions were 
lighter now than in King William's 
time, and lighter than tuose in the 
time of the emperor? lie vowed 
that in war-time ne had not more to 
pay than in time of peace (and this 
strange fact is vouched for by every 
person of every nation^ and, bein^ 
asked wherefore the King of Holland 
had been ousted fVom his throae, re- 
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MtttI totm, ^ besrer of tn aadeBl 
niDK, the desecttdant of gallant gen- 
tkmeiL GoodheaTcns! what would 
Mrs. TioUope say to see hit lord- 
ship kr«? Hk fttther the dd baron 
hid dusipated the fiunily fortune, 
md here was this young nobleman, 
at about fiTe-aod-forty, compelled to 
hntride i clattering Flemish stallion, 
ud bump over dv»ty pavements at 
the rate of five miles an hour. Bnt 
lee the beauty of high blood, with 
what a calm grace the man of femily 
acoommodatea himself to fortune. 
Far from being cast dovm, hk lord- 
ship met his Ikte like a man, he 
swoTt, and Ivighed, the whole of the 
jooraey, and, as we changed horses, 
coodescended to partake of half a 
pmt of Loavain beer, to which the 
iarmcr treated hhn — indeed the 
voithy mstic treated me to a glass 
too. 

Maeh delight and instmction have 
I had in the course of the joomey 
hem my guide, philosopher, and 
friend, the author of Murray* s Hand- 
book, He has ^thered together, in- 
deed, a ^re of mformation, and must, 
to nuke his single volume, have gut- 
ted many hxmdreds of guide>b<x>ks. 
How the Continental ciceroni must 
hate hhn, whoever he is ! Every 
^lish partv I saw had this infalli- 
bk red boc^ in their hands, and 
gained a vast deal of historical and 
general mformation from it. Thus 
I heard, in confidence, many re- 
markable anecdotes of Charles V., 
the Duke of Alva, Count Egmont, 
all of which I had before perceived, 
with much satisfaction, not only in 
the Hmid'book, but even in other 
works. 

The kareate is among the English 
poets eridently the great favourite 
of our guide : the choice ^>ea honour 
to his ted and heart. A man must 



Witk tach Ibr hdp as time if^ht Umq 
alk»w 
Fnna tb« freah carnagt of ths field 
convey'd. 
And tb»y whom human soccour could not 
save. 
Here, in its precincts, found a hasty 
grave. 
And here, on marble tableta set on hi^h. 
In Engliah lines by foreign workmen 
traced. 
The names familiar to an English eye 
'Ibeir brethren here the fit memorial 
placed, 
Whose uaadoni'd inacriptions briefly tell 
Their gallant comradet* rank, and where 
the^ fell. 
The stateliest monument of human pride, 

Enrich'd with all magoificence of art. 
To honour chieftains who in victory died, 
Would wake no stronger feeling in the 
heart 
Than these plain tablets by the soldier's 

hand 
Raised to his comrades in a foreign 
hnd." 

There are lines for you! won- 
derful for iustice, rich in thought 
and novel ideas. The passage con- 
cerning their gallant comrades' rank 
should be specially remarked. There 
indeed they lie, sure enough: the 
Honourable Colonel This of the 
Guards, Captain That of the Hussars, 
Major So-and-so of the Dragoons, 
brave men and good, who did their 
duty by their country on that day, 
and died in the performance of it. 

Amen : but 1 confess fairly, that in 
looking at these tablets, I felt very 
much disappointed at not seeing the 
names of the men as well as the 
officers. Are they to be counted for 
nought ? A few more inches of mar- 
ble to each monument would have 
given space for all the names of the 
men ; and the men of that day were 
the winners of the battle. We have 
a right to be as grateftil individually 
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labour, hard fiure, and small thanks. 
If they do wron^, they are handed 
over to the inevitable provost-mar- 
shal ; if they are heroes, heroes they 
may be, but they remain privates still, 
handling the old brown Bess, starving 
on the old twopence a-day. They 
grow grey in battle and victory, and, 
after thirty years of bloody service, 
a young gentleman of fifteen, fresh 
from a preparatory school, who can 
scarcely read^ and came but yester- 
day with a pinafore on to papa*s de- 
sert — such a young gentleman, I say, 
arrives in a spick and span red coat, 
and calmly takes the command over 
our veteran, who obeys him as if 
Grod and nature had ordained that so 
throughout time it should be. 

That privates should obey, and 
that they should be smartly punished 
if they disobey, this one can under- 
stand very welL But to say obey 
for ever and ever — to say that Pri- 
vate John Styles is, by some physical 
disproportion, hopelessly interior to 
Cornet Snooks — to say that Snooks 
shall have honours, epaulets, and a 
marble tablet if he aies, and that 
Styles shall fight his fight, and 
have his twopence a-day, and when 
shot down shall be shovelled into 
a hole with other Styleses, and so 
forgotten ; and to think that we had 
in the course of the last war some 
400,000 of these Styleses, and some 
10,000, say, of the Snooks sort — 
Styles being by nature exactly as 
honest, clever, and brave as Snooks 
— and to think that the 400,000 
should bear this, is the wonder I 

Suppose Snooks makes a speech. 
Look at these Frenchmen, British 
soldiers, says he, and remember who 
they are. Two -and -twenty yeais 
since they hurled their king from his 
throne and murdered him (groans^. 
They flung out of their country their 
ancient and famous nobility — they 
pubPshed the audacious doctrine of 
equality — they made a cadet of ar- 

tifl^rv- ft hecsrarlv lawv^r'a ann \nti\ 



a huflegnzdy ooloor-sergeant,) drewi 
a little sword, and pipes out a feeble 
huzza. The men of his company, 
roaring curses at the Frenchmen, 
prepare to receive and repel a thun* 
denng charge of French cuirassiers. 
The men fight, and Snooks is knighted 
because the men fought so welL 

But live or die, win or lose, what 
do thev get? English glory is too 
^nteel to meddle with those humble 
iellows« She does not condescend to 
ask the names of the poor devils 
whom she kills in her service. Why 
was not every private man*s name 
written upon the stones in Waterloo 
Church as well as every ofiioer*8? 
Five hundred pounds to the stone- 
cutters would have served to carve 
the whole catalogue, and jHud the 
poor complunent of recognition to 
men who died in doing their duty. 
If the officers deserved a stone, the 
men did. But come, let us away sAd 
drop a tear over the Marquis of An- 
glesea's leg ! 

As for Waterloo, has it not been 
talked of enough after dinner? Here 
are some oats that were plucked be- 
fore Hougoumont, where grow not 
only oats, but flourishing crops of 
grape-shot, bayonets, and l^on-of- 
nonour crosses, in amazing profusion. 

Well, though I made a vow not to 
talk about Waterloo either here or 
after dinner, there is one little secrei 
admission that one must make after 
seeing it. Let an Englishman go 
and see that field, and he neioerfor^ 

fets it. The sight is an event in his 
ife ; and, though it has been seen by 
millions of peaceable gents, — grocers 
from Bond Street, meek attornq^ 
from Chancery Lane, and timkl m- 
lors from Piccadilly — I will \nfer 
that there is not one of th^n mit 
feels a glow as he looks at the plaoe, 
and remembers that he, too, is an 
Englishman, 
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It ii a Mmewbat remarkable circnm- 
staoee that, while ihe w<Nrld has been 
BttkiDgextraordiiiaTyadyances in all 
those trti that minister more imme- 
^itdy to omr phjsiad wants, and 
ire more esoecially devoted to pur- 
poses of utuitj, we should rather 
li&ye retrograded than otherwise in 
all tliose that address themselyes to 
oor iDteDectnal perceptions — to the 
men elerated, more refined part of 
our nature. The inquiry how this 
shoold have come about is pregnant 
vith intmst, and, if pursued in a 
proper sprit, would lead to some in- 
stmctiye results. 

It would be an error, however, we 
think, to judge of a nation's social 
oon&ion or progress in civilisation 
by hi attunments in the fine arts — 
to imagine that the height of the 
latter marked the elevation of the 
fomer. All experience goes to shew 
that this has not been the case hi- 
therto^ and that there have been 
many instances of nations excelling 
in the fine arts, whose social insti- 
tutions, customs, and habits were 
marked l^ extreme barbarism. At 
fint i^t this would appear to be an 
inremon of the natural order of 
things, but a little inquiry will shew 
ns Vbai it is not so. It will shew us 
that the fiuidful has always taken 
preoedenee of the useful; that, 
amongst all rode nations, manifesta- 
tions of the imaginadve faculties and 
indications of an appreciation of Uie 
gnceful and beautmil are found co- 
existing with a very low intelligence 
as regwds the convement and useful. 
The untutored savage presents us 
vith speeimeiis of ^11 and dexterity 
io decorative art, in little works of 
taste and fSuicy» vrliich it would cost 



the tndned artisan an effort to sur- 
pass. But we need be at no loss to 
discover the reason of this. Works 
of fan(^ and taste are emanations of 
man*s spiritual nature, of intuitive 
perceptions; requiring practice, in- 
deed, for their perfecuon, but none 
for their 8ugfi;estion. Works of con- 
venience and utility, again, are the 
results of patient mvestigation, te- 
dious experience, and abstruse cal- 
culation. If, however, we were to 
conclude that, because nations do not 
seem to advance in the fine arts as 
they advance in civilisation, there 
must, therefore, be something in the 
latter inimical to the former, we 
should commit another error, because 
knowledge, which is an essential ele- 
ment of success in these arts, is also 
one of the most essential elements of 
civilisation, and it should, therefore, 
follow, that the higher a nation r&es 
in civilisation : the higher it should 
also rise in elegant attainments ; for 
the civilised state being more favour- 
able in all respects to the develope- 
mentofcenius than the uncivilised, 
it should give not only greater ex- 
cellence in art, but should produce a 
more general and more just appre- 
ciation of its creations. Yet we do 
not find it so, particularly in this 
country. While we excel in the 
merely mechanical arts, we have but 
little to boast of, on the whole, as 
regards those whose amiable purpose 
is to embellish the scene of existence, 
to surround us with pleasing objects 
of contemplation, and thus add to 
our enjoyments, through the medium 
of the purest and most spiritual of 
our senses. 

There can, however, UUttle doubt 
that our defidendee in the more ele- 
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gant arts — we would here speak of 
them more especially as r^;ara8 their 
application to domestic purposes — 
are owing, we should say almost 
wholly, to the want of a sufficiently 
general appreciation. A wider dif- 
nision of taste in artistic decoration 
would necessarily lead at once to in- 
creased demand and improvdl effort 
Under such impression, we do most 
cordially concur in the forcible ob- 
servation of the author whose works 
are under notice, that to teach the 
generality of mankind to appreciate 
art is more necessary than even the 
instruction of artists. This is well 
and truly said, since, without such 
general appreciation, there can be no 
general excellence, whatever may be 
tne eminence attained by individual 
skiU. 

The next legitimate point of in- 
quiry is, how it happens that we 
should be so far behind in all that 
relates to decorative art as applied to 
domestic purposes, both as r^sards 
the excellence of the thing itseli^ and 
its general emploj^'ment. We are 
disposed to believe it proceeds almost 
wholly from the great, the pervading 
defect — deformity would, perhaps, be 
the more correct word — m our na- 
tional character, the all-cugrossinK, 
money -getting propensity, which 
deadens us to all that is elegant and 
refinedj which leaves us no tinje for 
the enjoyment of intellectual gratifi- 
cations, which debases and vulgarises 
the mind, and renders it incapable of 
appreciating the merely beautiful — 
which, in its blind and sordid bigotry, 
reckons all pursuits, all studies, all 
ei\jo^ments worthless, save one — the 
acquisition of wealth, that moral 
upas-tree, beneath whose noxious 
exhalations no generous sentiment 
can live. 

We have said, and, as we believe, 

f.rnlv fliat. fViA 1i«»io-ht. i\f n nntinn^a 



of the matter, it is any tlus^ M 
flattering to our national vanity to 
reflect on our grievous deftdendes ia 
the respects aUuded to. In the ab- 
sence, in the gener^ case, of allinr 
dications of taste in the internal d^ 
corations of our dwellings, or, whidi 
is, perhaps, yet more to be lamentdl, 
in the presence of the evidences of a 
bad one, our understanding have bea 
hitherto virrapped in a kmd of Cim- 
merian darkness, as regards the em- 
ployment of decorative painting fijr 
domestic purposes, for the embellish-; 
meut of our dwellings. A ray of; 
light, however, and a brilliant on^ 
has been let into this dark profonnd 
by Mr. Hay, who not only pdnts to 
a better state of thiugs, but leads die 
way. Urged by the irrepressiUi 
energies of au active, vifforous, aoi 
original mind, Mr. Hay nas stepral 
from the ranks of a profession, m- 
therto of the humblest pretensiea 
— a profession whose practice ^»» 
thought to require little judgmol 
and still less taste, and has rendeni 
himself remarkable by the abOi^ 
with which he exposes this falla^* 
Mr. Uay has, in truth, elevated house- 
painting to the dignity of an art ; » 
achievement which he has accopf 
plishcd simply by recognising prin^ 
ciples, the power of which in nroj 
duciug the most heautySd^ in bofl 
form and colour, his own practid 
has long illustrated. In his uaci ^ 
IlurmoiuouM Colouriiigy Mr. H^ 
blends the scientific witli the prac 
tical, which, in popular langntfl 
means two things : first, that he dp 
gins at the beginning of his subjects] 
and, second, that he gives reasons lb 
all he advances. J 

The work which we have jwj 
named has been too long hefbre tM 
public to render it necessary to^^ 
a detailed account of its objects an 
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; miitioQi. Such ^fefiietmiQl, how- 
er^t be produced without a lig^d 
adherence to princtplet, without a 
fliowledge of, and compliance with, 
uie bwi that regulate toe harmom* 
w» di^oiUioii of ooloun. It caniiot 
K prodooed by ehance, neither can 
li M3 produced in all drcumstaDcet, 
Q<)rat any time in greatest perfecUon. 
wen by experience. Uniform ana 
«Um results can be derived from 
w mration of principle alone. 
.^nHr. Hay well underatanda, and 
J|isthedoctrme,/Nir exeeUeuce^ which 
>>e iBoat auzbujdy inculcates, and 
vaick, in all hia works, he most 
'^tly presses on the attention of 
uemder. He knows that amongst 
» thoqsand diverging paths there is 
"^ ooe that leads to the most beauti^ 
H and that, therefore, it is next 
» «tt impossibiliw that this path 
«wwd be taken by any but those 
™ know the marks and signs by 
*J|*^^ it is indicated. Aswellmight 
the mariner seek his way across the 
tracUess ocean, without the aid of the 
«^PM8> as the artist seek to attain 
«ft "Mat perfect results in his art 
^'^ a knowledge of, and ad- 
!*^®*^ ta» the principles on which 
^ « founded. For what the com- 
|Wi 18 to the one, is such knowledge 
to the other. 

^««eably to the rigidly deductive 
awner of reasoning which Mr. Uay 
wpta in aU his writings, he precedes 
y mechanical or practical portion 
w ma treatise on colouring by an 
aqmry into the nature of eolours 
««a«dv»; and, with the aid of 
eokmred diagrams of singuUr beauty 
•nfl pttosion, eihibha the natural 
«rie by which the Ughtest colours 
«!«dnall:r wik into the darkest ; and, 
«M wwa, the darkest into the li^- 
«it; w^g, also, that the extremes 
Me cached through a regular and 
harmonioua series of gradations, and 
mayhe bitmgfat together without 
wsuness or cnideness. 
Jfr. flay adopts the thenrw whirh 
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•plauiv, Mr. Hay dtdneet all the 
othara. The priniary, giving by oom- 
Unation secondarieai and these again 
^y a similar process producing ter- 
tniry colours, and so on oJ inJinHum, 
The three primaries thus form a 
centre, 4s it were, from which all 
other colours emanate, and to which 
they may, consequently, be retraced. 
Mr. Hay's (irst object, then, is to 
shew that all colours have a certain 
harmonious relation to each other, 
and that a knowledge of, and careful 
attention to, this relationship in their 
arrangement, will secure a consis- 
tency which, without such knowledge 
and attention, will almost always be 
violated to a greater or lesser extent, 
and a harah and disagreeable effect 
be produced. He further shews the . 
house - painter, who would take 
something more than a mere mer- 
cenary interest in his profession — and 
no excellence ever was or ever can be 
attained in any pursuit where this is 
not the case — that there b yet more 
to be attended to. He must, in the 
first place, thoroughly understand the 
nature of his materials, and must re- 
collect that his work, unlike that of 
the picture-painter* can be seen in 
one light only, and cannot be shifted 
about till the most suitable is found. 
To meet this disadvantage, the 
colours, says Mr. llav, must be toned 
in themselves, and thus rendered as 
far as possible independent of position. 
Again> he recommends that a perfect 
accordance should be maintained be- 
tween the prevailing colour of the 
furniture of an apartment and that 
on the walls, a guide to which ac- 
cordance will be found in his disser- 
tation on the properties and relations 
of colours. 

The propriety of this reoommen- 
dation is too obvious to requure com- 
ment. Mr. Hay further recom- 
mends that in colouring an apart- 
inept a particular tone or key should 
be previously ftxed on, the propriety 
of observing which condition is equally c 
manifest as the first. It secures 
•.itiifTT mnskiencv. and prevents tlie 
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terms, the appropriate eolouring of 
each. Warm, rich, and snbstantial 
for dining-rooms, li^ht and cheerful 
for hed-rooms ; cool and simple for 
lobbies and vestibules; grave for 
libraries, &c. He further enjoins 
the house-painter to take the style 
of architecture, the situation of the 
house, the quantity of light in the 
apartment, &c. into account, and to 
recognise the legitimate influence of 
each in his proc^dings. 

Mr. Hay objects to a large use of 
vivid and intense colours. He says 
they ought to be sparingly employed, 
and never as principals, but always 
merely as accessories to heighten the 
effect of splendour and richness. 
Without questioning the propriety of 
> this rule in the special case of its 
application to the interior decoration 
of dwelling-houses, we would just 
remark, that brilliant colours are 
sources of intensely pleasurable sen- 
sations; and that mankind. Nature 
setting the example, have delighted 
in them in all ages and in all con- 
ditions, from the lowest point in 
civilisation to the highest. There 
can be no doubt that in this country 
we indulge fax too little in what ma^ 
be called the luxury of colour. Gh- 
mate, unquestionably, has a share, 
and, probably, a very Ur^ one, 
in producing this effect; since we 
find that a love of, and indulgence 
in, bnlliant colouring is one of the 
peculiar characteristics of those who 
live under brilliant skies. But it 
would be interesting to know whether 
any and how much of our severity 
of taste in this respect is attributable 
to the stem spuit introduced by the 
Keformation. That spirit was fatal 
to architecture, and to many elegant 
arts and refined tastes besides. 

Brilliant colours, however, it must 
be confessed, arc of difficult manAffe-> 



oi^dhiaiy dwaUiagB In then dtief exF 
hibiting spedmais of intensely vtrid 
colouring, though wantiii,g somewhat, 
it has Men said, in artistic skill in 
the arrangement 

Mr. Ha^ is of opinion that ona- 
mental punting, as applicable to in- 
terior decoration, is ad vandng towards 
its andent excellence, and that an 
improved taste on the part of the 
public is producing an increased de- 
mand. It is pleasing to learn this, 
and but an act of justice to a^ that 
such results are, we have no doubt, 
in no snudl measure owin^ to the 
example set by Mr. Hay hunaelf in 
his practice, and to the recognition 
and adoption of the principles which 
his writmgs inculcate. 

Mr. Hay, as yrill be observed by 
the title, nas added to the present 
edition of his work on colounn^ An 
Attempt to Define ^stketkal Ttuii. 

A good deal of incomprehensible 
doctrine, conveyed in uninteliiffible 
language, has l!een promulgatea on 
this same subject of taste, and such 
must always be the case where at- 
tempts are made to explfun what ii 
not clearly understood. Definitions 
of taste have been often attempted, 
but in genentl, we think, with veiy 
little success. Some tolerable 14K- 
proximations to the thing wanted 
there may be, but a definition at once 
perfectly intelligible and perfectly 
satisfactory is still a desideratum. 
Nor, we must confess, do some of 
those quoted by Mr. Hay with such 
approoation give us a higher opi- 
nion of these laboured and paimnl 
efforts at bein^ at once concise and 
luminous; their audiors donbtlesB 
imaffininff they were striking oni 
brilliant lights, wh^ in troth, th^ 
wi^re but producing smoke. Mr. Hays 
own attempt to define esthetical 
tastfi ia A diffisrent kind of thins. 
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]*P«ttly prefarbk own remarks in 
•™*cyeryxn«taiiceto those of the 
•^nheimotcs. 

On the subject of esthetkal taste 
^^y s doctrine B, that aU combi- 
"BOOS appreciable by the eye or ear 
^|?38?^^*«* by certain geometeical 
J^o^»€«, and that the kws by 
J™Jhejr reciprocally operate are 
^?^|«rable. And again, that the 
P^^^tion, harmony, uid consequent 
J^JJJ^y and grandeur of combined 
^«^ colours, and sounds, may all 
°e reduced to syston, and a correct 
^^Ji of sesthetical taste esU- 
?***w. Mr. Hay further suggests 
mJ^ * probability that there is a 
™*nematical principle in the human 
^^ 'Which comprehends through 
rJ^j^C"^»w, and responds instantane- 
^«p? to the devdopcrocnt of similar 
^^ples m the combinations of 
^^^ «8 presented to the eye and 

,jj[5^ihere is such a thing as a 
r™?*^ of excellence m the arrange- 
7^L^ combinaUoM of matter— 
5J^^on to which all tastes would 
^^ sUegiMce, all judgments bow, 
22^,r ^^» ^ doubted ; but 

2^^ the different of taste 
g;^ uidividuals, and, on a 
^i^^^ acale, amongst nations suffi- 
SS^ prove. In the vagaries of 
y-^irl^i?^ ^°^ "^ neither more 
bIind^L!S?«"*P"*8» '^^ ^^^ dark, 
soB^iS^^W «^r a desirable 

^f^ n«> one knows where to find, 
in^^^^. "^ « mslinctive belief 

^T«t2?i^*^°' ^^ ^^ich may yet 
a^wSi^i^^-. Thisis^Ar. 

^^^rf^"^.'*»o^- With 

Iu4^™«*;f^ principle in the 
^ ^i^T^'^.^^J^^^^ognises 

1 kntT^ZHi^^^^^^^on of recu- 
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tion by a diagram. He says, that if 
we would produce a countenance of 
the most perfect beauty we must first 
find the most beautiful ellipse, which, 
citing Plato as authority, ne says is 
that which vrill harmoniously in- 
scribe, or be inscribed, by a rectangle 
formed by two scalene triangles 
united by their lonsest sides. This 
is what Mr. Hay caUs the ellipse par 
excellence^ and tne Ailness of its per- 
fection certainly entitles it to the 
distinction, being one of the most 
gracef\il and elegant forms of which, 
perhaps, matter is susceptible. It is, 
of course, adapted to the female 
countenance alone, being unsuitable 
to the sterner character and more 
rugged nature of man, which de- 
mands a harsher and more irregular 
outline. 

Presuming that there is such a 
thing as a standard of excellence in 
form, a point of perfection in which 
all beauty centres, aud that there 
are rules bv which this perfection 
could at all times be attamed with 
unerring certainty, we come to some 
rather curious results. The know- 
ledge of such rules would, appa- 
rently, be fatal to the supremacy of 
genius by presenting a mechanical 
means of reaching those achievements 
of which genius alone has been 
thought capable — which, in truth, 
constitute that genius. Like the 
discovery of gunpowder, which at 
once placed the strong and the weak 
on the same level, so apparently, in 
an intellectual sense, woiud the dis- 
covery of such rules as those alluded 
to. But perfection is the thing 
wanted, and certainly the shortest 
and surest way of attaining it is the 
best. 

Looking to the philosophical s]^irit 
and character of Mr. Hay's treatises, 
we cannot but consider them valu- 
able acquisitions ; their purpose be- 
ing to improve the general taste, and 
by consequence, for it is a consequence 
Sereof,to contribute to the advance- 
ment of civilisation. 
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aware of the good moral effects pro* 
duced by the ctdtiTatiott of refined 
tastes. He knows that the f^ueiit 
contemplation of graceful and beau-* 
tiful objects has a softenins and hu- 
manising tendency, and it i& from 
such conviction that he is so anxious 
to see tasteM designs in the com* 
monest wares. He cares not into 
what fkshion silver and gold is 
wrought, or what shapes may be 
given to painted and gilded porce- 
lain, but he is anxious that the clay 
vessels of the poor should have chaste 
and elegant forms, that a refined taste 
may be thereby widely disseminated 
tliroughout the land, and some of the 
most desirable ends of civilisation be 
thereby promoted. This is wise. It 
is patnotic, and shews I^uis Philippe 
to be a philosopher as >vell as a 
king. 

Pursuinff one of the leading ideas 
started in his Harmony of Colourings 
and more f\illy developed in his essay 
on "^sthetical Taste," Mr. Hay 
proceeds to The Natural Principles 
and Analogy of the Harmony of 
Form^ whicn he presents to us in the 
form of a handsomely printed and 
beautifVilly illustrated work. 

In this treatise, Mr. Hay precedes 
the discussion of his subject oy stat- 
ing the well-known feet, that there 
are no fixed principles by which 
forms maybe harmoniouslv arranged, 
and that our ideas of beauty are 
mere undefined abstractions. This 
being the case, he submits, that a de- 
sideratum in the arts would be sup- 
plied, and a sure and simple mode of 
obtaining at all times the most per- 
fect results, as regards beaulv of 
form, be secured, if it could be 
shewn that there is a strict analogy 
between form and sound, and that 
a s;^stcm of linear harmony similar 



affam, hating thehr origin in tbree 
iSntds of Ihies only, the straight line, 
the crooked line, and the curttd 
line. Mr. Hay exhausts the analogy, 
by comparing the secondary notes, 
which make up the seven notes of the 
musical scale, the supertonie, the 
subdominant, the submedient and 
the subtonic, to the paralleloffram, 
the hexagon, the rhomboid, aiia Uie 
ellipsis. 

Having thus shewn a general 
analogy between sound and form, 
Mr. Hay proceeds to shew a coinci- 
dence m detail, steering his way 
through the intricacies of bis sub- 
ject with a steadiness and dexterity 
which, whatever may be the opi- 
nions entertained of the soundness 
of his theor}% cannot but inspire 
respect for his talents. Mr. Hay 
defines the melody of form to be the 
general outline, corresponding with 
the simple air in music, which is, in 
that science, the melodv. This being 
true, it becomes eijually imperative 
in architecture, as m music, that the 
Ailing up should exhibit a perfect ac- 
cordance in all respects with the 
melody, or outline, and thus produce 
a similar efibct, through the instru- 
mentality of the eye, that harmony 
in music produces by that of the eAr. 

Mr. Hay Mmnletes the evidence of 
the truth of his theory by illnstra- 
tions, in which he exhibits a compa- 
rison between the scale of ^rms 
adopted in his treatise, as the elements 
of harmony and the lines by whfch 
they are produced, and the scales of 
the musician and colourist, " in order 
to make it more clear that form, 
like sound and colour, has its three 
primaries, and that, consequently, 
there can be no perfectly harmonious 
combination of rorms in which one of 
these is wanted." 
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Mr. Hay*s next work, Proporti 
or^ the Geometric Princtpie of Be 
Uf Amtfysedj is a bold and ingeni 
attempt to rednee taste in the c( 
bination of fbrms to fixed prindp 
Mr. Hay is a suboeribtr to the ( 
nkm, tliat the surpasnng beaut}' 
the Grecian works of art was wh( 
owii^ to their working by cert 
geometric rules, which conduc 
them inevitably to excellence. 1 
belief brings Inm, of course, in dii 
apposition to Burke, who has 
cuured that beauty has nothing 
do with calculation and geomel 
Otherwise, says this great authoi 
on such matters, beauty might 
dnnonstrated, we suppose we ii 
add^ like any other mathemat 
truth. And so it can, says J 
Hay ; and to shew that it can is 
purpose of his treatise. 

It would require more time, m 
ipace than we have to spare, i 
more patience on the part of the 
nerality of our readers than we d 
rentnii to calculate on, to atteii 
to follow Mr. Hay through all t 
abstruse details by which he seeks 
establish the truth of his theo 
We must, therefore, content 01 
selves with the general remark, t< 
there would be Bttle reason in all 
Id^ that there are no such rules 
pnnciples in existence as Mr. I: 
contends for because we do not kn 
them ; and still less philosophy 
the doctrine, that beaut^r is the 
suit of a blind chance, which it woi 
seem to be, if it be denied that it 
amenable to rule. 

We come now to Mr. Hay's li 
and, we arc aliaost tempted 
say, his best work, because of 
more popular nature of its inter* 
Origmal Geometrical Diaper 1 
signs. This work is now in progi 
of publication in monthly parts, 
object, as its title indicates, is to f 
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THE SUKDIAL. 

Suss we witnesB, day bv day, 
Proof enough that all tniDgs gay 
From our sight must pass away! 
The cistus* tender flow*r8, at mom 
In their pearly beauty bom. 
Ere the evenmg shrink and die, 
Falling earthward silently. 
The rose, whose inmost dewy cup 
The early sunbeams lifted up, 
Unveiling many a raddy streak, 
Lovely as a child's fair cheek, 
At nightfall gleameth pale and wan, 
Like the cheek of a dying man. 
Gently, with a rustling sound, 
Shrivell*d lime-leaves reach the ground ; 
Fairy knells, that tell how soon 
Fasseth now the year's glad noon. 
Flowers we loved have come and gone, — 
Miss we not full many a one 
Whose sweet life, alas ! is done? 
Feel we not a cooler breath 
Steal the oaken boughs beneath ? 
See we not the wood-croiwn*d height 
Changing in our daily sif^ht ? 
Ah! we cannot, if we will. 
Dream that time is standing still. 
Well we know the summer hours 
Wither like their ovm frail flowers ; 
We can number what have past, 
Each one swifter than the last. 

Dial! here we need not thee, 
Marking off our hours of glee, 
With tmne iron-finger*s shade 
On the iron index laid. 
Faded blossom, wither*d leaf. 
Mix with joy enough of grief, 
Wammg us that time is brief : 
Gloomy heart must his have been 
Who placed thee in this sylvan scene. 
Gentle grief is that which breathes 
From the cistus* dying wreaths — 
From the rose, whose faded bloom 
Is like the carving on a tomb- 
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Stern, eold monitor I with thee 

We have no each ijanpAthy. 

Noting but the hours that ran 

GaOj in the kufl^ung sun. 

Never heeding tnoae that flow 

When heaven is dark and earth below ; 

The same throogh days, and months, and years, 

Spite of our joys, and hopes, and fears, — 

Spite of our clianges and our tears; 

Sullen, save when skies are iSur, 

Thau hart in our love no share. 

We have pbnted at thy foot 
Trailing rose and ivy root, — 
We have brought the wild, red vine, 
Hereafter round thy base to shine, 
WlUinff that some of Nature's grace 
Should fit thee for so fair a place. 
Tet the thought will still return — 
Thou art some sepulchral urn, 
A BorrowM, cold monument. 
Of hours of gladness long since spent — 
Hours of sunshine that are fled — 
Leaves and blossoms past and dead. 

Hapl^ some might plead for thee 

That it were as welt to see. 

Mid all this mutability, 

Something that remains behind, 

Spite of winter's rain and wind. 

mve we not ftill many an oak 

Unbow*d by winter's neauent stroke, 

A witness of endurinff life. 

Through wet and cold, decaj and strife ? 

Boast we not full many a pme, 

Alway green through storm and shine ? 

And over all the blessed sky 

Smileth on unchaiu;eably. 

Though clouds ana shadows pass between 

Us aira its all-lovely sheen. 

When from this beloved spot 

We depart, returning not,— 

Weeping when we name its name, — 

Thou alone wilt be the same. 

The fondly tended flowers will fade. 

Some speu of chanse on all be laid ; 

But thou, all-cheerless then, and sad. 

As now thou art, thouich we be glad. 

Wilt bear no rign for other eyes 

Ofaught we've done, or gay or wise. 

Of aught that made our dwdUng bnghfed by LjOOQIC 

Our love, our laughter, and delfeht. ^ 
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tHE tOET OF PRAOtJE. 



A BOttEXIAN UBOBUD. 



About the bwoBing of the Thirty 
Years' War, there dwelt in Uie an* 
cient city of Prague a Touth^ named 
Earnest Von Taifler, whoee brilliant 
talents and profound learning were 
the admiration of all the citizens, for, 
besides bein^ skilled in science and 
philosophy, be had a wonderfdl ge* 
nius for poetry, and seemed devoted 
to the service of the Muse. At the 
University he had often borne away 
the prize from many distinguished 
competitors, and it was said Uie Bo- 
hemian maidens bestowed as much 
praise on his handsome person and 
graceful carriage as ever the learned 
doctors vouchsafed to all the excel* 
lencies of his Latin poems ; yet in the 
midst of his honours so blameless was 
the life, and so courteons the man- 
ners of the young student, that he 
was beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, with the exception of Fre- 
deric Von Grouper, a wealthy mer- 
chant, in whose nouse he had been 
brought up. Thii man had been 
the friend of Earnest's father, who 
was also a merchant and his ^rtner 
in business ; but having lost his wifle, 
and dyin^ himsdf whue his son was 
yet a child, the youth and his fbr- 
tune were lef^ to the guardianship of 
Von Grouper, with a solemn charge 
to give him a liberal education and 
permission to choose his own pro- 
lession as soon as he became of age. 
These last commands of his friend 
w^ere causes of great affliction to the 
good merchant, for he was one who 
valued neither learning nor genius, 
and in whose esteem nothing was so 
excellent as the pursuit of commerce, 
nor any pleasure equal to that of heap- 
ing up wealth. Often and earnestly hid 
he endeavoured to impress these opi* 
nions on the mind of his ward^ but all 



ways shewn a decided aversion to all 
manner of mercantile business, and 
•s he grew up insisted on the fuliil- 
ment of his father's will with regard 
to his education, intending to devote 
himself to letters and poetry, for 
which, as has been said, ne had ex- 
traordinary talents. But this Uist 
Von Grouper considered the most 
vain and profitless pursuit under 
the sun, inasmuch as he had never 
heard of one who made his fortune 
by it, which could scarcely be said of 
any other. Grievous were the la- 
mentations of the old merchant over 
every florin which the youth spent 
in the acquisition of learning, for he 
said, though it was not his own, he 
could not bear to see money wasted 
in such useless extravagance, and 
when obliged to execute the will of 
his friend he did so >vith many a 
mdge, which, together with the 
diffiemice of their opinions, caused 
fVequent disputes between Earnest 
ana his guardian, who at length re- 
garded him as a prodigal and a 
Sendthrift, and took every opportu- 
tv of i^ewing his aversion to him 
and his ways ; whilst the youth, in 
his turn, longed for the period that 
should release him from the harsh 
and disagreeable guardianship of 
Von Grouper. 

But Earnest had one friend, who 
made his sojoUm in the house more 
agreeable — Metta, the only daughter 
of his guardian, with whom he had 
been brought up, and for whom he 
entertained a more than brotherly 
aiibction. K Von Grouper loved 
any thing on earth beside his gold, it 
was Metta, and well he might, for 
she was 4 maiden of surpassing 
beauty, tail and fair, with dark locks 
and eyesw which a pilgrim from Pa- 
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eTery dMcoltjr; yet be oould netvr 
be perstttded to spetid one Hcftifi on 
her education, or parchMe 1^ her a 
nwre costly earment than thoee worn 
by the danghters of the pootwl dd- 
icns, saying, that the want of these 
things would inerease her fbrtune^ 
the greatness of which would gain 
her more admiration thm the finest 
attire or the most brilliant aooom* 
pUriiments. And the oM man's 
words were partly true, for though 
she understood neither embrotdety 
nor music and wore but a humble 
pirh, yet, whether it was owing to 
Bcr own beauty or her father's 
wealth, Metta had more suitors than 
any maiden in the city. But the 
merchant was in no hurry to part 
with his heiress, and she civilly re- 
fused them one after another, <br, 
with all her sense, the maiden looked 
kmdly on Earnest Von Taiiler. By 
many a gentle deed and word had 
she comforted and cheered his spirit 
under the harshness and injustice of 
her father, and often, though vainly, 
had she striven to make peace be- 
tween them, lor Metta loved them 
both, yet she valued neither the 
learning of the one nor the gold of 
tiie other. 

To her fkther she said, '<Gold is 
but dust, which passes fVom us, or 
We from it; therefore, let us seek 
more abiding riches." And to Eat" 
nest, " The path of knowledge hath 
deserts, where the wisest wander^ 
and pits wherein they fell, for the 
ikme of this world is but a shadow 
which hides from human eyes the 
glory of a betten** And the youth at 
times would sigh, and say that the 
unlettered maiaen had found more 
winlom in her i^orance thftn all his 
books and studies could teach hhn. 
Von Grouper also acknowledged 
that his daughter spoke well and 
wwely ; but neither of them would 
change their ways, nor were they 



tenanoe^ "^Qo^ wfitad tlMM ii you 
hut* spatit tha rM, to the tkna of 
mr tttMurdia&shlp is axplrad, and I 
wul be troubled no amv with MMfa a 
meekss prodigal. Ncverthektt, 
because you are the son of my IHaiid, 
I oflbr you an oppwtttnity by whiili 
you may retrieve your fortutie* Re- 
nounce fbr ever the vain ptuvaitt of 
learning, turn entlraly to thaai of 
eomnierce, and I will giva you my 
daughter in marriage, with half my 
fortune as her dowry, and proailse to 
leave you the rest m mv math ; but, 
if you will not accept of these eondi*> 
tions, de]iart fhmi my house^ and 
never thmk of my dauffhter more. 
But consider of it toHuty, for to- 
morrow I will expect your answer." 

Earnest was astonished, for, though 
he knew that this was the time ap- 
pointed ibr his majority, he had 
never imagined that his patrimony 
was BO far spent, neither could he 
have cxpecteo such an ofT^r IhMn the 
merchant, fbr it was good, though 
sternly spoken, and Karnest thanked 
him Ibr it, but promised to consider 
the matter. And so they parted, the 
merchant to his warehouse^ and the 
youth to think of his proposal ; but 
the more he thought of it the more 
he was perplexed. Yet it was not the 
lightness of his own purse, nor the 
Weight of the promised doWry, that 
puzsled him, but his heart was di- 
vided between the love of the maiden 
and the love of the Muse, sinee, if 
he clung to the one, he must re- 
nounce the other. 

In his dilemma he hastened to 
Metta, determined to be guided by 
her counsel on a subject which so 
nearly concerned them both ; but he 
found the maiden already informed 
of all that had passed between him 
and her fether, and great was bVa 
astonishment when she earnetitly aA- 
vioed him not to relinqtdsb t^o«» 
studieB for which he was so emitieiitly 
^«^*Ufit>d. jinrt from wblrih he vroula 
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Neither v^ofold slie give him any 
more eomlbrt ; and Eaniflit, at hwt, 
left her ahnoft in anger, and reinmed 
to his own scditary room. He had 
no other friend of whom he would 
seek counsel, and now his perplexity 
was (preater than eyer, f<nr it seemed 
to hun that Metta was wonderfully 
cold and careless on the matter, and 
he 0Bared the maiden desj^sed him 
because of mjme happier suitor, and, 
even if he renounced the Muse f<Nr 
her sake, he might be rejected, or 
win but an unwiUing bride. All the 
day he thought only of these thii^ ; 
his books uid usual studies were 
neglected ; but the evening came and 
Ibund him still imdetermi^. 

It was the time of vespers, Metta 
had gone forth to the neighbouring 
chapel, and her father had not yet 
returned ; and Earnest was left alone 
in the lairge and solitary house, for 
the merchants residence bad formerly 
belonged to one of the noblest fium- 
lies in Bdiemia (whose name and 
fortunes had perished in the Hussite 
War), and was still a noble, though 
half-ruined mansion. Weary, but 
restless, the vouth paced up and 
down a lo% chamber that had once 
been a banquet-hall, but now con- 
tained only the humble and scanty 
fVimiture of the parsimonious mer- 
chant The silence and shadows of 
twilight were deepening around him, 
but memory and &ncy were busy at 
his heart He thouffht of his pest 
years, ci the knowlecU;e he had 
gained and the honours he had won, 
and of all that time might have yet 
in store for him, and then he thought 
of his present poverty, of the mer- 
chant's proposal ; but last, and most 
of all, of the merchant's daughter, 
till his musing were disturbed by a 
low but contmued knockincr at the 



(far the merchant kept no servant^ ; 
and he invited the stranger to be 
sealed near the hearth, though in his 
hesrt he wished that his enrand 
might be told auicklv, for he dreaded 
the return oitke old merchant, who 
little liked the entertaining of stran- 
gers. Besides, Earnest marvelled 
what was the traveller's business, and 
whence he came, for he was a man 
of sii^gular appearance. His frame 
was spare, and his complexion dark 
as a native of the far East, and, thou^ 
clad in a goodly &shion, bis rar- 
ments were black as those of a 
mourner. He had a grave coun- 
tenance, with strange mit not un- 
handsome features, and eyes of ex- 
ceeding brightness, but so fixed and 
meaningless, that they resembled 
coals offire rather than the eyes of a 
living man, and Earnest knew not 
wherefore, but he had an inward 
terror of those bright and lifdeas 
eyes. At his request the stranger 
sealed himself and then proceeded 
to unfold his errand. 

" I am," sakl he, " the trusty ser- 
vant of a great bookseller, who dweUs 
at Leipsic; he is a disciple of the 
Lutheran doctrine, and, having heard 
the ffune of one Earnest Yon Tailler, 
a student of the University of Prague, 
he fan^ sent me hither secretly to 
engage him, if possible, to emplt^ 
his gifts for the Protestant cause; 
for my master holds that one pen is 
worth a thousand swords, and one 
poet better than a thousand vrarricws ; 
therefore, since thou art the person I 
seek, tell me if thou wilt undertake 
the work. And, to prove that it 
will not be unprofitable to thee, my 
master hath sent this, not that he 
would purchase the Muse with gold, 
but because the worker is worthy of 
his reward." 
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in eoDUBoii wilh bmhj of the < 
of Ptigue, was secretly inclined to 
the Lutheran doctrinos and ytviMi 
wdltotheProtestantprhkoes. There- 
fne, Earnest told the mesottiiger thoi 
be would willingly engage in this 
buaneas, but would not reoeiTe the 
reward till the work was finished ; 
OQ which the stranger aasored hire 
that the purse had b^en sent only as 
a present and token of the fpnU 
respect entertamed for lus genius, and 
not at all by wa v of recompense for 
hk labour, whicn should be made 
liim in a more munificent manner. 
These words, together with the re- 
membrance of his poyerty, persuaded 
him to accept the purse ; and, having 
some farther discourse with the tra- 
veller, he found him marvellously 
learned, in all things, for a servaut, 
insomuch that finest thought he 
might put to sbaine many of the 
do^rs of the University ; besides, 
his manner was so friendly and con- 
fident that the youth grew inaeu- 
siblj familiar with him, and at 
length inquired of him what was his 
eoontry, that it had given him so 
dark a complexion, and why he wore 
garments of that doleM colour. The 
strange answered him with seeming 
fianlmess, that he belonged to a 
noble &mily in B^rbary, who had 
renounced and disinherited him for 
having embraced Christianity, for 
whidi, idso, he was banished from 
his country for ever, and, in ren^m- 
branoe of so great a misfortune, as- 
snmed the mourning habit, which he 
intoided to vrear for the rest of his 
life. Earnest was much moved by 
this sad story, for the hearts of the 
yout^ are always tender ; and he 
conla not help exchanging confi- 
dence, by aec^uainting the stranger 
with the parUcularB of his own un- 
fortunate ease, to which he listened 



uiey en awi yon n Dtnenaff your 
ftrtane, and pronise him t&i^ if 
unsueooBsAil at the end of that pe- 
riod, you will eheerfhlly agree to 
has conditions, and devote yourself 
entirely to eoBuneroe.'* Earnest 
agreed to follow the stranger^s ad* 
Tice, and then inquired mere par* 
ticularl^ conoeminff the great book- 
sdler, his master, whom he described 
as a man of extraordinary wealth 
and hberality, who pursued his call- 
ing, not so much for gain or advantage 
to nimself, as for the encouragement 
of learned men, and the prranotion 
of the Protestant cause. Yet it 
seemed stranse to Earnest that, after 
all these praises, the traveller posi- 
tively refused to mmtion his em- 
ployer's name, or even his own, say- 
u^, it was a rule in thenr firm never 
to do so, but that he himself was 
commonly known by the name of 
the "" Uack Booksdler,** which was 
ffivoi hhn by reason of his mouminff 
hMty and also because he assumed 
that profesrion the better to disguise 
his real business. He added, that he 
had done so in manv cities of Christ- 
endom, where he nad been in the 
bookseller's service, in which he had 
continued many years, and alwajrs 
found him a most noble and generous 
master, and heartily congratulated 
£ara^ on having found such a 
patron. 

** Truly I rejoice at it," rejoined 
the youth. ^ and will do all m my 
power to satisfy him. But can joa 
mform me what kind of ccmmosition 
vrill best answer his nurposer** 
. ''That I can," replied the stranger. 
'' What my master denres are poems 
resemblii^ those which the old Huss- 
ites used to sing among the moun- 
tains." ^ ^ 

** I have never seen or heard any 
of tbem,** said Earnest, " tor th e 
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tecrecy,** Mid the ftnM^ger i ^'but to* 
night, tt Aidokht, if you «r» fmdy 
t4» foUow me, r will conduct ^ou to 
th« root. But meutiou nothing of 
what naa pMsed between us, not even 
to the miuden whom thou lovest, fw 
ieoieta are not safe in the keeping of 
a woma<n«'* 

'' But,*' replied Earnest, '' Metta is 
the most discreet of maidens." 

" It may be,*' answered the stranger ; 
^* but she is a maiden still.'' 

Earnest thouffht of how she had 
treated him in the mormng, and was 
silent. 

At this moment a knocking was 
heard without, and Earnest could 
distinguish the voices of the mer* 
chant and his daughter, who returned 
to the house together, having met on 
the way. Excusing himself to the 
stranger, he hastened to admit them, 
and, while considering wliat he should 
say to the merchant regarding the 
traveller, returned to the hall where 
he had left him. But what was his 
surprise to find the chamber empty 
and the stranser gone ! Earnest at 
first supposed he had hidden himself, 
but, though he searohed all the 
chambers m the house, and every 
passage and corner, there was no 
trace of him to be seen, nor could 
the youth tell how he had leil the 
house; but he kept the matter to 
himself, and marvelled at it in secret. 
The arrangements of the household 
were soon over, and the* familv, as 
was their custom, retired early to 
rest. But Earnest could not sleep; 
his mind was troubled with the me- 
mories oi the day. He sat alone 
beside his ehambePf lamp, leaning his 
brow upon his hand, and meditating 
on the dark messen^r and his sud- 
den departure, whuUi puialed him 
exceedingly. The purse which he 
had iciven hhn Earnest reokoned. and 



Umm tfaingi, it eawe into hia mind 
Aat ihe traveller might be a spy of 
the In^uisitiqn, seeking out heretics, 
and this was Uie snare he had laid 
for bun; for Earnest had heard raa^y 
strange and fearful stories of the 
kind. But, hearing at this moment 
a sound in the silence of the cham- 
ber like the rustling of garments 
near him, the student lifted his eyes, 
and beheld the stran^r himself 
standing beside his chair. Amaze- 
ment kept hiin silent, till the tra- 
veller said, in a whisper,— 

^^ This is the hour ; arise, and fol- 
low me ! " 

'< Whither?" said Earnest. 

" To the convent of the Domi- 
nicans," answered he, *^ that I may 
shew thee a chamber which the foot 
of man has not entered for fif^ 
years." 

^^ And how hast thou entered my 
chamber?" said Earnest; for the 
youth observed that the door was 
still dosed, and marvelled that he 
had not heard it open, nor even the 
step <^the stranger, who answered, — 

" In my travels I have collected 
many curiosities, and, amongst othera, 
a key made by that great mechanic 
who formed the wonderful clock of 
Strasburg, which can open any lock, 
however well secured. Come with 
me, and thou shalt learn the use of it.'* 

Earnest hesitated, for he wished to 
inquire how he had left the house 
also. But the stranger said, — 

" Make haste, and come away, if 
thou art ready for this adventure; 
if not, remain where thou art, for a 
fearfol man hath no business with 
me." 

Now Earnest was naturally brave, 
and, mpreover, very curious, and, 
lor all his seience, the vauth was but 
simple in the wavs of men ; there- 
£>re, he resolved to go with the 
straiuier, and see. the end of this 
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miidiaa liieopeddagofaboH. H^ 
m&w eondnded £anMtft throngli Mt 
veiml 8treeli to one wbkh wai ytrj 
cM mod narrow, and panaed at M 
bw the wall of an anekat oouTent. 
Buneat had ofkn been in that ttrtet 
before, jeA he never remembered to 
have seen any entrance or doorway 
in that wall. What, then, was hit 
astonishment when the light of his 
lamp discovered to him a small and 
a very narrow door, which the 
stranger opened with bis rusty key. 
Puaing through, they traversed a 
long passage, at the end of which 
was another door, lar^rand stronger 
than the first, which he opened in 
the same manner. This gave them 
admission to a flight of steps, whieh 
led down to a dark and narrow 
vault. As they approached the ex« 
trinity of it, the stranger said to 
Earnest, — 

"" Behold what is here !" 

And he looked, and saw before 
them a door that seemed of iron, vritii 
great bars placed across it, and large 
and heavy padlocks up|on them ; and 
over the door was written in black 
eharaeters, ^'This is the store of 
hell I" * And Earnest said,— 

" What is this ?" 

And the stranger answered, — 

" This is the chamber of which I 
told von, where the monks have shut 
up the writings of the Hussites." 

** Shall we go in, since we have 
gone so far ?" said Earnest. " Why 
raoold we return without our er- 
rand f" But he was amazed to see, 
that, for all the strength of the door 
and its great security, it opened more 
easily to the stranger than any whidi 
they had yet passed ; and Earnest and 
be entered together. Wi^in, they 
found the chamber filled with heaps of 
manuscripta and andent books, wnich 
were wntten before Doctor Faust's 
great discovery; but the dust an^ 
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te tlMK he vttMi hot ih« 
!F icoMid to know the filaoe 
Ml he; and, thoogh he 
lifM aevend volamet of Jerome the 
Martyr, and other aneient divinet, 
which he ver^ mneh deared to lee, 
he bron^t him ftom a distant eor- 
ner a number of mailer books, and 
•aid, — 

** Leave these things, thou canst 
not take any of them henoe, for theT 
will be nussed ; but carry these witn 
thee, for these are they which tboa 
needest.** 

Neither would he give him time 
to read a single page in any of them, 
but seemed to be seised with great 
fear, which Earnest thought but 
reasonable, considering the nature of 
the place ; so he was obliged to leave 
them all behind him, save the books 
iriiich the stranger had given him, 
and these contained nothing but an- 
cient hymns, and some old Bohemian 
poems of the earl^ ages, but, while 
Earnest was looliing at them, his 
conductor did not seem to be in suoh 
haste ; and, seeing a volume of Je- 
rome's letters near him, he stretched 
out his hand for it : but the stranger 
suddenly drew him away, saying, 
that he beard a coming step, and 
they would be lost if found m the 
chamber. Indeed, the youth scarcely 
knew what had passed, till he found 
himself in the narrow vault, and saw 
the stranger locking up the door 
with his wonderful key. This was 
soon done, and they lefl the convent 
as they had entered it, and, passine 
through the silent streets, arrived 
aafely at the merohanf s door, whieh 
the stranger again onened, and, tell* 
ing Earnest he wmila see him on the 
morrow, locked it upon him, with 
a kmd good-nSghi. When ibe 
young student reathed hia own 
chamber, his first act was to secure 
the manuscripts he had hrougbt w\tti 
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the youth retired to rest; but bis 
sleep was troubled, and his dreami 
were still of the forfoiddeB chamber, 
and the dark stranger with his rusty 
key, who seemed for ever leading 
him on fVom vault to vault, and fh>m 
room to room, each denwr and darker 
than the other, and filled with heaps 
of old, forbidden manuscripts ; till, at 
last, he rose, with the early light, to 
read those he had hidden. Strange 
old works he found them, though 
savouring much of faith and piety; 
yet they ran at times to wild ¥roras 
and dark extremes of doctrine, like 
those that bewildered the minds of 
men in the days of the first Reform* 
ation. But the leaven of the ancient 
truth was in them, and, as the student 
read, he felt his seal rekindle, and 
his senius rise ; for such is the poet*s 
work sent forth, like an eternal 
voice, on the path of the passing ge- 
nerations, — unmarked it may be, 
and unr^arded bv the thousands 
that go down to silence and forget- 
Ailness, but awaking in deeper souls 
the echo of its own immortality and 
the fountains of flitnre streams. It 
was thus with Earnest ; he rose, and 
returned the books to their place of 
concealment, and, ere the citizens 
were well awake on that long sum- 
mer momine, he had written some- 
thing for the great bookseller of 
Leipsic, a calmer and a more polished 
stram indeed than those of the old 
Bohemians, but one that well be- 
fitted the champions of faith and 
freedom. Scarce was it finished, 
when the old merchant came to in- 
quire of him r^;arding his determina- 
tion, for he was one Uiat rose early, 
and liked not much delay either m 
speech or business. Eiunest an- 
swered him acoordjotf^ to the stran- 
ger^s advice, at which Von Grouj^er 
seemed greatly astonished, but said, 
for the nke of his father, the month 
of trial should be granted also, and 
hastily departed, as usual, to his 
warehouse : but at the same moment 



having seenied the hev^ set out in- 
stantly to visit his djring fiiend, 
whose dweUing stood m a distant 
part of the cky. On his way thither, 
ne had to pass by the very spot 
where the stranger had opened the 
little door in the outer wall of the 
Dominican convent ; but now, though 
he searched narrowly, there was no 
such thin^ to be seen, and all of 
whom he m^uired declared they had 
never seen it. Much surprised, he 

gursued his journey, and having seen 
is former teacher, and spent some 
hours with him in serious and pious 
discourse, took hb last fiu^well of 
him, and returned home. When he 
entered, Metta was alone in the hall ; 
and Earnest had long debated with 
himself whether or not he should ac- 
quaint her with the secret, for his 
heart burned to tell her his high 
hopes, and he could not help be- 
lieving that, notwithstanding her ap- 
parent nncoucem, she took a more 
than ordinary interest in his wel- 
fare ; besides, he had j^reat faith in 
Metta*s wisdom and discretion ; but 
the remembrance of the stranger*s 
repeated injunctions of secrecv pre- 
vented him. As soon as he en- 
tered, the vouth percmved that there 
was something strange and troubled 
in her countenance, and was much 
surprised when she said, in a low 
whisper, — 

" Earnest, who have you locked 
up in your chamber ?" 

** In my chamber?** said the young 
man, starting, and involuntarily 
searching his pocket for the key, as 
the remembrance of his own papers 
and the hidden manuscripts crossed 
him; but the key was still there, 
and Earnest knew that all was safe, 
and therefore answered, carelessly, — 

** Metta, you dream ; there is no- 
thing in my chamber but books and 
papers.** 

** Books and papers make no nmse,** 
add Metta, turning away from him 

like one dijmleiiflfia at an •il*mn#. tn 
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theifutmentjezacUjaa Hvat; hit 
boeka, his papers — every thiiiff— 
were m dieir places; no hand had 
disturbed them ; and Earnest could 
not forbear smiling at what he con* 
Bidered ^e sanguYar illusioa of the 
inaiden*-6 &n^. 

^This is strange, ¥ery strange,* 
«id Metta, going to the sinall narrow 
window, and gazinx down into the 
street below — for JBamest's cham- 
ber was in the second story of that 
lofty bouse ; " there is no appearance 
of any one being here, aiul yet I*m 
sure, ^toLt when passing by this door 
several times since vour departure, I 
heard a sound inside as if some one 
were moving the books and arrane- 
mg papers, just as you are apt to do 
when engaged in study; and once, 
ibigetting that you were out, I heard 
it so loudly, that I spoke, and in- 
foired why you mide so much 
noise, — fen- all sounds seem loud and 
•trs^e in this great silent house.** 

**xoa dreamt it, Metta, or your 
ears deceived you : for it is evident 
that no one has been here.** 

•• Nay," said Metta; ** but listen 
to me. You know that your learned 
men of the schools assert that her 
womanly curiositv made Eve taste 
the forbidden apple, and for the same 
reason I could not help peeping 
through a crevice.** 

^ And what did you see, MettaP — 
what did you see?** said Earnest; 
for strange errors came over hb own 
^irit. 

*» I aaw,** said Metta, ** sitting in 
that seat, aod vrith your papers be- 
fore him, a man such as mme eyes 
never looked upon before ; his com- 
plexion was wondrous dark, and his 
nrments were still darker; and, 
Earnest, he had such eyes as never 
dione in the head of a mortal man. 
Kay, more than all, he had your pen 



""fiamest. Earnest!** said MetU 
■t last, looking at him steadfastly in 
the &oe— and there was both love and 
sorrow in her gase, but little of ter- 
ror, for Metta had not the fears of 
other maidens, — " Earnest, there is 
something in all this which jroa will 
not rev^, but I fear it is an evil 
thinff. Take heed to 3rourself^ and 
see u your pen has been iU employed, 
for I have heard of strange hands 
being busy with the pens and papers 
of learned men ere now.** 

^^ Metta, vou speak wisely I** said 
the youth, for he was a man of great 
courage, and, though youi^, he had 
leamra the calmness of a sage, — 
^ Metta, you speak wisely ; and now 
I see that there is folly even among 
the schoolmen, seeinjf that curiosity 
which they blame m woman may 
guard man from danger.** 

'^ All things may be used alike for 
good or eviv Mdd Metta ; ^but kx^ 
to your papers and search your 
chamber; and, if you have any ueal- 
ings with that dark one, take care 
that he have not the best of the 
bargain.** 

As the maiden spoke. Earnest took 
from amongst others the paper which 
he had last written ; but it seemed 
untouched, and all as he had left it. 

^* This is what I have last written,** 
said he, '^ but no other hand has 
meddled with it ; let us see the rest,** 
and he turned them over, one after 
another, but all were just as they 
had been : at last he thought of the 
hidden manuscripts, and, no longer 
fearing the presence of Metta, for he 
resolved to tell her all, went to the 
place where he had concealed them, 
but found them safe and untouched ; 
every corner of the room, eyeiy book 
and paper wbidi it contained were 
turned over in vain ; he could find 
no account of how that strange writer 

\^^A A»««v1/v<»<w^ Vkta -rum ThA TOirfie 
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" Hold, Metta!** said tbe youth, 
*^ and I will tell you alL Never did 
I discover till dow that it is the work 
of the evil one to make man, in his 
nresumptuous folly, despise the pru- 
dence of women ; for now I see why 
this strsjige messenger so earnestly 
advised me to hide this matter from 
theer 

« Nay, Earnest," said Metta, " if 
thou art under any promise or cove- 
nant to keep it from me, tell it not ; 
only heware of thyself and thy souFs 
safety, for much I fear that this is 
more than the work of man. But 
there is one thing I ask, wilt thou 
read to me the contents of that paper 
which thou sayest thou hast written ? 
Truly I know nothing of scholarship, 
yet I desire thou wouldst read it** 

Earnest brought forth the paper 
as she spoke, saying, ^ It is but some 
verses of my own, written for the 
good cause of the Reformers; and 
much I marvel that such things as 
we have seen should be ccmnected 
with so good a cause/* 

^Here it is, Earnest, read on!** 
but, as he read, many things struck 
him as strange and unproper in the 
piece. The verses were, indeed, his 
own, and the very same that he had 
written in the morning; but they 
were interwoven with luirk words of 
atrange, wild blasphemy, like those 
which the monks said were sung by 
the Taborites in their nightly meet- 
ings in the foresta. 

** Whence did these come ?'* said 
Earnest. ^ I have never written 
them, and yet this is my own huid- 
writing I ** 

^ I know nothing of handwriting,** 
said Metta ; ^ but I am assured. Ear- 
nest, thou wouldst never write such 
words as these: this has been the 
work of that stranger with your 



alone in the high places of earthy 
wisdom, luring them with vain hopes 
and deceitful appearances, to turn 
their great gifts to the s^rioe of the 
evil powers ; and. Earnest, it may be 
that one of such hath kid a snare for 
thee; for, in my judgment, that 
stranger was no earthly man, and his 
marvellous key the work of no mortid 
mechanic I ** 

"^ But what shall I do now, MetUf 
said Earnest. ^ Give me thy counsel, 
thou wouldst give me none yesterday.* 

" Speak not of that now," she an- 
swered ; " a maiden*8 pride at times 
keeps her heart silent, but it would 
be well to bum that paper.** 

"• I will do so instantly," said tbe 
student ; and thev went together to 
the hall, where the onlv fire whkk 
the parsimonious merchant would 
allow in his house was blazing on 
the hearth, and Earnest immediately 
committed the strange paper to tlie 
flames ; but the moment he did so a 
loud and impatient knocking was 
heard without. Metta hastened im 
the door, supposing it might be 
her fether, though it was then some- 
what earlier than his usual hcwr of 
return ; the knocking, too, was raueh 
more loud and furious than his ; but, 
when the door was opened, Metta 
could see no one in the quiet street, 
and returned just as the last blase of 
the burning paper was going out; 
but, at the same moment^ there was 
heard all round the house a W^etA 
cry of lamentation ; and though Ear- 
nest and the maiden inqui^ and 
searched every where they could not 
discover the cause ; but it was heard 
throughout the whole dty for some 
minutes, and then all was silent. 
Amazed and terror-stricken, the 
student and Metta sat by the hearth 
discoursing of these things, when 
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^Ko evil has happened here!** 
«aidMeUa. 

" Bot why art th<Hi 5*0 p'A\ my 
dragbter ? Earnest, %hat meane the 
icrranofthjlooks? Have robbers 
teokeainto my hooae, and are all mj 
4reafiire8 gone ?** ciied the wealthy 
aerchaat, whoae thosighta afctt nn 
«poD hiB lichea^ 

"* BtVBt m aazioiia for the trea- 
«M> ^ thif world, my father,** an- 
swered Metta ; ^ there have bc^oa no 
iDbbers here, but darker and stranger 
TiotorB!*' aad ah^ and Earnest to- 
gether related to the merchant the 
ffoodtfs th^ had witnessed. The 
«ld man heard them with amamement^ 
bat his terror seemed greater fiu: than 
iheirs, and when the story was finished 
he crossed himaelf several times and 
jepeated a dtort pr^er, then rising, 
httBtily he shot ins door, and, calling 
Ihem both to faim said, with a con- 
sdeaee-strickea countenance, — 

^Myehildnm, it is no marvel that 
och fearftil things should happen in 
B17 house, for I am a grievous sinner, 
seeiDg that I have token to myself 
Che portion of the <Mphan. Earnest 
Voa TaiUei^ thy father, was a man 
4if Dkoat pious and liberal disposition ; 
aad once, when his wealth was but 
«Ball, he gave the half of aU he pos- 
sesKd to a poor youth at Venice to 
nnsom his mther from the hands af 
the Turks. This youth in time be- 
Mne a great merchant, and died 
About seven ^ears ago, leaving the 
lialf of all lus weavui to you as a 
xetum for the sum given him by 
your fiither.; but the messenger con- 
ided it to me, and the greatness of 
the wealth tempted me«o much that 
J have conoealfid the matter from you, 
and, by frmud and deceit, obtainad 
the w&>le lega^ for myself. But 
for this ciiaie 1 have been much 
visited, mgr cooaci^ice gave me no 
nst diiy or night ; and it was in 
«rdar to pacify it that I made tl^it 
fnfonX to you yesterday, hoping it 
would not be refused on account of 
my daughter, for I have long koo^wn 



those old manuscripts which I 
>»rought from that forbidden cham- 

""Stoy!** said Metta, laying her 
hand on the youth*s arm as he rose 
to fulfil his purpose ; *' there may be 
as much good as evil in these old 
maimacripts ; and, as for the gold, it 
would gladden the hearts of many 
poor. Let us turn it from the 
service of the evil one to that of 
diarity." 

Earnest agreed to her words, and 
also promised the old merchant that 
what he had told should never be 
revealed to the world on condition 
of returning him half the le^y and 

S'viog his consent to his union with 
[etta. 

^ The l^acy is all thine own,** 
replied Von Grouper, ^*iof;ether with 
all that X have gamed on it by trade. 
Besides it, I have more than enoujo^ 
for myseU^ and a goodly portion for 
m^ daughter, whom thou shalt have 
with my blessing and, as an atone- 
ment for my sin, I will build a 
church before my death to the honour 
of the Holy Virgin.** And so the old 
merchant did; for the monks si^ 
that his son-in-law could never infect 
him with his heresy. But the ancient 
house which he inhabited was never 
sUent nor solitary after the great wed - 
jding, to which all Metta*s former sui- 
tors were invited. And a nobler com- 
pany never was seen in Frasue ; but, 
whether matrimony or the adventures 
of that strange day had changed the 
mind .of Earnest, the chronicle can- 
not tell ; but certain it is, that thou^ 
he still loved letters and hated com- 
merce, he was never known to write 
a single verse. 

There was a Strang story cur- 
rent in all the cities of GanoMmy con- 
cerning one known by the name of 
the black Bookseller, who went about 
seeking for learned men to write for 
Jiis master at Ldpsic It was said be 
liad been seen with Erasmus when be 
was writing his Praise of FoU^, and 
with Luther when engaged m bis 
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It is with unfeigned regret that we 
find ourselves compelled to abandon 
a resolution at which we some time 
ago arrived, not to notice anj more, 
in the pages of this Magazine, such 
contests as might be going on within 
the bosom of the Church, however 
keenly alive we ourselves might be 
as inmviduals to the disastrous con- 
sequences in which, unless put a stop 
to, they must terminate. We had 
flattered ourselves that the waters of 
strife would gradually subside of their 
own accord ; that a slight concession 
here, and a little yielding there, would 
bring the extremes of parties nearer 
to one another; that a sense of what 
is due to the great end which all 
profess alike to be seeking would 
lead to a comparative disregard of 
the means through which it is sought; 
and that the bigotry which, let it 
take what direction it may, postpones 
essential principle to tnfling aetail, 
would pass away and be succeeded by 
a holier feeling. Not one of these, 
our Christian hopes, has been realised. 
The evil, instead of diminishing, in- 
creases fVom day to day. There is a 
war around us now, not of opinions 
only, but of practices ; which are ap- 
proved or condemned, recommended 
or denounced, not according as we 
live under episcopal superintendence 
or otherwise, but according as our 
homes chance to be estabtished in 
the diocese of Rochester, or that of 
London, or that of Winchester, or 
tbait of Exeter. The unity of the 
Church for which we daily pray has 
no longer any existence. The bond 
of peace also is broken ; and bishops, 
and clergy, and people, are all un- 
happily at strife : some of them, we 
doubt not, in perfect honesty of pur- 



siderations of personal ease must give 
way to a higher principle; and 
therefore have we put a restraint 
upon our own inclinations; and, 
therefore, descend we once more into 
an arena from which few, let tbem 
choose what ade they may, or wieid 
their weapons with ever so much of 
caution and dexterity, can hope to 
come forth again unscathed — ^in feel- 
ing, or in reputation, or in both. 

And first let us endeavour, as an 
act of pure justice, to separate, as 
well as we can, both the motives and 
the proceedings of the movement- 
party, as it now shews itself in the 
Church, from the motives and pro- 
ceedings of the individuals with wh<Mn 
the movement itself originated. For 
there is as wide a difference in these 
respects between the Wards and 
Newmans of 1845, and the Kebles 
and Roses of 1832, as there was in 
1832 between the views of the same 
Roses and Kebles on the one hand, 
and the opinions of Baptist Noel and 
his friend Sir William Dunbar of 
Aberdeen on the other. We do not 
mean to say that the Roses and 
Kebles of 1832 may not have been 
too sensitively alive to the importance 
of the points which they brought at 
that time prominently into notice. 
They woula have emancipated them- 
selves altogether from tne common 
infirmities of human nature, had the 
case been otherwise^ for when men 
give themselves up to explain tibe 
minute ctifferences which distinffuidi 
system from system, dther in relij;ion 
or in politics, they are apt to lose si^t 
of the fundamental tniths on whidi 
all systems are alike built up; and 
hence it comes to pass that tne ad- 
vocate of truth not in the abstract 
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pean to be explaining his own views 
on this and otoer grave and impor- 
tant subjects, throogh the medium 
of a tale which is now in the course 
ofpnhlication;* — 

" Meanwhile,'' «ys the aatlior of 77b# 
Smbmiitm, in other wordt. the Hev. Mr. 
CIdg, ilk h» new work entifled " Things 
Old and New/* <* aootber movement* 
odiber less important in itself, nor, at 
die moment, less enthusiastically greeted, 
was begun elsewhere. The Church, 
threatened, as some of her most deroted 
lODs believed, by the king's government 
in psriiament, and the great bodv of the 
government supporters out or doors, 
•woke, as it were, from slumber. An 
szpiesnoa, uttered, doubtless, without 
d«e consideration of wbst it mesnt, went 
IhiOQgb the Isnd like s shock of elee« 
tricitj. It was heard amid the cloisters 
of Cbrist Cburcb, and the quadrsngle of 
Trinitj gave back the sound, that the 
first minister of the crown had recom. 
mended, from bis place in the House of 
Lords, that ' the bishops should set their 
house in order.' Now a phrase such as 
this, even if it be original, is stsrtling 
•QOogh. Wben all who hear it remem* 
ber that it ia a quotation from the Word 
of God, thej listen to it with horror. 
There was scsrce ahearthatone in England , 
where he who sat beside it, if be could 
read at all, failed, as soon as the tidings 
reached him, to search for the passage. 
He found it, and, filling up the blank 
which tbe noble earl had left, discovered 
bow tbe prophet went on to say to the 
king, « Tbon shah die, and not live!' 
Men read, and, taking note of the spirit 
which was then abroad, received, wbat> 
ever tbeir ovrn views or wishes might 
be, the state8aian*s recommendation for 
BHicb more than It was worth. Some 
shouted as if tbe Church's downfal were 
»1 hand . Others knitted tbeir brows, and 
took to tbe study of Clareodon, as if the 
learaed hiatorian bad played the prophet 
Coo, and tbat tbe future were to be guessed 
at from a recurrence to things past. A 



Bsy pot an end to the connexion tbst 
now subsists between Church sod St^te ; 
but the Church itself he csnnot destroy, 
if any pains at all be taken to defend 
ber. Be it our part to prepare the public 
mind for tbe crisis which spproscbes* 
We will shew tbe people why they are 
Churchmen, snd not osptists, nor rres- 
by terians, nor yet Roman Catholics, We 
will explain to them how it conies to 
pass that they stand, as Christisns, on a 
different footing altogether from tbe mem- 
bers of tbe various sects or chnrcbes 
which surround them. Let as put our 
shoulders to the wheel ; snd out of this 
present evil, be it ss extreme snd endur- 
ing as it msy, good will eventually srise. 
For a hundred and fifty years and more 
the English people here sepported their 
Cburcb, not becaose she is a pors 
Church, bat because she is tbe Esta- 
blishment. And iheir teachers, reposing 
under the shsdow of the law, have for- 
gotten to make the people aware that 
their position as an established clergy is 
to the Church altogether extrinsic,., an 
arrangement out of which the clergy be- 
come, as individusls, perhaps more useful 
to the state, more mfiuential in tbtir 
own neighbourhoods, and more inde- 
pendent in theif worldly circumstsnces, 
than they might otherwise be ; but which 
neither adds to the strength of the 
Church's claim upon the obedience of 
good men, nor takes swsy from it. The 
Church existed and flourished in the 
same doctrine, and discipline, and polity, 
which appertain to her now, before it was 
possible K>r ber to enter into any alliance 
with any civil government upon earth ; 
and, if it be Ood's will to brmg shout in 
this land a severance of the tie, she shall 
so exist again.' 

*' And well and feiibfully did the little 
band of self-denying and devoted men who 
undertook thisgreat woik, go forward, for 
awhile, with their enterprise. From week 
to week the press put forth a tract, which 
spoke to the hearts and understandings 
of the multitude, in language as novel as 
it was earnest. You saw these closely 
printed pamphlets, these single sbeeU of 
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'Well, w© niever knew till now^ wbyh 
was our duty to attend the church, and 
not the meeting!' Perhaps the whole 
history of literary undertakings offers no 
parallel to the snccess which attended 
the first appearance of the Tracts for the 
Times. And well would it hare been for 
the caase of truth, as well as for the 
peace of the Church and the infloence of 
her ministers, had the same spirit of 
moderation which dtstingaished them, 
^hile jet the series was new, eontinned 
to regulate and restrain the coal of their 
compilers to the end. But we are aoii- 
cipating.*' 

To the troth of this statement we 
88 c(N-dially subacribe, as we acknow-* 
ledj;e the power of the langpiage in 
which it is put forth. The move- 
ment in the Church, which has sa 
entirely outrun the designs and wishes 
of the few good men who b^an it, 
was, at the outset, a mere measure 
of defence ; an effort not only justifi- 
able, but necessary, to make the great 
body of the English people aware 
why they were members of the 
Church of Ei^land, and not members 
either of the Church of Rome or of 
any one of the three denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters. It was un- 
dertaken in the belief that, ere 
many days elapsed, there would 
be no Established Church any where 
throughout the British dominions. 
And it had for its object the keeping 
together of the flock after the shep- 
herds should have been put down by 
act of parliament from their high 
places, and so continuing Thb Chdhch 
m England, as, through 6od*s great 
mercy, she has been preserved in 
Scotland and in the United States of 
America ; and as she will by and by 
find herself in Canada uid the rest 
of those enormous colonies which. 



Dr. Chalmers was then a sound tbeo- 
logiaa. He pleaded for the Chufdk 
89 for a spiritual body, distinct, in- 
deed^ f^om the State, bttt not in op^ 
position to it ; and with marrella«» 
eloquence set forth the benefits whieh 
accrue to beth from an alliance en* 
tered into in a spirit of uMtaal eon- 
oession. Boi Dr. Chahners ceased tir 
be a soond theologian as soon as he 
lost sight of the very principle for 
which he had so sncccnsfdlly con- 
tended, and, in a fficw-bom leal &r 
the Chnrch*s iadepeodeiiee} mm^tiL 
Uy raise her above tne State in ani- 
ters purely secular. And so has it 
befallen with that party in the Eng- 
lidi Church whieh, forgetting kt own 
princi^plea or the principles of die 
men who called it into existence, htm 
outstripped all reason, all judgment, 
all consistency — ^may we not Mid, all 
regard to truth f yea, even to that 
humblest of all kinds and d^rees of 
honour, which ccMupels a man to 
adhere to the terms of an agreement 
to which, in a court of law, or before 
competent witnesses, he has set has 
hand. Let us not, therefore, in the 
remarks which we are about to make^ 
be understood as condemning the 
originators of a movement to which 
the spirit of the age gave the im- 

Eulse. Perhaps even of that we may 
elieve that it was too eacer, too 
sectarian, too much occupied about 
thinffs comparatively unimportant; 
but nowever this maj be, tne diffi* 
culties and troubles into whieh the 
Church has fallen are no more at- 
tribtttables in fiumess, to the design 
which, with some at least of those en" 
ffM[ed in it, concocted the idea of pob« 
lishing Tracts /or the Timei, than the 
recent schism m the Kirk of Scotland 
is owing to the teal and great ability 
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of [n q ftwul OnirtnoB ; to convinee 
ihaxk th«ly n the fiiei of her having 
been onee ettmblklied made the 
Cbttich neitber more nor kto |Hire 
theaa abe woald have been had the 
never entered into allianee with the 
Slaie at all, 80 the aeveranoe of the 
tie vroold in no respect alter her 
ijbaaracter or diwinieh her claim to 
the respect and love of her children. 
Kow, tbiB could be done only by 
ponttii^ wbA ^e diffBrenecs in polity , 
rtenl, and fidth, which keep the 
C^mrcb diatiwrf, as well from Kome 
M from Greneva; and by demon- 
itratiag, so ^ as the matter might 
admit of a demonstration, that the 
polity, ritoal, and faith of the Chnrch 
of EogLaad agree in all essential re«- 

rts with those of the Church in 
primitive ages. The arguments 
addooed by the original teachers of 
^ese things may be good, or other- 
wise; bat nothing can be more 
eertam than this, that^ having a par- 
ticular object in view, and that ob- 
ject beinff to keep the English people 
tme to Uicir Church after the State 
should have cast her off, there were 
no other means of attaining that ob- 
ject than those which the writers o£ 
the first Tracts for ihe Times a<^ually 
adopted, namdv, to argitt these 
pcnnta with all the subtlety and skill 
of which they might be masters, and 
to enforce them upon the attention 
dT their readers by continual reitera- 
tion. 

• Again: when men sit down to 
prove the truth of such a theorem as 
this, they pass in review before them 
the customs and habits of thinkiuj; 
of all by -gone ages ; depending, as is 
natural, much more upon the cus* 
toms and habits of thmldnff of the 
earliest than on those of the uitest of 
these ages. The authors of the 
movement did this. They looked 
fint mto Uie pages of the New Tes- 
tament, and satisfied— at least them- 
t^^es — that with the inddental ac- 
counts which are given there of the 
ontvnrd constitudon. not less than of 



between tiieir ovm Church and the 
Church as it existed in the days of 
Clement and Ignatius. Observe, that 
there was no (Question between them 
and the public in regard to those 
great savmg truths which are ad- 
mitted by 2l sects of Christians, — 
the Unitarians (if^ indeed, we be jus- 
tified in speaking of that sect as a 
Christian sect at bH) alone excepted* 
It was not because sue believed in the 
atonement, and the resurrection, and 
the necessity of Divine grace towurda 
the accomplidiment of the salvation 
of individual men, that these sealoua 
firiends of the Church proclaimed her 
title to the reverence of the English 
people. In these respects she thmki 
m common widi all manner of Pro- 
testant sects, and can hardly be said 
to differ from the Church of Rome 
herself sadly as the latter overiaya 
the truth by the saint- worship which 
she encourages. But it was on ac- 
count of her polity and worship; 
because of her fovemment by bisn- 
opa, priests, and deacons, and the 
extreme beauty and decency of her 
ritual and forms of prayer ; it was 
on these accounts, according to the 
authors of this movement, that the 
Church lay claim to the people's re- 
verence; and her claim was the 
stronger — at least they strove to 
make it so appear — because the go- 
vernment of tne Church by bishopa^ 
priests, and deacons, is an arrange'* 
ment not of man's institution, but of 
Christ's. Let our read^v observe, 
that we ourselves offer no opinion oq 
this subject We are merely relating 
facts — facts which we defy the most 
incredulous to dispute, — ^namely, that 
it was by this line of argument 
that the originators of the move-* 
ment undertook to keep the Church 
true to herself, in adversity aa 
well as in prosperity, and endea- 
voured to lortify themselves and 
others against the enticements of 
interest or of passion. For, if it 
be true that the constitution of 
the English Church is apostolicaJ, 
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beiBg aUured into ber oomittnirioii 
fhrough the enticement held out to 
U8 in her equally apostolioil consti- 
tution. 
Havinff sufficiently settled this 

S^int, and made their appeals to tra-* 
tion in regard to a matter wher» 
tradition is of undoubted authority, 
the leaders of the movement went on 
to strengthen their amunent by 
shewing that the Church, in her in<« 
terpretation of important doctrines, 
is quite as far in advance of other 
sects as she is in her apostolical con- 
stitution, and her faithful regard to 
primitive order. And here it wa0 
that the writers of the Tracts for the 
Times first began to lose themselves. 
They had adventured upon gpround 
so delicate, so imsafe, that to pass 
over it without damage was next to 
impossible. For the authority on 
which they had rested, and fairly, 
too, as sustaining their views of 
Church government and apostolical 
succession, was here of no avail. 
Unless we believe that St. Clement 
and St. Ignatius were both inspired, 
we are no more bound to accept their 
interpretation of the words of Soip^ 
ture than any which mav be offered 
by Thomas Aquinas, or «fohn Calvin, 
or Daniel Melville, or John Wesley. 
And hence all the information which 
they communicated to us, regarding 
the opinions which were held by the 
fathers with respect to the nature 
and purposes of the holy sacrament, 
tended only to startle and to alarm. 
For it is worthy of remark, that, 
from day to day, the list of the fa- 
thers became in their hands con- 
tinually greater. It was no more of 
those, concerning whom our own 
Cave has well written, that they 
made mention. Others, of more 
doubtful character, were placed side 
by side with these, till, in the end, 
both they and we became entanded 
in all the intricacies of the middle 
apes. Hence the avowal of a prin- 
eiple which the Reformed Church of 
Ef^land htm unilbrmly denounced. 
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Chvrch of their fiitherrt w«re, bt 
point of factr leading them through 
that Church, and carrymg tbcm^ 
blindfdded and misled, into com- 
munion with the Church of Borne. 

Of the anxiety of the leaders of 
the movement to vevive practaoas im 
the Church which had fallen inta 
disuse we woidd not speaky except 
respectfully. So long as they co&* 
fined their endeavours to a revival of 
the observance of saints* days, and 
the reopening of our places of wor* 
ship for morning and evening praver 
daily throuffhont the year, no right- 
thinking Churchman could blame 
than. We might antidpAte, as we 
certainly did, that, except in partica* 
lar districts, the endeavour would 
ftdl. We might believe that to 
make it at all, in parishes strictlr 
agricultural, was purely absurd. 
And when we heard of sealous cu- 
rates repairing morning after morn- 
ing to their early churches, and 
reading prayers to empty pews, and 
persuading themselves that they were 
doing their du^, there was some- 
thing like a struggle within us be- 
tween the sorrowful and the lu- 
dicrous^ for either these gentlemen 
must have believed — as the Roman 
Catholics do ~ that the prayers of 
the priest, when offered up in the 
church, avail for the whole parish, 
even if he pray alone, or else their 
notions of wnat the Church teaches in 
regard to common prayer must be 
very indistinct ana unintelligible. 
However, not by these things, nor by 
others like to them, were we oflfended ; 
but when young clerg3rmen took to 
crossing themselves, and bowiiw to 
the altar ; when they made a Shibbo- 
leth of this word ediar^ and eschewed 
the phrase which the Prayer-book 
retains, and would have nothing to 
do with the communion'tabie ; wnen 
thev set up their credence -tables, 
and offered reverence to the conse- 
crated bread and wine, and walked 
backwards in order that on it tbcdr 
backs might not be turned ; whoi 
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and tbat if ib« 
refiiaed to go with 
rappointed leaders fiurther than 
the pnneiplea of the Churdi will 
wanaati the chances were that a 
great reaetioQ would take ^ace, and 
that aU the ^ood which might have 
been gained m the earlier stage of 
the Bwement would be lost — never 
to be reeorered again. 

Up to the period of which we are 
speaking, the spirit of reriyal had 
Bot carried its votaries into any di«- 
leet attack upon costoma which, 
whether comcUy or not, had arisen 
in the conduct of pnblic wcM^ip. 
The gown was still nniyersally worn 
during the preaching of the sermons, 
exeqit in cathedral and oolWiate 
chuthea^ and in the chapels of halls 
sod a^kgsBA. Nobody, except in 
eises where there was a sermon only 
in the afternoon^ dreamed dT reading, 
ere he disnuflaed the congregation, 
the *" Pn^er for the whole state of 
Qmt's Church Militant here on 
earth." K a charity sermon were 
peicfaed, w a collection made for any 
baevdent pnrpoee, whether general 
or parochial, the churchwardens and 
other influential persons stood with 
phrtes in their hands to receive the 
contributions of the people as they 
departed. Sometimes, to be sure^ 
when a kingf s or queen's letter came^ 
the minister aim churchwardens 
node a progress round the parish, 
and gathered from door to door 
the alms of those to whom .they were 
sent: but of an o£fertory, save when 
the Communion was administered, no 
man, whether clerg3anan or layman, 
spoke; indeed, the wh<^e Cnnrch 
Koned, a» if by common consent, to 
hare forgotten that any usage of the 
sort had ever prevailed, even in the 
priaiitiveages. Uii£:>rtnnately, how- 



down into the areaaf and we are 
favoured from day to day with 
charges, judgments, pastoral letters, 
and 80 forth; not one of which agrees, 
in the more important points at issue, 
with another. 

With the snbjecta in dispute be* 
tween Dr. Pusey and Mr.r Ward on 
the one hand, ai»l the University of 
Oxford on the other, we are not now 
ffoing ^ interfere. The university 
has a perfect right to call to account 
any or her sons who shall apj^ear to 
the ruling body to teach doctnnes at 
variance with those of the Chiurch 
with which she is connected.. She 
silenced Dr. Pusey for a time, and 
will, we doubt not, visit Mr. Ward 
with such a punishment as the pub- 
lication of his very mischievous book 
may seem to deserve. The third 
count or clause in their proposed 
decree will not, we shonld tnink, 
be sustained ; for it would never 
do to entrust any vice-chancellor 
with power to determine in what 
sense the Thirty-nine Articles are 
to be accepted by him who signa 
them. Dr. Symonds, we are satis- 
fied, would require no more than the 
Church requires in regard to this 
matter. But what security have we 
against the occupation hereafter of 
hia diair by some reverend doctor, 
who, agreeing more with Mr« Ward 
than with the body which is to try 
him, shall refuse to confer degrees 
upon any who may be indisposed to 
speak of the Reformation as a great 
blot on the Church's escutcheon, and 
to sigh for a reunion with Rome, no 
matter at what sacrifice of principle 
purchased ? However, this is a point 
with which we do not desire, at the 
present moment, to entangle our- 
selves. Our business is with the 
Chikrch, as she is seeking^ in various 
TMtrtfl mP f Kp Pmnire. the ftccomplish- 
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posed to devote it. Now we our- 
selves have never entertained the 
shadow of a doubt in regard to this 
matter. We do not believe that the 
clergy have a right to exact an offer- 
tory unless when the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper is administered; 
but, evai if the case were otherwise, 
is it judicious to press a point against 
which the laity have declared them- 
selves? Let us again reter to the 
work firom which we have already 
quoted^ where one, who views the 
Baatter somewhat differently from us, 
arrives, however, at the same con- 
dnsion ; lor we presume that the 
opinions of Mr. Jacobson, sen., are 
tnose of Mr. Gleig, and as such we 
quote them : — 

" * For example, this very usage of 
which you spealc, the weekly offertory, 
is gone; and, though I reverence the 
motive which has urged good men to 
think of reviving it, 1 «n confident that 
they neither can nor will succeed. Not, 
mind you, that I value the argument 
which turns upon its iooompatibilitj with a 
compulsory collection for the poor one jot. 
Men pay their rates as they pay their taxes, 
not for charity's sake, but because the 
law requires it. And every learner in 
history knows that, long after the 43d 
of Queen Elizabeth had been passed, the 
weekly offerings of the rich were accepted 
for the poor by the clergy, in all the 
paiishes throughout the kingdom. But, 
besides that both rich and poor were 
much fewer in number then thiin they are 
now, the former were well pleased to 
devolve upon the clergyman the care of 
finding out where assistance was wanted, 
and to supply it at his own discretion. 
Whether it be for better or for worse, the 
laity now claim the privilege of Judging 
for themselves in such cases. The right- 
minded among them are, indeed, ready— 
at least 1 have uniformly found them so.^ 
to accept the clergyman's recommenda- 
tion of particular objects, and not unfre- 

miAnfltr TAnAa^ Ytitm fhikir nImnnAP • Kilt 



apt to say, ' We don't know what tb« 
clergyman means to do with our alms T 
he may apply them to his own uses, for 
aught we can tell; and therefore, if wa 
do give, we give grudgingly.^ And 
though it be true that we miut not shrink 
from our Master's service, whether the 
report be good or evil that greets as, it 
it is equally certain that any practice, 
however praiseworthy in itself, whick 
has a tendency to diminish oar moral 
influence in our sphere, is best sToided. 
Moreover, the claims upon indiridoal 
benevolence from day to day are now so 
numerous, and the public necessities of 
the Church so pressing, that, be the laity 
ever so well disposed, they cannot, in 
very many instances, keep pace with 
them. Are we acting judiciously wbea 
we call, over and above, for s w«^ly 
contribution from persons barely able, if 
able they are, to give their aln>s whefs 
they themselves know that they are need. 
ed ; and to contribute their mite tawsrdt 
the diffusion of the Church's sanctify. 
ing influences over places, both at hone 
and abroad, where it is not yet feltT"* 

Had a view of the case similar 
to this been taken by the incumbents 
of Islington and Hurst, and their 
respective diocesans, we should have 
been spared the perusal in the 
public newspapers of a correspond- 
ence little calculated to allay the 
ferment in the Church, which was 
already violent enough. The dio- 
cese of Exeter, likewise, might 
possibly have escaped a judgment 
which will not, as regards its law, 
hold water for a moment, and an ill- 
timed pastoral letter would have been 
withheld, of which the results are 
yet to be ascertained. But the most 
curious feature in the whole case is, 
that the individuals who b^;an this 
offertory practice, and for awhile 
insbt^ upon its observance as ne- 
cessary to the Church's existence, are 
now beginning to discover that they 
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It is grievoss to think that rach 
tfaiogB Bbeuld be. It is sad to be 
iwire that throuRh the childish follj 
<^ some, and ^le lack of a little fiim- 
nesB aiid consistency in others, the 
€xcdlent Church feeling, which 
thnes of danger and of difficulty had 
called into existehce, should be 
tmshed or driven away ; for the peo- 
ple win not endure this state of things 
much longer. They say, and say 
truly, that they are as much a por- 
tkm of the Church as the clerey ; 
that their views and wishes, especially 
in legard to customs Uke these, de- 
senre to be taken at least as mudi 
iato account ; that it is too late in 
the day for a body of men who ** are 
their servants for the Lord*s sake,** 
to think of lording it over their com- 
mon Master'a heritage ; ai^ that, 
sorely as they shall grieve over the 
tlternative, they will rather quit the 
Church and seek elsewhere for sal- 
Tstion, than submit to be trampled 
upop, and have their honest pre- 
judices outritfed. Is it well in the 
beads of the Church to allow matters 
to come to this ? Are they prepared 
to stand by and look on while the 
crisis shall occur? 

But what are we to do ? If it be 
unwise in the bishops to charge their 
deigy on these subjects separately, 
it wiQ be far more imprudent to meet ' 
and discuss the questions at issue in a 
body ; for, in the first place, there is 
no ground whatever to expect that 
the meeting, if held, would arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion; and if it 
did, where is the authority in a 
conclave of bishops, any more than 
in one particular bishop, to enforce 
obedience to its decree ? This is too 
true; and in our knowledge of the 
truth lies our great difficulty. But we 
Austtake courage, and deal with this 
case as we should with any other 
xmder similar circumstances. Great 
occasions of danger require great 
remedies. The Church must again 
be invested with the power of self- 



tbe bishops and a due proportion of 
the inferior clergy, shall be open also 
to the laity, after some such fashion 
as that which prevails and has pre- 
vailed for a hundred and fifty years 
in the Established Church of Scotland. 
Doubtless many and grave objec- 
tions may be offered to either scheme ; 
and should one or the other be 
brought forward in high quarters, 
great will be the clamour, especially 
among the adherents of the move- 
ment. It seems to be admitted that 
no provincial synod of bishops has 
the power to make ordinances, much 
less to enforce them. The decision 
of convocation, summoned hy the 
archbishops, authorised b^ the queen, 
and confirmed by parliament, can 
alone issue any um/orm rule for the 
direction of the clergy, and, in the 
absence of such an authority, the 
Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer is the only guide. 

Our own idea is, that an act of 
parliament authorisinff the bishops 
to take the question of rites and ce- 
remonies as observed in the Church 
into consideration, and to settle the 
same from time to time, as to their 
collective wisdom might appear ex- 
pedient, would prove at once the 
most effectual and the least unpopu- 
lar remedy for the serious evils un- 
der which the Church now labours. 
The very high among Churchmen 
would probably object to this, as an 
undue mterference on the part of the 
State with things spiritual. And 
from the more ambitious among the 
cler^ of all shades of opinion, we 
should probably hear of the wisdom 
of making an appeal to the regular 
Churcti courts, — to the two houses 
of convocation called together for the 
despatch of business, and representing 
as they then would the whole body 
of the clergy. But, besides, that we 
ore scarcely prepared to allow of the 
old convocation, that, as a body, it 
ever did, or ever could, speak the 
opinions of the whole Church, the 
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there an ezoeption, stands pre-eminent 
in Christendom for the piety, learn- 
ing, and excellent sense of the indi- 
viduals composing it. And as to the 
cry of Erastianism, we may very 
safely cast it to the winds. It is one 
of the conditions of the union between 
Church and State, that all matters of 
form and usage shall be confirmed 
by the Ic^slature, though proposed 
by tlie Church, ere they become 
bmding on the community. And 
such an act as we now propose would 
not only not interfere with the legi- 
timate privileges of the hierarchy, 
but would, by placing in their hands 
enlarged powers* enlfU'ge at the same 
time their means of usefulness. It 
would be a far easier, as well as a better 



cure for the disease of the whole body^ 
than the calling into ezitteaee a new 
institution ; for the bishops, havinff 
settled the case before them, woiila 
separate, leaving the Church to find 
rest : whereas, a perman^it body^ 
empowered to legislate from jear to 
year, would act up to the extent of 
Its commission, and keep ns in a 
state of continual change. Where- 
fore, our voice is for the act of par- 
liament; and then shall we eom^ 
with confidence to the bench ot 
bishops for that of which we aorelr 
experience the need, but which, till 
the l^islature shall have inverted 
them with sufficient asthoritj, they 
have no power to give. 
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It hath sought that shadowy shore 

To the dreamer's memory known. 

To the place of the years that come 

no more 

Hath the reinless pilgrim flown. 

And where shall a mortal searcher 

meet 
The track of those swift and sound- 
less feet? 

In woods, where another spring 
Its wealth of leaves hath piled 

0*er the silent city*s mouldering 
In the far-forgotten wild. 

It hath cast a shadow of deeper 
gloom 

0*er buried temple and ruin*d tomb. 

On the hills of ancient snow, 

Where another winter's might 

Hath raised the rainbow towers that 

fflow 

On the lonely glacier's height ; 

Our hearths ctow cold, and our 

temples hoar, 
But Viey grow in their glory ever- 
more. 



In the city, where the tide 

Of life rolls strong and deep. 
No trace bv Time's passing footsteps 
made 
Will those troubled waters keep ; 
For wealth, and waste, and wuK, 

sweep on. 
As they swept through the yeuB of 
ages gone. 

But, oh ! in many a heart 

Of that deep, unsounded wave, 
It hath left a trace that wiU ne*er 
depart; 
Though the streams of far time 
lave 
The ruins, and with blossoms fill 
Their wastes, they will he but mins 
still. 

Perchance of forsaken love, 

Perchance of forgotten troth ; 
Or, it may be, an unforsotten grave, 
Where they laid the lodbi of 
youth. 
With hopes that have died when 

bright and high. 
Or memories dark that can never die. 

And thus have the vears of earth 
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THE BISHOPS, TUB CLEROY, AND TUB PEOPLB. 



Thsbb are two names and two watch- 
words which have long paired into 
the household language of England. 
The names are NeUon and ZStimer, 
Of the watchwords the history and 
scene were different, resemhling each 
other in this, that th^ were uttered 
amid the excitement of nohlest feel- 
ing, within sieht of smoke, conflict, 
agony, and death. The ^st was 
heard when, along the fierce arma- 
ment that darkened the waters of 
Trafalgar, the voice of Nelaon, 
translated into langua^, and not 
only seen, but felt, proclaimed from 
every towering nuist, " England ex- 
pecU every man to do his dt£f P The 
*ccowd arose when, in the wonder, and 
^^atred, and symnathy, and scorn of 
a pressiM multitude, two white- 
imired ola men were conducted to 
the stake, and, while a faggot kindled 
'ws thrown down at the feet of 
?wley, the accents of his comimnion 
Ml gloiy and death sounded in his 
w, "Be of good comfort. Master 
«^qf , andfkytke man. We shall 
™s day ^t such a candle, by God's 
g^^u^ in England as I trust shall 
'^CTer be put out." These are the 
5^*068, and these are the watchwords, 
wniliar to our children at their play, 
ai»d our old men at their chimncy- 
^^Tien. There was a prophetic en- 
^iJSy in the nttenmoe. iHot in vain 
that appeal to the heart floated from 
wttp to ship. What Ensland ex- 



As it was with the Martyr of the 
Sea, so it has been with the Martyr 
of the Church. His bodily form 
passed away, but his spiritual pre- 
sence still abode amonemen. Trans- 
figuring faith arrayed him in the 
light and bloom of Paradise. Children 
were taught his name and dyins; 
words at the knees of mothers. It 
seemed to be considered a sacred 
duty to watch oyer the candle he 
had lighted. It was like a legacy of 
a beloved child or relative, by some 
expiring patriot committed to the 
bosom of his country. Its position 
and nature exposed it to unnumbered 
dangers. It was open to every wind 
of doctrine that blew under heayen. 
Sometimes the flame wavered and 
appeared to be beaten down by a 
sudden gust of controversy; but it 
was never extinguished; it .soon 
sprang up again with a stronger im- 

?ulse and an intenser bnlliance. 
'orch after torch was .kindled at it, 
until at length ascended a broad co- 
lunm of light ; a watchfire seen far 
over the waves of this troublesome 
world, and warning many, buffeted by 
storm and driven by hurricanes, firom 
making shipwreck of their faith ; and 
a signal, spreading firom shore to 
shore the news of danger, ilashm| 
into the drovrsy eyes of sentinels, and 
summoning the soldiers of truth to 
arm agwnst every threatened inva- 
sion of tyranny and superstitaon. Une 



swered it wkh ft nwliiig blaze. Tke 
message of consolalion, and warning, 
and defiance, and hone, was trans- 
mitted from height to height: — 

" Eastward far, anon 
Another fire rose furious up, anon 
Another and another ; all the hills, 
£ach behind each, held up its crest of 

flame ; 
Along the heavens the bright and crim- 
son flame 
O'erleaps black Tamar, and on Heyton 

rock 
It waves a sanguine standard ; Ualdon 

burns. 
And the red city glows a deeper hue. 
And all the southern rocks, the moor- 
land downs, 
In those portentous characters of flame 
Discourse, tnd bear tlie glittering legend 
on.*' 

Faithful spirit after spirit grew up 
into all the manliness and majesty 
of religious simplicity and health; 
spending and spent; content to be 
begsars upon earth, that their fore- 
heads might look radiant with the 
riches of heaven. The image of 
Brown was strictly true. They 
smiled upon the instruments of tor- 
ture, embraced the flames of perse- 
cution, and reclined, with all the dig- 
nity of conquerors resting from toil, 
in the cherishing arms of fire. The 
history of the Information, after the 
death of Latimer and Bidley, con^ 
tains episodes of solemn beauty and 
thrilling pathos — beauty, that Raf- 
faelle might have painted, and pa- 
thos, that Shakspeare might have 
spoken. And here it should be re- 
marked, that as of our Admirid, so of 
our MartjT, the watchwords were no 
idle sounds. They bore a striking re- 
semblance to each other. The ex- 
pectation of England that every man 
would do his duty, fluttering from the 
mast-head, and the j)lay the man^ 
Master Bidley^ callmg from the 
smoke of the funeral pile, only 
breathe and teach the same lesson. 
And thus our ships and our churches 
preserved the exhortation of our he- 
roes. The memory of Nelson illumi- 



set. The eigkiecnth oentarj was 
marked hy a general dimnen of 
spiritual things. The great doctrines 
of the Grospel were withdrawn from 
close contact with the mind and pas- 
sions of men ; the religious c(Hnmu- 
nity resembled one vast &shionable 
chapel, where sittings are let for the 
season. Nothing startling was suf- 
fered to discompose the well-bred 
quiet of the place. Any light of 
truth streamed in, softened and 
tinted, through rose-coloured curt- 
ains. Still, amid all these diaoou- 
ragements, the declaration of Latima: 
lived. The candle was not put out ; 
the flame was there, though oppressed 
and deadened by the heaviness of the 
atmosphere. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury wore away, the same character- 
istics prevailea. The state of pas* 
toral manners described by Cowper 
might seem to belong to some remote 
period of our history, although, even 
m our own day, a ifew may linger 
who 

" Transform old print 
To zlz-zag MS., that cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics with a thousand arts.** 

Yet these would scarcely venture to 
huddle up their work in fifteen mi- 
nutes, however they might wave the 
diamond on their lay hand. What a 
picture is this of the preacher repos- 
ing after the sermon : — 

" Forth comes the pocket mirror. First 
we stroke 

An eye-brow; next, compose a strag- 
gling lock ; 

Then, with an air most gracefUlly per* 
formed, 

Fall back into our seat, extend an arm, 

And lay it at its ease with gentle care. 

With handkerchief in hand, depending 
low ; 

llie better band, more busy, gives the 
nose 

Its bergamot, or aids th* indebted eye 

With open glass to watch the moriog 
scene, 

And recognise the slow-retlHtig fair." 

flaking some allowance for Calvin^ 
istic sourness, this sketch undoubtedly 
presented an outline of well-known 
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dM, tnt of indotencc, not ttotn hft* 
tped to the armory in which they 
irere pre«erTed. fiito this dark and 
bnramhin^ atmosphere Whitfield de- 
Msended, with a hnming and bewild- 
ering ro^ ; a thunderbolt, hissing 
and smoking into the rank stamia« 
tkm of a rc«ly pool, conld not hare 
startled tfie scSiteury traveller with a 
Biore sudden trepidation. We hare at 
this mome nt no concern with that re- 
I^ions revolution ; it certainly lifted 
the candle of Latimer to a higher 
pimode, it drew the eyes of the 
rauHitnde to its flame. But we pass 
OQ to our own age and to the recent 
portions of it. 

Within ^e last fifteen years of 
the present century, every person 
is conscious, if he be conscious 
of amr thing, of a decided improve- 
ment in the economy of the Cnurch. 
Its sanctnariefl, its schools, its socie- 
ties, all seemed to be inspired with 
new life. Where you passed a 
wretdied cluster of hovels, or a 
dreary waste of common, you saw, in 
the nest summer, a steeple rapidly 
ririi^, and a green resting-place for 
the weary, slo|Hng down to the foot- 
path of uily traffic. This increased 
circulation of the national heart was 
feh at the remotest extremities of the 
empire. The colonies were remem- 
bered and visited. Merchants began 
to think that a chest of Bibles in no 
way injured their freight. Joyftil 
intelligence went out to every region 
of the globe. The little family of 
the much-enduring pastor, by the 
woodside of American solitudes, was 
cheered by the approaching voices of 
brethren, sworn to the same holy 
enterprise, hastening to receive the 
Standard fVom his exhausted bands ; 
auA the mdelv sandalled feet of a 
biriiop, trampiin^^ down the tall 
Kew Zealand grass, recalled the hard- 
ships and glory of primitive misgi^i^. 
arics. Never had Latimer's candle 
nbtme more bright. If Ridley coiiJd 
havewE/kedajram alon;? thestn*^*-. ^r 



watching the expression thus light- 
ing up the face of his consecrateil 
ptidecessor! On every side would 
ne behold streets stretching awny 
into dim perspective ; splendid {»quares 
breaking the monotony of the scene ; 
and patrician palaces looking down 
with baronial grandeur upon the 
humbler tenements around them. 
But in this combination of luxury 
and splendour, where every object 
that can charm and every indulgence 
that can fascinate the eye and taste, 
are brought together, the eve of 
the venerable martyr would, rest 
upon the temples of God, sending 
over those crowded thoroughfares 
the sound of the sabbath-bell, and 
welcoming the ignorant and the un- 
happy to knowkdge and to peace. 
And when he heard, that all this 
tumultuous labyrinth of brick and 
population had been mapped out by 
Christian diligence into one great 
pastoral mrvey ; brought under the 
immediate observation, not only of 
kind pastors, but of good Samaritans, 
ever travelling up and down the 
roads of life in search of the wounded 
and necessitous, — when he heard 
that, with nothing but the kindness 
of a brotherly heart to make a way 
for him, the Christian messenger had 
found as " ready an introduction for 
himself and his office, as if his only 
walk had been among peaceful val- 
leys, and with nought but the ro- 
mance of nature spread out before 
him," — when the good bishop, at 
whose feet the blazing faggot was 
laid down nearly 300 years ago, 
heard and saw these things, we ask 
whether his memory would not re- 
turn to the closing scene of his ex- 
istence, and, while the flames swept 
over him, bring back the cheering 
exhortation of Latimer, and tell him 
that he had not played the man in 
vain, and that the candle which he 
and his companion lighted had vot 

^^TViit this nro^Derous condition was 
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—who, if they had not, in Dryden's 
words, looked through the spectacles 
of books, had often looked through 
their spectacles at books for half a 
century — ^were struck with a sudden 
dismay by the intelligence that their 
occupation was gone. No Arbuth- 
not, alas, remained to put their sor- 
rows into a shape for public com- 
miseration! The dark ages were 
swept back with a chilling rush of 
vapour upon the freezing reader. 
Old glossaries rapidly advanced, from 
dusty retirements of unvisited nooks, 
into front shelves of book-retailers. 
The divinity - market grew quite 
" easy.'* Folios were in great de- 
mand; and treatises upon cushions 
and hassocks took the place of Virgil 
and Cicero at the restoration of learn- 
ing. The style of pastoral teaching, 
in man^ parishes, presented a strange 
alteration. Simple worshippers, fa- 
miliar with the solemn beauty of 
prayers and exhortations which they 
had repeated for twenty or thirty 
years, listened with rueful counte- 
nances to the mysterious inflections of 
a new vocabulary, — 

" Hard words sealed up with Aristotle's 
cbarm. 

Beligion, instead of using ceremonies 
to connect and recommend her truths, 
was made one great ceremony. The 
Bishop of London, unintentionally, 
we are convinced, encouraged tms 
absurdity, by mentioning, with ap- 
probation, the arrangement lately 
adopted in several churches, *' where 
the reE^ing-desk is near the east end 
of the church, by which the clergy- 
man looks towards the south while 
reading prayers, and towards the 
west while reading the lessons."* 
His lordship added, indeed, that this 
arranffement was not necessary, 
though convenient. But the allusion 
was <iuite sufficient to encourage a 
fiery Tractarian, cased in Newman, 
his sword suspended by a patristic 
catena, and prowling in search of a 



single epaulet. Bobe-makersgravdj 
informed clerical gentlemen that they 
could be accommodated with fashion- 
able silk tippets, in the style of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, at 
the alluring price of 10«. 6^ or six- 
pence extra m a stamped envelope. 
This privil^;e, with others of a like 
order« may still be enjoyed, by ap- 
plying to a descendant of the dark 
ages, who appropriately dwells at 
&lton-le-Moor8. 

Then, in building churches, no 
arehite(^ with any sense of his own 
interest, ventured to say a word in 
favour of the old squire's pew, even 
though it had been the identical one 
where Sir Charles Grandison stood 
up with so imposing a dignitv to hemr 
one of South's sermons. There was 
really some excuse for the poor wo- 
men who interpreted Fuseyism to be 
a new system of pews. It was not to 
be expected that a cleigyman, arrayed 
in a tippet of the fourteenth century, 
would lecl authorised to preserve the 
customs of modern times — he would 
not offer such an insult to his me- 
diaeval acquaintance. Accordingly, 
instead of bowing at the name of ue 
Saviour when repeated in the Creed, 
he courtested; and we have ourselves 
had the felicity of occupying^ the 
north side of the Commumon Table, 
while these sing^ular genuflexions 
were bein^ exhimted. In this case 
the definition of the Pauline Rabelais 
was only partially fulfilled, for, while 
the **i>o«fcire'* was there, we knew 
that tne ** imposture " was wanting. 

Another of these antique cocen- 
tricities was the introduction of 
flowers to decorate the Communion 
Table, sometimes varied from day to 
day, so as to bear some fanciful ana- 
logy to the history of the sunt com- 
memorated. Traces of this imagina- 
tive worship even shewed them^ves 
in the diocese of London, not witlMMtt 
the censure of the bishop, who de- 
nounced it as ** something worse than 
frivolous, and approaching very 
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faare been called — are among the 
loTeKest objects in this Tinble world. 
We Hke to see the IO7 as introdiMed 
into Italian piotnres; nay, we con- 
sider tbe nse of flowers in onr old 
En^^ish customs, marriages, and fti- 
nerals, to be often very interesting and 
affisctmg. But think of their em* 
pkiyment in churches, and tyw^oOcal 
too I This saint, if poor, represented, 
of course, by a violet, since it grows 
low, and loves tiie shade ; that saint, 
a member of the Upper House, with 
a park in Hampshire, and a town* 
iKHiae in Belgrave Square, mcta* 
phorieally indmted by a strong sun- 
flower, or a bollyhoc&, frarranted of 

frst C0Nk>UTS. 

After flowers came %A/!r. But 
there was more plausilmity in this 
innovation, because they were em- 
blematica], not of flctinous saints, 
but of Him who makes all true saints. 
By some oversight the Bishop of 
London saw no objection to candles 
upon the ahar, provided they were 
not boming excq>t when the church 
n lighted up for evening service. 
But the l^hts, if set up at all, ought 
to he bHrmngt their object being to 
ahew thai Ckritt was the Light of the 
world. Mr. Robertson has collected 
some valuable information upon this 
subject.* It is clear that the in* 
jmwtian of Edward VI. authorised 
the setting up of two Ikhts upon 
die high altar before the Sacrament, 
with a direct symbolical reference to 
the Savionr. But the same writer 
has properly drawn attention to the 
wording of the injunction ; thedersy 
are to suffer the two lights to remam 
— suffer them out of consideration to 
the feelii^ of the people, who had 
Wn aecnstomed to their presence. 
Mr. Bobertsou seems to estaolish the 
&et that in paroehidl chirehes these 
hghts have never been restored, ♦* They 
seem to have been wanting in most 
or all cathedrals until the time of 
Land, and to liave been generally 
retained in churches of thu class. 



ridiculous. Whatever harm may re- 
side in each or all of them is wegathe; 
but the new method, we cannot say 
of reading the litui]gy, but of ruining 
it, is distinctly mischievous. Here 
the ii\jury is positive; we are no 
longer compbinmg of oflbnces against 
tbe eje or the tMte, but of a direct 
and mtenUonal mutilation of the 
symmetry of that system of devotion, 
constructed by the Church, and en- 
forced by her authority. 

*' It is an absardity and an ioiqaitj/ ' 
wrote Bisbop Gibson, ** which we juatly 
charge upon the Church of Rome, that 
her pabUc lervice is in a Umgiie unknown 
to the people ; hut, though our service ia 
in a known tonvue, it must be owned 
that, as reading it without being heard, 
makes it, to all intents and purposes, an 
unknown tongue, so confused and in- 
distinct reading, with every degree there- 
of, is a gradual approach to it." 

The habit of tntonitig occasions the 
very obscurity which Gibson depre- 
cated. The prayers may, indeed, be 
said or sung, out not read and sung* 
This happy distinction, together ¥rith 
one or two other enigrammatic felici- 
ties that struck us during the delivery 
of the Bishop of London*s charge at 
St. PauVs, has been omitted (we think) 
in its publication. We repeat, that this 
mode of slurrmg the liturgy, is pro- 
ductive of positios vyury. When the 
prayers and lessons are mumbled over 
in this sing-song way (the derisive 
name in the sixteentn century was 
^Mumble -Matins**), much of the 
devotion of the ^^ and even more 
of the nistruction of the second^ arc 
lost. " You preach the prayers," is 
the retort of the intoners to their 
objecting brethren. Now there 
may be, and often is, justice in the 
censure ; but because Tomkins can- 
not play one of Moaart's masses upon 
the organ^ is Bumble to try it on the 
hvrdu'gvrdy t Because A. declaims 
PauTs pleading before Aprippa, as if 
he were Sir Thomas Wflde person- 
ating the indignation of Mr. Oarus 
Wilami at fiome Jersev iurat ;— is that 
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okrgi^ kaaw how to read. We ean* if 
required^ prodiiee the higlieBt »u< 
tkoriiy for this assertion. We lutve 
ourselves heard the present Bishop 
of London express his surprise at the 
general deficiency in this most essen- 
tial accomplishment, even amoAg the 
clergy of nis own diocese. Yet why 
should he be surprised ? Who ean 
learn, except he be taught? and, 
however favourable the Poetic8 of 
Aristotle or the Mechanics of Whe- 
well may be to the growth of spiritual 
qualities, their most ardent admirers 
will scarcely claim for them any be- 
neficial influence upon eloctUion. A 
partial remedy is easy and at hand. 
There is already, in full operation at 
Cambridge, a theological examination 
for students who have taken their B. A. 
degree. It is familiarly known as 
"The Ix voluntary Voluntaet;*' 
for, while the University leaves it 
open, many of the bishops have an- 
nounced their intention of refusing 
ordination to all candidates who have 
not passed it. Now let reading the 
Liturgy form a branch of this ex- 
amination, and let the certificate of 
the examiner be essential to any 
Friday interview at London House. 
If this plan be adopted, we may hope 
to see the absurdities of " intoning** 
rapidly give way. We confess that 
one ODStacle remains to be removed, 
and that is, ike difficult o/Jmding au 
exammer^ although unquestionably it 
is possible to be a judge of reading, 
without being able to read ; just as one 
may appreciate a landscape of Claude, 
without having power to paint it. 

We have mentioned a few of the 
trifling impertinencies that occur to 
us. We shall come to more impor- 
tant charges very shortly; and we 
shall not sufTer ourselves to be told 
that these slight circumstances are 
too insiguificant to occasion any in- 
jury. We deuy the assertion. Great 
boaies, like great palaces, are wasted 
and overthrown by insects. Many an 
elephant has been consumed by ants 
in the maiestic solitude nf hift fnn>«ttft. 



the KoBWoisliv u^ ^ worda of the 
Furitan hiftoriaa, were deceived chIp 
cm^mmiif. That dk^eei bo longer 
MBUUBS in fiurce ; but if Mr. Bennei^a 
grandfather could step into the new 
church in Wilton Place, and on soiae 
wet November morning be promoted 
to a front seat in the south ^dlei^, 
would he not suppose himself to be m 
one of the popes flivourite chapels?*^ 
What else would he conclude from 
that r^jMresentation of the Cross t^Mm 
the cuAion of the puJpit f And we 
really think that tne Arehdeacoa of 
London or Middleflex should require 
Mr. Bennet to point out the mhrio 
by which he iustifies his manner of 
commencing the sermon. What right 
has he to kneel down in the comer 
of his pulpit, and how to the readitig'' 
deekf 

Perhaps other changes and adim- 
tations nunr be in store. Within tae 
last few days, the congregation of 
one of the churches in Oxford have 
received a circular from the minister., 
informing them that henceforth the 
male and female members of a &miiy 
are to separate at the doors, and/iro- 
eeed to theit* aUot^piacee oh <^pQsUe 
sides. We have this intelligence from 
a friend on whom we can rely. This 
impudent innovation, however, will 
hardly be tried in district churches, 
where the ominous eard at the pew- 
door, " C. FopkiHs^ Esq.^Jhse «t<u^4t," 
acts as a preventive oneck of a hi^ 
pressure. 

Nor let it be supposed that, in these 
remarks, we are denouncing every 
attempt either to restore ancie^ 
efficiency, or, when legitimately done, 
to impart uew to the machinery of 
the Church. Venerators of the Re- 
formation, we are not its idolaters* 
Believing that the candle, which, by 
(rod^s grace, Latimer and Ridky 
lighted, nas been to millions a hummg 
OMd a shining Ught^ we dmU never 
aflirm that no ray is to be obtained 
from a single lamp of Koman- 
ism. No nerson will accuse the late 

Dr. Arnnln nf na.niRtif>A] tpnrl#>iM«ieff. 
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fiomtlai tke wiK oaatiott offiiihop 
HaiBfiuE, that rdigioa mmv have too 
little, as wdl as too much of form ; 
that one kada to enAoaiasm, the 
other to supentition ; one la PaWtem- 
im, and one is Popery ; and the ad- 
miraWe remark of Stillingfleet, that, 
ofaUcuOomSy that of contention and 
MgukurUy doth ih% leaU become the 
Church of Qod. 

Hitherto the popular feding, how- 
ever it may lutTe been offended, had 
not heen looaed into oppoeition ; this 
nnfortnaate result was to be effected 
by the gnrpliee and the offertory. 

Now, with regard to the^ff, some 
of oar readers may hare forgotten 
that the enforoement of the snrplioe 
in the second half of the sixteenth 
cottiuy was the b^inning of Non- 
conformity. Mr. Soames, in his 
Yiew of religious af^rs during the 
itign of Eliaabelh, has traced the 
perjtoced oourae of events with dili- 
gence and aeoaraQT. When the 
exiles, whom the perBoeuticm of Mary 
had scattered over the Continent, 
ntumed to Eiu^knd, they were large- 
W embued with the opinions of the 
Calvinists, who had sh^tered them in 
thdr afliction. They had become, 
to a ctmsiderable extent, Dissenters 
from the doctrines which the Church, 
wider Mward VL, had set forth. 
Th^ had some hardihood in avow- 
ing this, but they had more in de- 
nouncing the surplice. That and Uie 
comer cap remmded th^n of the 
tyranny firom which th^ had so 
weently escaped. It should, how- 
ever, be rem^nbered that the suri^ 
of Uie Elizabethan Church difi^red 
from that of the preceding reign, m 
htsdng the ero^s and crwifix no hnger 
conmcwme on the btick, Parker, 
arcHbishop of Canterbury, met the 
difficulty with temperate forbearance : 
" T>ocs your lordship think that I 
care either for cap, tippet, Rurplice, 
or wafer-bread, or any such r These 
-were bis own words m bis last letter 
to the lord-treasurer. He knew Uiat 
these things were/orww, and respected 



torn op ^ /At root^ In the eeclaaias* 
ikal wm he saw something fancif\U 
and theatrical, — veete scenka^ he calls 
it. But he treated the entire subject 
as of little importance. 

Thus, however, it came to pass, 
^' square caps and surplices formed 
a nucleus for Protestant Konoon- 
formitv." The diversities of cere- 
monial in our day ^ve a faint image 
of that anarchy which called for the 
hand of authority to shape and har- 
monise it in the time of Elisabeth. 
Sometimes prayers were read in the 
chancel, sometimes in the nave ; at one 
time from the desk, at another time 
from the pulpit. In this parish the 
Communion-Table stood in the chan- 
cel, in that in the nave. Some 
ministers used a chalice ; some a com- 
mon cup; some leavened bread, 
some unleavened. The communi- 
cants stood, or knelt, or sat But the 
great controversy, as two of the 
combalants styled it, was about wool^ 
ten and Jinra, propter lanam et imam.* 
With what violence this eighteen- 
httudred and forty- filth year of ours 
has witnessed a revival of the con* 
troversy, the notoriety of the dispute 
renders it unnecessary for us to pan- 
ticularise. In that quarter of the 
theological sky, however, the storm 
is clearing away, and sunahine begins 
to break out. The Bishop of Exeter 
has withdrawn his injunction ; and 
in the few churd^s in London 
where the innovation had been made, 
the academic dress is gradually ra- 
appearing. The amusing feature, 
however, as to the Helston judgment, 
was the admission of Dr. PhUpotts, 
that the surplice, after all, was not 
the right garment for the clergy to 
minister in, but an alb unth a vest- 
ment or cope. And this dress^ifpro- 
vided, tiie bishop would have enforced! 
At Uie best, therefore, the surplice 
was only a substitute for the enjoiiwed 
costume. We only wish that his 
lordship were as well read in Chau- 
cer, Lydgate, I^ngland, Skelton, 
and other English poets, as he is m 
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in its worst stages of disease. What- 
erer may be tbe ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the BurpUce, its general 
use in the pulpit belongs to a period 
beyond the memory of roan. It was 
the particular request of Bishop 
Jebb, that every member of his diocese 
womU provide himself wUh a decent 
black ffoum; and the reason assigned 
was, uie desirableness of enlisting Ae 
senses of imagination in the service of 
religion. In the first book of Ed- 
ward VI. (1549), the following di- 
reetion is given :— 

" In the saying of matins and eren- 
flong, baptixiog and burying, the minister 
in parish churches and ciiapela, and 
chapels annexed to the same, shall use a 
surplice ; but in all other places, every 
minister shall be at liberty to use any 
surplice, or no." 

This ii^uncti<m is revived and en- 
forced b^ the present rubric; and 
Sharpe mterpreted it to imply the 
weanng the ordinary clerical dress 
during the sermon. Upon a view of 
the whole evidence, which is at once 
complicated and obscure, Uie con- 
clusion of Mr. Bobertson is this : 
that the enforcement of the surplice, 
when it was enforced, may be re- 
garded as intended to check the in- 
trusive vehemence of certain Puri- 
tans, who desired to ascend to the 
sermon without any preliminary in- 
terest in the prayers. Wren is the 
only bishop, in the reign of Charles I., 
who prescribed this dress for the pul- 
pit ; and his mode of defence is justly 
described as very remarkable :— 

** He fetches his precedents, not from 
the primacy of Bancrofl, who is g^ne. 
rally described as a more rifforous and 
rig^d exacter of conformity than any of 
the preceding archbishops, but from the 
reigu of Queen Elizabeth ; and be refers 
to books as the evidence with respect to 
the practice of her days ; although only 
thirty-three vears had passed since the 
queen's death, he himself baring been 
eighteen years old at the time of that 
event, and twelve at the publication 
(1597) of Hooker's fifth book, which be 



not ordered by the canoiis of 1603 ; and, 
although Uookei may be admitted as a 
witness that it teas so worn in the last 
years of the sixteenth century, Bishop 
Wren's silence as to the experience of 
bis own boyhood in the matter, which is 
one that could not foil to be noticed h^ a 
boy, may be considered as sufficient 
proof that the custom was then by no 
means universal."* 

This is clear and satis&ctory. 
Other illustrations might be added 
from church documents, not only re- 
cognising the gouMj but e^jomang 
its use. How do the advocates of 
the surplice get over this difficulty ? 
Just as they get over the Artides. 
They arffue, that the rubric requiring 
the swjHicet and the canon mentioning 
thegoum, were directed to two different 
classes of persons, — to the parochial 
curates and the lecturers. And in 
the diffierenoe between tbe preacher 
and the parish TNriest, is found tbe 
key to all the dimcuUies and ap|ia- 
rent inconsistencies in this questMm 
of surplice and gown.f Those of oar 
readers who have read Tract XC. 
wttl have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the daring skill with whidi tiie 
imaginary distmction is woitod out. 
Never was a swampy hypothesis co- 
vered with such a mass of bfick- 
work. But it won*t stand. In truth, 
we have never seen a more audacious 
attempt at literary or theological im- 
position. For example : Bish<^ 
Monti^ue inquires, in 1638, whether 
the mmister offidated in the habit 
and apparel of his mder, widi a sur- 
plice and hood, and gown and a tip- 
pet Here is the sown, and in the 
pulpit too; and puin enough, <me 
would imagine, for any eye to per- 
cdve. But hear the objector : — 

** The gown is not mentioned here aa 
the garment for the pulpit instead of the 
surplice, but as that which tras to be unm 
der it, whenever the minister was official' 
ing: the time of preaching is not ta 
question, but by probable comprehen* 

■ion-'* Digitized by L^OOgle 
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pet ;"* and this intivpid writer, with- 
out prodndng a ni^le authority ta 
support of his decisioo, affirms that 
the gown Is only mentioned here ob 
heag worn umder the narfUce, It is 
qmte useless to argue witn people of 
this deKrifAion, who require no re- 
fiHation, since they rdiite them- 
sehres. Let us look fot one moment 
IflDger at this distinction between 
the corate and the lecturer: the 
hinge upon which the argument 
turns IS the want of a pastoral cha- 
neter in the eondonatar. 

" H« had nothing to do with wirat 
was liunxieal in the surplice; nothing 
to do with wbst wss sacramentsl in it: 
nolHog to do with what was sacerdotal 
in it, in the large acceptation of the 
word, as indicatire of the ministering 
parish priest. He had, in short, nothing 
to do with the PiSTer-Book, oat of its 
mle, relnical as well as derotionaL" * 

Now let the reader attend to this 
itatement. Some of the opponents of 
the snrpliee objected to its use in the 
pulpit, because the preacher, being 
no lOQger tbe oigan, no longer the 
rqmsentatiye, of the Church, *' but 
an ezponnder of the law in Uie ex- 
erase of his ownprirate judffment,*" 
is disrobed by the Church of that gar- 
ment in which he had mimsterra as 
a priest. The pamphleteer is horri- 
fied at this interpretation of the ru- 
bric He denies that the minister 
can erer be divested of his priestly 
character, or ever cease to be the 
wrice of the Church. Now our con- 
cern is not with the fkct, but with 
the ari^ment founded upon it. K 
the mmistering priest retains his 
priestly character in ibt jmlpit, be- 
cause he still continues to he the 
voice of the Church, and for that 
leasQia retains the vestment worn in 
the Communion service, why, we ask, 
should the gown he con^dered a be- 
coming apparel for the lecturer^ de- 
clared by Choreh documents, from 
the very dawn of the Heformation to 
the Bestoratioiiy tohe the voice of the 



he perfectly well knew that, hj the 
canon of 1571 (ffur he quotes it at 
the end of his pamphlet), preachers 
are especially warned to teach no- 
thing but tliat which is asrceable to 
the Holy Scriptiires, and that, *^ inas- 
much as the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Book of Common Prayer are agree* 
able to that doctrine, all preachers 
$hail boih stthscribe to Hy and tbaoh 
rr.** Disobedience is to be visited 
by excommunication. So much for 
the lecturer who has nothing to do 
with the Prayer-Book, We think 
that this discrepancy overthrows all 
the hypothetical reasoning of the 
pamphleteer. If his vaunted k^ be 
able to open any of these difficult 
locks, they mutt is lochs made for the 
hey. Upon this surplice-controversy 
some temperate and instructive re- 
marks are contained in the charge of 
the ^hop of Worcester, delivered 
only a few weeks ago. It is the 

Sleasure of Tractarian writers consi- 
erably to vilipend his lordship^s 
judgment and authority. But, when 
they have satisfactorily refuted the 
following statement, we shall be glad 
to have some conversation with 
them: — 

'* The whole argtimtot apon this point 
toros upon the sermon being a portion of 
the Communion service. If, therefore, 
we can shew that the sermon is not a 
part of that service, there will remain no 
longer the slightest ground for an innova- 
tion which, tboagh in itself indifferent, 
will be sure to shock the prejudices and 
excite the suspicion of your congregation. 
The fifty^ighth Canon, which relates to 
this matter, is thus headed, 'Ministers 
reading divine sendee and adroioisterin^ 
the sacraments, to wear surpUces ;' and it 
directo that every minister saying the 
public prayers or administering the sacra- 
ments, or other rites of the Church, 
' shaJl wear a decent and comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charge 
of the parish.' Now can it be said that, 
when we are preaching a sermon, we ate 
either saying public pirttyers or admmis- 
teriog a sacrament 1 That we are not 
doiuR the former is self-evident j and 1 
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mental serviee, tbat, afler thit portion of 
tbe service had been concludod, the fol- 
lowing rubric occurred : -^ ' Then, io 
many as shall be partakers of the holy 
communion shall tarry still io the quire, or 
in some convenient place nigh the quire, 
the men on the one side, and the women 
on the other side. All other (that mind 
not to receive the holy communion) shall 
depart out of the quire, exoept the mi- 
Biaters and clerks.' It is clear, there* 
fore, that at that time, so far from the 
sermon forming part of the sacramental 
service, a complete interruption ocouired 
after the sermon, during which those 
who did not mind to receive the holy 
communion are directed to retire, and 
then the proper sacramental service com- 
mences. This rubric is indeed not re- 
peated in the second Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI., or in the iPrayer-Book 
which we now use ; but it is clear that 
the like interruption of the service was 
contemplated, for, immediutely after the 
Nicene Creed, the curate is directed to 
declare unto the people what holy-dars 
or fasting-days are to be observed in the 
week following ; and all briefs, citations, 
and excommunications, are directed to be 
read ; and can these he said to form part 
of the sacramental service ? * Then,' the 
rubric proceeds, * shall follow the ser- 
mon ;* so that you perceive the preaching 
a sermon is classed with reading briefs, 
citations, and excommunications, which, 
certainly, in the words of the fifty-eighth 
Canon, can form no part, either of divine 
service, or of administering the sacra- 
ment, during which ministers are di- 
rected to wear a surplice. The inference 
which I have attempted to draw from the 
rubric is further confirmed by the prac- 
tice adopted at our two universities. It 
is well known that in no places is a re- 
gard for strict ritual observance more 
observed than in our universities; and 
yet so little is the sermon considered a 
part of the sacramental service, that it is 
preached in a diifercut place and at a 
different time from the college chapels, 
where the sacraments are administered. 
And here I cannot but observe, that if 
the surplice had ever been worn as the 

S roper habit of a preacher, it would have 
een adopted in our university pulpits ; 



WHS the sermou from being considerad 
as included in the reading of public 
prayers or mioisteriog the sacrtments, 
that we know it was frequently preached 
by some of our most eminent Reformerd 
at St. Paurs Cross, and it can hardly be 
supposed that the surplice was worn on 
such occasions. The true state of the 
case I take to be, that you are directed 
to use the surplice oaly when reeding 
divine service or administering the saeim- 
ment; you then appear in your proper 
character of priest or deacon, appMoted 
to minister in holy things ', but when you 
preach you assume the character of a 
teacher, and as such your proper habit 
(if, indeed, proper or improper be fit 
words for a matter so utterly insignificant) 
is your academical gown, with a hood, 
denoting your degree at the untrersity. 
I have thus exempted to prove that it is 
a mistaken notion to suppose that the 
surplice is tlie proper dress for you to 
wear in the pulpit. If I have not con- 
vinced you, I think you must all admit 
that, under the circumstanced which I 
have stated to you, it is at best a doubtful 
question, 1 feel sure that you would obey 
the apostle's direction, which ought to 
have much more authority with you than 
any thing I can say, and • follow after 
the things which make for peace.* " 

These remarks deserve grave con- 
sideration. The subicct itself, how- 
ever, has receded into a remoter 
interest, since the ii\j unctions re- 
specting it have hecn withdrawn. 
But we cannot refhiin fix)m exposing 
the sophistry and inconclusiveness of 
the Bishop of Exeter's reasoning in 
support of them. The surpHcc is 
objected to as fhe symbol of a party. 
Very well. " Now," exclaims his lord- 
ship, triumphantly, "my object was 
expressly designed to remove that 
badge of separation, by causing it to 
he worn by aUy He could not order 
the gown, and therefore issued the 
only command in his power. The 
reader remembers that Dr. Philpotts 
had candidly admitted the prior oaim 
of the alb and cope^ for which the 
surplice is only a substitute, and de- 
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pl«a- The iJohanMitiwil distiiictioii 
most be removed Inr bilking the 
*pW commoM $o iJi. The whdb 
dwcese of Exeter rustling in ccMes! 
Why Adams and £de thenuelves 
woald get up % public meeting at 
Peek's Coffee-house against audi a 
narfMBing abaurdity. 

But tEough the sarpliee has been 
ammg up again upcm its accustomed 
peg, and people are allowed to hear ser* 
BMUM deliTered in the dress worn by 
aaeh men as Barrow, or HiDrd,or61os- 
ter Bidley, another grievance of a far 
more galling character still keepM its 
ground ; its pooitioii is certainly not 
▼cry strong or very well fortified : 
however, there it remains for. the 
present. It will be understood that 
we refer to the offertoiy, introduced 
into the service <^ the Church upon 
every S(Math'4kn/— the offertory, in 
other words, disunited from the ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper. 
And this attempt has bc«n made upon 
the principle of its being the method 
Kkich God has ordained^ and which 
kis(^urck, therefore, has provided * 

These are bold premises. Can 
they be sustained ? They rest upon 
» mngle passage in St. Paurs First 
£pi8tle to the Corinthians (xvi. 1,2), 
--" Now concermag the collection for 
the satnU, as I have gioen order to the 
Churches of Galaiia, so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let every oue 
of you lay hy him iu store, as God 
h4Uh prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I comer In the 
first i^ce, if this admonition of the 
Apoetle be adduced to shew the ex- 
istence among the primitive Christ- 
Ms of a r^ular and settled system 
of alms-giviTig, we affirm, Avithout 
hesi^tion, that it proves uothiug of 
the kmd. AVe have the apostolical 
assurance that the converts had all 
Oun^siu conimon. It is perfectly in^ 
telligible that the believers of those 
times vroiUd forfeit aU their pri- 
Tfl^es, and be stripped of all personal 
advantages by the act of ei^racing 
the religion of Jesus Christ. They 
were aliens in the midst of relatives. 

/ ^-^P^an disciple, losii^ caste, 



peaoeAd ooaumuMtiaB, toalkriate the 
soiFeringa and lighten the barAens of 
their less favou^ brethren. Thus 
a flonrishuig Church in one city 
mkht, of their abundance, bestow 
help upon a depressed church in 
another. Greece might succour Je« 
rusakm. This was the case in the 
present instance. St. Paul was at 
Ephesus when he wrote this letter to 
the Corinthians, having recently vi- 
sited GraUtia and I^gia. The 
brethren of Jerusalem were at that 
time bowed down by a great weight 
of calamity and poverty. Their 
cause fbund a zealous advooate in 
the Apostle. It has, however, been 
suggested that these Corinthians, an- 
ticipating wiy appeal Irom St. Paul, 
nrofessea their i^iness to contri- 
bute, and solicited his advice as to 
the method of collecting and apply- 
ing the i\ind. Certainfy a remark 
in the second letter to the Corinthians 
(viii. 4), lends some force to the con- 
iecture. The writer, recording their 
hearty and generous charity, employs 
the remarkable words, ^^prayiwg us 
with much entreaty that we would re^ 
ceive the gifir However this n^y 
have been, it does not aifect our pre- 
sent argument. We come to the 
particular direction of the apostle. 
Upon the first day of the weeh, let every 
one of you, lay by him in store as God 
hath prospered him. It will be im- 
mediately seen, even from our ver- 
sion, that the Apostle alludes to a pri- 
vate provision. The original is tar 
more emphatic, ^»{ Imur^ rMrtt, h^tt' 
{<{«»,— literally, let every one set apart 
in Jiis own house, treasuring up; 
VA^' Itutrtf answering to the cliez hd of 
the French. For tne meaning of the 
passage, if it possess any olweurity, 
Mr. Wickham has gone to Chrysos- 
tom, from whom he quotes this im- 
portant admonition : — 

*' lie said not. Lei him hnng M twto th« 
church, lest tUey might feel aa\\ttmed be, 
cause of the smallness of the sum-, but, 
having by gradual additiona swelled bis 
coaUibuiion.let bim produce it when i «"* 
ro»4e. But, for the present, sailb be, 
lay it upaL home, and make ihy house a 
church, thv little box a treasury ._ »«. 
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This passa^ is noticeable for the 
earnestness with which it inculcates 
the duty ot private and personal bene-' 
volence. Bearing this in our minds, it 
seems impossible to condemn too se- 
verely the retort of the Bishop of 
Exeter, upon those who objected to a 
weekly collection, on the plea that it 
had been superseded by the poor- 
rate. His lordship answers the ob- 
jection, by expressing his asto- 
nishment that any Christian, who 
looks to the Bible as his rule of con- 
duct, can suppose an act of parlia- 
ment '* in a great measure, or m any 
measure, to have superseded the 
duty of alms-giving.'* * 

We say that the venom of this re- 
tort is most unfortunate and unwise. 
Ko body has expressed or entertained 
the blasphemous idea of ascribing to 
the l^islature the power of super- 
seding the duty of alms-giving. The 
objector to the vreekly offertory, se- 
puated from the Communion, resists 
a mode of obtaining contributions 
for those who are provided for in a 
different numner. He claims for 
himself the privilege allowed to the 
Corinthian believer, of la3ring up at 
home— ra^* i»vT^ h^mtf^i^m — according 
as the Divine Benefactor may have 
blessed his industry. And for 
this interpretation of apostolical 
teaching he has the authority of 
the Church speaking in the voice 
of her most eloquent Son. AVe say 
nothing of collections, during the 
reading of the offertory-sentences, in 
behalf of institutions, &c., because it 
is now known that those collections 
are ill^. Dr. Philpotts talks of 
the law of the Church ; but a Church, 
of which the laity compose so infinite 
a majoritv, and which is so intimately 
associated with the State, must l>e 
rebuked, when necessary, by the law 
of the lomd. The late Archdeacon of 
liincoln (Dr. Goddard) has asserted, 
with undoubted decision, that neither 
thenArnrJiial minister nnr the rhiirrh- 



gate of the villa^church, a true- 
hearted peasant, with a wife and nine 
children, are starving on eight MOing* 
a'weeh 1 

We refer again to the recent charge 
of the Bishop of Worcester for some 
plain and sensible remarks upon the 
collecticms at the offertory, ai^ the 
purposes to which they were origin- 
ally, and ought still to be, applied. 
It will not be forgotten that the 
offertory, in its early instttntioii, 
furnished the priest with funds for 
pardons, decking of images, offerings 
of candles, &c. At the Beformation, 
its character was changed into a 
channd of pecuniary r^ffor the 
poor. We shall briefly examine its 
origin and growth under this aspect. 
Mr. Robertson, like many other 
writers, appears to misapprenend the 
meaning of the Bishop of Worcesto-. 
However, he admits the probability 
of no constant weekly collection 
having been intended by the rubrics, 
and shews, by his own quotationst, 
that Hammond and Bull Tsurely these 
names still cast some shadow !) never 
divested it of its sacramenUd charac- 
ter, while, in the prayer for the 
Church, he cannot snut his eyes to 
the provision made for occasions 
when there may be no alms. Let us, 
then, hear the Bishop of Worcester : — 

" There is no doubt that origiaallj ibis 
collection was intended as a substitute 
for the alms which used to be given at 
the doors of convents ; and, as it is still 
continued in Scotland and the Isle of 
Man, where no poor-rates exist, we may 
reasonably conclude that it would oerer 
have been discontinued in this country, 
if the poor had not been otherwise pro- 
vided for by a rate levied on all the 
parishioners. The custom then became 
almost universal that it should only be 
used at the administration of the Lord*s 
Supper. Attempts, however, have of 
late years been made by some of the 
clergy to renew the practice of reading 
the offertory, and making collections 
ev«nr Sundav. for the purnpae of DTOcnriofr 
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opoa t congregatios, without tbtir con- 
MDt, whftt is not stricUjr legal; and I 
hMve always been ioiimatelj cooTinoed 
that no collectioa can be legaUjr made in 
a chnrch during the reading of the 
oWertory, except for the benefit of the 
poor Tcaiding m the parish, where the 
cbordi is ntnated, or under the aa« 
thoritj of a queen's letter. The phrase 
of' the poor roan's box/ which occurs in 
the rabric, can have reference onlj 
to that box which used to be placed in 
all our cburches to receive the alms of the 
chariuble for the benefit of the poor of 
that pnrticolar parish. A very curious 
dedsjon of Sir Ljttldoo Powys, in the 
reign of George I., has been lately pob- 
liaSed» which sets this matter at rest ; for 
it is therein distinctly stated, as the law 
at that time (and it does not appear that 
uy adrerse decision baa been since mode 
to reverse it), that no collections can be 
legally made in churches during the 
rending of the ofi'ertory, except for the 
poor of the parish, but by the leave and 
permission of the crowu. If, therefore, 
you think fit to restore the use of the 
oflertory in any of the churches where 
you may be appointed to serve, you will 
boor in mind, that all the money so col- 
lected can only be legally applied to the 
reKef of the poor of the pansh. lliere 
can be no objection to collections being 
made for other' purposes, in cases where 
the congregation themselves are consent- 
ing parties to tbem ; but, wherever such 
collections are resisted, it will not be safe 
for you to persist, while the law upon 
this subject remains, at least, so doubt- 
ful." 

Turn, then, to the history of the 
offertory. Mr. Wickham has fur- 
ni^ed us with the means of tracing 
it with ease and accuracy. In 
1535, tbe twenty-seventh year of 
Henry VUL, an Act was passed 
to repress and pimish beggars: it 
directed cburchWardens of every pa- 
rish to collect alms for ihe poor an 
Sundays, ixnd other dofs, at Aeir dis- 
eretiowL, and to fix a box in the 
church for the reoeptbn of the 
money- The mere option of contri- 
butingr, however, eeems to have been 
productive of small results. Ac- 
conUngfl^, in 2547, the "minister 



man's box midit the eonAision of per- 
sons leaving the church, or paying 
their dues to the minister.*" The 
position of the box on the high altar 
rendered it easy for persons to quit 
the church without adding to the 
amount. The iinunctions of Ridley 
to the diocese of London, in 1550, 
direct the minister to admonish the 
conammicanis : " Now is it tune, if it 
please you, to remember the poor 
man*s chest with your charitable 
alms." 

As poverty with its attendant evils 
went on increasing, this mode of re- 
lieving it became evidently insuffi- 
cient. A new act, in 1552, commanded 
alist to be taken of "persons willmg 
to contribute weekly ; and the mi- 
nister was to inform the bishop of all 
determined recusants. And the 
circumstance to be observed in the 
rubrical alterations with respect to 
this collection is, their general re* 
/erence to cammtmicants.*^ And, 
in this manner Mr. Wickham ac- 
counts for the opportunity given, 
by the first book of Edward VI., 
" to the whole assembled congre- 
gation to contribute to the offerto- 
ry." He mentions a very interest- 
ing fact connected with tnis subject, 
— that, in eight or nine parishes, 
forming a district in the diocese of 
St. Asaph, " it has been the custom, 
from time immemorial, to make a 
collection, whenever there is a com- 
munion, from the whole congrega- 
tion." This custom is plainly to he 
traced to the time of Edward VI. 
It seems, however, that the weekly 
administration of the Lord^s Supper 
was found to be impracticable. The 
rubric of 1552 changed the order 
given by that of 1549. In this con- 
dition it remained until 1662. The 
whole economy of pauperism gra- 
dually underwent an alteration. The 
general assessment of 1572 deprived 
It of its ecclesiastical character. In 
the final revision of the Prayer- 
Book m 1662, the direction to the 
minister to plead for the i^x was 
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mftde to thi0 statement. It has beetl 
said, that the rubric of the last re- 
vision, at the end of the Communion- 
Service, beginning "upon Sundays 
and othefholydays," &c., restores tne 
practice enjoined by the rubric of 
1549. Mr. Wickham meets this ob- 
jection fairly and forcibly. He shews 
that the necessities that produced the 
rubric of 1549 still continue in some 
places: — 

** The poor-law assessment was a mea- 
sure which applied to England onlr, 
while th« Common Prayer was de6ip:ned 
for every portion of the British dominions. 
We are informed that the practice of re- 
turning to the commanion*table after the 
sermon and reading aome aentencea while 
the churchwardens gather the alms of the 
congregation, is to be seen to this day in 
many churches in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in all those of the Isle of Man, on 
most Sundays in the year. In the latter 
it is omitted only when the service is in 
Manx, the congregation being then pre- 
sumed to consist wholly of such persons 
as are too poor to give/' 

The rubrics evidently imply the be- 
stowal of a discretionary power upon 
the minister to abstain from a col- 
lection, if inexpedient, except at the 
Communion. It is not a fact that 
the offertory sentences are always 
read, even in cathedrals. An inhabi- 
tant of Worcester asserts their omis- 
sion in the cathedral service of that 
city. In Comber's time, and only 
twenty years after the last revi- 
sion of the Liturgy, the custom of 
weekly collections was generally and 
wholly laid aside. It is true that he 
speaks of its abandonment with re- 
gret; he calls it an excellent and 
apostolical practice. It may be ex- 
cellent, but it is assuredly not apos* 
toUcal^ unless Comber had a stronger 
text to support his interpretation than 
the passa^ from St. Paul's First 



mendation, in Script are fbra we^Iy con- 
gregational collection for pious purposes 
to be placed ordinarily and constantly in 
the hands of the ministers of reHgion ; 
there is no argument which can be drawn 
from thence which might not equally be 
adduced for a community of goods ; there 
is no evidence that such a emttmi existed 
in the apostolic times. There is evidence 
that it did not exist in the early Church. 
As regards the Church of England, fn 
1549 something very unlike what is now 
pleaded for was introduced to meet the 
pressure of pauperism. It was designedly 
discontinued three years afterwards, in 
1552, — at least, excepting as an append- 
age to the communion. And even when 
the communion was administered, the 
practice of collecting alms for non -com- 
municants had become obsolete long be- 
fore 1662. Since that time, it has never 
been revived in practice, and there is 
very strong reason to believe that the 
rubric, which seems to sanction it when 
read without reference to history, must 
be interpreted rather as a permission than 
a command to observe it — a permisaion, 
too, having reference only to certain 
parts of the kingdom in which there is 
no legal provision for the poor."* 

We commenced our present re- 
marks with an allusion to the bishops, 
the clergy, and the people ; we shall 
conclude it with a caution and exhor- 
tation to each. 

Nothing is more conspicuous in 
the history of the compilers of our 
Liturgy than the temper of concilia- 
tion that governed them in all their 
intercourse with weaker brethren. 
Mark the deprecating manner in 
which Cranmer speaks to Henry VIIL 
respecting the abrupt and immediate 
abolition of external honouring of the 
Cross. Again, in Edward's reign, 
when altars were to be taken down, 
we discover a eonmderate forbear- 
ance in the execution of the chanoe. 
Every precaution was adopted. The 
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on the mere grovelling ground of 
expediency, we might euiort onr 
ecclesiastical rulers to preserve and 
extend this wise and persuasive svs- 
tem of go\'ermnent. The admirable 
Sanderson has said that no true scni 
of the Church doteth on any ceremony. 
He uses a strong word, and one that 
well signifies a blind and imreason- 
ibie attachment. 

Bat we are obliged to speak in 
more importunate accents. When 
every south-wester floats up to our 
doors another blast of the trumpet 
at Bishopstowe, giving no uncertain 
sound; when we are told, with a 
painful iteration, that the letter of 
the rubrics must be observed ; when 
we are startled with the new discovery 
in legislative ethics, that symbols of 
part^ must be abolished, not by ab- 
sorbmff Xh^/ew in the mcmy^ but by 
compiling the mcmy to submit to the 
few ; in this crisis of our Church 
affairs we have no alternative but of 
^pod^ing plainlv, and reminding Dr. 
rhilpotts of what has already been 
written for his instruction. We 
assert, that entire and unconditional 
compliance with the Prayer-Booh has 
never existed since its compilation: 
not when the nastoral staff of Ban- 
croft descended, with some of the 
swift arrogance of Wolsey, upon his 
remotest subordinates ; not when the 
Church began to toss upon the surge. 
and the fiery eye of Laud was fixea 
in stem determination upon the wheel ; 
not even after the revision of 1662. 
Xay, the bishops, whose interpretation 
of the rubrics was the strictest, did 
not scruple to infringe them. They 
had their own liturgical transgres- 
siotis, which they expiated by a severer 
chastisement of the non-observance 
of those they obeyed. " Wren or- 
dered the notice of holydays to be 
grren at a different time from that 
appointed by the Prayer -Book; 
Hooker and Patrick deviated from 
the rubrics of their respective ages 
as to the time of catechising;'* and 
Wren was the Philnotts of the dav. 



is teeo^nised between eathedral and 
parochud churches. Nay, it has been 
proved that different cnurches were 
sometimes guided by traditional cus- 
tom. Bishop Andrews speaks of a 
parish where the sermon preceded the 
Communion Service. Why then should 
a call for conciliation and accommoda- 
tion be deemed unreasonable or dis- 
obedient P At this moment, there is 
not a single Endish bishop who 
obeys the rubric m the two simplest 
injunctions, by holding the pastoral 
staffs and by laying his hand upon the 
head of every one severally at the 
confirmation of young persons. Nor 
is the manual act the only rubrical 
violation in this sacred rite. As the 
hand of the bishop is to be laid on 
the head^ so the prayer of the bishop 
is to be offered for the si)iritual wel- 
fare of each candidate severally. The 
words of the supplication are distinct 
and positive, — " jDe/end, O Lord, this 
thu child with thy heavenly graced 
What right, then, has any bishop to 
have the candidates brought up in 
flocks, and to invoke the prayer over 
a whole rail at the same moment? 
Does severally mean three and ten? 
A similar rubric is contained in the 
Ordination -Service, and observed. 
Who has given the right of omitting 
it in Confirmation? If, then, the 
founders and revisers of the Prayer- 
Book did not rigidly obey it ; if they 
intentionally imparted to it a slight 
degree of elastic compliance with the 
harmless predilections of their re- 
spective ages ; — are we to be visited 
with all the strictness and cogency of 
a literal interpretation ? Is the elmtic 
element to be withdrawn ? To per- 
sist in an old observation when the 
grounds of it are quite changed, and 
the end for which the ob8er\ ation 
was made calleth upon us for an 
alteration, is not oBBDrBscB, but 
OBSTINACY. Is this wise admonition 
of Archbishop Bramhall to be reck- 
lessly disregarded? WUl young 
controverwalists never be taught cau- 
tion ? Truly has it been said by the 



wui tney receive one irom uar 
The natives of Siam have all their 
hair shaved off, except a small round 
patch between the crown and the 
forehead, which, being brushed up, 
stands on end. The reason of this 
capillary abbreviation does infinite 
credit to their good sense. They dis- 
covered that, in their battles witn the 
more active Cochin Chinese, their 
ornamental appendages exposed them 
to continual danger; in short, they 
toere often seized hy the tail and carried 
off. The same disastrous result will 
follow the juvenile recklessness of 
Tractarian warfare. The flowing 
embellishments of antiquity, which 
they arrange with so much skill, and 
wear with so glowing a courage, will 
be the cause of their overthrow and 
capture. Some fierce antagonist, ar- 
rayed in the curt armour of plain 
good sense, will grapple them in the 
very exultation of their martial 
equipment; they unll be seized and 
carried off by the taU, And they are 
too well read in Homeric combats not 
to remember the fate that awaited 
the chieftain, whom a mightier arm 
whirled into the opposite ranks. 
Some recent specimens of hardihood 
surpass in wuful imprudence and 
folly any thing that could have been 
expectea. A grave secretary of a 
distinguished society, with bishops in 
its calendar, saints upon its seal, and 
poor Mr. Faulkner at its back, has 
published his belief that angels fur- 
nished the designs of our cathedrals 
and old abbeys, while the common 
masons seemed to understand their 
business mthout either a drawing or a 
word of instruction,* We presume 



tnis supernatural assistance; at au 
events, if Sir Chris^her Wren ob- 
tained a ground-plan from any angel, 
he took care to keep it to nim^f. 
Seriously, this absurd passioa for 
antiquity, a passion undiscriminating 
and superstitious, must be repreasea 
The sneer in the Scaligerana must 
not indicate the temper with which 
old usages are regarded, simply be- 
cause they are old. ^ Les Allenians 
ne se soucient pas quel \m Ua boi vent, 

Sourvu que ce soit vin, ni quel Latin 
s parlent pourvu que ce soit Latin.** 
If thb be the case, and B.A.8, with 
four-and-twenty summers over their 
heads, will 

«' Go on 
With yea and vay^ aud pro tnd eon, 
'ilirough many points aivindy dark. 
And Waterland assaulting Clarice," 

why, all we can say is, that a very 
different Prior from any thing they 
are accustomed to wish for must lie 
recalled to laugh them out of their 
absurdities. 

We were about to remind the 
clei^ and the people of their duty 
to Uod and to their brethren in this 
stormy season of ecclesiastical dis- 
pute ; but we abandon the intention. 
The pastoral letter of the Primate of 
England has already quieted the ele- 
ments of discord. There is a calm in 
Exeter ; may it be an omen of peaee 
throughout England I Already the 
candle which Latimer and Ridley 
lighted seems to bum with a clearer 
and a steadier fiame,— a flame that 
will rise higher and straighter to 
heaven, in proportion to the serenity 
and purity of the atmosphere that 
encircles it. 
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Tbb nent of our story » a dinner in 
BelgnTe Square, London ; time, ten 
o*dock at m^t ; date, the twenty- 
first day <tf March, in the year of 
gnce one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three. Horatins Flaccas 
conkl not better hare obeerred the 
unities. We lore to set up our hmd- 
marks with precision. 

The dinner was drawine to a close ; 
for the varied courses and contribu- 
tioiw levied upon earth and air, rook 
and water, Had been withdrawn to 
make way for the costly and ^park- 
ling dessert Ices, sugars, and fruits, 
in their most eztravaeant oomplica- 
tioos, ¥rere heaped hign upon massive 
salven of silver imd of crystal. 
Wines of Borgandv, of Constantia, 
and of Madeira, had superseded the 
>nntage8 of Xeres and of Champagne. 
The beat of the battle was over, the 
** dm of arms** had passed, and the 
conquerors were at length resting on 
their kurels, in Aat beatific state of 
repose only to be understood by those 
&roared nuHtals who have triumph- 
aotly passed through the fiery ordeal 
cf a first-rate dinner, without one 
dppeptie twinge to mar their bud- 
ding hopes of a happv digestion. 
£t^ loving mother of every dear 
Km present could have said with the 
Boman matron, ^'Thanks to the 
gods, my boy has done his duty I** 
and weu could every fond son re- 
spond, "" This day, at least, I have 
practised that first cardinal virtue of 
oining ivell I** Be it known to the 
profime, that this was a banquet of 
state, a real LucuUus* spr^id, given 
hy Mr. and Mrs. Goldhall, the emi- 
nent Lombard Street bankers, to the 
Herr von Wolverdenden, the great 
Hamburg merchant, — ^e man of 
millions and of mines, the lord of 
Mexico and Peru, the potentate of 
"Change," ^uroughout the chief 
money -marts of civilised £iirope. 
We say we love to start matfaemati- 
caDy. The party assembled com- 



thin^, like Shakspeare*s ^shotten 
hemng ;** very short, very spare, and 
very smart. Mr. Goldludl was not 
one of those persons of whom it is 
said the^ never had a grandfath^. 
Mr. Goldhall*s grandsire had been 
an eminent manufacturer of Havan- 
nah cigars from cabbage-leaves, in 
Pinafore Place, Whitechi4>eL This 
piece of family history was probably 
not known to all the component parts 
of the present dinner - circle, but 
strikes us as being, neverthelesB, 
highly interesting. The social svs- 
tem of Great Britain cannot, auer 
all, be so very bad, if such a tree 
produces such fruits. Could Mr. 
Goldhall, the grandsire, fimodliarly 
known in Whitechanel as " Nobby 
Sam,** have risen tnis night from 
his quiet grave for just five minutes, 
and seen his grandson dining in a 
palace, with half- a -dozen hveried 
servants in scarlet behind his chair, 
why, Mr. Goldhall, our grandfather, 
would have returned ** to earth*' the 
happiest of happy ancestors. And 
now for the kdy of Mr. Goldhall. 

The h<»d of the table was graced 
by the portly form of the rich 
banker*s cara spasa ; the happy pair 
not being quite renstered on that 
very sdeet circle of London fashion- 
able society, in which to preside at 
their dinner-table in person is deemed 
a vulgar heterodoxy. Mrs. Grold- 
hall was ** fiur and forty,** and her 
full round shoulders were stripped 
idmost to their elbows, in honour of 
the occasion. In eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, beauty appears to 
have been measured and appreciated 
by the square foot ; its fairest bloa- 
•oms vyintt with each other as to 
abewing tne most — in quantity. 
Never were seen eowns cut so lo(w» 
tackers so invisilae. In Mrs. Gold- 
hall, this approach to the costume 
of the Venus de Medici was, m the 
eye of the philosopher, pleasant and 
primitive ; in some other wom«i we 
t ♦!,,,- «4^s «« fftr " the nude. 
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of shoulders,*' with fully constituted 
powers to ^' bind and to loose,** ac- 
cording to circumstances. This is a 
parenthesis. We have not yet quite 
dismissed Mrs. Goldhall*s costume. 

Nid-nodding like a hearse-horse 
beneath her ostrich-feathers, the form 
of the fair lady, perhaps, resembled 
that of Olympian Juno in her ma- 
jesty of mien ; sparkling, too, in a 
profusion of diamonds, which scat- 
tered around their vivid scintillations 
like brightest sunbeams of morn, 
playing upon the silvery, frost- 
encrusted, waving willow. This me- 
taphor is getting too much for us. 
Juno may or may not have worn 
feathers and diamonds both. Beauty 
unadorned is described by the poets 
as a very fine thing. Beauty is none 
the worse for having 10,000/. worth 
of jewels enwreathed in her shining 
tresses. The gardens of the Hespe- 
rides sparkle with very temptmg 
fruit, particularly at the present high 
price of bread. Mrs. Goldhall was 
just what a banker's wife should be, 
and not a bit overdone. There was 
evidently a reserve, in case of a run 
upon the counter. The lady friends 
01 Mrs. Goldhall were wont to whis- 
per that her constant smile was 
chiefly assumed to shew off her 
diamonds. These slanderers were 
lady friends, men knew better. A 
really fine woman prefers her own 
charms to all the brilliants of Gol- 
conda : Mrs. Goldhall smiled to shew 
her teeth. 

Of the mind and intellect of Mrs. 
Groldhall, there is no necessity to say 
much. When ladies rise to a certain 
position in society, we see no occasion 
they have for brain at all. Intellect 
is very well in its way, but by no 
means essential to Belgrave Square ; 
and we have seen so many walking- 
sticks upon the highways and byways 
of life, ticketed as ^* creatures all 
mind,** that really the society of an 
acknowledged blockhead, whether 
male or female, becomes quite " re- 
freshing,** if only from its rarity. 

■XM iVllJT 11 l.Jj 'J 1 fT _ 



some huge money operations with 
GoldhalFs firm. Wofverdenden was 
fifty years of age, of good figure, 
slightly tending to embonpoiat, thin 
white hair, high forehead, and with 
a pair of small black eyes; so sharp 
and restless, they appeared as if they 
could pierce through a granite walL 
The Von was gentlemanly and agree- 
able in conversation, from his great ex- 
perience of life. Of perfect self-com- 
mand, and what divmes would term 
^ dissimulation,** his motto through 
life appeared to the mob to be, Icussez 
aUer^ while in reality his brain worked 
like a never-dying steam-engine. On 
his white waistcoat, flowing forth like 
a sea of purity, dwelt in solitary re- 
pose some one Continental order of 
knighthood, bestowed by a certain 
petty German prince, in return for a 
loan which no man in Europe could 
have negotiated but Wolverdenden. 
Our millionaire, be it noted, was a 
votary rather to Epicurus than to the 
Stoic school. He was a gastronome 
worthy of Ude, Eustache, or Beauvil- 
liers. Von had dined to-day well, 
and had been much amused with the 
sayings and doings of the assembled 
party. On the best possible terms 
with himself, he was now talking 
nonsense to his neighbours, pour 
passer le temps ; leading the conver- 
sation in that decided tone which a 
real live lion ought to assume, when 
he condescends to roar soft for your 
amusement. While chatting, Wol- 
verdenden \vas tapping tte table 
carelessly with hb white, well-formed 
hand, as if admiring a huge carbuncle 
he wore in a ring, one of the finest 
stones in Europe. Save the star on 
his breast and the ring on his hand, 
our guest wore not gem nor jewel. 
Mrs. Goldhall had caught herself 
frequently sighing during the last 
course, as she looked, not on the 
(merman, but on his ring. 

Poets, painters, and musiciana, aeree 
that their finest effects are formed by 
contrast. At the lower end of tlie 
table, to the rif ht of Mr. Goldhall, 
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Bonaire sorely present the very cli- 
max of contrast; and could that 
poor Lazarus of a poet be otherwise 
sealed at the mahogany of Dives than 
at its lower end ? 

A prophet has no honour in his 
own country. Had the boy Platter 
remained all his life stitched to a 
mother*s petticoat in Bavaria, he 
would have manufactured the brooms 
she was in the habit of selling about 
the streets of Munich, but would 
have manipulated Uttle beyond 
those essential articles of housevrifery. 
Platter had an aspiring soul ; he 
eschewed the osier and the heather ; 
he had gone early in life as far north 
as Warsaw, in the respectable capacity 
of valet to a Russian quack doctor ; 
he returned > to bless civilised Europe, 
the celebrated Polish poet, Stanislaus 
Poniatowski Skinundgrieff, banished 
(he said and 8w<Mre, and we are bound 
to believe him) by that arch autocrat 
of all the Russias, the Emperor 
Nicholas, as the stanchest partisan of 
the Poles, and the most unquenchable 
B^ranger of Be rangers. Skinund- 
grieff*s outward man was a poor, 
eadaveroos - looking creature, God 
knows ! but he had, doubtless, that 
within which " passeth show," and 
the ladies of Paris and London pulled 
caps for his sonnets. Skinundgrieff 
spoke both English and French with 
an accent so sweetly detestable, that, 
•aid they, he " must be" a Polish 
genius of the finest water. The fair 
sex jomp so kindly at conclusions. 
Skinundgrieflf filled up albums and 
■crap-books with what he termed 
ScUtohic ballads in their mother 
tongue, and who could contradict 
him ? He sang songs like the cries 
of starvins wolves in the snow, which 
^^ duty tor Polish hymns of liberty. 
He recited verses which the very 
young ladies loved, because so 
** sweetly incomprehensible." At a 
J lord-mayoT's ball, given for the be- 
' I nefit of the Polish refugees, it was 



np, to the edification of the guests 
assembled. We have termed Skin- 
underieff a lion. A word upon the 
lion 8 mane. 

The hair of our poet waved down 
the greasy collar of his coat, like the 
coarse bristles of a dozen wild horses* 
tails gathered into a wilderness of 
roughness. We have thought this 
feature deserving a special para- 
graph ; and the more so, because his 
best friends must admit his hair to 
have been singularly striking, and 
crinatorically redolent of genius. 
How can a man have talent without 
he sport much hair? Can a man 
write, shorn of moustache and 
imperial, of whislcer and of beard f 
No, the thing is self-demonstrative. 
We have even been told that, in that 
highly cultivated country termed Po- 
land, the very words " genius" and 
** hair" are synonymous, both bearing 
some sort of affinity to the poll or 
head. After all, our private belief 
is, that Skinundgrieif was a Mussul- 
man, and had thus suffered his crop 
to " run to hair," that the Angel of 
Death might have a sure purchase 
when he should grasp the knot, for 
the purpose of carrying its wearer 
safely across the bridge, to cast him 
into the arms of the white-limbed 
houris of Paradise. Only, not to 
speak it profanely, were we the Angel 
of Deatn, we should hesitate, un- 
gloved, at graspmg hair so innocent 
of comb aim brush. 

"And shall * the male sex ' all oar theme 

engross Y 
Rise, honest Mu8e> and sing" 

the lady who sits by Skinundgriefi*— 
the lioness of the assemblv, at least, 
though not the lion— the beloved of 
Exeter Hall — the pearl of Evan- 
eelic Afagazines—the watcher of the 
WatchTHan—Xhe rose of the Becord— 
the mother (spiritually speaking) of 
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Clarissa Knaggett herself, and no 
other. 

Miss Knaggett, havinff just turned 
fifty -two, had entered upon the 
** ethereal," BeUm les rkgles^ eschewing 
all that was mundane, and what she 
termed " unspiritual." A pupil of that 
high school of composition, Intro* 
duced into our literature during the 
last twenty years, she had refined 
her language and her pen, till both 
breathed the very odours of purity 
and sanctity. Several magazines of 
the day rejoiced in her contributions. 
Happy magazines! She regularly 
corresponded with that very great 
American, Mrs. Sigoumey, and in 
that delicious style of speech which 
80 eminently characterises the first 
writers on every subject in the world 
(and out of the world) — need we say 
we mean Sydney Smithes pets, the 
Americans P — ^had assured the friend 
of her soul in a late letter, that '^ her 
spirit wonderfully harmonised and 
rejoiced in holding commune with 
that lean thing, SKinundgrieff; for, 
in his powerfully gifted mind alone 
on weary earth £d she find that 
sweet gush of thought, that earnest 
truthfulness of purpose, and that 
very deep purity of sentiment, fitted 
so especially to appreciate and deli- 
cately recognise the trembling feeble- 
ness of one so unhappily * all nerve,* " 
as she, Clarissa Knaggett. To sum 
up, other lady- writers may be blue, 
cobalt or Prussian; Miss Knaggett 
was purple. 

Miss Knaggett constantly assured 
her friends that she was all mind, 
except such parts as were all kbbve ; 
still the frame which held together 
so much mind and nerve must not be 
altogether passed over. Miss Knag- 
gett was tall and very thin, her fea- 
tures pinched up as if with drinking 
daily huffe draughts of vinegar, with 
the slightest possible soupqon of 
squint, which, nowever, rather re- 
lieved than injured the general ex- 
pression of her countenance. To 
meet both such eyes at once would 
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nose-tip, and Inigfatenhig up with 
snch increased efiect daily after din- 
ner, must have been purely the 
" rose-pink" of Nature's dressing- 
case. 

Miss Knaggett*s form was worth 
looking at twice. Her dress was cat 
much lower than Mrs. Goldhaira, 
but she had just whispered to Skin- 
nndgrieff that '' she thanked God she 
knew better than to dress like that 
very indecorous person." Certainly 
Miss Knagffett could not well have 
dressed indecently. As an oeteo- 
logical specimen, her shoulders were 
perfect. To an anatomieal lecturer, 
they would have been invaluable, 
affording the means of illustrating 
tie wonderful powers of nature, by 
answering satisfactorily that very 
natural question, ** Cian sudi dry 
bones live ?" 

We are dwelling too exclusively 
on Miss Knaggett (although slie 
really possessed 5002. a-year), and 
must take care our stoiy (for we 
have a story coming) does not get 
cold the while; So leave we the 
lady to continue in that sweet Pla- 
tomc description of flirtation with 
Skinundgrieff in which she was now 
deeply involved; and in which sent 
of thme, be it noted, we have ever 
found ladies of the genus ^ saint" 
most eager to indulge. We suppoee 
they want to plant below a constant 
pied a terre^ to be enabled to janp 
fluther at each leap heavenwam. 
The remainder of our dinner com- 
pany need not be minutely depicted. 
They were the usual mixed lot one 
meets with upon snch occaaons, — 
fine, formal, and fussy, grave, and 
giggling, and ^rand. Let tnem, then, 
enjoy their pme-apple ice, while we 
do a bit of pnilosophy. Moat true it 
is that there is philosophy in eveiy 
thing, ay, even in a rotten nut, if we 
could but find it out. 

A problem presents itself, wfaid 
philosophy alone can solve. On sit- 
ting down to dinner, Von Wolver- 
denden and Skinundgrieff had 
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tratraitB cithe raind, the mrkliiig 
bnin— gems of geniua !" I^und- 
gieff was a most legidmste lyric 
Thii was his constant theme, thk the 
(HK great string of his harn. On the 
other hand, money kx>k8 down upon 
nnid as presenting a most inoonve- 
nient accompaninynt, and your real 
capitalirt necessarily views a pauper 
as mere dirt, though he be poet or 
drrine, astronomer or geologian ; and 
never had bloodhound sharper nose 
to track his quarry than had Von 
Wohrerd^iden to look in up<m a 
man's inmost soul, and seise at a 
dsnoe upon his quality. Wolver- 
aendeH was the field-marihal risen 
torn the ranks. No disguise could 
mve porerty from his piercinK vision. 
The poet was too visible in Uie out- 
ward man of Skinundgrieff ; it p»ie* 
trsted through the dirty thin imperial 
on his lower lip, it hashed forth its 
lig^t in the half inch of turned-down 
shirt-collar, it soared triumphantly 
in the dirty woollen hair-fnnge which 
collared the neck of our Sarmatian 
hero ! These points were duly and 
severally mariced by the millionaire, 
ss were his own shining carbuncle 
and kn^htiy order, by the half- 
slarved akinundgrieff^ and there was 
ennutv bet¥reen the two celebrities 
aoeoraiiiglj. 

The antipathy which exists between 
ermine and rags, wealth and want, 
silver and Innass, is a fight like that 
of dog and rat ; a strtfe '* never end- 
ing, still be^nmg"—abatileof direst 
extemdoatuMi — a war to the knife! 
In the mind of WoLverdenden, poets 
and peninai at large vrere associated 
with bulks of the sea-ports, with the 
the letters of the streets, with the 
Carmagnole and the Marseillaise, with 
10,000 SiOMcuhttes danciog ca iraia 
Begent Street or the Tuileries 
Gitrdena- And so, on the other 
hajid^ was the rich man crucified on 
tlie baraing bram of the poet, as the 
type of intoleraDoe, bigotry, priest- 
mrt, Jesuitigm, whips, chains, the 
Inqnjsrtiozi, and^ecrro ulavenr Tko 



poured forth into the skinny ear of 
Miss Knaggett a tirade against cash, 
strong enough to have ground Lom- 
iMurd Street to powder. Unhappy 
poet! the grapes are sour and yet 
sourer. See ye not in your darkness 
that, seated as are ye two, at the 
upper and lower end of that glitter- 
ing mahogany— ye, poet and million- 
aire — see ye not that ye present t^rpes 
of the two great claraes of mankind, 
— the ups and the downs, the strong 
and the weak, the antipodes of hu- 
manity in its social relations, the wise 
and the foolish! But, of ye two, 
O poet and money- man ! which is the 
¥d8e and which the foolish, is a ques- 
tion all too metaphysical for our 
solution. 

And now we have really broken 
ground, and are entering upon our 
story, such as it is. 

The conversation of the assembled 
dinner-party suddenly turned upon 
THB OAMB OF CHBS8, and, for the first 
time, words were directly exchanged 
between Skinundgrieff and Wolver- 
denden. The poet was, or pretended 
to be, a chess enthusiast, roor soul ! 
enthusiasm of any sort discounts ibr 
very little in Lombard Street. 

** What an immense mind you 
must have, you dear creature ! And 
so you are a great chess-player? 
Oh, I dote upon chess ! It is such 
a love of mine I*' said Miss Knaggett 
to Skinundgrieff. 

" I have played chess," cried the 
poet, proudly, " with the first players 
throughout civilised Europe, — vrith 
Des CbapeUes, with McDonnell, with 
De la Bourdonnais. I have played 
in Poland four games at once without 
seeing the board. There's nothing 
in it. All a mere efiEort of the me- 
mory. But I have given up chess 
lately. It tore me to pieces. My 
nervous system was too delicate. I 
have been awakened in the night by 
horrible visions: chess-knights and 
bishops have been dancing upon my 
breast, driving their weapons into 
—« itwtrt- dftrtinir their forked talons 
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Skimmdgrieff rallied. "Now," 
said he, inwardly, " will I prove that 
mind is not to be silenced by mere 
matter." The poet made himself up 
for mischief. 

" I repeat," said Skinundgrieff, 
** chess is nothing. When I played 
chess, it was after a fashion peculiar 
to myself " 

" Peculiar enough !" whispered the 
Von to the lady ; " peculiar enough, 
ni be sworn ! ** 

** When I played chess, I analysed 
the subject thus. A certain thing is 
to be done. Very well. A situation 
is to be produced, at whatever cost, 
called checkmate. Very well. I 
looked then neither to the right nor 
to the left; I gave up queen and 
castle, knight and pawn. I went 
straightways and simply to the mark 
I purposed. I gave checkmate. Bah ! 
I found it quite easy ; in fact, chess 
is a bagatelle — provided a man has — 
a — a — a — certain calibre of mind!" 

" Hear, hear !" exclaimed Wolver- 
denden. *' Philidor is risen from the 
tomb!" 

Another laugh rang round the 
table. Miss Knaggett sighed. What 
an advantage is a strong cast of the 
eyes ! The fair lady was enabled now 
to drop a tearful look of sympathy 
and admiration upon the soi-disard 
Pole, while, with her sinister orb, she 
shot a ray of fiery wrath and pity 
at the man of Hamburg, and all with 
a single effort of volition ! 

" When I travelled through Cir- 
cassia," continued the bard, raising 
his voice — ** when I made the tour of 
Circassia and Georgia, I had just at- 
tained my greatest force in chess. I 
there rode 2000 miles in company 
with the renowned Acrakaporos 
Khan, the first chess-player in the 
country, and we played chess men- 



** Yon a chess-player!*' cried Mrs. 
Goldhall ; and " You a chess-player !" 
echoed half-a-dozen voices, in all sortj 
of keys. " Whoever heard of such 
a thin? as a millionaire a chess- 
player r As well be a mathematician, 
or even a poet !" 

The great man was evidently flat- 
tered by the tribute of homage ren- 
dered in this burst of surprise. He 
smiled ; and his smile was of a cha- 
racter to represent the complacent, 
the dignified, the patronising. 

" I have played chess," said Wol- 
verdcnden, emphatically, *' with the 
greatest chess-player of the century : 
with a far greater player than De la 
Bourdonnais or Des Chapelles." 

" And who might that be ?" 

" With Napoleon Buonaparte. I 
have played a game of chess with 
Napoleon, and beaten him. Who 
else living can say this ?" 

" Chess with Buonaparte !^ cried 
the lady of the mansion. ** How 
droll — how exceedingly remarkable ! 
How did he look ? — how did it all 
happen ? — what did he say ? — were 
you not afraid P How very extra- 
ordinary! Oh, we must hear all 
about itt CJome, tell us, there's a 
kind creature! — do, now, tell us all 
about it !" 

"Yes, yes!" shouted GoldhiOl; 
" pray tell us all about it t A «tory, 
a story I" 

Miss Knaggett sneered perceptibly, 
the poet said nothing. He would 
have preferred the cry of " A poem, 
a poem !" 

V on Wolverdenden hesitated with 
the coquetry of a fine singer when 
about to " favour the company." 

" Oh, pray tell it us!" and Mrs. 
Groldhall placed her white hand on 
the great man'^ arm, as if M/rf ar^- 
ment were irresistible. Skinundgneff 
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hsB Kniggy ndghbour, and, as the 
■ervants were now ordered out of the 
TWRD, filled a bumper of Burgundy 
"for two." MisB Knaggett h\ed a 
glaas of wine. 

Deep ^ence prevailed. The ma- 
lionaire looked slowly round, as if 
to take in all the party with the gaze 
of his deep dark eye, and commenced 
his story. 
"When I vras a junior clerk in 

the house of K in Paris, at 150a 

Iraucs a-year ^*' 

The company were transfixed. 
Napoleon's memorable prologue, 
"When I was a sub -lieutenant,** 
caused not greater sensation. Von 
WoWerdenden smiled. 
" When I was a petty clerk in 

R ^*s, the narrowness of my 

finances allowed me to indulge in no 
amusement but cbess ; and, as a con- 
stant habituS of the Cafe de la Re- 
gence, I had attained a certain de- 
gree of force ; that is to say, a first- 
rate player could only give me the 
advantage of a couple of pieces. It 
is necessary 1 should premise all this, 
before I come to my encounter with 
the emperor. I gave, then, all my 
leisure time to chess ; but, to conceal 
the poverty of my appointments, 
maintained the most rigid secrecy at 
the Regence as to who or what I 
was, and was universally supposed 
to be living on my means — a mere 
"P^ns flaneur. Do not lose sight of 
this fact. Well, I bore my condition 
cheerfully, practised the most rigid 
economy as to ways and means, and 
sat early and late at my desk, during 
business hours ; exuting on the pre- 
sent, Umng on the future ; watching 
the opportunity to better my hard 
fate, by seizing that critical moment 
(should it present itself), which they 
say Fortune offers once, at least, in 
the life of every man.** 

" I wonder when that marvellous 



The company laughed. The poet 
forced a smile to Wolverdenden, and 
cursed him " by all his gods.** The 
capitalist resumed : — 

•* On the 6th of March, in the 
year 1815, we were all at our posts in 
the evening making up the monthly 
mail for Constantinople. It was late 
— between eight and nine o*clock. I 
was rocking on my very hard wooden 
stool as usual, scribbling away for 
dear life, in company with some nine 
or ten other clerks, all of superior 
grade in the office, when the door 

lew open, and our chief, R ^ 

stood before us, with a face as pale 
as a pretty woman*8 when the doctor 
says ner ased husband will recover P 
*' Naughty man I ** lisped Mrs. 
Goldhall. 

** Every sound was hushed, every 
stool ceased to rock, evei^r pen stop- 
ped scratching. Something import- 
ant had evidentljr happened — some 
dire event * big with the fate of Cato 
and of Rome.* Mexico was engulfed 
by an earthquake, or Peru was washed 

to powder by a tornado. R 

spoke, and his voice quivered. 
*• Gentlemen,* said he, * though I 
opened not the black-book, I could 
not prevent others, many hours, from 
unfolding its leaves. France is no 
longer France ! The whirlwind has 
smitten hei I The thunder-cloud has 
burst upon our happy shores I I may 
be announcing to you the ruin of the 
house of R— — and Brothers I* 

'* Ruin and R 1 The asso- 
ciation of terms ajmeared too ridi- 
culous. We thought the governor 
mad! 

" * Gentlemen,* resumed the mightjr 
Israelite, **hear me out, and appreci- 
ate the magnitude of this communi- 
cation. Napoleon Buonaparte has 
left Elba, has landed in France, the 
army join him, and his eagles are 
fiying to Paris with lightning speed \ 
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^ ' Fbrffiye lae, mv dear air,* cried 

one of wem to K ^ * foiig:ive 

the interruptioD, but this cannot 
touch the house. Be yourself. This 
alarm is surely premature. Hurrah I 
the emperor must have money. He 
will want a loan. We shall have the 
crown jewels, worth fourteen millions 
of gold, in pledge ; and the &t citizena 
of Paris, who swear by the house 
of R— — ^ will furnish the cash! 
Hurrah, then I Vw I 'Ernpereur /— 
A has let Bourbons I — Vive iVo- 
poUanr 

" ' Sir,' replied R y sternly, 

---^ sir, you are a fool I and you talk 
like the fool you are I The emperor 
must have money instantly, true 
enough, too true I but Louis is even 
now packing up the crown jewels, in 
case ne is obliged to fly to Ghent ; 
trust the old fox for that, and all his 
privatetreasure of gold and diamonds 
to boot The emperor can offer no 
guarantee capable of being quickly 
realised. He will tender me his note 
of hand — bah ! and the Congress at 
Vienna still sitting I and the armies 
of the allies not disbanded I and the 
Russians in Germany ! and the Cos- 
sacks of the Don in sunny Europe, 
like vultures eager to whet their 
filthy beaks in the dearest blood of 
France I Sir, you talk like a child ! 
Do you forget our cash operation of 
last week ? Do you remember that 
in our vaults he five millions of 
golden Napoleons? and, doubtless, 
Talleyrand and Fouch^ will try to 
make their peace with Buonaparte, 
b^ advising that this sum should be 
sSsed as a forced loan. Five mil- 
lions T 

*^ * The allied armies will dissolve 
like snow beneath the sun of June ! * 
retorted the Buonapartist clerk. 

" * Never I' cried R . empha- 

a:^ii„ . c XT— ^i«^., 1 y^iA 4.^^ J,— »., 



shewing this fedi^; I cannot, for 
my life, help it. Our friend's wine 
here is so exceUent, it breaks the 
formula (mT cant, and truth vrill out. 
I am about to conquer Napoleon at 
chess ; but, fW>m the moment I beat 
him, I loved him I 

"/Yes; continued R , 'five 

millions in gold, one hundred mil- 
lions of francs I My brain reds — 
the house mnst go! Nothing but 
a miracle can save us. Five mil- 
UonsI* 

" * But,' asked the imperialist clerk, 
' can we not hide the gold ?— naui we 
not send it away ?' 

" * And what can we do with 

it ?' impetuously interruoted R , 

* Where can we hide it, tnat its place 
of concealment will not be known ? 
The barriers are closed, sir, and no 
person mi^ leave Paris. The mo- 
ment Ni^leon sets foot in the Tui- 
leries I shall be summoned thither, 
and this gold will be demanded as a 
loan. A loan, indeed I' 

" * But, perhaps, Lafitte ' 

'' ' Lafitte the devil, sir ! To La- 
fitte's house I shall be politely in- 
vited to send the money. I must 
give up this vast sum, or perhaps be 
tried by court-martial and shot for 
petty treason! Think you Buona- 
parte comes this time to play any 
thing but the game of life or oeaUi ? 
Do we not know the man P Remem- 
ber the active part I have taken 
in arranging the affiurs of these 
Bourbons, imd think not my ex- 
ertions in their cause can ever be 
overlooked, except by themselves. 
A hundred millions I Oh, bro- 
ther I my dear brother I of all mai 
on earth, you alone could save me 
by your counsel ; and I am in Paris^ 
and you are in London ! ' 

" * The emperor cannot be here 
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the BvonapartiBt, beginning himtelf 
to tremble lor the safety (S his idol, 
Oek^mse, 

"^'Such is literally the case. None 
loay pass, but one courier for each 
ambaMdor. The messenger of the 
Kng l i ab embassy this moment leaves 
with despatches for the court of St 
Jamea's. I have spoken with him, 
and have offered him 5002. to bear a 
letter to my brother, and the man 
refuses! The post, too, is stopped. 
All ia stopped, or will stop. Five 
millicHisorgoldr 

'^ ' The English courier is a German 
named Schmidt, is he not?* queried 
the Boonapartist derk, by way of 



le is 1 may he break his neck 
on the road! The moment he 
communicates hia news in London, 
the British funds fall ten per cent, 
as they will do here to-morrow 
momiiig, and in both cities we hold 
coosoIb to an immense amount. Oh, 
for some heaven-inspired idea to cir- 
cumvent this fellow Schmidt! But 
I talk as a child! — my brain reels I 
Five millions of Napoleons in our 
cellarB I Oh, my brother I why can- 
not the siHrit of our father arise 
and stand before thee to-morrow in 
London, ere the arrival of this 
oonrier?' 

" The climax had arrived. R ^*s 

heart was full. He sunk into a 
chair, and hid his face in his hands. 
The deep silence of profound con- 
stematioQ previuled throughout the 
cAce. 

** N€tw, whatever was the feeling 

of Day CeUow-derks, I cannot convey 

to yott the sliditest idea of the revo- 

'lution wludi had sprung up in my 

hr&mt during the ^regoing conver- 

aftUon* X had not spoken, but eagerly 

^^k^fa«d and devoured every word, 

every look of tbe several speakers. 

I was like the Pjrtboness of Delphi 

awaituft^ the inspiration of her god. 



hero, I fanded I could takethe {dunge 
without breaking my neck! Any 
how, I jumped up, kicked my wooden 
stool away, and presented myself be- 
fore R . 

^ ^ If being in London three hours 
before the English courier nuty ad- 
vanbtfe the house,* cried f, * here do 
I un&rtake the task, or will forfeit 
life. Give me some token of credence 
to hand your brother, sir, gold for 
my expenses on the road, and trust 
tome^ 

** * What mean you ? Are you 

mad?* said R- ^, surprised, while 

my fellow-clerks began to mutter at 
my pretensions. 

" * I have my plan,* returned I. 
*" Oh, do but trust me ! I am ac- 
quainted with this courier — with 
Schmidt. I have a hold on him — a 
certain hold, believe me! Though 
I am but the junior here, I will travel 
with Schmidt, ay, in his very car- 
ria£^ and will wm the race, though 
I should be guillotined afterwards tor 
strangling him by the way ! Time 
flies, sir — trust me — say Imay go!' 

" R hesitated. 

" * Is he trustworthy ?' asked he 
of the head clerk, with whom I was 
luddly a favourite, because I was in 
the habit of mending his pens, and 
taking his seven children bonbons 
on New-year*8 day. 

** * Wolverdenden,' answered the 
head clerk, ' is as steady as time. 
He is prudent and clever. I would 
trust hmi with my children — and wife, 
too!* 

" There was little time for parley. 
Great men decide quickly. The 
truth was, I presented myself as a 
pis aUer—tk sort of forlorn hope. Even 
if I went over to the enemy, nothing 
could be lost, matters being evidently 
at thdr worst, and tbe critical mo- 
ment all but on the wane. R 

resolved to trust me. All was 
tbe work of a few seconds of time. 
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Explain all to my brother. He is 
the genius of the family. The for- 
tunes of the house of R are 

this day in your keeping. Be thou, 
as David says, * a dove for innocence, 
but a very serpent in guile.' The 
courier starts at the stroke of ten. 
It wants twelve minutes !* 

" ' He goes, of course, from the 
house of the embassy T asked I, clap- 
ping on my hat, snatching a cloak 
from the wall, and pocketing a heavy 
bag of gold all in a breath. 

" ' He does — he does — away with 

you — away I' and R literally 

pushed me out at the door, amid the 
varied exclamations of the clerks. I 
took the steep stair-fall at half-a- 
dozen bounds, and in half-a-dozen 
more found myself in the Place du 
Palais Royal. 

" Through life we find that to nar- 
rate important events frequently con- 
sumes more time than their realisa- 
tion. Thus it is with me at this 
moment, and I must hazard weaken- 
ing the interest of my narrative to 
state here the grounds of my calcu- 
lation. In almost every thing runs 
an under-current, not seen by the 
world. Schmidt and I were bound 
together by but a silken thread, and 
yet on that I reckoned. We were 
both frequenters of the Cafe de la 
Regence, and constantly in the habit 
of playing chess together. 

*' Nobody but a chess-player can 
appreciate the strong tie of brother- 
hood which links its amateurs. When 
men spend much time together, they 
become accustomed to each other, 
like horses used to run in the same 
coach. For a fellow chess-player, a 
man will do that which he would 
refuse his father and mother. The 
habit of breathing the same air and 
looking at the same chess-board 
creates a friendship to which that of 
Damon and Pythias was mere * How 
d'ye do ?' This it was upon which I 
reckoned. Schmidt and 1 had pla3'ed 



** Schmidt was the slowest chess- 
player I have ever seen. He has 
been known to sit three quarters of 
an hour over a move, his head covered 
by his hands, and then to be dis- 
covered fast asleep I In every thing 
he was the same. Correct as the 
sun ; but a slow sort of person, for 
all that. Schmidt was the kind of 
man who, meeting you in a pouring 
rain, says, * What a wet day this is ! 
A wholesale dealer in prosy trutsms, 
and nothing brighter ; and yet covered 
all over with a portly assumption of 
consequence, which wmously dusted 
the eyes of the vulgar. I bad ever 
been a judge of physiognomy, and 
knew my man. How many Schmidts 
there are in the world ! Excuse ray 
thus moralising at the dinner-table, 
if only for its novelty. 

" Did you ever see a conjuror at a 
fair shewing off tricks upon the 
cards ? He shuffles the pack beneath 
your very nose as he offers them in 
detail ; but while you vainly think 
you can draw which yon will, he 
adroitly manages to make yon select 
the very card to suit his purpose. 
Something like this must be my first 
step. I had as yet no plan beyond 
fixing myself upon him, and trusting 
to consequences ; but, under the strong 
stimulus of my poor 1500 franc salary, 
I seriously made up my resolve to 
risk even life itself rather than rest 
in my abject position. Who could 
have so much gold run through his 
fingers as I was in the daily habit of 
telling, and not long to see a little of 
it stick by the way? 

" I depended, then, partly on the 
native force of impudence ; or, in 
words more refined, on the influence 
of a strong mind over a weak one ; 
that magic spell which Concini at the 
block owned to having practised so 
successfully upon the queen, her 
mistress. You see I am historical, 
as well as classical — any thing but 
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I was in the nick of time. Schmidt 
was ready, enveloped in a heavy 
redbtgoie. Five horses were being 
caparisoned for the journey. I went 
up to the carriage, and addressed my 
chess friend : — 

•*• How's this, Schmidt ? no cheaa 
to-night ? I've been looking for you 
in the R^gence!' 

" • Chess ! no, indeed, I Ve other 
fish to fry. Have you not heard the 
news? It's no secret. Buonaparte 
has landed from Elba on the coast of 
France. Paris will ring with the 
tidings in an hour or two. Fm off 
this moment for LfOndon with des- 
patches.' 

" ' I don't envy you the journey I' 
said I. ' What a bore ! shut up in 
that machine all night ; not even a 
pretty girl to keep you company !' 

" ' But duty, you know !' said 
Sdimidt, with a smile. 

" ' Duty, indeed ! but, perhaps, you 
liffht up, en grand seigneur^ and read 
all the way ? To be sure, you can 
study our new gambit !' 

" ' What a pity you can't go with 
me !' renionded Schmidt, in the pride 
of ^^e horses and a carriage all to 
himself. ' What a pity you can't go 
with me, we'd play chess all the 
way!' 

" My heart leaped to my mouth. 
The trout was gorging the bait. 
Schmidt had drawn the marked card ! 

•* ' Don't invite me twice !' said I, 
laughing, • for I am in a very lazy 
humour, and have no one earthly 
thing to do in Paris for the next few 
days.' This was true enough. 

•• * Come along, then, my dear 
fellow!' replied Schmidt,* make the 
ie« earnest. I've a famous night- 
lamp, and am in no humour to sleep. 
I must drop you on the frontiers, be- 
cause I daxe not let the authorities 
of Calus or Boulogne see that I have 
a compamon, lest I should be sus- 



of *' my friend.' The postilions were 
on their saddles, in we leaped, bang 
went the door, round rolled the 
wheels, and away bounded our light 
calash at the rate often French miles 
an hour I 

" ' Gad !' said Schmidt, with a mn, 
* what a joke this is ! We shall have 
something in the chess way to talk 
about for the next hundred and fifty 
years r 

« • We shall, indeed I' replied I. 
For a moment we were stopped at 
the barrier of St. Denis, and here 
I became sensible of the truth of 

R 's reasoning. The gates were 

closed, and a heavy force of horse 
and foot drawn up by the portals. 
My friend's passport was strictly 
scanned, and we learned that no 
other carriage could pass that night, 
the order being special. I may here 
say, that throughout the route, thanks 
to the telegraph, our horses were 
always changed at the various post- 
houses with lightning speed. 

^* ^ Grood night, gentlemen 1' cried 
the officer on guard, and away we 
went through tne barriers, dashiuff 
over stone and sand, rut and roao^ 
Hke the chariot of Phaeton running 
away with its master. I looked back 
on Paris for the last time. * Aius 
grands homines^ la patrie reconruns' 
sante /' thought I. Snould I succeed, 

the R s will at least bury me 

in the church of St. Genevieve I 

** Now at this point, my friends, 
the chess-board, I consider, was in 
reality placed between Napoleon and 
myself, its type only oeing the 
chequered piece of wood on which 
Schmidt, poor fellow ! was setting up 
the chess-men. By the by, if you 
ever plav chess in a carriage, and for 
want of the men being pegged at 
their feet you cannot make them 
stand, wet the board with a little 
rro de Orave^ as we did, and you'll 
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or I may as well throw up the game 
at once. Nothing, however, can be 
done for some hours; so, voywu! 
tfaere*8 a Providence for the vir- 
tuous.* 

" Imagine for yourselves the de- 
tails I am compelled to omit. We 

and enjoyed ourselves. We sui^)ed 
en route in the carriage ; and, as my 
courteous antagonist was deeply en- 
gaged in discusmnff the relative merits 
of a Perigord paS and a bottle of <dd 
Markbrunner, I could but sigh that 
time had been denied me to put a 
vial of laudanum in my pocket. 
Schmidt should have slept so soundly I 

" Time wore on. * Shall I pitdi 
him out by main force?* reflected 
your humble servant * Shall I de- 
coy him forth, leave him like one of 
the babes in the wood to the care of 
the redbreasts, assume his name, and 
dash on alone T Too hazardous. I 
must take care not to find my way into 
that dirty old gaol at Calais, where 
the starvii]^ debtors are so everlast- 
inff ly fishing for charitable pence with 
red woollen nightcaps, The Code 
Napoleon does not allow of robbery 
witn premeditated violence.* More 
the pity I and then, probably, if alone, 
I could not procure horses. Shall I 
tell Schmidt the whole truth, and 
throw myself on his friendship ? No ; 
I should be checked and chedcmated. 
We have rattled through Abbeville, 
we are even passing Montreuil, and I 
am just where I was. But, stop I a 
thought lights up my brain. Will it 
do? 

** Lnokily my adversary was, as I 
have said, the slowest of all slow 
chess -players — heavy, sleek, and 
sleepy. This gave me the more time 
to ruminate while he concocted his 
vievrs upon the cbec^uered field ; and 
my scheme, such as it was, became at 
length matused. While Schmidt the 
innocent, with his fishy eyes, was 



Boulogne, Schmidt ? — Check tQ your 
king? 

'« ' Check ? I shall interpose the 
rook. — Oh I through the Angloma- 
nia of the Bourbons, our embassy 
has worked the tel^rapfa double 
duty, and at both ports a fiist-sailing 
boat awaits me. — I think I shall win 
this game. Your queen seems to me 
not upon roses. — ^tf the wind hdd 
strong south-west as now, I shall 
prefer crossing from Boulogne.' 

** By this time we had rewshed that 
little village, I forgot the name of 
the dqff-hole, seven miles on the 
Paris side of Boulc^ne. It was half- 
past four in the utamoon, and we 
nad eaten nothinff since our scanty 
breakfast of bread, butter, and etrfe 
cm laity at ei^ht in the morning. 
Chess, chess, still had our cheas gone 
on. I knew Schmidt was rather of 
the gourmand order, and now or 
never must the foufiUo be taken in 
the lasso ; I easily prevailed on him 
to alight at the Ullle inn of the vil- 
lage, which was also the post-honae, 
for a ouarter of an hour, to snatdi 
a hot dinner ; which, I assured him, 
was far better than his dining at 
Boulogne and crossiiig the sea on a 
fiill stomach ; so, chess-board in hand, 
away went Schmidt the simple into 
a dark little back room to study his 
ooming move while dinner was dish- 
ing. * Now or never !* I say, was 
my battle-cxy. I rushed out, and 
demanded, what think you ? a bla^L- 
smith ! I was garing on our earriaffa 
when the man stood before me. N<» 
one was within hearing. 

^ * What a curious thin^ is a car- 
riage like this, friend I* said I, mn* 
singly. 

*' * It is r responded he, in a t^ie 
which seemed to say, ^ Have you ooma 
from Paris to tell me that ? 

** * A strange wilderness of wheels 
and sprinffs, of wood and iron, ^ow 
what would follow were that laiiEe 
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«" ' The bo^ «f the vehicle wooM 
ajBAlly fidl upon the hind axle, but 
withoat mftterial oonse^nenoee ; caus- 
ing, hfifwever, tome mevitable de« 

"* ' Are yoQ the blacksmith always 
in attendance hereP I mean if this 
carria^ overturned descending yon- 
der hui, would it fall to your lot to 
i%htit?' 

*^'It would!* and the Fr^ich- 
man*8 ^e sparkled with intelligence. 
I eoold have hugged the s^^urthy 
man to my bosom. I adore a black- 
snith ! 

**• HeieareteBNM[»oleons,*BaidI; 
'give me out that littk screw, I have 
a funtj for it.* And the sd^sw was 
m my hand. 

"• And now,' continued I^ *here 
are ten other Napoleons. I hope no 
•cddent will happen to us as we 
leave the village; but, should the 
earriage overturn, have it brought 
back here to repair, and take a cou- 
ple of hours to nnuh the job in, that 
you may be sure the work is done 
properly^ you know. And remember, 
O moat virtuous of Idacksmiths I that 
a man who earns twenty NapolecMis 
so l^tly has two ears, but only one 
tongue.' 

•* ' Asaez, asses, mon mattre ! ' 
gnnncd Vulcan, emphatically; Me 
comprends ; soyea tranquUle 1 Allee 
done! * 

**! pocketed the predous screw, 
and rushed into dinner whUe the 
horses w^ne putting to. Schmidt 
was so tranquil, I felt provoked I 
had such a lamb to deal with. I 
mtend th«t screw to go down m my 
mmily aa an h^r-loom. 

•'We left the inn at fWl gallop. 
A very small quan% of pace like 
ours proved a dose. The body of 
the carriage dropped gently into ' a 
critic^ position? The postilions 
polled np^ 



nair all datnatfe directly ; and, whUe 
ne began to hammer away, like a 
Cvclops forging thunderbolts, we 
philost^hers comly resumed our chess 
m the mn-parlour. The position of 
the game was now highly critical, 
both ibr me and Napoleon, and also 
for me and Schmidt. My latter ad- 
versary was decidedly under a mate, 
and his coming move I felt must 
occupy twenty heavenly minutes I 
Surely his guardian angel must have 
been just now taking his siesta ! 

** I left the room and darted to the 
stable. A groom was busy at his 
work; 

" * Have you a saddle-horse ready 
for the road ?* 

" ' Yes, sir, we*ve a famous trot- 
ting pony, — ^won the prize last ' 

^ ' Enoagh I I am sent on in ad- 
vance. Tell the landlord my friend 
within settles all. Give me the 
bridle I* 

^ I mounted my Bucephalus, and 
galloped off like the wind. 

** * Boulogne ! Boulogne I * cried I, 
aloud, as I raced through the village 
in a state of ungovernable excitement. 
1 was playing the great game with 
a vengeance. If that horse yet lives, 
be sure he recollects me. 

^ I rattled into Boulogne, the St. 
Pelage of Great Britain, and the 
very gendarmerie quailed before me 
at the gates. In a minute more I 
had alighted at the water-side. The 
soldiers shouted behind for my pass- 
port. I threw them some gold, 
which, as none of their officers nap- 
pened to be in sight, they were viu- 
gar enough to pick up iVom the 
beach. I cast my ejres around. It 
was six o'clock, and the scene was 
dee]^ interesting. 

" The breeie had set in well fW)m 
the west. The evening was cold, but 
bright ; the air slightly frosty. The 
sun yet shone, and lighted^up the 
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vessels. I selected at a glance a 
stout, trim-looking boat, and leaped 
on board, leaving my horse to his 
meditations. I hope, for the hos- 
pitality of Boulogne, he was taken 
care of. 

»* * For Dover I ' cried I to the 
master of the boat. * My pay is five 
guineas a-man ; I must have eight 
men on board in case it comes on to 
blow. Be smart, fellows, and away ! * 

" The men were active as eels. 
The police were about to detain me 
with some infernal jargon about my 
passport again. 

" * Cut off ! * cried I, eagerly. 

" My captain (if I may so term a 
Breton sailor, half smuggler, half 
fisherman) severed the rope which 
held us to the pier- head, our heavy 
brown sails were flung to the wind, 
and we were sweeping across the 
waters. 

" We dashed under the bows of a 
larse English-built packet, straining 
at ner lashings like mad, ready to 
kick off in ten seconds. Her sails 
were flying abroad, and several stout 
hands were at the tacks, ready to 
sheet them home. The captain was 
reading the very stones and windows 
of the town, impatiently, through a 
glass. The mob of idle spectators 
were so busily engaged watcning his 
proceedings, I was hardly notic^. 

"* Anicecraft,that!'^ 

" ' Yes, sir ; waiting for the English 
courier. If he don*t make haste 
8he*ll lose her tide.* 

^^ * I should be sorry for that,* said 
I. * Give her a wide berth, and go 
ahead.* 

" And we did go ahead I I have 
crossed Calais Straits many times, 
but never under such exciting cir- 
cumstances. Every bit of canvass 
we could stretch was spread, and the 
billows washed our deck from stem 
to stern. The men were on their 
mettle, and the little vessel answered 



By half-past nine I had left Dover, 
and was tearing along the London 
road behind four fleet horses. Can- 
terbuiy and Rochester were won and 
lost. 1 took the direction of London, 
and my carriage pulled up before 
the gates of R— -'s villa at five 
o*clock in the morning. I had come 
from Paris in thirty hours." 

" Thirty-one I ** here interpolated 
the accurate Mr. GoldhalL 

Wolverdenden smiled. 

^' The inmates must have tiiougfat 
I had come to take the mansion by 
storm, so powerful were my appeals 
to the great bell, as I stood at the 
gates in the early sunbeams of the 
morning. In five minutes more, I 
found myself by the conjusal bed <rf 

R . God only knows now I got 

there I 

" Assuredly the R s received 

me as they had never done visitor 
before, sitting up both in bed, side 
by side, rubbing their eyes, as jnst 
awakened from a deep sleep. I 
had made my entry vi et arwta, 

and, by the time R was fully 

wakened up, had handed in my cre- 
dentials. Without pausing a mo- 
ment in my hitherto successfVil ca- 
reer, I rapidly explained the circum- 
stances of tne case, and minutelpr 
detailed the situation of o«r Pans 
house. What words I used I cannot 
remember. Indeed, I spoke as in a 
state of delirium. I had not slept 
for two days and nights, and my 
brain began to reel for want of 
rest. 

" * Gro into my dressing - room 

there,* said R , with the most 

imperturbable sang froid. 'Do me 
the favour to open the shutters, and 
in three minutes I will be with 
you.* 

'* I retired mechanically ; a heavy 
load seemed already removed froAi 
my chest. In every tone of the great 
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scarlet nightcap, and, enveloped in 
the blanket he had hastily dragged 
off the bed, he looked, with his 
grisly beard and massive throat, 
uke a chief of the Cherokee Indiana 
aboat to give the war-whoop. But I 
thought at the moment or neither 
nightcap nor blanket ; I thought only 
of Napoleon Buonaparte on the one 

hand, and R on the other ; and 

I would liave staked my life on the 
latter, simply because he seemed 
master of himself. It is so easy to 
govern others ! 

" R was grand, he was sub- 
lime! Startled abruptly from his 
ileep, informed that tW whole for- 
toaes of his house were trembling 
ia the balance, — that the mighty 
European edifice he had for so 
many years been labouring to estab- 
lish was tottering in the wind, — 
that name, £gune, and fortune, were 
being rent asunder, he was still 
Rr— — . He was the lion of the 
desert awakened to battle by the 
jungle tiger of the East, and rush- 
mg at once to the desperate con- 
flict. Only, be it remarked, that 
lions of the desert seldom appear in 
flannel, even in the Zoologuial Gar- 
dens.** 

** Mauvaiae plaisanterie ! " sneered 
the poet to Aiiss Knaggett. 

^ Coarse person, with his flannel 
and his nightcap I " responded she of 
the bones. 

Wolverdenden heard not the re- 
mark. He proceeded: — 

" R spoke, and in the same 

quiet tone with which he could have 
ordered his mai^ tthotel to get bun 
a cutlet. 

** * Return to France,* said he, — 
* to my brother with all speed. Spare 
no exertion at all hazards to be in 
Paris some little time before Napo- 
leon enters, and all will go well. 
Your services in this affair will not 
be forgotten by our house. To thank 
you here were waste of time. Now 
mark my words I I have no faith in 



time will be for ever. I give bun a 
hundred days* reign, and no more. 
Very well. If I believed in the en- 
durance of Napoleon, I should say, 
' Make a friend of him — lend him this 
gotd;" but as it is the bullion must 
be preserved. 1 know the Bour- 
bons. If the emperor borrow the 
gold, even in the name of the govern- 
ment, and pawn the palaces of Fon- 
tainbleau and the Louvre for the 
amount, the others are capable of 
disavowing the transaction. And 
although the absolute loss of this 
sum would not of itself shake us, 
yet the credit of our name would 
be severely damaged; a run upon 
our branch houses would inevit- 
ably follow, and we should be com- 
pelled to stop payment before we 
could realise our assets. And yet 
true policy forbids our now directly 
affronting the emperor. How then 
to act ? The problem to be solved 
is this,— to keep the ^Id out of his 
hands, and yet to remain friends with 
him. And thus would I have my 
brother proceed. Treasure uj) my 
every word, sir, and digest it en 
route. All paper money in France 
will now be depreciated. Any pre- 
mium will be ^iven for gold to hoard 
during the crisis. We have undue 
bills to the amount of millions and 
millions flying about Paris. I pray 
you mark this, sir. Seek out the 
holders of our paper, call it all in, 
and pay it off in gold. The money 
market will be so pressed that even 
our name will be at a discount. 
Work out this scheme, and watch 
the result. Every holder of a note 
of hand will be glad to allow ten per 
cent discount for gold. Call in all. 
Leave not a rag of paper exist- 
ing in any comer of Paris with 
OUT name thereon as acceptors. 
Should it chance that even then you 
do not ftnd bills enough come iu to 
absorb the gold, let my brother ex- 
tend the operation, and discount 
equally the flying bills of the three 
■pkris houses, marked in his secret 
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be useless to Napoleon. Crold alone 
will meet his views, and he must get 
it through those bouses who have 
been in the secret of his return. 
Meanwhile, bid mj brother be fore- 
most at the Tuileries* levees, and 
profuse in his assurances of devotion 
to the emperor, with regret that he 
has no gold.* 

" R paused, as if to de- 
mand my apnlause for his plan. I 
saw it all; the riddle was solved. 
Success was all but certain. Check 
to Napoleon I and probably check- 
mate ; for other blows are yet in re- 
serve for him! R resumied, 

with the gravity of a veteran com- 
manding in a battery with the bul- 
lets flyiuff around him, — 

" * Tefl my brother, moreover, to 
operate on the French f\mds for a 
nse, the moment they recover from 
their first depression. Operate large- 
ly, and in the certainty that the 
Bourbon star will shine again, in less 
than four months, brighter, and more 
enduring, from this dark cloud hav- 
ing passed away. Remind my bro- 
ther, however, to operate against the 
emperor only through thii3 parties, 
and to beware ; for Napoleon will 
owe us a grudge for present proceed- 
ings, though at first he will be too 
eager to court public opinion to 
dare to seek revenge on our house. 
And now, away with you, sir, on the 
wings of the wind ; but, hold I what 
is the earliest hour at which the cou- 
rier of the English embassy can be at 
the Foreign Oflice here ?' 

** • I should say, eight or nine.' 

" * HaT said R ; ' then stop 

yet a moment. Thy coming is, in- 
deed, a God-send I' 

** Seating himself, R hastily 

wrote and sealed a short note, ad- 
dressed to Lord C . 

" * Ijcave London by Westminster, 
and hand in this note as you pass 
Downing Street (of course you know 
London), to be delivered as early 









ease he will get it at least two honri 
sooner?' ! 

*' * Content yourself, young man,' I 
returned the chief, with a grim 
smile; 'obey orders without rea- 
soning upon them. Ah^n ! he 
miffht not like to be disturbed so 
early. Besides; how dto we know 
he IS at home ? There ; I date my 
envelope 'half^past five a.m.' Can 
man do more P And now away, sir. 
We shall soon meet again. Return 
by Calais. The BouTonnois might 
lay hold of you.' 

" * But allow me to remark, otie 
difficulty remains,' observed I ; 'I 
have no passport.' 

** ' Oh, I can remedy that in « mo- 
ment The English government al- 
low me to keep a few blanka ftx 
ememncies.' 

"With R , to will and to do 

appeared to be the same thing. He 
filled me up a passport ready signed, 
describing me as on ' a special nds- 
sion ;* and we parted with a eordial 
squeeze of the hand. I can truly say, 
I neither ate nor drank in or near 
the British metropolis. 

" * How shall we drive, sir V 
asked the postboys, as we cro w td 
Westminster Bridge. 

" • Drive,' said 1, * as if the dfevil 
were after us!' 

" Luck was on my side through- 
out this eventful chess same; for 
such I contend it was in &e highest 
ngnification of the word. Lub is 
chess on a grand scale, and cbesa is 
an emblem of life, with its hopes and 
its fears, its losses and its gains; 
only, in chess, if you lose one game 
through a false move, you can set xtp 
the pieces and play another. My 
chances of checkmating the emperor 
now increased hourly. The baUiras 
at my foot. It may be said, the 
greater share of the laurel-brsneli 

ought to be R 's. Nevo- mind, 

I was not puffed up with pHde. 
Could I have a more worthy partner 
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need not svv 

our French K at the counsel I 

hrouffht. All hands went imme- 
^tdy to work, to carnr out the 
scheme. As for me, I went to 
bed. 

" B, ^9 behaviour was per- 
fect He made me keep the ring I 
wore, and thus I gained my car- 
buncle. Moone valuable orders of 
merit have been given by monarchs 
for services of inferior value. 

" To make my narrative complete, 
I must here trouble you with a chap- 
ter of dates. 

**• Buonaparte had landed in France 
on March 1, and the news came to 
the Tuileriea, as I have said, by the 
Lyons telegraph, on the 5th. On 
the 6(h, Louis le Desirl, issued his 
first OToclamation, and ran away 
from Parisi, his loved city, on the 
19th. March 12, the emperor en- 
tered Lyons ; left that city next dav ; 
was at Fontainbleau on the 20th ; 
and came into Paris on the same day, 
at nine o'clock at night. Le petit 
Caporal had covered two hundred 
French leagues, partly hostile, in 
twenty days; not biad work, consider- 
ing a port of the journey was perform- 
ed on foot, that armies were to be 
conquered, and municipal auUiorities 
harangued, en ronte^ in every town. 
On my part (for, as I am plaving 
ehess with the emperor, I may here 
eontrast my doings with his), I had 
left Paris on the mght of the 5th of 
Marck, and was back at m v post on 
the 8th. We were, morally speak- 
mg, assured of at least a dear week, 
even should the troops sent to op- 

rthe enix>eror unite themselves to 
caoae. A good deal may be 
done in a week I 

" The success of the house of 
Br- was complete; and Napo- 
leon, as far as our game went^ was 
irrevocably checkmated. All our 
gold was paid away; barely a sinde 



that there are two Kapoleoiis in 
Europe!* 

^ The courtiers stared at each 
other, but could not read the riddle. 
Our R saw that his counter- 
plot was known, and appreciated, 
though not perhaps gratefully I Dur- 
ing uie hundred days* reign — that 
meteor-flash of regained power — the 
emperor took no farther notice of 
the matter, but subseiquently alluded 
to it at St. Helena, in his conversa- 
tions with Las Casas. He then 
laughed at the trick, and owned we 
had completely foiled him. A Na- 
poleon to confess himself beaten is 
twice vanquished. 

*^ My friend, Schmidt the heavy, 
never can have foreotten the last game 
of chess we played together, but was 
fortunate enough to be able to con- 
ceal the thing from his employers. 
He is still in the land of the living, 
but we have never seen each other 
since I left him studying how to 
parry the impending (^eckmate. 
Should we ever meet, I shall be hap- 
py to finish the game, though I have 
never had leisure to play even a 
single party of chess since. Chess is 
a game for the poor, the idle, and 

the infirm ; and, thanks to R- ^ 

I am now none of those. A liberal 
advance of capital on the part of the 
two brothers of Paris and London 
enabled me to call into existence the 
house of Wolverdenden and Co., 
bankers and merchants, of Ham- 
burg, of which firm I am, as friend 
Goldhall there knows, the head part- 
ner. I have never divulged this af- 
fair before; but, after twenty-eight 
years, feel at liberty to treat it as a 
matter of history : only, as I should 
not wish it to go farther, I will 
thank the company present to respect 
my desire. The finance of Europe is 
its very heart's blood, and the multi- 
tude should not be too easily initiated 
into the mysteries of the temple. 
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of ten per cent ; making ten millione 
of francs net of itself. The emperor 
lost Waterloo, — commerce was re- 
stored, — oil was poured upon the 
waters, — the Bourbons crept forth 
from their boles, like mice when the 
cat is out of sight. Grold became a 
dead-weight, — bills were in requisi* 
tion for remittal to foreign countries, 
^ the bullion all came back to our 
vaults, — and we fevoured our friends, 
by charging them only 5 to 8 per 
cent premium for taking the camp 
bersome burden off their hands 1 

'' The Bourb(»M were not uncrate- 
fbl. With an incomparable degree 

of adroitness, B made them see 

that we bad been instrumental in 
crippling the resources of the em- 
peror I Thus goes the world. In 
return for our fidelity to the Jleitr^ 
de-lU^ we were permitted to suck 
«ome of its sweetest honey. The 
records of French finance yet ring with 
our gains upon (he Bourse, through 
our buying and sellings of stock upon 
this occasion. 

'* On the morning I bore the news 

to England, R went down to 

the Stock Exchange of the British 
metropolis at nine o*clock. He 
was alwaya a punctual man. At this 
very time, Schmidt was about to 
open his budget to bis employers 
at Westminster. Acting tnrou^ 

agents, B operated in the funds 

to an enormous amount for an 
anticipated &11. His brokers did 
all this, while the great man was 
quietly reading the Times newspaper. 
1 Mrill not dwell upon the results in 
figures. The crop was enormous I 
At ten A.M., the news came to the 
Stock Exchan^ from the govern* 
ment Home Ofiice, «nd the thing 
was blown. It was the interest of 

E ^*s brokers to keep the secret, 

and they did so. In the course 
of the same day. Lord C for- 
warded to the illustrious B an 

autograph letter from the Prince 
&gent, thanking him for his per* 



over, I look back with aatoaishnieBl. 
We have many great financiers, but 
no R— — . My story is done."* 

^What aa;reat man was R !" 

said Goldhal^ with a deep sigh. 

^ A great man, indeed f* wm 
echoed around the dinner-table. 

There was a dead pause,*^a ] 
similar to that which sunk ( 
upon the rival fleets at the Battle of 
Aboukir after the blowing up of 
L'Orient. The silence upon ^e 
present occasion was an offering to 
the glorious memory of the departed 

Owinff to the length of the ctory 
of Ycm Wolverdenden, the sitting of 
the ladies after dinner had almost 
resolved itself into what the Cham- 
ber of Deputies would tenn ^a stale 
of permanency,*' much to the vexa- 
tion of our dear friend Miss Knw- 
gett, who prided herself on ** the 
proprieties. The usual thanks were 
showered down upon WolverdendeB, 
like wreaths of flowers upon the 
head of a successful singer. Mrs. 
Goldhall then gave the customaiy 
fflance round the table, and rose to 
kave for ihe drawing-room. During 
this momentary bustle, the siknot 
was broken, «nd all tongues were 
runniuff at once, as if to make up for 
so much lost time^ and also by way 
of firing a partiuff salute apoa tM 
dissppearanoe of the ladies. 

The illustrious poet of the Poles, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski Skinnnd- 
grieff, rushed to escort Misb Knaff- 
eett as far 'OS the door, jost aa tbt 
fair hostess, Mrs. GoldhaU, was pot- 
tmg this question to the interesting 
spinster, — 

'' How did you like the atorr?*' 

-'• - oie of dK 
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Miss Enaggett was one 
who love to go off with a mwt 

** Mon Ane park, et m^me il park 
hkn,** replied she, qmodng La 
Pttcdle. 

'* Balaam's ass spoke onoe,'' cried 
the poet, boldly. 

V on Wolverdenden heaid tfaa two 
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AsT is Tery generslly pnietued, but 
Terj little vnderatood, m this ooan- 
tvy. There are more liying painters 
ia Great Bntais than dead painters 
•fall natioiw, preserved in Pilkiog- 
taii*s large Dktkmary, A shoal of 
them owfine themselves to Suf- 
iblk Street ; the two Water-Coloor 
exhibitions add to the long array 
of mea addicted to the Arts ; 
asd some seven hundred and fifty 
exhibit yearly in the rooms of ttie 
Bcnral Academy. The great cities 
and provincial districts of the empire 
have artists and exhibitions of their 
own, and %S§m^ is no longer a rarity 
m Chkhetstevy or a ITr^A^ in Derbif, 
Art - Unions and exhibition-rooms 
abonnd ; and it is now the fiuhion to 
talk of Art as something nnderstood 
at a glance ; and Art is said to have 
achieved her utmost when Cooper 
can cxdtc admiration in a groom ; or 
Laadaeer, with a dog on canvas, a 
Mpe of wonder from a dealer in the 
uvmg article. 

The sister divisions of the Fine 
Arts are still less understood than 
Fainting. Scolptnre, in its essence, is 
an art ineomprehensible among us: 
and the <Mders and eras of Archi- 
teotnre are subtle mysticisms that ex- 
cite surprise, and surprise only. The 
trvth ia, that a taste for the Fine 
Arts ia a taste acquired only by y&ty 
long practice, — seif-education alone 
can teach the scknce of the Artsi 
A man must have seen very many 
works, and those of the best de* 
scription, before be can be said to 
be even well grounded in the Fine 
Arts. Ue must have read Reynolds 
with attei^ion, and have compared 
Bsphael with the antique, with 
Michael Angeto, and with hinuftlf, 
A AulefortheFineArts is, therefoj^, ^ 
very rare taste,-— so rareataste ind^ 
that more ignorance is mke^ «ii^ 
matt absurdities written about i^orlt^ 
of Art than about any other divigi€>^^ 



into the cant languMje of their schools^ 
and fence with difficulties the very 
rudiments of their calling. 

The best works of the best masters 
are, it is true, in other countries; 
and only one in Uok thousand who 
would wish to ctdtivate a taste for 
the Fine Arts is ever likely to see 
them. This would appear, at first 
sight, a serious drawback to the ad« 
vancement of true Art among us. 
But it is only so upon superficial ob- 
servation, — 

'* Fling but a atone, the giant dies." 

We have in this country some very 
excellent specimens of the best roas- 
ters. Of Michael Angelo, it is true, 
we can know but very little ; but we 
have Raphael in all his glory at 
Hampton Court. Our National Gal- 
lery contains many fine and noble 
pictures. The British Museum is 
rich in ancient sculpture, the Elgin 
'Marbles being a complete school in 
themselves. Careful casts from the 
antiaue have found their way into 
the halls of our provincial institu- 
tions. The burin of the engraver 
has made the glories of the Vatican 
and of Vienna, of the Louvre, of 
Munich, and of Dresden, accessible at 
home. We are not, therefore, so 
barren of opportunities. We may 
take the prints of the Campo Santo 
to our own firesides ; we may read a 
lesson in Mr. Molteno^s window, in 
Fall MalU and at sales like Uar- 
man*8 and Penrice*s test and weigh 
our own opinions against the market 
value of works of ait under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer. 

When Pa\ntinj5 is so little under- 
stood among us, it is no wonder that 
tbe more austere, though on ac- 
auamtance not less fascinating, art ot 
gculpme Va neglected, and at a dia- 
c^nt. We apeak of Sculpture m 
ttBesience,-of the higher cr^Uona of 
ihe^p'or^B chi8el,^f works i>oetic 
r!!,rin irharacter and compowtion. 
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and accident is fame ! The great 
Lord Bacon left his reputation and 
good name to a foreign clime, and, 
after some years had elapsed, to his 
native country. The meek and mo- 
dest Flaxman is said to have made 
some such Continental bequest ; 
and his fame has but lately reached 
our shores in a foreign and reproach- 
ful accent. 

There are four fine vrorks of good 
old Grothic sculpture in this country : 
1, the effigy of Queen Eleanor; 2, 
the monument of Aymer de Valence; 
3, the west front of Wells Cathedral ; 
and, 4, the effigy of the Countess of 
Kichmond, the mother of King 
Henry VII. The figure of Queen 
Eleanor is of the utmost simplicity 
and beauty, and was the work of one 
Master WtUiam Torell, goMgrnttk, 
I.e., Torelli, an Italian. There is 
nothing like it for delicacy of con- 
ception and execution in the whole 
range of Grothic sculpture. The 
monument to Aymer de Valence is 
a happy union of sculpture with ar- 
chitecture, cairying the thoughts, not 
only to other ages, but other states 
of existence. The west front of 
Wells Cathedral is in alto-relief, and 
represents the Creation, the Deluge, 
the great events in the lives of tne 
patriarchs, and the leading circum- 
stances in the life of Our Saviour. 
Flaxman commends it highly. The 
effigy of the Countess of Richmond 
was the work of Peter Torrigiano, an 
Italian : it is in brass, and the face 
and hands were apparently cast from 
moulds made after death. 

There is little to admire in English 
sculpture between Torrigiano's last- 
recognised work in this country (the 
effigies of Henry VII. and his queen) 
and the appearance of Le Soeur among 
us in the reign of King Charles L 
The chief works of value in the in- 



of an Italian artist, and the noble 
momiment to Sir Francis Vere was 
a kind of skilful adaptation by, it is 
thought, a foreign artist, from a 
monument to Englebert, count of 
Nassau, in the pnncipal Protestant 
church of Breda. Englebert of Nas- 
sau was the favourite general of the 
Emperor Charles V^ and tourists 
attnbute his monument at Breda 
to the classic pencil of the mighty 
Michael. 

Le Soeur was the first to Imi^ 
figures from off their backs, and 
statues from their narrow niches. 
His two great works ia this country 
are noble specimens of his skill in 
sculpture. The equestrian statue of 
King Charles I. at Charing Cross is 
still the first in point of merit, as it 
is the first in point of age, of all onr 
out-door statues ; nor has the stand- 
ing statue of the Earl of Pembroke, 
in the picture-gallery at Oxford, 
been yet surpa^ed for digni^ of 
look, and ease and tranquil air of 
action. We have better statues, it is 
true, but still IjC Susur vdll stand 
his CTound with Koubiliac and Bacon, 
with Flaxman and with Chantrey. 

The first British name of any 
eminence in sculpture is that i£ 
Grinlins^ Gibbons. The second, in 
point of time, was Cibber, and the 
third Roubiliac. Sculpture in the 
hands of Roubiliac became something 
more than mere New Road statuary 
among us. Architects ceased to give 
designs for monuments ; Banks began 
to embody the splaidid images of 
Grecian fable, and Bacon to pour- 
tray in statuary marble the philan- 
thropy of Howard, the moral dignity 
of Johnson, and the burning elo- 
quence of the great Lord Chatham. 
Nollekens ^ve to busts a ch«uiacter 
and execution, new at the time, to 
English sculpture. The .true spirit 
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lover of old London localities is al- 
ways glad to remember that it once 
stood witbont Ludgate, much in the 
manner of the kings at Temple Bar, 
and is pleased to see preserved the 
only memorial remaining of the gates 
of London. 

Gresham had executed abroad a 
set of kings and queens for the niches 
of the qaadrangfe of his Bourse (Mr 
Exchange in L<Midon. City loyalty 
added statues of King James L and 
King Cluu^les I., and City gratitude 
a statue of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
When Charles was beheaded, City 
disafiection deposed him from his 
mche, and inscribed the pedestal with 
the words, Sxit Tyrwmus, Regum Ul- 
tamts — the tynwit is gone, the last of 
the kings. Thb was effaced at the 
Bestoration, and a new statue of the 
martyred monarch set up; but the 
great fire of 1666 destroyed the whole 
stone progeny of kings, and no statue 
in the Exchange escaped the flames 
but the statue m the founder. 

The . two men that struck the 
chimes at St. Dustan's, to the infinite 
amazement of country-bred bump- 
kins and the increasing delight of 
City apprentices, were set up in 1671. 
They are now doing duty at the 
Marquis of Hertford's villa m the 
R^nt*8 Park ; but they strike their 
chimes much fainter tlian of old, as 
if conscious they had no other spec- 
tators than the servants of the house 
and the sooty sparrows of the Park. 
The statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross was erected in the year 1674.* 
Walpole tells its history, and Waller 
its moral: — 

•• That the first Charles does here in 

triomph nde. 
See bi« son reign where he « martyr 

died ; 
And people pay ihut reverence is tbey 



(Which then he wanted!) to the sacred 

brasM ; 
Is not tbe efi^ect of gratitude alone 
To which we owe the sta(U(> and tbe stone ; 
Bat Heaven thin lasting monument has 

mrrt>ught. 



This noble figure was cast in 1633, 
in a spot of ground near the church 
of Covent Garden, and, not being 
erected before the commencement of 
the Civil War, was sold by the Par- 
liament to John Rivet, a brazier, 
living at the Dial, near Holbom Con- 
duit, with strict orders to break it in 
pieces. But the brazier, instead, con- 
cealed the statue underground, and 
exhibited some fragments of old brass 
in token of his obedience. At the 
Restoration he reproduced his statue, 
and presented it to the king.f 

The four statues at Temple Bar 
were erected in or about the year 
1672. The three kings, James I. 
and the two Charleses, are well ascer- 
tained, but antiquaries diflfer about 
the queen; some would have it for 
Elizabeth, and some for Anne of 
Denmark. Our own opinion is that 
it is Anne of Denmark, for it has no 
kind of earthly likeness to Elizabeth. 
The sculptor's name was John Bush- 
nell. Bushnell died in 1701, and was 
interred at Paddington, where Banks 
and Nollekens both lie buried. 

The statue of Charles II. in the 
old Royal Exchange, of marble, and 
about eight feet high (for so it is 
described by Hatton), was the work, 
it is said, of Grinling Gibbons. Others 
attribute it to Queflin, who made the 
monument in Westminster Abbey to 
the murdered Mr. Thy nn. We want to 
know what became of this statue. 
The statue of King Charles II., that 
escaped the last great fire, was the 
work of one Schetfer, and is nothing 
more than a very weak imitation of 
Gibbons in his worst manner. 

A gentleman of the royal house- 
hold, one Tobias Rustat by name, 
keeper of the palace at Hampton 
Court, erected, at his own expense, 
two bronze statues to his royal mas- 
ters. Ring Charles II. and Kmg 
James H. They are still in bemg, 
and still occupy their old po«^tw?^*» 
one at Windsor, the other at White- 
hall, The stotue of Charles at Wmd- 
sor is an equestrian statue, and was 
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Yet it is not altogether without its 
use, for it may serve as a sign to 
direct attention to the pedestal. 

The standing statue of James IT. 
behind Whitehall was, as Walpole 
had reason to believe, the work of 
Grinling Gibbons. '* I am the rather 
inclined,** he says, ^' to attribute the 
statue at Whitehall to Gibbons, be- 
cause I know no other artist of that 
time capable of it.** Mr. Cunniuff- 
bam is of the same opinion. ^* It 
has,** he says, ^ great ease of attitude, 
and a certain serenity of air, and is 
not unworthy of the hand which 
moulded it.** There is some talk of 
removing this statue to the open 
space bdfore the Admiralty. We 
should be sony, however, to hear of 
its removal; it belongs to history 
and to Whitehall, and, though in 
■ome degree lost where it now is, it 
would he ten thousand pities to re- 
move it. 

ELing Charles 11. had more statues 
trected to him in his lifetime than 
say other English king before or 
since, or any English subject save 
the Duke of Weflington. Gibbons 
was hired to carve a statue of the 
merry monarch for Chelsea Hospital, 
where old Rowley still stands, not in 
bis oonrt or every-day dress, but in 
the dress of a Roman emperor — ^a fit 
companion figure to the statue of his 
brother behind Whitehall. We are 
rather inclined to condemn Gibbons 
ibr this departure from the costume 
of his time. The dress of King Charles 
II.*s reign was very far from bad; 
parts, it is true, were either mon- 
strous or peaie^ but the character of 
the whole was good, and a true artist 
will always modify and subdue the 
more offensive portions of the dress. 
A cravat, such as Gibbons took de- 
light in carving, was too delicate a 



bom, and was intended to r eprca cBi 
John Sobieski, king of Poland, tram- 
pling on a Turk. The mayor made 
a cheap purchase of the work ; So- 
bieskTs face (the statue was of stone) 
was altered into King Charles, aad 
the Turk, by a little ingenuity, wis 
turned into Oliver CromwelL 

This interesting piece <ii City 
adroitness was taken down in 1737, 
and, in May 1779, was presented by 
the City to Robert Viner, Esq., tbe 
legal representative of the loyal and 
ingenious lord-mayor. 

The alto-reliefs on the Fire Mona- 
ment came from the chisel of Cains 
Gabrid Cibber, the father of tbe 
inimitable Colley. They do not tell 
verv clearly the story which tbey 
wish to convey, nor is the groa|niue 
good. That Cibber, however, oookl 
be great at times, his ^Madness ** and 
" Melancholy ** over the gates of dd 
Bedlam sufficiently attest. They aie 
fine abstractions, and deserve the in- 
door sanctuary they have since found, 
for another half century of out-door 
exposure would have reduced tbem 
into rude and unmeaning masses. 
They are made of Portland stone, 
and were cut, it is said, at once from 
the block without the lud of models. 

The resurrection relief over tbe 
church-gate of St. GUes-in-the-Fidds 
was set up in 1687. The name of 
the artist is unknown. It is clever, 
and has long been regarded as one of 
the curiosities of St. Gi]es*s. 

We may read in the streets and 

Suares of London an interesting 
apter in the history of English 
sculpture. The statue of Q^te&k 
Anne, by Bird, before St. Paul's is 
only a stiff, second edition of the 
statue of Queen Elizabeth before St. 
Dun8tan*s. The " Conversion of St. 
Paul,** by the same artist, in the 
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Ifdftiid, and Americm. Garth hat a 
ekver copy of Yenes on the " grace 
diviiie'' and ''awful form" of this 
▼ery indiifereBt per^jrauice.* 

A tiaiiie <tf Kiiiff George I. crowns 
the snmiBit of the steeple of St. 
Geori^X Bloomsbury. The portico 
of this diareh is very fine, but the 
steeple is, what Walpofo calls it» m 
m/sterstioke of absurdity. Bankcs, 
the co^iurer, in the time of Queen 
iaiiftbeth, had a horse, named Mo- 
poeco, which actually ascended the 
^e^fe of St. Paul's. This was a 
liring wonder at so great a height, 
bat no greater marrel, to our think- 
mg^ than a stone lion and unicorn 
dn^ne to St. George's steeple, and 
the pedestal of Khw George. Ho 
guth ttiiderstood the absurdity of 
this statuttry steeple, and has intro- 
daeed it into the background of his 
'^GiaLaae.*' The head of the church 
looks unniffled from his height on all 
the ruin and misciy axoond him, 
" And sees as ia a map the end of all.*' 

A Geoi^ L on horseback, the 
gift, in 1726, of Sir lUchard Grosre- 
nor, is the centre ornament of the 
green in Grosvenor Square. An 
equestrian statue of thesame monarch, 
a cheap purchase from the sale 
at Canon's, decorates the centre of 
Leicester Square. ThestandingsUttte 
of George II. in Golden Square was 
ano^er importation from Titnon'i 
9iOa, The story is curious. During 
the sale, a gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of the aucticmeer, came in, and, 
tat fhing his eye, nodded in token of 
firiendl^ remembrance. ''Thank you, 
■ir,** said the auctioneer, and knock 
went his hammer: "the statue of 
that excellent monarch is yours T 
No remonstrances were made^ the 
Sentleman paid &r his statue, and 
gave it to a grateful public The 



hero of CnUoden, died in the year 
1765, and, on the 4th of November^ 
1 770, Lieutenant - General Strode 
erected, in Cavendish Square, a por- 
trait-statue of his royal highness on 
horseback, m a cocked hat, topboots, 
and smalls. This statue still stands 
where it was first set up, and we are 
thus particular m describing the pe- 
riod of its erection, as Refolds makes 
a direct reference to it in bis Tenth 
Diaeomrse. " In this town," he says, 
" may be seen an equestrian statue in 
a modem dress, which may be suffi- 
cient to deter future artists from any 
such attempt ; even supposing no 
other objection, the familiarity of 
the modem dress by no means agrees 
with the dignity and gravity of 
sculpture" 

The criticism of Reynolds was not 
altogether thrown away, and Bacon, 
then &8t rising into fame, modelled 
his noble statue of Dr. Johnson in 
St. Paulas on the Reynolds* receipt 
for a modem statue. 

There are two statues oi Greorge 
III. in the streets and squares of 
London ; one in the court of Somer- 
set House by the elder Bacon, and 
one at Cockspur Street by Mr. M. C. 
Wyatt. The standing statue by Ba- 
con is simple, easy, and inoffensive, 
with some pretensions to true art; 
the statue by Wvatt is beneath 
the dignit^r of sculpture. Madame 
Tussand mjj|ht have made it Some 
one said of it, that they never saw so 
drunken a horse and so sober a rider. 
The remarl^ was a just one; the 
horse was really modelled for a St. 
George and the Dragon, and George 
III., it is said, had actually com- 
missioned it. The startled look of 
the horse at the dragon beneath its 
feet was all very well, but, when they 
came to put the king instead of the 
aaint on tne horse's back, the cocked 
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at Windsor, mounted on the 8teed of 
St. George of Cappadocia. This 
was reviving the art of old Sir Robert 
Viner. The Stocks Market statue 
would make a capital companion sta- 
tue to the CocKspur Street mon- 
strosity, and allow of two good 
stories bein^ told at the same time. 
It should, therefore, be re-erected if 
it still exists. 

The bronze equestrian statue of 
King William III., by the younger 
Bacon, in St. James*s Square, was 
set up in the year 1808 ; Sir R. 
Westmacott^s standing statue of the 
Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, 
in 1809; and his sitting figure of 
Fox in Bloomsbury Square in the 
year 1816. Grahagan's bullet-headed 
figure of the Duke of Kent in Port- 
land Place was set up in 1820, and 
the Achilles in Hyde Park, bv West- 
macott, in 1822. Art in the open 
air was still on the increase among 
us. The statues of Greorge IV. at 
King^s Cross, and of Major Cart- 
wrignt in Burton Crescent, were set 
up about the same time. The King*s 
Cross figure has been recently taken 
down, but the reputation of its ex- 
istence still remains in Mr. Pugin's 
memorable ** Contrasts." The artist's 
name is, we regret to say, unknown. 
The figure of Major Cartwright is by 
Clarke of Birmingham. 

Within the last thirteen years six 
statues in bronze and two in stone 
have been erected in the streets, 
squares, and open places of London. 
Pitt, in Hanover Square, by Chant- 
rey, was set up in 1831 ; Canning, in 
Palace Yard, by Sir Richard West- 
macott, in 1832 ; George IH., in 
Cockspur Street, bv Wyatt, and the 
Duke of York on the York Column, 
bv Sir Richard Westmacott, in 1 836 ; 
Cfeorge IV. on horseback, by Chant- 
rev, and Nplson on the Nelann 



drapery about tlie figure of Cib- 
ning. 

When the neoes^ty of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Lord 
Nelson was warmly reviv^ acme ax 
or seven years furo, a large sub- 
scription set on &ot, and origintd 
designs publicly called for and as 
liberally sent in, we little thought 
that the whole affair would end in 
the poor, mean, meagre, and inap- 
propriate monument to the groit 
admiral which lifts its tall heiul in 
Trafalgar Square. We remember 
the designs very well. They were 
poor — they were discouraging ; tiiere 
was nothing new. Old Neptune with 
his trident ; Nilus and his urn ; the 
Genius of War, Valour, Victory, 
Prudence, and all the common per- 
sonifications of navtd heroism and 
virtue. Of the better few (for there 
are several d^;rees of bad, worse, 
worser, worst, and worst of all), some 
were too large for the square, and 
some too large for the sutxicnption. 
What was to be done? Some one 
work must be selected, and some one 
work within the means of the com- 
mittee. In this dUemma, the com- 
mittee appealed to the great Zhike, a 
member of the committee, and asked 
what he thought. The Duke looked 
round him, and chose a Corintiiian 
column with a statue on the top. 
The pet or^nal, Mr. Baily, was 
thrown upon his hwck^ and Mr. Rail- 
ton, the revweTy became the faTOurite 
of the committee. They chose a 
Corinthian column, and, as a Green- 
wich veteran remarked, vnast-headed 
the admiral. 

The Duke and the committee were 
on the safe side, as thev thought, 
when they chose a column sur- 
mounted by a statue for a monument 
to Lord Nelson. If they had polled 

the whnle r\f T^nnHnn on the mthieHL 
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in the Union Club-honae 
were jn«t as many as tbey were made 
in the last assesaoient ; and the wait- 
era at Morley^a Hotel were there, 
with their white neckcloths and newly 
nnfolded napkins; while, round by 
FaiTance*8 (where two or three hun- 
gry ordiins were looking wistfully 
in), the Ro^al Horse Guards, Blue, 
were marchmg in due order on, two 
by two, and at the proper military 
dutance. The truth of the thing was 
inesiatiUe, and a Corinthian column 
was carried, as it were, by acdama- 
tioo. 

B«t the history of the Nelson 
Colnnui is not yet told. Mr. Baily 
was oolBnQiissioned to make a statue 
for the top in bronze, luad lions and 
aea-nMHuters were commissioned for 
the base. The work proceeded, the 
base was aoon run up, and there was 
a great talk of what we should see. 
At this period, however, the works 
unexpectedly ceased, and the bronze 
rtatne was metamorphosed into stone. 
Then the committee met, the capital 
was cast in bronze, and workmen 
were em^oyed in building the shaft 
of the cotnmn. Then there was an- 
tJtfier cessation, and an extraordinary 
committee summoned. The news 
was startling; the funds were all 
exhausted, and no more subscriptions 
ww^ likely to come in. But one 
course remained — an appeal to Go- 
verament- Well, the appeal was 
Mde, Government stepp^ in, the 
ninctions of the committee ceased, 
and the works again went on. But 
i^i. ^^. ^*y ^ We are almost 
ashamed to write it. The column, it 
WB^d wmld never stand at the 
•dopted haght ; H would shake like 
*r«^intthe wind. The height must 
SL^JSff^^^'^^ceditwIs. But 
^«^^J^ ^?«,7no«l(fed for a taller 
^T^ . W^»^ nerer mind, it must 
the^fc^^ '" ^* '^ fltt, Mid up with 

n^-^- S^^ statue of 



letter to Nash on the subject, in 
which it will be seen that he was no 
bad hand at a bargiun :— 

** To John Nash, Esf . 
" Iklgravt Place, Dec, I, 1828. 
'•My clear 3ir,— Hi« majesty haviog 
been pleftsed to express his oomroands 
that I should ezpcute the broase eques- 
trian statue to be placed on the triumphal 
arch St Buckingham Palace. 1 feel it my 
duty immediately to declare my readinesa 
to obev those commands to the utmost of 
my ability. 

** You'inform me that this work must 
measure thirteen feel, nine inches, in 
height; and, as that exceeds in magni* 
tude the scale of ordinary woiks. 1 hare 
fult myself called upon to consider, with 
the greatest care and attention, all thj 
circumstances under which I am to uiu 
dertake the completion of it. 

*• I conceive, therefore, that it will tend 
to your satisfaction, as well as my own, 
and to your relief from personal responsi- 
bility in the eye of those before whom it 
may be your duty to lay my estimate, if, 
after 1 shall have stated the prices agreed 
upon for Tsrious works now under exe- 
cution in bronze, I submit to you the 
grounds upon which, after the most ma- 
ture deliberation, 1 now explicitly and 
distinctly state to you the estimate of 
what my own serrices in this work may 
fairly entitle me to expect. 

•• Mr. Westmacott received for a pe- 
desirinn sUtue of Mr. Canning, twelve 
feel high, 7000/., and 1 received for a 
pedestrian statue of Mr. Pitt, twelve feet 
high, 7000/. ; and for an equestrian sta- 
tue of Sir Thomas Munro, ten feel high, 
8000^. Pedestals being included in the 
above sums, deduct— say four or five 
hundred pounds at the utmost. 

*• It is also 10 be considered how greatly 
cubic contents are increwsed by the addi- 
tion of every foot in height- For example, 
if R statue six fieet high weigh one ton, a 
similar statue, twelve feet high, will 
weigh eight tons. It will, therefore, be 
obvious that when 1 name 9000 guineas 
as the amount of my estimate for an 
equestrian statue thirteen feet, nine inchee, 
hieh, such a remuneration will not ext eed 
that which arises from my ordinary oc- 
cupation. 
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Dame upon toch t pvoduetioii at I abovld 
be ashamed to undertake it from no more 
honourable motive than audi as mere pe- 
cuniary pro6t might suggest. 

*' As I wi>h fb«t the considerations 
which have influ< need me in forming the 
estimate 1 have given may he iti their ii:* 
tegrity at once apparent, 1 must also beg 
leare to repeat in this letter what I hare 
already stated to yoo in a former one, 
namely, that I cannot contemplate the 
production of so important an object as 
an eqoeatrian statue of his majesty, eape. 
cially where it ia to be made of so ex* 
pensive and durable a material as bronze, 
in any otber shape than that of a finished 
work, the purpo>e of which will be to 
transmit to posterity, not only the por. 
trait of the monarch, but the character of 
eminence which the arts have attained 
under h*8 munificent patronage. Such a 
work yon, and every man capable of form- 
ing a judgment on the subject and all its 
eoncomitantcircamstunces, mast be aware 
ought to be etecuted with the greatest 
care and the best talents the sculptor can 
bring to it. It is equally, if I may pre- 
aume to say so of my sorereign, tiie in- 
terest of his majesty, of the country, and 
of the arts, that such a record should be 
produced which may r«*main for the re- 
spect and protection which it shall receive 
from posterity, when marble, exposed to 
the severity of this climate and the acci. 
dents of time, shall have perished. 
I remain, &c. *• F. CuAwrRKY." 

We have good authority for stat* 
ing that Chantrey made very little 
money by this statue. He was ten 
years about it, with " all the king's 
horses and all the king's men" to 
assist him ; with veterinary surgeons 
to look on, and men from TattersaH's 
and Smithfield to direct and to be- 
wilder him. He could have made a 
score of standing statues and hM a 
hundred busts in much less time. His 
estimate, therefore, though large, was 
not unreasonable. 

London is not very rich in reliem 
in the open air. Sculpture and ar- 
chitecture are seldom seen working 
in unison together. We have al- 
ready referred to the bas-reliefs on 



Athenaeum Club by Mr. 
to Mr. Watson's two reHevi^ one 
within and one witboat Mr. Mox- 
hay's Hall of Commerce ; and to Mr. 
Westmacott's pediment at the New 
Royal Exchange. The figure of 
Shakspeare, by Banka, i« a little 
awkward; the poet is aeen half 
seated on a rock— how he maintairoi 
his position is a secret, but some one 
called it, and not unhappily, ^ Shake- 
speare gaihemr SamphSrey The 
bas-reliefs by Fiaxman are very fine, 
and only too good for the architea- 
ture they illustrate. The Athemeum 
frieze is a copy from the Elgin Mar- 
bles, done ynStk skill and care ; Mr. 
Watson, at the Hall of Commerce, is 
free, fanciful, and poetic ; Mr. West* 
macott, at the Royal Exchange, stiff 
in his treatment, prosaic and eora- 
monplaoe in bis design. 

Much might be done for the growth 
of sculpture among us if more numey 
was laid out on reiievi^ and less on 
poi^rait-statues. We are not yny 
fond of allegorical compositiona, that 
tell their story obscurely and always 
want the aid of an explanatory guide 
to reveal the little meaning they 
possess. There are, however, cer- 
tain subjects that suit the dignity of 
sculpture. Subjects such as Flaz^ 
man loved, and in handa Uke FLaz- 
man's (but another Fiaxman ia too 
much to expect), would redound to 
the glory of art in this country. We 
have before us at this moment an 
unpublished pencil-drawing by Flaz- 
man, " Christiana Mrith her boys mud 
Mercy at the Slough of Despond,** 
from Bunyan's P&rime Progreee* 
Nothing can exceed the grace, aff, 
and sweetness of this composition. It 
is at once simple and poetic Bat 
compare it for a moment with one 
of Mr. Selous's illustrations of the 
same inimitable dream recently pob- 
lisbed by the committee of the Art- 
Union, and the presence of asnperior 
genius is impressed upon yon at a 
irlaiui^ S*L *- — — » 
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tbe pstriarch of living sculptors, sent 
kit first work to the Koyal Academy 
ezhibitioii. Of tbe ibrty-eight how 
few, as works of art, deserve the dis- 
tiactioa that has been aifnirded them I 
Sonse eight alone. I^ us try and 
cnnmerate them, fiacon has two, 
his Dr. Johnson and John Howard ; 
Flaxman two, his Nelson and Sir 
Joshua ; Chantrey two, bis Gillespie 
and Bishop Heber. Here, then, are 
six out of the eight. Westmacott 
has ooe, his Abereroroby ; and fiehnes 
oerhaps one, his Dr. Babington ; and 
Acie, then, are the e^kt complete. 
Farts of the rejected forty are, now- 
erer g^ood. There is merit in Banks's 
Captsin Westcott, and a happy 
thooght ill worked out in the Ool- 
lis^ood of Westmacott. 

Modem monuments almost jostle 
one another within Westminster Ab- 
bey, and Tet the Abbe^ is just as 
bamn of cferer works as is St. PauFs. 
The best busts in Westminster Abbey 
are those of Judge Richardson, by Jje 
6cnur; Sir Robert Ayton, by Fa- 
nellt ; and Dryden, by Scbcemakers. 
Tbe statues are not so good as the 
statues in St. Paul's. Chantrey, it is 
true, has five ; bat Chantrey is here 
in his second-rate manner. His 
small-sized figure of James Watt is 
here metamorphosed into a large and 
unwieldy statue. His Malcolm, how- 
erer, is a manly figure, and his 
statue of Canninff may be compared 
with Westmacott s figure of the same 
statesman without the walls of the 
Abbey, and will «iin immensely by 
the conmarison. The statues are in- 
deed indifirerent. Here is Flaxman's 
worst work, his John Philip Kemble ; 
Wcstmaoott^s worst figure, bis statue 
vi Addison ; and that caricature in 
taarble, &Ir. Joseph's Wilberforce. 
But the monnments atone in a no- 
Ue maaner for the statues. Rou. 
b^bc is here in all his strength. HUk 

A ^c ■*»-„ xr:„u«:^_ 1 « *• 



monument in Wcstmhister Abbey to 
Lord Mansfield. The poetry and 
portraiture of sculpture are here most 
nappily combined. Tbe wise and 
yirtuous judge is represented seated 
in his robes of office. This part of 
the monument is just as fine as a full- 
length portrait by Sir Joshua. Wis- 
dom is on one side, and Justice on the 
other, and behind is the figure of a 
youth by Wisdom delivered up to 
Justice. Nor should Sir Richard 
Westmacott*» best work, his monu- 
ment to Mrs, Warren, be overlooked 
in the list of the better works within 
the walls of Westminster Abbey. It 
is a touching figure, and is worth a 
whole Abbey- load of dull atrocities 
like his Addison and Fox. 

This great city is really rich, nu- 
merically, in sjpecimens of our sculp- 
ture. The Guildhall of London con- 
tains a costly monument to Lord 
Chatham from tbe chisel of the elder 
Bacon, and monuments to Pitt, Nel- 
son, and Alderman Beckford, fVom 
the sheds and stone-yards of Messrs. 
Bubb, Smith, and Moore. Smith is 
best known by a bust of Southey, 
Bubb and Moore have long been in* 
significant. There are other works 
in and about London that illustrate 
the history of British sculpture. In 
the council-chamber of Guildhall is a 
pedestrian statue of George III., Sir 
Francis Chantrey's first statue ; in 
the hall of the British Museum Rou- 
biliac*s full-length Shakspeare and 
Chantrey'sseatM figure of Sir Joseph 
Banks ; in the ball of the National 
Gallery Mr. Joseph^s Wilkie ; in the 
hall of Lincoln's Inn Sir Richard 
Westmacott's statue of Lord Erskine ; 
in Drury Lane Theatre Mr. Carew's 
statue of Edmund Kean ; and in 
the ball of tbe British Institution 
Banks's fine figure of the " Mourning 
AchWles." All are in marble save one, 
and that one is tbe " Achilles" of the 
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London, one for the west end, one 
for Edinburgh, and one for Glasgow. 
The two London statues originated 
in rank and dishonourable jobs, the 
Glasgow statue in the warm, Con- 
seryative feeling of the Queen of the 
West, and the Edinburgh figure in 
the pride of spirit that would not be 
outdone by its wealthy neighbour. 
The City statue was meant lor Mr. 
Wyatt, but was intrusted, after a 
seyere struggle, to Sir Francis Chan- 
trey. A new subscription was then 
set on foot by the discomfited friends 
of Mr. Wyatt for a second statue to 
the Duke at the west end of Lon- 
don. Subscriptions flowed in freely, 
and upwards of seven ^ and ' twenty 
thousand pounds haye been sub- 
scribed for a bronze horse and man I 
The lists are still open, and it was 
but last summer that the Emperor of 
Russia subscribed when in this coun- 
try 500L to this plethoric subscrip- 
tion. Three years ago we saw the 
horse and man in the studio of Mr. 
Wyatt. We haye heard nothing of it 
since. There was a talk at one time 
of placingr it on the arch at the top of 
Constitution Hill, and some wag in 
the ministry, Mr. Spring Rice, we 
belieye, hired young Mr. Henning to 
get up a drawing of the Duke on 
a boanl the size of the contemplated 
statue; and this absurdity, when 
done (for it was a real caricature) was 
placed on the triumphal arch before 
Apsley House, and the Duke was 
mounted in effigy before his own door I 
Two of the four statues to the 
ffreat Duke were erected within the 
last year, and two are still in pro- 
gress. The statue in the City, by Sir 
Francis Chantrejr, has been the sub- 
ject of much cnticism. It is pretty 
fireely condemned, and we think with 
justice. The horse is good, but the 
figure of the Duke abominably bad. 
We think we can account for this : 
the horse was modelled by Sir 
Francis Chantrey; the rider, since 
Sir Francises death, by the fimrers 



The Glasgow Wellington statue, 
after many controyersies in print 
and at public meetings, was intrusted 
to the hands of a foreigner. In a 
committee of twenty, eight were 
against Marochetti and twelye were 
for him. Upon the proposition that 
it should be giyen to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, fiye were for,twelve aeainst, 
and three declined yoting; that it 
should be giyen to Gibson, seyen 
were for, twelye against, and one 
declined yoting. It was, therefore, 
giyen to Marochetti, and Scottish 
nationality ceased to remain a pro- 
yerb. Two things were required,— 
a striking likeness and a noble eques^ 
trian statue. When the work was 
finished, the likeness, it is true, was 
there, though the qualities which con- 
stitute a noble statue were found 
wanting. But the Glas^w people 
are satisfied, and British glory is 
seen commemorated in bronze by a 
stranger in the land. 

The Duke of Wellington has a 
fayourite statue on the staircase at 
Apsley House, a statue of Najpoleoa 
from the chisel of Canoya. The ad- 
mirers of the TuBsaud and pifftail 
style of sculpture will be gtaa to 
know, perhaps, what this fayourite 
figure of theDuke^s is like. It is a 
naked statue — an idealised figure of 
the human form — true to the ma- 
jesty of Napoleon's mind, and to the 
finer lineaments of his face. It is 
really a noble statue ; a fine work of 
art, and still a statue of and to Na- 
poleon. Not one, however, in a 
thousand can perceiye its merits, so 
rare a thing is a true taste for sculp- 
ture in its essence, so easy is it to con- 
coct a likeness that the house-dog will 
bark at and recognise in common 
with a so-called cultiyated commu- 
nity. 

The Edtnbuigh statue of the Duke 
of Wellington is intrusted to Mr. 
Steel of that city, a young sculptor, 
it is said, of promise, but altogether 
unknown in London. He may pro- 
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of prints and books of eostume will 
oonye^ the dress of the Duke of 
Wellmgton to the Tery ktest pos- 
terity. We, therefore, urge on Mr. 
SteeU if not too late and his genius 
remains unfettered by the trammels 
of a committee, to remember the re- 
Biarks of Reynolds, and drape his 
statue accordingly:— 

" We come nofv," says Sir Joshua, 
" to the last consideration: id what 
maimer statues are to be dressed, which 
are made iu honour of men, either now 
liTing, or lately departed. This is a 
qnestiun which might employ a long 
discourse of itself. 1 shall at present 
only obaerre, that be who wishes not to 
olM^roci the artist, and prevent his ex. 
kibitiiig bis abilities to the greatest ad- 
▼aotage, would certainly nut desire a 
modem dress. The de&ire of traosmit- 
ting to posterity the shape of modern 
dress inost be acknowledged to be pur- 
chased at a prodigious price, even the 
price of every thing that is valuable in 
art. Working in stone is a very serious 
bosineas ; and it seems to he scarce worth 
while to employ such durable materiala 
in coQveyinfc to posterity a fSsshion of 
which the long^t existence scarce ex- 
eeeds a year. However agreeable it may 
be to the antiquary's principles ofefjuiiy 
and gratitude, that, a$ he has received 
gnsat pleasure from the contemplation of 
the fashions of dress of former ages, he 
wishea to give the same satisfaction to 
future SDiiquaries, yet methinks pictures 
of an inferior style, or prints, mny be 
considered as quite sufficient, without 
prostituting this great art to such mean 
purposes." 

These remarks of Sir Joshna^s 

shoold be acquired by heart by every 

I member of a committee — the off- 

I qirmg of a fine taste and of attentive 

T obeervation. 

There was litUe at the Westmin- 
ster Kail exhibition of last year in 
i the two rovrs of statuary to call for 
L mniiment. or <*Amnlftint. TKa«^ t»oa 



one. Three artists, however, grew 
into favour with the commissioners, 
and were singled out in print for a 
word of approbation, — Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Bell, and Mr. Foley. 
The '' Eve*" of Marshall was, as we 
have said, a figure of thought and 
beauty, but one, we must now add, 
that supplies a meagre idea of the 
mother of mankind. ** The Eagle- 
dayer,*" by Bell, is little more than 
an AoMleroy study, somewhat awk- 
ward, and, we must even add, a little 
extravagant. " The Youth at a 
Stream, by Foley, is, in the highest 
degree affected and disproportionate 
in its parts, thouffh pretty. Merit 
there was in all three, and we must 
add^promtfe. 

We have sculptors, however, of 
considerable merit among us, and 
from whom great things nave been 
expected ; some one-and-twenty, we 
thmk, in ntunber. There are three 
who are Royal Academicians, — Sir 
Richard Westmacott, Mr. £. H. 
Baily, and Mr. Gibson of Rome; 
and three Associates, — Mr. Richard 
Westmacott, Mr. M'Dowell, and Mr. 
Marshall. Without the pale of the 
Academy, we find Behn^ Watson, 
I^ugb, Joseph, Steell, Kirk, Camp- 
bell, and Carew, Gott, Park, Fillans, 
Francis, Foley, Nixon, and Weekes. 
Sir Richard Westmacott b^n his 
career as a sculptor so far back as 
1796, Mr. Baily in 1810, and Mr. 
Gibson in 1816. Joseph and Carew 
are sculptors of some standing, the 
rest are of recent date. 

Mr. Baily's first exhibited work 
was " A Study firom Nature," in the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1810. 
He soon grew into notice, and was 
admitted to the studio and friendship 
of Flaxman. Here he was seized at 
OTice with the classic predilections of 
that eminent sculptor ; an d^ " Her - 
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Such was the beauty of this sketch 
that it won the approbation of Stoth- 
ard, Fuseli, and Flaxman, and, under 
their guidance, a full- sized fi^re was 
begun . The composition of the whole 
was copied from the " Dying Gladi- 
ator,*' and a beautiful figure in a 
model was found out, who consented 
to be cast all over. The " Eve at 
the Fountain," as we now see it, was 
the result of all this preparation and 
care, — a lovely work, which will 
convey Mr. Baily*s name to the 
latest posterity. But this was Baily's 
first, he has done little of im- 
portance since, for his " Eve Listen- 
ing*' is a poor, commonplace creation. 
His portrait-statues and monuments 
are much in the manner of Mr. 
Theed : he is a sculptor by infection^ 
a cross between Theed and Flaxman. 
The works in hand at this moment 
are chiefly busts and portrait-statues. 
There is no Lord E^remont to en- 
courage the higher branches of the 
art. The gallery at Chatsworth is full, 
and the temple at Woburn belongs 
to another Duke of Bedford. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Mr. 
Neeld, it is true, remain, and we are 

glad to hear that the noble marquis 
as given a commission to Mr. Wat- 
son, and, if we are rightly informed, 
the noble commoner a commission to 
Mr. Marshall. Mr* Watson is one 
of our most rising artists ; and Lord 
Eldon, on the recommendation of 
Mr. Allan Cunningham, intrusted 
to his taste and care the Eldon and 
Stowell statues designed forthe ante- 
chapel of New College, Oxford. We 
have seen these twin-statues; the 
two noble brothers are represented in 
their robes of state, sitting on an 
equality side by side. They look the 
very pillars of Law and Justice — as 
grave as Fortescue and Littleton, 
and as fine, artistically speaking, as 
Flaxman^s figure of Mansfield or 
Chantrey*s Cyril Jackson. • 

In the session of 1842 a sum of 
money was voted by parliament for 
the erection of three stattieH in IHa 



P. M'Dowell of LamUm; Lord de 
Saumarez, to Mr. John Steel of £dfei- 
burgh ; and Sir Sydney Smith to Mr. 
Thomas Kirk of Ihtblin. The sum 
set apart for each statue was 1500^ 
and the period for completion re- 
stricted to two years and a half, 
The distribution of these three statues 
reflects the highest credit on the taste 
and impartiality of Sir Robert Peel. 
Men like Westmacott, Baily, Joseph, 
Carew, and Weekes, had had am^^le 
encouragement, not unfrequently to 
very litfle purpose, and it was now 
time to give the younger candidate* 
a chance. 

Four statues were ordered in the 
autumn of last year for the quad- 
rangle of the New Royal Exchange. 
Queen Elizabeth was entrusted to 
Mr. Watson, Queen Victoria to Mr. 
I^ugh, Sir Thomas Gresham to Mr. 
Behnes, and Sir Hugh Myddelton to 
Mr. Joseph. The Gresham com- 
mittee order statues like bOls at thirty 
days' date, as if art was mere op- 
holsterp, and Watson or Behnes were 
men of the same calibre of intellect 
as Gillow or Snell, the respectable 
cabinet-makers of the west end of 
London. Old Queen Bess had to be 
in her niche by the great day of 
opening; and sure enough she jmB 
there, but who could see her P The 
dark corners of your Exchange, Mr. 
Tite, are not the proper receptacles 
for sculpture ; a figure in a packing* 
case would look just as well. Why 
did you employ a sculptor, when a 
stone-cutter would have served as 
well? 

To the list already given of works 
in hand we may add, that Mr. Baily 
is at work on a statue of the Duke 
of Sussex for Freemasons* Hall, and 
Mr. Weekes on a statue of Lord 
Auckland for Calcutta. Subscript 
tion-lists are open for a monument 
to the late Lord Holland (and it is a 
very large subscription already), for 
a statue of Flaxman, and for nionu* 
ments to Sou they and Tom Camp* 

Vwall 'Pftr^raif.afofnoa on» al^ll fffM» 
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Haviivo seen our worthy curate 
released from the weight of nis pecu- 
niary difficulties, and having traced 
his movements, step hy step, with a 
minuteness which, if it shall have 
proved somewhat tedious to the 
reader, will not, we trust, eventually 
be considered a needless trial of his 
patience, we are at liberty to pass 
more rapidly over the events of the 
few succeeding months. After much 
cogitation about the manner in which 
he might venture to address his bene- 
factor the bishop, or whether he ought 
to write to him at all, he hit upon 
the bright idea of sending his lord- 
ship a handsomely bound ** presenta- 
tion copy ** of his recently published 
(but, as has been noticed before, not 
hitherto very popular) volume of 
poetry. To inclose a letter therewith, 
if not exactly a matter of course, was, 
be argued, a step that could not pos- 
sibly give offence, particularly if the 
said letter were so cautiously worded 
as to convince his lordship that his 
bounty had been received and duly 
appreciated without directly taxing 
him with beinff the writer*s benefactor. 
Many a rougn copy, and interline- 
ations innumerable, did our grateful 
curate pen ere he felt assured that he 
should be perfectly understood by 
his generous diocesan, while he pre- 
served his secret inviolate by the use 
of periphrastic language which, to 
any third person, would appear as 
simply that of panegyric. And in 
that light it did appear to the bishop's 
secretary, mto whose hands the letter 
fell, as his lordship was writing at 
the time of its arrival. But, as tney 
were both sitting at the same table, 
the little volume was soon nresented 



M. A., Curate of Milfield,** and, as he 
ran his eye over, and up and down 
sundry paces at random, be continued 
at intervals, "Subjects good — mof 
be poetry, perhaps, as he puts his 
name to it. very rare talent! 
Humph! rhymes, I see, at all events. 
Oh! 8ad,aadl Scceitermn Crisp— "* 
and he drew in his breath with the 
feeling we style having one's " teeth 
on edge,'' ere he read the following 
evidence of our worthy curate's poetic 
talents: — 

*' And let us pray we maj be thine 
la this and all succeeding dmr.** 

" Thine and time !" he exclaimed; 
" what could the poor gentleman be 
thinking of? But, let us see a little 
more. Ubi plurima nUenty j^. mm 
ego^ SfC, Eheu ! jam satu f Semper 
idem J "Worse and worse ! Here's 

* poor ' and * before,' * consort * and 

* court,' * tongue' and * strong,' ' dust' 
and * thirst' Poor fellow ! what an 
infatuation is that of people sap- 
posing themselves to be poets ! But, 
ittter noSy I was visited with it once." 

^* In youth it is a common errar," 
observea the secretary; " men are 
apt to commit themselves into albums 
and cut a sorry figure enough ; but 
in your lordship's case it has been 
very different, for whatever your pen 
has written "* 

** Is thought something of^" said 
his lordship, interrupting him. ^And 
why ? Because I am a bishop. It 
is some praise in lords to write at all. 
That is the way of the world, my 
dear sir. I met with some of my 
doggerel the other day. It was truly 
abominable: worse than this in mv 
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the letter of thanks at Milfield 
Ticarage. 

** I wonder you never thought of 
sending a copy of poems to the 
biafaop hefore ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Meadows. ** It is the very way to 
brii^ them into notice, Henry. Wow 
BtsMTwhat I say ! He promUes to 
read them, and if he reads them he 
mmai like them, Aafs certain; and 
Aem how com he, in conscience, allow 
$fou to continue only a curate in such 
a small, retired place as this when so 
many men, and such very stupid men 
too, are enjoying good living ?" 

How delicioas are the honied words 
of flattery when they fall from lips 
tiiat we love ! 

Our curate afPected to look serious, 
and shook his head, as if to disclaim 
mil participations in such vain ima- 
ginings, while an unsubdued smile 
and a certain sparkling of the eyes 
betrayed his mward gratification. 
What the bishop called the " infatu- 
atioD of supposing himself to be a 
poet^ had long since entered his 
mind, and been cherished occasion- 
ally, particularly during that deli- 
rious period of life called courtship, 
when '* penning a sonnet to his mis- 
tress's eyebrow" may be permitted to 
the most prosaic of mortals. At the 
termination of that preparatory 
ordeal for matrimony, tne delusion 
might have been dispelled, with 
sundry others that we need not 
name, by experience, if his dear Eliza 
had not so frequently and enthu- 
siastically declared how "exceed- 
ingly fond" she was of poetry in 
general, and of his eflPosions in par- 
tienlar. So, under the influence of 
her bright eyes and sunny smiles, he 
at last became a zealous votary of 
Apollo and the Muses, the 

** Patrons of all whote laekletB braiiM. 



ment and advice, a " selection'* was 
made from the heap, and, after much 
vexatious correspondence with un* 
poetical and incredulous publishers, 
duly advertised and "ushered into 
day.** 

Gentle reader I permit us to 
whisper in thine ear that be ought 
not to have relied on Aer judgment. 
If thou art, like him, contemplating 
the exposure of thine effusions to the 
public eye, trust not to the opinion 
of her to whom, of course, many of 
them are addressed, and whose other- 
wise excellent discernment thou hast 
perverted by the witchery of thy 
various mental and personal accom- 
plishments. She^ in thy case, is the 
next worst counsellor to a sycophant. 
Her loving eye can 

" Never see thy fiiults ; 
A flatterer's would nut tbougb thej were 

AS liug^ 
As high Olympus." 

For the first few days after the 
bishop*s letter, ^Ir. Meadows carried 
about with him a copy of his poems, 
and frequently indulged himselr, when 
alone, m perusing certain favourite 
passages, and fancying that his lord- 
ship might be similarly employed at 
the same moment. But when a week 
had elapsed, and there came no com- 
mendatory epistle to cheer him for- 
ward in his poetical career, he began 
to be visited by misgivings and 
doubts whether his httle volume 
were really faultless, and, upon close 
investigation, he actually detected a 
felse rhyme in a short piece that he had 
read and re-read, and had " got by 
heart," and repeated, times innume- 
rable, without discovering it. It was 
very provoking certainljr ; but he con- 
soled himself by reflecting, that the 
triv ial error which had so often escaped 
his own eye was not likely to attract 
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in reply, were subjects of very inter- 
esting, and sometimes very embar- 
rassing speculations, the result of 
which was the getting up of a variety 
of private rehearsals, in which the 
bishop and himself were the ima- 
ginary interlocutors. So, long be- 
fore the arrival of the important day, 
he was prepared with ^* a speech ap- 
propriate for the occasion, whether 
is lordship might see fit to express 
his approbation or admiration before 
the assembled clergy, or in the pre- 
sence of a select few, or in private. 

The idea of being passed over 
without notice seems never to have 
entered his imagination, and yet 
(alas, how great is the difference 
between the poefs dream and stern 
reality!) such would literally have 
been the case had not the kind- 
hearted secretary before mentioned 
whispered something in his lordship*s 
ear as the parish of Milfield was 
named at the visitation, and there- 
upon a slifi;ht smile might be seen on 
his lordship*s countenance as he re- 

filied, "Oh, yes; I recollect:" al- 
uding, of course, to the elegant little 
volume of poems ; but of what na- 
ture his recollections were, the author 
was left to surmise, as, during the 
whole of the day, they were never 
mentioned. 

This was very discouraging, and 
caused him a melancholy journey 
home that night, and when, on his 
arrival there, his beloved Eliza rushed 
forward to meet him, and with spark- 
ling eyes exclaimed, " Well I what 
news ? — what did the bishop say ?** 
his feelings were of a nature that can 
scarcely be understood by any save 
those who have built similar atrial 
castles upon an equally treacherous 
foundation. But, alas, for man^s 
vaunted reason! how numerous 
are thev ! 

On the following morning he wrote 
to his London publishers with the 



when he had perused it he exclaimed, 
'* Poor Eliza I this will disappoint 
her sadly. I cannot hide it from her 
long, as she knows I have written. 
I must endeavour to alleviate — hem I 
Yes — that will do — if I can ; — but, 

I don't know However, I will go 

out and take a walk.** And, putting 
pencil and paper into his pocket he 
went his way, as intent on rhyming 
again as though the letter from town 
had informed him that the reading 
public anxiously waited the issue of 
a second edition, and hoped soon to 
be favoured with another volume. 

Mrs. Meadows watched his de- 
parture unseen, and then, having ob- 
served the postman in the lane, and 
guessing the nature of his charge, 
stole into the study, and, after a little 
rummaging among loose papers, dis-* 
covered the pubfishers* letter and 
read its contents. 

" Poor fellow!** she then in her 
turn ejaculated, " this will disappoint 
him sadly. Heigho ! I did hope that 
he would have made something hand- 
some of his poems. I can't think 
how it is, nor what's come to the 
people. Why can't they buy them, 
and try how tney like them ? I am 
sure I should purchase eveiy new 
book of poetry, if I could afiord it. 
As for that odious bishop, I really 
have no patience with him, for he 
ouffht to be a judge of such matters, 
and he promised to read them ; bat 

Fmsurehehas'ntfOrelse Weill 

I'll try to keep up Henry's spirits, 
and not seem to know any thing 
about it. There 1 go back into your 
hiding-place, you nasty thing!** 
And, thrusting the letter beneath the 
pile from which she had taken it, she 
retired, uttering the somewhat whim- 
sical aspiration, ** I wish I was a 
bishop!*^ 

On the curate's return, he was 
much pleased to find his good lady 
in most excellent spirits, and for that 
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Eliia. We bave botb made a miii- 
take, I fear. Toar partiality hintmco 
yourjudgmeat, and "* 

"^ What!'* sbe exclaimed, laugh- 
iiift ** now we have been married 
almost ten years! There was a time, 
perhaps, when Henrv naed to write 
thoae dokr, delicious little pieces to a 
certain giddyyoong lady, who chose 
to be styled Emma, instead of Eliza; 
then, indeed, she may have a little 
ovorrated, or, rather, discerned any 
happy tnrn of thought or expression 
more readily than a stranger might 
have done ; but since then ^ a change 
hath come o'er the spirit of my 
dreams,'* and I have learned to cri- 
ticise coolly, and really look for 
&alta. Don't you remember how I 
cot you to alter your Ode to the 
Kiffhtingale, and leave out that long 
ugfy name that made the sweet crea- 
ture appear quite voracious, like a 
hawk? Let me see— what was it?" 

" Philomela, my love," said the 
curate, smiling ; *^ it is quite a clas- 
ncal word." 

" It may be classical,'' observed 
the kdy, " but Tm sure it is not 
poetical. Fill-her-meal-her ! Hess 
me ! how dreadfully vulgar it sounds I 
Just as if the bird ate as much at a 
meal as it possibly could ! Ugh ! 
There now— don't say that my par- 
tiality biasses my ju^^ent. ^o, 
no. However it may have been 
once, I can now judge of your writ- 
ings as coolly as though they were 
from the pen of an utter stranger." 

" We sball see," said the curate, 
dryly. "Just have the kindness to 
read that;" and he presented her with 
the following lines addreised to her- 
self:— 

•• When we sate beneath our arbour's 
■hade. 

And I tuned my \yn for thee, 
CareleM I swag, an<f at rtrndom I play'd. 

For thou would 'st smile on me. 

Aad thoo all fondly didtt expect 
The world to ajnjle like tbee : 



which married folks (having long 
since exhausted the re^ar vocabu- 
lary) are wont to sigmfy their very 
high temporary approbation of eacn 
other, and, when the paroxysm had 
somewhat subsided, she assured him, 
that if he had never written a line 
before, those which she had just 
read were quite sufficient to entitle 
him to be called a poet, and he, in 
despite of the strange specimen which 
she had just exhibited of her classiod 
and poetical discrimination—he, good, 
easy, loving, simple-minded creature I 
felt his heart glow within him at the 
voice of the oiarmer, and verily be- 
lieved, at the moment, that his ** effu- 
sion" was really something very 
capital. 

" No, no, Henry," she continued, 
*^ I have not flattered you ; and, as 
for the world's neglect, with such 
talents as yours, it cannot last. Bless 
me! who is that?" 

As she spoke, a venerable-looking, 
well - dressed, elderly gentleman 
passed b^ the window of the little 
parlour m which they were sitting, 
and was presentlv heard tapping wim 
his stick at the front « door, which, as 
usual, stood open. 

** You had better go to him, my 
dear," said Mrs. Meadows ; ** for the 
eirl is at the washtub, and not fit to 
be seen." 

This was very unpoetical, but, had 
she been endowed with prophetic 
powers in her rhapsodies, the arrival of 
the gentleman could not have been 
more opportune. He proved to be the 
Reverend Doctor Barlow, tiie rector 
of Haverton, a village about five 
miles distant. Mr. Meadows had 
once been casually introduced to 
him, but their means and style of 
living were so very different that 
they had never met in society. 
Great, therefore, was our curate's 
surprise when the doctor explained 
the motive of his visit. He had 
come personally, he said, hoping to 
i>revail upon Mr. Meadows to dis- 
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able pretensions, keeping them ever 
on the watch, and exciting suspicions 
of their being treated with disrespect 
and want of courtesy, where nothing 
but kindness is intended — something 
within whispered to Mr. Meadows 
that there was no reason why the 
first advances towards a curate s ac- 
Guaintance should be less punctilious 
tnan they would have b^n had he 
possessed a living, and so he hesitated, 
and perhaps mi^ht have altogether 
declined the invitation, had not the 
doctor, who was much more a man 
of the world, adroitly observed, in a 
jocular strain, "I must mete unto 
others the measure that has been 
meted to me. I was not quite cer- 
tain till last niffht that his lordship 
would do me the honour, and now 
I have to ride over to Damwell 
Rectory and Hawton Vicarage to 
invite our worthy fViends there to be 
of our party. So I must say. Good 
morning! Mind, six o'clock pre- 
cisely. His lordship is sure to be 
punctual. Nay, don't be ceremoni- 
ous, my dear sir. I can find my way 
to my horse, which I left at your gate. 

Our curate accompanied him 
through the garden, the neatness of 
which the doctor admired, and was 
repaid by certain not very jockey like 
encomiums upon his nag fVom the 
mouth of his conductor. They then 
shook hands and separated. 

Now Mrs. Meadows, being en dis-' 
hahiUiy had glided into a room be- 
hind the little parlour before the 
doctor was ushered into it, and either 
the slightness of the partition, or 
some other cause not worth inquiring 
into, had enabled her to hear all that 
passed. Therefore, on her good man's 
return, she exclaimed, — 

" I told you so, Henry I I knew 
how it would be — the bishop has 
read your poems. Oh, I am so de- 



meet you ? It is 90 perfectly natoraL 
Tm sure very often, after I liaveread 
a new poem, I have so longed to see 
the author. You can't think how 
much!" 

The curate affected to treat such a 
notion as ridiculous ; but, neverthe- 
less, to use a common e^ressive 
phrase, it '*kept running in his bead" 
all the next day, although he could 
not help occasionally admitting th^, 
if his lordship had really a wish to 
see him, it was more probably from 
curiosity to know somewhat more, 
personally, of the individual whom 
oe had so generously assisted than 
because that individual had writtai 
a book of poems. 

During the early part of the suc- 
ceeding night, he was somewhat rest- 
less, and towards the morning sank 
to slumbers, not sound and tituuraO, 
«uch as had latterly been his lot, bet 
perplexed by strange freaks of that 
uncontrollable ima^native power, 
which, as though disdaining to rest 
with the body, and r^oicing to escape 
from the trammels of reason, delight- 
eth to exhibit its many -coloured 
** dissolving views" in gorgeous or 
cloudy succession. 

Those which were thus d]q)lajed 
to our sleeper were for the major 
part rery e^reeably preposterous, 
and were terminated by a splendid 
scene in the interior of an e^scopal 
XMilace. There were buhopa, deans, 
and rectors, lofty, old-punted win- 
dows, a long table most admirably 
*^ spread" with a profusion of plate; 
and he, the looker on, seemed to be 
the most honoured guest— ^and yet 
somehow even more than a guest — 
for amid the thousand adommenis of 
that spacious apartment^ as they 
came and went, like the gaudy flies 
of summer, flashing and disappear- 
ing»he not unfrequently caught sight 
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So, with a nughtj efibrt, he stroye 
to manage the lofty step, and, im- 
■lediately as he sprang upward, the 
whole of the platform seemed to give 
way, and he awoke, as a well-known 
Toioe exclaimed, — 

"La I Henry, do you want to kick 
meoutof hed?'' 

'^I b^ your pardon, my dear,"* 
aaid he, "rye been dreaming. I 
hope I haye not hurt you ?" 

^ Why, nos** she replied, laughing; 
** and, as Tm not a gentleman, I sup- 
pose my honour is not hurt either. 
But how ^u could lie and sleep so 
aoond, while it poured with rain as 
it has done, I cannot think. There 
it is again ! K it goes on at this rate, 
Tm sure I can*t tell how you will 
get to Haverton to-morrow, for the 
by-roads wiU be in such a messl"* 

^Nor I,"* said he, yawning, and 
wishing himself asleep again; for, 
after his magnificent dreams, it was 
quite humiliating to reflect upon the 
Tulgar fact, that the state of the wea- 
ther and the roads on the morrow 
were matters of very considerable 
knportanee to him. The butcher^s 
cart was the most genteel-looking 
vehicle in Milfield, but, as it bore the 
name and trade of its owner in large 
letters, was rather an i^fra dig. sort 
of ctMiveyance for a clerflmnan about 
to dine with a bishop. Then farmer 
Williams's pony, besides his vile 
custom of ndling upon his knees, 
would be more than saddle-flap deep 
in water when crossing Squasbby 
hoDow, even if he coiud be per- 
suaded to make the attempt, which, 
as he often insisted on having his 
own way, and our curate was not a 
first-rate horseman, vnis a doubtful 
question. 

^ Too mnst have a post-chaise 
from Eastfbid, Henry," laid Mrs. 
Meadows. *'*' Never mind the expense. 
It won't be thrown away, Im sure." 

"I sappose I musv he replied; 
•* and yet I don't know." And he re- 
fleeted on the injunction in his bene- 
Uaetor^s letter, to ** be prudent in the 
Dse" of him notes, and what his lord- 



rector of Barnwell, offering him a 
seat in his carriage to and m>m Ha- 
verton. 

'' How very kind and thoughtfld ! " 
said he. 

'* It*s all the bishop's doings t " ex- 
claimed his lady. *' I told you how 
it would be. On, I am «o delighted I 
You U go now like a gentleman, as 
you ought, instead of ridins that 
nasty, scrubby little pony Uiat I 
always hate to see you upon. Now 
mind my words! We shall have a 
carriage of our own before long ; and, 
when we have, remember that I told 
you so, and that I advised you to 
publish the poems." 

" I will be sure to recollect," said 
he, smiluig, as he retired to answer 
the note ; and he murmured to him- 
self, ^ There certainly must be som4 
cause for these very marked atten- 
tions, — and what else can it be ?" 

As the day advanced, the sun broke 
forth at intervals between the heavy 
masses of clouds which gradually 
passed away, till but a few were to 
be seen like snow-topped mountains 
in the distance. All wore a cheerful 
aspect without, and the little vicar- 
age was all cheerful within, when 
the inmates caught the sound of 
wheels coming up the lane from the 
yiUaffe-green. It was a very un- 
usual sound, and Mrs. Meadows ran 
up stairs to reconnoitre, and per- 
ceived a plain, neat, open camiu^e, 
driven by a servant in livery, and a 
stout gentleman in black seated 
vnthin. At first she fancied he must 
be the bishop ; but on a nearer view 
she recognised the vicar of Hawton, 
--one of those possessors of eood 
livings whom she had thought nt to 
call "such very ttupid men, too;** 
and in his case she was not alto- 
gether singular in her opinion. The 
carnage slowly ascended, and at 
length stopped at the garden-rate, 
where the girl Martha, who hap- 
pened then not to be at the wash- 
tub, went to meet it. 

**l8 Mister — er — What-d ye; 
call-*em at home, young womanr^ 
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"What's ynr name?" inquired 
the girl. " Ur always tells me to ax 
that?' 

"Stupid fool!^' exelumed the fat 
splenetic vicar, without any visible 
change in his round, flat, unmeaning 
countenance. 

"He, he, he!" giggled Martha. 
"That's the first time as urever heard 
any body <sall unself so :" and away 
she ran laughing into the house to 
make her report. 

Mr. Meadows was much annoyed, 
and instantly hastened to the gate, 
and had commenced an apo&ffy, 
when his obese visitor stopped hiaa 
with, — 

" Never mind, Mister — cr — er — 
All Tve got to say is, that Doctor 
Barlow told me that he had asked 
you to dine with him to-morrow; 
and, as you don't keep a carriage. Til 
take you in mine, if you like, eh F" 

The tmrate expressed his thanks, 
and gave his reason for declining the 
offer, and did not feel as a stranger 
might at the coarse manner in which it 
was made, for he had often heard the 
vicar address others in a similar style, 
and considered it to be " a way he 
had." 

" Oh I ah ! Then Tm too late,^ 
said the stout gentleman. " CouWnt 
come before for the rain. Thought I 
shouldn't have got a ride at all this 
mominff. Always like to have one 
before mnner, or else I haven't any 
appetite, and can't eat. That's very 
uncomfortable." 

"Will you do me the favour to 
alight and take some refi-eshment 
after your ride f " said the curate. 

" No, thank ve. Mister — er — um 
— Humph I I cton't know. It's very 
warm after the rain. Have you got 
such a thinff as — er — er — a drauj^ht 
of mild ale r Not too strong, eh f " 

"I am happy to say we have, — 
and of our own brewrag," was the 
reply; and ^reat satisfaction it ap«- 
t>€»red to give the inouirer, who 
blew a lon^ puff as if he had just 



greatly benefited thereby, insonnieh 
that, from a friendly, he gradually 
assumed a confidential tone, and at 
last, in his abrupt way, said, — 

"Fve a great mind to tell you 
somethinff. Can you keep a secret ?" 

Mr. Meadows stated fais opinioa 
to be that he could. 

" Well, well," continued tlie vkar; 
"at the visitation the other day, the 
bishop's secretary asked a good many 
questions, about ymc, of me and the 
rector of Barnwell. More of kirn 
than me though. Must have eome 
reason. Mister — er — eh P Coold'nt 
make out what, though. Very close. 
Heard him say something about a 
Yoiume of poems. Bless me f what's 
the matter vrith you ? " 

Our worthy curate's ^notion must 
have been great, indeed, to have at- 
tracted the notice of his obtuse visi- 
tor; but, as he said afterward, be 
felt his heart leap within him. 

"An't you well?" inquired the 
vicar. 

"Oh— yes — yes — quite w^U — 
now," said the curate. "It was a 
slight sort of spasmodic affection. I 
have felt someUiing of the same kind 
before," 

"Brandy's the best fbr spasms," ob- 
served his guest, " unless you've some 
dove and poppy cordial, and that^ 
better. Let me see, — what was I 
saying?" 

"" You were aUuding to some 
poems," replied the cniale, tremu- 
lously. 

"Ah, well, so I tra9," said the 
vicar. " The bishop's secretary did 
certainly say, *book of poems.' What 
cofdd he mean ? Can you euess P" 

*^ I can only surmise that, if he 
was speakiuff of me at the time, he 



might possibly be alluding to a little 
volume that I lately published," said 
Mr. Meadows. 

" You publish a volume of 
poems /" exclaimed his guest, starinff 
nim in the face with an air of stupid 
amazement; "well, it's very stnuige 
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•'It WIS pnbliihed in London,** ho 
meekly obeerved ; ^ bat it was adrer- 
tised in the coon^ papers.** 

•«Ah, that aeeonnts for it,** said 
the TicsTi ^ I haTen*t been to town 
lately, and don*t often look at adver- 
tiacinenta, at least, not about books. 
Bnt a wkoU book/W of rhymesi 
BleflB me ! it most nave giyen you a 
deal of trouble! What*s it aU 
about?** 

The pride and proverbial irrita- 
lality of the author had here an in- 
ward struggle with the placid hu- 
mility of the Christian priest; but 
the latter was triumphant, and our 
hero replied, with a smile in which an 
acute observer might have discerned 
a sli^t mingling of contempt, — 

" Why, really, my dear sup, that is 
a very mizzling question to answer 
off-hand; the subiects are so various.** 

**My niece, who is staying with 
roe, is UDCommonly fond of poetry,** 
said his guest, " and 1*11 buy a copy 
for her u you'll tell me where it*s to 
be had.** 

^1 beUeve I happen to have a 
spare copy left,** observed the curate ; 
and he rose and went to a closet 
where (alas, how indomitable is the 
vanity of a poeth he well knew 
that there were forty*nine of the 
fifty copies which had been* sent to 
him frmn London (the one missing 
had been presented to his angling 
visitor). " Yes,** he oontiuued, " here 
it is,** and, retumine to his chair, he 
placed a copv on the table, adding, 
'*lf you will do me the favour to 
accept "" 

^* Hmnph ! I didn't mean to bqg;,** 
snorted the great, &t face, reddening 
with offended pride. 

^ But I doT^said our kind-hearted 
curate, — ^I beg your acceptance 
ofit.** 

''Haiiiph!'* ffnmted the other, 
"Idoo'tquite like— but— oh I— ah I 
— ^yes — 1*11 send you a hare or a brace 
of birds." 



ale's capital — must come and see us 
soon. Mister— er— eh?** 

Then, as the wheels of his car- 
riage began to grind the stones, he 
in&tincU^ muttered sounds still 
more gratmg to the poet*s ear, bdng 
about his niece*8 album. 

Mrs. Meadows* spirits and fVame 
of mind during the rest of that 
eventful day were most enviable. 
Her assertions that **it was all the 
bishop's doings" were now proved 
to be correct to her heart's content, 
and she was thereby so thoroughly 
convinced of her discernment, that 
she favoured her husband with 
sundry repetitions of her previous 
propliecies concerning what would 
happen *^ before long," and at the 
end of each repetition b^;ged him 
not to forget that she had advised 
him to publish the poems. As for 
the curate himself, all power of calm 
reflection seemed to have departed 
from him for awhile. He felt con- 
vinced that his book had mounted 
into a higher atmosphere like a 
balloon, and, to carry on the meta- 

Ehor, he also felt that, the connexion 
etween an author and his work be- 
ing as that of a cord from the bal- 
loon, his own elevation would be a 
naturid consequence; but whether 
the ascending power was to be com- 
municated to him, in such a measure 
as to merely enable him to overleap 
obstacles hitherto insurmountable, 
and thus '*^make the rough places 

Slain" in his- path of life, or whether 
e mi^bt be suddenly jerked up to 
an emmence, were questions which a 
gleam of common sense told him 
could only be ascertained by time, 
and were, therefore, not worth think- 
ing of. But yet he could not avoid 
thinking of them, that is, if such 
dreamy reveries as his be worthy 
the name of thought. Thus bis 
mind continued in a state of esi^iai 
bewilderment till the hour of tm 
family evenmg devotions drew nign. 
T* «.«- \>io h^hi* nrvkvinualv to tneir 
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been unduly tinctured vrith ambi- 
tion and pride. 80, wben at night 
and in private he offered up his cus- 
tomary orisons, he returned thanks 
for having been conducted safely 
through so many past difficulties, 
and being strengthened to endure in 
the midst of poverty and ** evil re- 
port,*' and then he earnestly entreated 
that he might not be left to himself 
nor forsaken " in the time of his 
prosperity." 

At the appointed hour on the 
following dav the rector of Bam- 
well made his appearance in his 
chariot, — an event which, even more 
than the vicar of Hawton*s call on 
the previous day, attracted the notice 
of the villagers, and, more particu- 
larly, of Ingram the shopkeeper and 
his opposite neighbour Briggs the 
landlord ; but, when they afterwards 
discovered that their curate was 
really gone in the said chariot over 
to Haverton to dine with the bishop, 
the "sensation" was prodigious, and 
the two worthies sported some rather 
coarse jocularity with reference to the 
extraordinary sermon preached on 
the memorable Sunday after the 

S arson had so unexpectedly paid his 
ebts. 

" His account with me is running 
up again," said Ingram, "but Tm 
not afraid notr." 

"He's booked for a place, you 
may depend on't," observed Briggs ; 
" a vicarage, or prebenditty, or sum- 
mut, and I don^ care how soon he 
gets it, — not as how I wishes him 
gone, for we sha'n't get a better in 
a hurry, but because he deserves 
it." 

" If the old vicar should happen 
to hop the twiff," said Ingram, " and 
he should get the living, that would be 
capital ; for Mrs. Meadows is one that 
vnll spend, and a famous customer 
she would make, and never bother 
one about the price of things." 

While his character and 
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spicuons with his hands behind him 
and his head thrown back. 

Our curate was a little nervous i^ 
the moment, and had not previously 
been introduced to the three other 
clergymen, so, after that ceranony 
had been despatched in a hasty birt 
most friendly manner, he felt as 
most timid men who are nnaocns- 
tomed to dine out are apt to feel 
when waiting for the announcement 
of dinner, fie did not exactly know 
what to do with himself; and that 
feeling was increased by a moment- 
ary silence of which he suspected 
that he was the cause. It was very 
awkwaYd, and by way of relie(^ and 
because his stout friend was his 
nearest neighbour and they had so 
recently met, he approached him and 
respectfully inquir^ after his health. 

" None the better for that lot of 
ale you got me to drink with yon 
yesterday at your house," replied 
the uncouth being in a tone that. 
rendered it impossible for any one 
present to lose a syllable of his 
speech. 

Our poor curate^s fiice was in- 
stantly suffused with crimson. To 
be thus denounced before his dio- 
cesan as an immoderate ale-drinker 
was too much, and he could scarcely 
contrive to stammer, — 

"My dear sir, I — I — am very 
sorry, when he was intermpted by 
a loud, hearty laugh from the bishop, 
which ivas immecuately taken up by 
the rest of the party, and did not 
entirely cease till a servant ent^^ed 
with the welcome summons to table. 
Then another trial of a very dififer- 
ent nature avraited him. There was 
no lady present, as their worthy host 
was a widower ; so, after placing the 
bishop on his right, he exclaimed^— > 

" Where is Mr. Meadovrs P Come^ 
my dear sur, 3rou are the only 
stranger here; therefore, if yon 
please, take this chair." And oar 
nero, still smarting under the ale- 
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cttonpt at ** drawing him out,** and 
then tt was done so skilfhl^ and 
without apparent design, that onr 
eiunte, at the remoyal of the second 
eonise, was astonished to find him* 
self engaged in eooTersation with the 
hisbop, and still more whai he caught 
himself a|^n the point of correcting 
his lordship in a misquotation ; but 
he hestated before the audacity was 
oonmntted, and there was an awk- 
ward pause. 

"You think me wrong?" inquired 
the iMshop, smiling. 

** Why, certainly,** replied our cu- 
rate, ^1 did fancy the passsge ran 
diffExently, but your lordship is no 
doubt right.'* 

"Nay, nay,** said his lordship, 
jocularly, " that will not do for me, 
n^ good sir. I am not the bishop 
or whom the story is told about 
whist-playing, that he always ex- 
pected to be allo¥red to name what 
suit should be trumps after he had 
well sorted the caras in his own 
hand. So pray deal honestly with 
me, and let me have your reading.** 

Thus urged, Mr. Meadows repeated 
the passage in question correctly. 

"Thank you,** said his loi^p; 
" that is it : I remember it now as 
well as though I had just read it— 
thank you. AUow metotdcewine 
withyou.** 

What on honour for a poor curate ! 
his hand trembled as be lifted the 
^ass, and as it met his lips he could 
warcely repress a gasp of pleasure 
St the thought of how his dear 
Eliza's eyes would sparkle with de- 
light when he should tell her what 
had oocorred. But this was merely 
s fivetaste of wrbat was to follow; for, 
on several occasions during the even- 
ing, the bishop appealed to him upon 
classical subjects, as though it were 
an understood thing that he was the 
best scholar in company; and when 



erer, the fat rioar of Hawtou was 
the only man who appeared to wince 
at the reminiscence, and he erunted 
into his neighbour*8 ear, "/ neyer 
tried for honours I^ an observation 
to which his neighbour, who knew 
him well, replied dryly, and with a 
sarcastic smile, " I should think not.** 

Our hero expressed, as well as he 
was able, how hiflrhly he felt ho- 
noured that his cou^e efforts should 
be held in remembrance, and, with 
reference to what his lordship had 
added respecting "keeping up his 
reading,** said something of his resi- 
dence in a country village, where 
his parochial duties were so light as 
to leave him abundance of leisure. 
The conversation then took its former 
course, and the hours passed plea- 
santly away, with nothing more par- 
ticularly personal to our hero till 
toward the close of the evening, 
when their host, who was an enthu- 
nastic antiquary, was displaying in 
the drawing-room his interleaved 
and "illustrated** copy of the county 
history. 

" That is a singular old font,** ob- 
served the bishop, examining a boldly 
drawn sketch. 

*' They talk of it as anterior to 
the Norman conquest,** said the doc- 
tor, " and I consider it to be of the 
time of the Heptarchy. Here, — Mr. 
Meadows ! just step this way. How 
old do you imagine the font in your 
church to be ?** 

" I have never studied such mat- 
ters,** was the reply, " and certainly 
would not venture upon any vague 
guess in the presence of Dr. Barlow, 
whom we ail consider to be our best 
authority.** 

"It is really a ffreat curiosity,** 
said the bishop, "I should like much 
to see it.** 

"That can be very easily ma- 
naged,** observed the doctor ; ^' it js 
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as their worthy host, when his lord- 
ship cut him short by exclaiming, — 

"No, no, my good sir, that will 
not do for me ; I hare not forgotten 
what our friend the vicar here said 
about your ale. I am sure it must 
be vtry excellent to have tempted 
him to take too much.** 

The emphasis on the word Mm 
was perfectly understood bv all pre- 
sent, save tlie stolid individual him- 
self, who, as though he had been 
appealed to, immediately said, in his 
usual blunt way, — 

"As good small ale as ever one 
could wish to drink, and, if I had 
left off after the first draught, there 
would have been nothing the matter, 
but I was a fool ^" 

** Well, well,** observed his lord- 
ship, "a man may be forgiven for 
being so once^ but as I am fore- 
warned I shall endeavour to be satis- 
fied with the first draught. And 
so, my good sir," he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. Meadows, 
'^do not endeavour to tempt me 
&rther. However, as we are all 
poor, weak creatures, I shall make a 
stipulation for my own defence ; and 
that is, that in cnse time should 
allow me to partake of your hospi- 
tality after we have seen the font, 
if I find you have made cmy^ even 
the most trivialy preparations for me, 
beyond plain breaa and cheese and 
the aforesaid excellent ale, I must 
positively decline taking a seat at 
your board." 

Mr. Meadows promised strict obe- 
dience to the injunction, and very 
highly estimated the kindly, con- 
siderate motives with which he felt 
it was made; and shortly after the 
rector of Bamweirs carriage was 
announced, and he took leave in a 
frame of mind that would have been 
truly enviable save for one draw- 
back, and that was a feeling of dis- 
appointment and mortification be- 
cause his book of nopmfi hud nnt hppn 



''Yes,** said he, «<h]8 lord^ipi 
have perceived that I was greatly 
excited; and, certainly, once or twice I 
felt very nervous. If he had spoken 
of the poems<ft^I am alraidi snould 
have made a sorry figure.** 

On his arrival at the vicarage, be 
found his beloved Eliza had been 
long sitting alone, anxioudy wsiting 
his return. 

"Yon should have gone to bed, 
and have let Martha ait up, my 
dear," said he. 

"Just as if I could have slept !" 
she exclaimed. "But I canH talk of 
any thing else now. Tell me — tell 
me! — you know what — all about 
it I — rm dying to know !" 

"Then sit down and compose 
yourself, Eliza," said he, "yon readly 
quite alarm me;" and he induced 
her to take a se^t, but composure 
was quite out of the question, (or 
she was pale and trembling with 
anxious curiosity. "All is weQ, my 
love,** said he. 

"That*s right!" she exclaimed, 
" there — now I breathe again — Tm 
ouite composed now! So 00 on, 
do! tell me all! Was not the bnhop 
delighted with your poems ?" 

Our curate had expected this ques- 
tion, and was prepared to evade it. 
Therefore he replied, — 

"One thing at a time: I must 
tell the tale m my own way, or I 
shall never get to the end.** 

And he proceeded to relate aQ 
that had occurred during the even- 
ing, while she sat with one arm 
resting on his shoulder, and her 
large blue eyes gazing upward in- 
tently into his, as if there to read 
what was oomingbefore the words 
were uttered. When he spoke of 
the bishop*s taking wine with hira, 
those eyes did sparkle as he antici- 
pated, and she lifted her head some- 
what higher, and looked — yes, that 
certainly was the ennression — veiy 
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I and &e fiur kdy was Tinted 
fay dreams, in which all was yery 
agreeable, except the appc^utmce of 
many tables fdrnidked with bread 
and dieese and beer. 

The fi^owing morningwas a busy 
one with both, and before noon they 
eoBtriyed to get the church and the 
Ticange into tolerable order. Then 
the children were dressed in their 
Sunday suits, and the maiden Martha 
reoeiyed diyera hints on etiquette, 
and was particularly enjoined not 
to speak unless she was spoken to i 
and scarcely were all these arrange- 
ments complete, when their right 
lererend yisitor made his appear- 
ance on horseback, accompanied by 
Dr. Barlow, and followed by a single 
serrant. 

Mr. Meadows met them at the little 
guden^gate, where th^ alighted, 
and immediately nroceeded on foot 
to the church, while the horses were 
taken by the servant dovm to the 
Crown, and, of course, created no 
small sensation in the village. 

The bishop ^oimined and made a 
few remarks on the font, but was 
evidently not quite so much aufcM 
in antiquarian matters as the doctor, 
who, for about ten minutes, favoured 
them with his observations and de- 
doctKHia upon what was before their 
eyes, and tnen left them abruptly to 
examine an ^ old brass *' m the 
chancel, where they presently caught 
a|^t of him on his hands and 



•^We have all our hobbies,** ob- 
served his lordship, smiling; **our 
worthy friend is now on his, and it 
is a very harmless one, particularly 
as he can afR^rd to ride it. He told 
me that there was sometbine he 
wished to oopv correctly, so, if you 
please, we wul leave bun, and take 
a turn or two in your garden till he 



they were walking to and fro in th« 
vicarage-garden, engaged in close 
and, to Mr. Meadows, most interest- 
ing c<mversation, a very small por- 
tion of which need be given in de- 
tail. 

^The young gentleman in ques- 
tion,** said the bishop, **is the son 
of a very old friend of mine. He is 
now fifUen years of sfe, very ami- 
able in disposition, and of excellent 
abilities. What his scholastic de- 
ficiencies may be you will discover. 
Now, as to terms, for we must be 
explicit, I know how you are situ- 
ated, and, of course, you must at 
first be put to some little expense, 
which may not be altogether con- 
venient.*' 

*^Your lordship's kindness,** ex- 
claimed our curate, alluding to the 
hundred poimds which he had never 
ventured to mention, — "your lord- 
ship's kindness has anticipated "^ 

" Not another word on tiuU sub- 
ject,** said his lordship, peremptorily ; 
" I remember when I was a curate 
and took pupils: and one of the 
greatest pleasures I enjoy from my 
present position is the power that 
It occasionally affords me of serving 
my brethren of the clergy who have 
been less fortunate. Now to busi- 
ness. As young Charles Hunter 
will be, at least for a time, your wLy 
pui^l, and will, consequently, occupy 
your time solely, I shall write to his 
father, and state that your terms are 
three hundred a-year, unless ^'* 

"Oh, my lord!" exclaimed the 
poor curate, ".I really ^" 

"Don't interrupt me, my good 

sir,** said the bishop; "those were 

my terms when I pupilised, and so 

that's settled, ay, ana iust in time, 

too, for here comes the doctor. And 

now for the bread and cheese and 

ale, for which my ride has criven me 
w A !l*;*« M " 
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heaaty of her eountenanoe was in- 
creased by ber inward feelings of 
delight and gratitude, nor bow stead- 
fastly and trance-like ber own eyes 
were fixed upon tbe bisbop, witb an 
expression or affectionate veneration. 
Their mute eloquence was not lost 
upon tbe worthy prelate, though they 
did not (as migntbave happened bad 
both been young and single) deprive 
bim of bis appetite. He appeared 
to enjoy tbe frugal meal exceed- 
ingly, and all would have '* gone off 
well" bad not tbe lady of the bouse 
(like too many other good folks 
when entertaining honoured guests) 
attempted someSiing beyond the 
strength of ber household establish- 
ment. Though restricted to bread 
and cheese and ale, she resolved to 
do things in proper style, and so the 
latter was placea upon a table (called 
a sideboard for the occasion) in a 
comer of tbe room, and beside it was 
placed, dressed in her Sunday clothes, 
with ber back against the wall, ber 
bands crossed l^ore ber, and ber 
mouth wide open, the uncouth, ruddy- 
faced Martha, having, as before 
hinted, been strictly warned not to 
speak unless she was spoken to, 
and, if needful to say any thing to 
tbe bishop, to be sure to use bis 
title. 

Conversation was going on very 
pleasantly, when bis lordship, having 
previously heard her name, suddenly 
turned bis bead toward her, and, in 
a cheerful tone, exclaimed, — 

"Now then, Martha, I shall be 
obliged to you for a glass of ale.** 

"Lord to be sure r cried Martha, 
starting forward to tbe table, and 
then rushing back to tbe sideboard 
to perform her duty. 

Foor Mrs. Meadovrs half rose fnnn 
her seat, and tbe curate*s face was 
flushed witb crimson. The doctor 
bit bia lins. and ihtt hifihnn InnlcMl 



by ber replying, in tbe kindest 
manner possible, — 

" Yer be heartily welcome, Pse 
sure, my lordship.** 

This being too much for tbe doc- 
tor, be immediately ^ve ¥ray to a 
fit of laughter, in which tbe bishop 
soon joined bim. Their exam^ 
was prudently follo¥red by their host 
and nostess, and then ^wtha, wifch 
an indistinct notion that she bad 
said or done something very clever, 
joined the chorus in a most exhila- 
rating giggle, till she was obliged to 
place ber hands upon ber knees to 
Keep herself from falling, and then 
ber mistress gave her a well -under* 
stood private signal of dismissioD, 
at which she started upright, and 
bounced out of tbe room. 

"That's a jewel of a girl, Mea- 
dows,'* exclaimed tbe merry doctor; 
" I have not had such a hearty laugh 
for many a day.** 

" Nor I !** said the bishop, " though 
really her first exclamation was 
rather startling.** 

" I never heard ber make use of 
an improper expression before," ob- 
served our curate; "I cannot con- 
ceive how she could "^ 

"There must be some mistake T 
said Mrs. Meadows. "Pray excuse 
me, I really must ask ber what she 
meant.** And right glad of a pre- 
text she withdrew from tbe scene of 
ber mortification. 

The inquiry proved satisfactory as 
to the state of Martha's morals. She 
bad intended to say " my lord,** but, 
as she averred, the bishop bad turned 
round upon her so suddenly that 
she was " taken at a nonplush," and 
the "my** stuck in her throat. 

A very pleasant and memorable 
hour was that which followed. Into 
the particulars of tbe conversation, 
wbidi was principally betvreen the 

hifthnn un(\ iht* onmtt^. vita tw^hI not 
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tnd, if I nuBtake not, we may say 
of our kind entertainer, making all 
dae allowance for the frailties of 
our common nature, that 'e*en his 
filings lean to Yirtue*s side.^ ** 

" No doubt of it, my lord," said 
the doctor; **a piteous tale will, at 
any time, draw the last shilling 
firam his pocket, though he scarcely 
knows where the next is to come 
from." 

^His last shilling!** exclaimed 
die iHsfaop; "surely, my dear sir, 
yon cannot mean that he is now in 
any pecuniary difficulties ? My good 
fnend and secretary made very par- 
ticular inquiries on that head before 
I asked you to invite him to meet 
me, and the result was perfectly sa- 
tiifiMiory.** 

"I am extremely happy to hear 
it,** observed the doctor; "but the 
&ct is, that I really know nothing 
«f his circumstances, though, cer^ 
tainly, some months since, there 
was a whisper of his having incurred 
debts with some tradespeople of the 
ndghbourhood.** 

" Some months since ! ** exclaimed 
his lordship; "ah, my dear doctor, 
that's ^nite another affair. My in- 
fittination is of a much more recent 
date. He has no such incumbrances 
now, you may rely upon it. At 
least, I hope not, for he ought not 
to be in debt** 

" Not if be can help it, my lord,** 
said the doctor, with a very signi- 
ficant smile ; " certainly not, if he 
ean contrive to keep all clear and 
smooth, but how that is to be 
managed with seventy odd pounds 
a- year is utterly beyond my com- 
prehensioD.** 

" Simply because you have never 
been compelled to make the experi- 
ment,** observed the bishop ; " but I 
have. My first curacy did not bring 



me in quite so much, and yet I made 
it suffice for aU my wants, and had 
somewhat to spare for the poor.** 

Now this was perfectly true ; but 
lus lordship, like many others who 
have been prosperous in life, when 
indulging in reminiscences of his past 
career, omitted certain contingencies 
which ought to be tdken into con- 
sideration. Thus he seemed to have 
forgotten that, during the year of 
his holding the said curacy, he had 
not had occasion to appropriate any 
portion of his slender stipend to 
other than the simple household 
necessaries of the passing da^. It 
was his first cure, he came to it with 
a wardrobe superabundantly filled, 
took possession of s well-furnished 
house and well-stocked garden, and 
his cellar was liberally supplied by 
his father. How he might have 
managed had he continued there till 
his clothes were threadbare and his 
cellar empty is another affiur ; but he 
contrived to get through the year as 
has been stated, and uie economical 
achievement was among his pleasant 
recollections. 

" You must have manaeed well, 
then, my lord,** observed Dr. Bar- 
low, and then with a smile inquired, 
" with a wife and three children 
did you say ?** 

"No, no!** said the bishop, "oh, 
no! when I married I took pupils. 
That is what our friend here should 
have done long since. Well, well, 
it*s settled now, and if— but I make 
no promises. You would be asto- 
nished to see the nnmerous appli- 
cations made to me whenever any 
little thing falls in or even is likely to 
&11 in. And from suck quarters, too ! 
Then we must also consider the un- 
certainty of life. It would be wrong 
to say more than that I will not 
forget him.** 
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A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 

Pabt IL 

FBOM THB BELL AND HOBN9, BBOMPTON, TO LITTLB CHBLSBA. 



To return to the contmuation of 
MicHAEL*8 Place. It is divided be- 
tween No6. 11 and 12 by Michael's 
Gboys, wfiich led to Brompton 
Grange, for some years, the seat 
of the favourite veteran vocalist, 
Braham, who made his appearance 
as a public singer at the age of ten 
years, and so far back as 1787. The 
Grange was taken down in October 
1843, and, in the course of the fol- 
lowing twelve months, its spacious 
grounds have been covered by a de- 
cided crescent i&nd other buildings. 
Brompton Grange, which was con- 
structed by NoYOsielski for his own 
residence, was, previous to Mr. Bra- 
ham's tenancrv, occupied by a gentle- 
man of large fortune and weak nerves, 
which were most painfully affe<^ed 
bj the tone of a bell. After con- 
siderable research, this spot was se- 
lected for his London residence, in 
the belief that there he would be 
secure from annoyance. But the 
folly of human anticipation was 
speedily illustrated by the building 
of Brompton Church on the north 
side of his abode, and of Chelsea New 
Church on the west ; so that, what- 
ever way the wind blew, 

" The sound of the church-going bell " 

was certain of being wafted to the 
Grange, which was got rid of in con- 
seauence. 

From Michael's Grove, Bsobipton 
Cbbscemt (Old Brompton Crescent, 
as it will now be called, unless the 
name of Jslclipsed Crescent be aa- 



Indies, where he held the appoint- 
ment of Provost- Marshal of Antigfoa. 

At No. 13 Brompton Crescent re- 
sided Charles Incledon, the rivml ofhm 
neighbour Braham, whose singing be 
was wont to designate as " Itafia^sed 
humbug ;" declaring that no one but 
himself, Charles Indedon, knew bow 
to sing a British ballad : and it must 
be admitted, that '* The Storm^ and 
" Black-eyed Susan,** as sung by In- 
cledon, produced a deep impresaton 
on the public mind. He was a na- 
tive of Comvndl, and the son of a 
medical gentleman. As a chorister, 
under the tuition of Jackson, in Elze- 
ter Cathedral, Incledon acquired bk 
knowledge of music; for wben be 
was fifteen he entered the roytki 
navy, in which he served in tbe 
West Indies fh)m 1779 to 1783, wbe& 
he abandoned the naval profeasioiii 
and ioined a theatrical company at 
Soutnampton. After a popular pro- 
fessional career of upwarcb of forlgr 
years as a public smger, Incledon 
died at Worcester, on the 11th of 
February, 1826. 

Of Incledon many amusing anec- 
dotes are told, chiefly caused bgr 
his inordinate vanity, and his mental 
singleness of purpose. He thou^it 
of no one but himself; he saw no- 
thing beyond the one and immediate 
object at which he grasped ; and yet 
these faults were caused rather by- 
natural weakness of intellect than by 
an unkind or selfish disposition. In 
fact, Incledon lived and died a 
petted servant of the public ; wbicb 
administerMl intnTicitfincr Hmn<ylt«a tt/t 
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E the Genun oompoKr Weber, in his 
\ opera of Oheron^ which was produced 
Kit C4)Yent Garden on the 12th of 
[Mij, 1826,* cannot be forgotten; 
la&d to Planch£*s knowled^ of cos- 
[tiime and taste for pictorial effects 
Etfae English stage is deeply indebted. 
^Q the drawing-room of this house 
are some of our most agreeable 
dramas been composed, and 
g could have been, in its 
uid appointments, more tjrpi- 
of Plancne*s dialogue than was 
apartment, — smart and neat, 
^or all occasioDs, and suited in a 
nt to the present purpose, what- 
> that might be. it was polished 
i elegant ; but there was nothing 
Tflaous, beyond a bit of exquisite 
I on the mantel-piece, or a pic- 
excellent in its way, on the 
^ ;8omething which pleased the eye, 
1 which the mind received and re- 
^ like a nicely pointed joke. A 
l-uuDted portrait of Planche hun- 
: ^y firi^ the Royal Acade- 
which has been engraved, 
opposite to the fireplace ; and, 
to carry out the similitude be- 
Plaache*8 writings and the 
- where thev were written, fold- 
g-doors reveafed a back drawing- 
^ which, like his memory, was 
Wy stored with the works of heralds 
2 aotiqaaries, and of our elder dra- 
and poets, so judiciously ar- 
that in a moment he was 
<^ producing the precise 
. ^ or the effect which he de- 
; "red. At the same time so com- 
petclv was this little battery of 
wwwledge masked ^nder quaint 
madiiigg and tasteful covers, that no 
poe suspected what a mine of leam- 
^ lay beneath ; nor, tike his own 
°i^tal resources, was a volume dis- 
pUved without cause, or unclasped 
^luKmt its effect. 

Speaking earnestly to Planch^ re- 
'P^cting ihe pains and pleasures of 
ittihorftiip, L. E. L.. once said, " I 



BromptoQ Grange, where long may a 
Muse like his be invoked to amuse a 
delighted multitude I 

Mr. C. J. Richardson, an architect, 
whose publieatioos illustrative of 
Tudor architecture and domestic 
English antiquities have materially 
tended to diffuse a feeling of respect 
for the works of our ancestors, and 
to forward the growing desire to {ire- 
serve and restore edifices which time 
and circumstances have spared to the 
country, resides at No. 22 Brompton 
Crescent 

The continuation of Michaju^'b 
Place, which we left on our right 
to visit MichaeFs Grove and Bromp- 
ton Crescent, is the comer house, 
now Dr. Cahill and Mr. Hewett's, 



Mo. i«» 

where Lewis Schiavonetti, a distm- 
guished engraver, died on the 7th of 
June,1810,attheageoffifty-five. He 
was a native of Ba^ano, in the Vene- 
tian territory, and the eldest son of a 
stationer, whose large &mily and mo- 
derate circumstances made nim itladly 
accept the offer of Julius Golim, a 
painter of some repute, to receive bis 
•on, at the age of thirteen, for in- 
struction in the arts. In three years 
after, Golini expired in the arma ot 
his youthful pupil. Upon the death 
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sacristan to a church, and oould oficr 
him no better accommodation for 
study than the sacristy. The cir- 
cnmstanCes of Schiavonetti not per- 
mitting him to seek for higher in- 
struction, he remained with this mas- 
ter about twelve months, when, find- 
ing that he had learned all that poor 
Lorio was able to teach, and feeling 
an aversion to work occasionally 
among dead bodies, he determined to 
alter liis situation. A copy of a 
** Holy Family," from Butolozzi, 
after Carlo Maratta, ^Euned Schia- 
vonetti immediate employment from 
Count Remaudini, ana attracted the 
notice of Suntach, an engraver and 
printseller, in opposition to Remau- 
dini. 

About this time there came to 
Bassano a Mr. Testolini, of Vioenza, 
a wretched engraver of architecture, 
but a man of consummate cn^ and 
address. He became acquainted with 
Schiavonetti at Suntacns, and, find- 
ing in his genius and tractable dis- 
position a tool which h^ could use 
to great advantage, he e^aged him 
to work at his house. Bartolozzi's 
engravings in the chalk manner were 
then in ^eat repute at Bassano, and 
Testolini made several abortive at- 
tempts to discover the process. His 
young friend succeeded better, and 
unitated several of Bartolozzi*s prints 
to perfection; and Testolini took 
some of Schiavonetti's productions to 
the son of Bartolozzi at Venice, arid 
passed them as his own. They 
gained him an introduction to ihsX 
artist, and an invitation to London, 
where he was then in full occupa^ 
tion, and his works highly appreciated. 
The change of climate seems to have 
deteriorated the talents of Testolini, 
but such was his adroitness that he 

red a complete ascendancy over 
easy temper of Bartoloni, and 
Hved in his house at North End, 
Fulham, about three years. Durimr 



irate this, procured Bartoloizi to 
write a letter of nerstiasioii, partly 
dictated by himself; and, confident <h 
its effect, he set out for Italy to bring 
Schiavonetti over. During his ab- 
sence Bartolozzi gained an insight 
into his real character and interested 
views, and, on his return vrith his 
prot^S^ told him that his house was 
no longer open to him, but that 
Schiavonetti was welcome to conader 
it his home. Testolini, bowever, 
having found a house in Sloane 
Square, soon persuaded Schiavonetti 
that it would be better for him to 
follow his fortune than to remain 
with Bartolozzi, to which Schiavo- 
netti consented. This circumstance 
terminated the connexion between 
Bartolozzi and Schiavonetti, and 
shortly after the reputation of the 
latter as an engraver became estab- 
lished in London, where he condncted 
every transaction he was engaged in 
with an uprightness and int^prity 
that cause nis memory to be equally 
respected as a gentleman and as ah 
artist. The "Madre Dolorosa,** after 
Vandyke ; the portrait of that master 
in the character of Paris; Alieb^el 
AngeWs cartoon of the ^^ Surprise of 
. the Soldiers on the banks of the Amo;*" 
a series of etchings from deaigna by 
Blake, illustrative of Blair*s Grari, 
with a portrait of Blake after Phil- 
lips; the *' Landing of the British 
troops in Egypt," from De L^mther- 
bourg ; and the etching of the *^ Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,** from StotbardTa 
admired picture, are some of tiie 
most esteemed works of Lewis Selm- 
vonetti. His funeral, which took 
place on the 14th June, from Mi- 
chaers Place, was attended by West, 
the president, Phillips, Tresluun, and 
oth^ members of the B^al Aende- 
my, bv his countiyman V endranuni, 
and almost all the distingui^Hed eo^ 
gravers of the day, with other artast^ 
and friends to art. j 
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m ^e ooeoptttitm of Mr. Wagell, a 
nm enc^Yer, whoee works are 
Btfhly piiaecL 

Mia Pope, an actress of consider- 
able reputalion, died at No. 17 
I Michaels Place, on the 30th July, 
I 1818, aged seventy -five. Her ta- 
! knts had been cultivated by the 
celebrated Mrs. Clive, and she was 
s distinguished by the notice of Garrick. 
As a r ep r esentative of old women, 
Miss Pope is said to have been un- 
dvalled; and, for more than half a 
century, she remained constant to 
the boards of Drury Lane Theatre, 
never having performed at any other, 
with the exception of a season at 
Dublin and another at Liverpool. 

Mr. John Heneage Jesse, m 1842, 
while engaged in the publication 
<it Memoirs of the Court of England, 
. from the Bevolvtum of 1688 to the 
jyesih <^ George 11^ 3 vols. 8vo., a 
cootinaation of his History of the 
Cmtri of England during &e Re^ 
of the Stmartsy lodged at No. 18. 

Mr. Yates, the manager of the 
Adelphi Theatre, and an actor of 
cooAoerable and varied powers, re- 
sided at No. 21 Michael's Place im- 
mediately previous to his accepting 
a short engagement in Lreland, where 
i he ruptured a blood-vessel, and re- 
. turad to England in so weak a state 
• that he di^ on the 21st June, 1842, 
* few days after his arrival, at the 
^Bton Hotel, Euston Square, from 
whence it was considered, when he 
*«*ched London, imprudent to re- 
wive him to Brompton. He was in 
^*^ ^orty-fifth year of his age, and 
»^ his first appearance in London 
« Covent Garden on the 7th No- 
wmher, 1818. On the 30th Novem- 
W, 1823, Mr. Yates married Miss 
^Jf^ton, an exemplary woman, and 
w iccomplisbed actress now bearing 
««^«me. Before Mr. Yates' tenan- 
^^ No. 21 was the residence of Mr. 



fomung the Nurse in Borneo and 
Juliet 

No. 25 MichaeFs Place may be 
nointed out as the house in which 
Miss Pope, ** the other delicious old 
woman,** dwelt previous to her re- 
moval to No. 17 ; and No. 26, as the 
lodgings of Mrs. Mathews, when 
occupied in the composition of the 
Memoirs of her husband,* the emi- 
nent comedian, — 

" A man so various, that he seemed to be, 
Not one, bat all mankind's epitome." 

The ground upon which Michaers 
Place and Brompton Crescent are 
built was known by the name of 
'* Flounder Field,** from its usual 
moist and muddy ptate. This field 
contained fourteen acres, and was 
part of the estate of Alderman Henry 
Smith, which in this ndghbourhood 
was upwards of eighty-four acres. 
He was a native of Wandsworth, 
where he is buried. From very hum- 
ble circumstances, he rose to be an 
alderman of London — from circum- 
stances so humble, indeed, that, ac- 
cording to tradition, he had been in 
early Lfe whipped out of a parish in 
Surrey for b^ging there. Being a 
widower, and without children, he 
made over all his estates in 1620 to 
trustees for charitable purposes, re- 
serving out of the produce 5002. 
a-year for himself. He died in 1627-8, 
and the intent of his will appears to 
have been to divide his estate equally 
between the poorest of his kindred, 
and in case of any surplus it was to 
be applied to the rdief and ransom 
of poor captives. Mr. Smith is 
said, but we know little of the his- 
tory of this benevolent and extraor- 
dinary man, to have himself suffered 
a lon^ captivity in Algiers. No ap- 
plication having been made for many 
years to redeem captives, and the 
chaimants* portion, under the name 
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north or right-hand side of the main 
Fulham road, between the Bell and 
Horns public-house and Pelham 
Crescent, consists of twenty-four 
houses built in the years 1827 and 
1830, and divided by Alfred Plaoe: 
before each portion there is a respect- 
able inclosure, and behind numerous 
new streets, squares and houses have 
been, and are being built, extending 
to the Old Brompton Road. 

No. 19 Alexander Square was the 
residence of Captain Glascock, now 
commanding H.M.S. Tyne, whose 
pen has ennched the nautical novel 
literature of England* with the same 
racy humour which has distinguished 
hb professional career. When com- 
manding in the Douro, some commu- 
nications which Glascock had occasion 
to make to the Governor of Oporto 
not having received that attention 
which the English captain consi- 
dered was due to them^ and the 
governor having apologised for his 
deafness, Glascock replied that in 
future he would write to his ex- 
cellency. He did so, but the pro- 
ceeding did not produce the required 
reply. Glascock was then told that 
the governor's memory was defective ; 
so he wrote again, and two letters 
remained unanswered. In this state 
of things it was intimated to Captain 
Glascock by a distinguished diplo- 
matist, that, as his letters might not 
have been delivered, he ou^ht to 
write another. *' Certainly, re- 
plied that officer ; *' my letters 
to his excellency, as you say, might 
not have been delivered, for I 
have had no report absolutely made 
to me that they had ever reached 
his hands : but I will take care this 
time there shall be no mistake in 
the delivery, for you shall see me 
attach my communication to a can- 
non-ball, the report of which I can 
testify to mjr government; and, as 



proceeds in a straight line to little 
Chelsea; Marlborough Road and 
Keppel Street, leading; to Chelsea* 
braiM^hing off at each side. 



In 1818 the Admiral Keppt^ 
courted the custom of passiiig tra- 
vellers by a poetical appeal to tbe 
feelings of botn man and beast : — 

" Stop, brave boys, sad qnenoh yonr 

thirst, 
If you woa*t drink, joar horses miint/' 

There was something rural in this ; 
the distich was painted in verv mde 
white letters on a small black board ; 
and when Keppel*s portrait, whidi 
swung in air, like EnglamTs fli^, 
braving 

" The battle tod the braeie/' 

was anhinsed and placed against the 
front of tne house, this board was 
appended as its motto. Both, how- 
ever, were displaced by the march of 
public - house improvement ; the 
weather-beaten sign of the gallant 
admiral's head was transferred to a 
wall of the back premises, where its 
** faded form" mi^ht, until very re- 
cently, be recognised; but, Uiough 
the l^ble record has peridbed, opms 
vatumdurat. . y^rsn\o 



ww9»*t^jrvm MHfnaon to ruinam» 



^^ the exception of a short ex- 
earmm to Irebuid, that Curran had 
ivsufed during the twelve months 
pienous to his death. Curran'spnb- 
he kfe may be said to have teVmi- 

office of Master of the RoDs in Ire- 
»nd, an appointment of 5000/. a-year. 
IhB situation he retained until 1815, 
when has health required a cessation 
unom Its laborioQs attendance. Upon 
iw retir^nent fitim office, he "pawed 
thpongfr the watering-places with the 
season, and then fixed himself at 



No. 7, 

Amelia Place, Brompton. To no 
wiier contemporary pen than that 

Moibed the foUowmg glowing sketch 
"Frona the period in which Cwran 

w5««led n»a« labouring up a jealoui 
fntBuaan, kis hiatory m^ea a part rf 
Ajanola of hi. country ; once ujJolTthe 
oHmc^ his light waa alwaya before the 

»JJ»e. With great powers to lift him, 
W beyond the reach of that tumultuous 
wd aiormy agitation that mast inrolve 
tte moTers of the public mind in a 
coantiy auch as Ireland then was. ha 
tared to cling to the hcsriogs of the 
ira^e; he, at least, nerer rose to that 
tianqaa eleration to which hisearlv con- 
laasperaries bed one by one cliibed ; 
iod neirer left the «ruggle till the atom! 

sad flmoe dnirn i»«a*Akai j * 
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would have been fettered by the ermine; 
but he had the compensation of bound* 
leas popular honour, much impact from 
the higher ranks of party, much admira- 
tion and much fear from the lower par- 
tiaana. In parliament he waa the aaaaiU 
ant moat dreaded ; in the law-courts he 
was the advocate deemed the most es. 
lential; in both he waa an object of all 
the more powerful passions of man but 
ri Fairy, — 

' He stood alone and shone alone."* 

During Carran*8 residence in Ame- 
ha Place he suffered tvro slight apo- 
plectic attacks ; but he, nevertheless, 
*^ occasionally indulged in society, 
and was to his last sparkle the most 
mterestinff, singular, and delightful 
of all table companions." The fore- 
noon he generally passed in a solitary 
ramble throuffh the neighbouring 
fields and gardens (which have now 
dimppeared), and in the evening he 
enjoyed the conversation of a few 
friends; but, though the brilliancy of 
his wit shone to the last, he seemed like 
one who had outlived every thing in 
life that was worth enjoying. Th w is 
exemplified in Currant melancholy 
repartee to his medical attendant a 
few days before his decease. The 
doctor remarked that his patient's 
cough was not unproved. " That is 
odd, remarked Curran, ** for I have 
been practising all night I** 

On Thursday, the 9th of October, 
Curran dined abroad for the last 
time with Mr. Richard Jones, of No. 
14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, 
for the purpose of being introduced 
to George Colman " the YouMer.'* 
The party, besides the host and host- 
ess, consisted of Mr. Harris and Sir 
William Chatterton. Colman that 
eyemuf; was unusually brilliant, an- 
ticipating, by apt quotation and 
pointed remark, almost every thing 
that Curran would have said. One 
comment of Curran*8, however, made 
a deep impression on aU present. 
Speakmg of Lord Byron's " Faro 
thee well, and if for ever," he ob- 
served that his lordship first wee^ 
over his wife, and then wipes liis 



A rru^KjTum juunaon lo ruiaam. 
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for his friend Colman engrossing so 
much of the conversation to himself, 
adding, that he was the spoiled child 
of Society, and that even the Prince 
Begent listened with attention when 
Greorge Colman talked. '^ Ay,** said 
Curran, with a melancholy smile, " I 
now know who Colman is ; we must 
both sleep in the same bed/* 

The next morning Curran was 
seized with apoplexy, and continued 
speechless, though in possession of 
his senses, till the early part of Tues- 
day the 14th, when he sunk mto 
lethargy, and towards evening died 
without a struggle ; so tranquil, in- 
deed, were the last moments of Cur- 
ran, that those in the room were 
unable to mark the precise time 
when his bright spirit passed away 
from this earth. His age has been 
variously stated at sixty-seven, sixty- 
eight, and seventy. 

The first loc^ng which John 
Banim, the Irish novelist, tempora- 
rily occupied in England (April 
1822) was in the house where his 
illustrious countryman had breathed 
his last, and from whence Banim re- 
moved to No. 13 Brompton Grove, 
as already noticed. Banim's first wish 
when he found himself in England, 
was to visit the scene of Currants 
death ; led to the spot by a strong 
feeling of patriotic admiration, and 
finding, by a bill in the window, that 
lodgings were to be let there, he im- 
mediately took them, '^ that he might 
dream of his country,** as he energeti- 
cally told the writer, " with the halo 
of Curran*s memory around him.** 



Pelham Crescent, 
which consists of twen- 
ty-seven houses, and is 
divided in the centre, 
between Nos. 1 4 and 1 6 
by Pelham Place, both 
Crescent and Place 
built upon part of the 
nursery -grounds over which Curran 



the annual selection and dirtriim- 
tion of numerous pictures and a 
plate to many thousand sub- 
scribers, have not been acknow- 
ledged by a suitable return oi plate 
to the unpaid secretaries of this as- 
sociation must be a matter of sor- 
nrise to those who are not subscribers. 
Mr. Creorffe Grodwin is likewise &- 
vourably Known to the public as the 
author of several essays which evince 
considerable professional knowkd^ 
antiquarian research, and a fertile 
fancy. 

Nearly opposite to Pelham Cres- 
cent is Pond Place, where Mr. 
Curtis, the eminent botanist, of whom 
more hereafter, died on the 7th July, 
1799 ; and a little further on, at the 
same side of the way, appears Chelsea 
New Church, dedicated to St. Luke. 



Hsfirst stone 
was laid on 
the 12th Oc- 
tober, 1820, 
and the New 
Church was 
consecrated 
on the 18th 
October, 1824. The architect was 
Mr. Savage of Walbrook. The 
burial-ground in which it stands had 
been consecrated on the 2 let No- 
vember, 1812; and an act of par- 
liament, 59 George m. cap. 35, 1819, 
authorised part of that ground being 
appropriated for the site of building 
a church. In the burial-ground n^Mse 
the remains of Dr. John M^Leod, ih» 
companion and friend of the gallant 
Sir Murray Maxwell, and the author 
of il Narrative of a Voyage in H,M,S. 
Alceste to the Yellow Sea, and of her 
Shimoreck in the Straits of CrOMpar^ 
published in 1817. On his return 
to England, the services of Dr. 
M^Leod were rewarded by his ap- 
pointment to the Boyal Sovereign 
yacht, which he did not long exyoj, 
as he died in lodgings in the King*8 
Road, on the 9th November, 1820, 
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Sam Ifflsnchsrd was what is termed 
« a useful comedian ;" whatever part 
was assigned to him, he made the mo«t 
of it At the a£e of seventeen, he 
joined a provindaltheatrical company 
atXoii^ his native city, and in 1800, 
afler fourteen years of laborious 
eoontry pracHoe, appeared at Covent 
Garden as Bob Acres in The Bivalsy 
and Crack in the Tun^pike Oate. 
At the time of his death, 9th May, 
1885, he resided at No. 1 Camera 
Sfjnare, Chelsea. Blanchard had 
dined with a friend at Hanmier- 
amith, and left him to return 
home about six in the evening of 
Tocsday . On the following morning, 
at three o^dock, poor Blanchard was 
found lying in a ditch by the road- 
ttde, having been, as is supposed, 
seised by a fit ; in the course of the 
evening he was visited by another 
attack, vrhich was succeeded by one 
■Mve violent on the Thursday, and 
on the follovring day be expired. 

Daniel Egerton — **ohI kingly 
Egerton** — personified for many 
yean on the stage of Covent Garden 
sU the royal personages about whom 
there waa great state and talk, but 
who had little to say for themselves. 
lie waa respected as being, and 
without doubt was, an induBtrious 
and an luNiest man. Having saved 
soaie hardly-earned money, Egerton 
entered into a theatrical specmation 
with a hrother actor, Mr. Abbot, and 
became manager of one of the minor 
houses, hy which he was ruined, and 
fel in 1835, under the nressure of 
Iris misfortunes. His widow, whose 
fepresenti^ions of the wild women 
« Scott*8 novels, Madge Wildfire and 
Mes MerriHes, have di^guished her, 
died on the 4th of January, 1837, at 
B i omp t on, aged mxty-six, about a 
vtar alter the decease of her hus- 
nand, having samorted herself nobly 
Maidsi tbe troubles of her latter days. 
Mrs. Egerton was the daughter of 



rround, and immediately opposite to 
the tower of St. Luke*8 Church ; at 
No. 17, resides Mr. Warren, the 
president of the New Society of Wa- 
ter-colour painters. 

Returning to the main Fulham 
road, and leaving the associations of 
Chelsea for future consideration, we 
emerge firom our entanglement at 
ToaK Place, a row of twenty-two 
well-built and respectable houses on 
the south, or, according to our 
course, left-hand side of the road. 

No. 15 York Place was, between 
the years 1813 and 1821, the retire- 
ment of Francis Hargrave, a labo- 
rious literary barrister, and the editor 
of ** A cdlection of state trials,*** and 
many other esteemed legal works. 
And here he died on the 16th Au- 
gust, 1821, at the age of eigfa^-one. 

In 1813, when obliged to abandon 
his arduous profession in consequence 
of over mental excitement, the sum 
of 8000/. was voted by parliament, 
upon the motion of Mr. Whitbread, 
for the purchase of Mr. Hargrave's 
law books, which were enriched with 
valuable notes, and for 300 MSS., 
to be deposited in the library of Lin- 
coln's Inn for public use. As docu- 
ments of national historical import- 
ance may be particularised, Mr. 
Harmve's first publication in 1772, 
entitled. The Case of James Somerset^ 
a Negro^ lateh determined hy the Court 
of King^s ^ench, wherein it is at' 
temjded to demonstrate the present «a- 
lawfulness of Dnmestic Slavery in 
England; his Three arguments m 
the two causes in Chancery on the last 
Win of Peter TheUusson, Esa. with 
Mr. Morgan* s Calculation of ike Ac" 
cumulation under the Trusts of the 
WiU, 1799 ; and His Opinion in the 
Cfise of the Duke of Auwl in respect 
to the Isle of Man, 

Opposite to York Place was a fine, 
open, airy piece of ground to which 
Mr. Curtis, the eminent naturalist* 
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be speedily snrroanded by hoiues on 
all sides is an event to be antidpated, 
although probably a circumstance 
not contemplated at the time the 
ground was secured. 

The botanical garden of Mr. Curtis, 
as a public resort for study, was con- 
tinued at Brompton until 1808, when, 
the lease of the land beinff nearly ex- 
pired, Mr. Salisbury, who in 1792 
became his pupil, and in 1798 his 
partner in this horticultural specula- 
tion, removed the establishment to 
the vacant space of ground now in- 
closed between Sloane Street and 
Cadogan Place, where Mr. Salis- 
bury's undertaking failed. A plan 
of the gardens there, as arranged by 
him, was published in the Oende* 
man's Magazine for August 1810.* 

Mr. Curtis, whose death has been 
already mentioned, was the son 
of a tanner, and was bom at Alton, 
in Hampshire, in 1746. He was 
bound apprentice to his grand&ther, 
a quaker apothecary of that town, 
whose house was contiffuous to the 
Crown Inn, where tne botanical 
knowledge of John Lag^, the hostler, 
seems to have excited nvalry in the 
breast of young Curtis. In the 
course of events be became assistant 
to Mr. Thomas Talwin, an apothe- 
cary in Gracechurch Street, of the 
same religious persuasion as his grand- 
father, andsucceeded Mr. Talwin inhis 
business. Mr. Curtis's love of botani- 
cal science, however, increased with 
his knowledge. He connected with 
it the study of entomology by print- 
ing in 1771 Instructions far Collect' 
ing and Preserving Insects, and in 
the following year a translation of 
the Ftindamenta Entomologies of 
Linnaeus. At this time he rented a 
very small warden for the cultivation 
of British plants, ^ near the Grange 
Road, at the bottom of Bermondsey 



assembled tbelsrgesteollectionof Brilirii 
plants ever brought together intoooeplM* 
But there was aometbing uncongenial in 
the air of this place which made it ex- 
tremely difficult to preierre sea plants 
and many of the rare annuals which are 
adapted to an elevated situation,— an evil 
rendered vorse every year by the incretued 
number of buildings areund. This led bis 
active mind» ever anxious for improve- 
ment, to inquire for a more favourable 
toil and purer air. This, at length, he 
found at Brompton. Here he procured a 
spacioui territory, in which he iMid tha 
pleasure of seeing his wishes grati6ed to 
the utmost extoit of reasonable expecta- 
tion. Here he continued to his death ;** 

having, I may add, for many years 
previously, devoted himself entirely 
to botanical pursuits. 

To support the slow sale of the 
Flora LowUnensUt Mr. Curtis, about 
1 787, started the Botanical Magazine^ 
which became one of the popular pe- 
riodicals of the day, and Dr. Smith's 
and Mr. Sowerby s English Botang 
was modelled afler it 

What Mr. Curtis, as an individual, 
commenced, the Horticultural Society 
are endeavouring as a body to effect. 

The QuEBN^s £lm TumifPiKB m 
distant exactly one mile and a half 
from Hyde rark Comer, and taket 
its name fVom the tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth, when walkinff oat 
attended bv Lord Burleigh,t bdng 
overtaken by a heavy rfiower of rain, 
found shelter here under an elm-tree. 
After the rain was over, the oiieeii 
said, *^Let this henceforward be 
called the queen's tree." The tra- 
dition is stronglv supported by the 
parish records of Chelsea, as mention 
£s made in 1586 (the 28th of Eliza- 
beth, and probably the year of the 
occurrence), of a tree situated about 
this spot, '' at the end of the Duke's 
Walk,"! as "the queen's tree," 
around which an arbour was built, 
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k%biraj were amnoed in the ram 
of five pounds, ^ far not lafficiently 
mea^ag the highway from the 
Queen £im to the briilge, and fVom 
the Elm to Chnreh Lane.** In a 
pbn of Chelsea firom a rairey in 
1664 by James Hamilton, and con- 
tinned to 1717, a tree occupying the 
spot assigned to ^ the Qaeen^s Elm,** 
k called ^ the Cross Tree,** and in 
the Testry minutes it is designated 
ss '^ the High Elm,** which latter 
name is used by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1727. Bostoeke*s arbour, however, 
had the efieet of ffiving to the cross- 
road the name of ** the Nine Elms.** 
Steele, on the 22d June, 1711, 
writing to his wife, says, *^ Pray, on 
the receipt of this, ffo to the Nine 
Elms, and I will folfow you within 
an hour.*** And so late as 1805, 
■"the Nine Elms, Chekea,** appeared 
ss a local address in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

The stump of the royal tree, with, 
ss is assertcM, its root remaining in 
the ground undisturbed, still exists, 
sqnsjfed down to the dimensions of 
an iffdinarv post, about six feet in 
height and whitewashed. But the 
identity appears questionable, al- 
tixNigh a post, not improbably 
finhioned out of one of the nine elms 
which grew around it, stands in front 
of a public-house named from the 
dreumstance the 



mentioned in 1712 by Mr. Narcissus 
Luttrell, of whom more hereafler, as 
one of the sources from which he 
derived a variety of pear, cultivated 
by him in his gurden at Little Chel- 



CuELSKA Park, 

on the same side of the way with the 
Queen*8 Elm public-house, and dis- 
tant about a furlong from it, as seen 
from the road, appears a noble 
structure with a miu^nificent portico. 
The ground now called Chelsea Park 
belonged, with an extensive tract of 
which it formed the northern part, 
to the famous Sir Thomas More, 
and in his time was unindosed, and 
termed ''the Sand Hills.** It re- 
ceived the present name in 1625, 
when the I^rd-Treasurer Cranfield 
(Earl of Middlesex) surrounded with 
a brick wall about thirty-two acres, 
which he had purchased m 1 620 from 
Mr. Blake. In 1717 Chelsea Park^ 
which extended from the Fulham to 
the King*s Road, was estimated at 
forty acres, and belonged to the 
Marquis of Wharton, with whom, 
when appointed in 1709 lord- lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Addison went over 
as secretary. It subsequently Vje- 
came the scene of a joint-stock coiu- 
Dany speculation under a Wtent 
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edited and enrolled in Ghanoeiy; 
difecton were chosen by the sub- 
scpibers for managing the afiatrs of 
the company ; and, Chelsea Park being 
thought a proper soil for the purpose 
and m a convenient situation, a lease 
was taken of it for 122 years. Hei:e 
upwards of 2000 mulberry-trees were 
soon planted, and extensive edifices 
erected for carrying on the work; 
this number of trees was, however, 
but a small part of what the com- 
pany intended to plant if they were 
successful. In the following year 
Mr. Henry Barham, F.R.S., who was 
probably a member of the company, 
published An EsMvonthe Silk- JVorm, 
m which he thinks ** all objections 
and difficulties against this glorious 
undertaking are shewn to be mere 
phantoms and trifles.'* The event, 
nowever, proved that the company 
met with difficulties of a real and 
formidable nature; for though the 
expectation of this gentleman, who 
questioned not that in the ensuing 
year they should produce a oonnder- 
able quantity of raw silk, may have 
been partly answered, the under- 
taking soon began to decline, and, in 
the course of a few years, came to 
nothing. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that the violent stock-jobbing 
speculations of the year 1720, which 
involved the shares of all projects of 
this nature, might have produced 
many changes among the proprie- 
tors, and contributed to derange the 
ori^nal design. However, from that 
penod to the present time, no effort 
nas been made to cultivate the silk- 
worm in this country as a mercantile 
speoilation, although individuals have 
continued to rear it as an object of 
curiosity with success. 

Walpole, in his Catalogue of En* 
gravers, tells us that James Chris- 
topher Le Blon, a Fleming by birth, 
and a mezzotint -engraver by pro- 
fession, some time sulwequent to 1732, 
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not arrive fust aiongh. The bobble 
burst, several suffered, and Le Bloa 
was heard of no mOTe." Walpole 
adds, ^ It is said he died in an hos- 
pital at Paris in 1740 ;** and observes, 
that Le Blon was ^^yerj far from 
youn^ when he knew mm, but of 
surprising vivaci^ and volubUi^, and 
with a h^ admirably mechanic, but 
an universal projector, and with at 
least one of the qualities that attend 
that vocation, either a dupe or a 
cheat ; I think," he continues, " the 
former, though, as most of his proiects 
ended in air, the sufferers believed the 
latter. As he was much an endku- 
siast, perhaps like most enthnsiasto 
he was both one and t* other.** 

The present mansion was built 
upon a portion of Chelsea Park by 
Mr. William Broomfield, an emi- 
nent surgeon, who resided in it for 
several years. The late professor 
was Sir Henry Wright Wilson, Bart, 
whose wife, Lady Frances Wilson 
(da^hter of the £arl of Aylesbury), 
was kit a valuable estate in Hamp- 
shire,* said to be w(Hrth about SOOOL 
a-year, under the following veiy 
singular circumstances. Her lady- 
ship was informed one morning in 
February 1814, while at brearasC, 
that an eccentric person named 
Wright, who had died a few days 

Previously at an obscure lodging m 
'imlico, had appointed her a^d Mr. 
Charles Abbott his executors, and 
after some legacies had beqnoithed 
to Ijsdy Frances the rendue of his 
property by a will dated so &r back 
as August 1800. As Lady Frances 
declared herself to be unacquainted 
even with the name of the testator, 
she at first concluded that there was 
some mistake in the matter. After 
further explanation, the person of 
Mr. Wright was described to her, and 
Lady Frances at last recollected tiiat 
the description answered that of a 
gentleman she had remembered 
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and BKW him in hk ooffin, when die 
reeogBised the features perfectly as 
tiuw of the peraoD whose ejres had 
•0 often perseented her when the was 
\jMtj FnoiOBB Bmce, bnt who had 
uerer qwken to her, and of whom 
she had no other knowledge what* 
crer. 

Mr. Wright lefl legaciet of 40002. 
to the CotmtesB of Rosslyn, 4000^ to 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 10002. to the lord-chancellor, 
tad the same snm to Archdeacon 
Fott, the rector of St. Martm-in- 
tbe-fldds, which church Mr. Wright 
had been in the habit of frequenting, 
hariw as little acquaintance wiUi 
anj cff these parties as he had with 
Lady Franees Wilson. It may be 
axppoted from these facts that Lady 
Fraaees Wilson vras exceedingly 
beantifol, and that an admiration oi 
hereharms might hare influenced Mr. 
Wright to make this extraordinary 
bequest in her &TOur; but those 
who knew Lady Frances well assert 
that wbA could not possibly have 
been the case, as she was fiur from 
beautiful at any period oi her life; 
lod the oddity of the story is, and it 
feems to be the general opinion, 
that Mr. Wright's legacy was in- 
tended for a lady who usually occu- 
pied a box next to that in which 
Lady Frances sat, and who, at the 
period, was regarded as the beUe of 
the Opera. 

TuisTiiB GuovB, on the opposite 
side of the road from Chelsea rark, 
leads, by what had been a garden 
pathway, to the Old Brompton Road. 
At eacn side of "the Grove," now 
occapying the sites of trees, are de- 
tached viOas, houses, lodges, and cot- 
tages, named, or not named, after the 
taste of their respectiye proprietors ; 
Qioe of which, on the left hand, some 
fi>arteen houses distant from the 
iBani Fulham road, vras for many 
yean the residenoe of Mr. John 
Biirlr<L wh/Mo lAhnrious herAlditf* n-nA 



and on the same side of the way, at 
the comer of the road leading ta 
Battersea Bridge, stands the 



Goat in Boots 

public-house. Jn 1663, there was a 
"house called the Goat at Little 
Chelsea,** vdiich, between that year 
and 1713, enjoyed the rifht of com- 
monage for two cows ana one heifer 
upon Chelsea Heath. 

How the Goat became equipped in 
boots, and the designation of the 
house changed, baa been the subject 
of yarious conjectures; the most 
probable of which is, that it originates 
in a corruution of the latter part of 
the Dutch Iq^d, — 

*' MERCURIU8 18 DBR OODBN BOODb/* 

(Mercury is tb« messenger of the 
gods,) 

which being divided between each 
side of a sign bearing the figure of 
Mercury — a sign commonly used in 
the early part of the last century to 
denote that post-horses were to be oh* 
tained — " der goden boode ** became 
freely translated into Enfflish, " the 
goat in boots.** To Le Blon is attri- 
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artist may have been^ and the inter- 
mediate retoudierB or repainters of 
the eod, certain it is that the nendl 
of Morhind, in accordance witn the 
desire of the landlord, either trans- 
formed the petasos of Mercury into 
the homed head of a goat, hb talaria 
into spurs upon boots of hu^ di- 
mensions, and his caduceus into a 
cutlass, or thus decorated the original 
sign, thereby liquidating a score 
which he had run up here, without 
any other means of payment than 
what his pencil afforded. The sign, 
however, nas been recently painted 
over, with considerable additional 
embellishment from fold leaf, so that 
not the least trace of Morland*s work 
remains, except, perhaps, in the out- 
line. 

The road turning off at the Goat 
and Boots proceeds to the King's 
Road, and, althoagh not in a dir^ 
line, to Battersea Bridge. 

A few paces fVirther on the main 
Fulham road, at the north or oppo- 
site side, stands ''Manor House,** 
a large, old-fashioned building, with 
the intervening smuse between it, and 
the road screened in by boards, which 
were attached to the antique iron 
gate and railmgs about four years 
ago, when it became appropriated to 
a charitable asvlum. Previously, 
Manor House had been a ladies* 
boarding school ; and here Miss Bar- 
tolozzi, aflerwaids Madame Yestris, 
was educated. 

SsTMoum Pl&cb, which leads to 
Seymour Terrace, is a ctd^de'sac on 
the same side of the main Fulham 
road, between Manor House and the 
Somerset Arms public-house, which 
last forms the west comer of Sey- 
mour Place. 

At No. 1 Seymour Terrace expired, 
on the 19th of June, 1824, in her 



Astnrias from the French array. 
At the close of 1821 she was married 
to General Btego, to whom she had 
been known and attached almost 
from in&n^, and, in the spring of 
the following year, became, with her 
distinguished husband, a resident in 
Madrid. But the political oonfunon 
and continued alarm of the period 
having appeared to affect her health, 
the general proceeded with her in 
the autumn to Grenada, where he 
parted fVom his young and beloved 
wife, never again to meet her in thii 
world, the convocation of the ex- 
traordinary cortes for October 1822 
obliging him to return to the capital. 

Accompanied by the canon Riego, 
brother to her husband, and her 
attached sister, Donna Lucie, die re- 
moved in March to Malaga, from 
whence the advance of the Fr«»idb 
army into the south of Spain oMJged 
them to seek protection at Gibraltar, 
which, under the advice of GcDenl 
Riego, they left for England on the 
4th of July, but, owing to an mi- 
fitvonrable ]^assage, did not readi 
Londcm untd the 17th of August 
Here the visitation which impended 
over her was still more calamitous 
than all that had preceded it. WiAin 
little more than two montha after 
her arrival in London, the aocoont 
arrived of General Rieffo*s execution.* 

Gerald Griffin, the Irish novellist, 
in a letter dated 22d of If ovember, 
1823, says,— 

** I hftve been lately negociating with 
my bo6t ^of 76 Regent Street) for knig- 
logs for tne widow and brother «f poor 
General Riego. Tbev are splendid apart* 
menta, but the affair baa been broken off 
by tbe account of hid deatb. It haa been 
concealed from her. She is a jomg 
woman, and ia following him fiast, beiag 
hr advanced in a conaamptioo. Hia 
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tbdr aequaintance through a Spanish 
geotleman, luuoied ValeDtine Llanoi^ 
wziteiy in February 1824, — 

" I was introdaced the other day to 
poor Madame Riego, the relict of the 
uft>rtanate general. I was surprised to 
tee her look much better than I wss pre. 
pired to expect, as she is ia a ooofirmed 
cootuaiptioo." 

Mental ^rief, which death only 
eoold tenninate, had at that moment 
"marked** Madame Riego **for his 
own ;** yet her look, like that of all 
high-minded Spaniardi, to a stranger 
was calm — ^much better than he 
was prepared to expect." 

On the 18th of May, exactly one 
mcmth and a day before the ter- 
mination of her sufferings, Griffin 
sayi,— 

"The canon Riego, brother to the 
poor nmityr, aent me, the other day, a 
Spnbh poem of many cantos, baring 
nr its SHbject the career of the unhappy 
gcoeral, and expressed a wish that 1 
»f^t find material for an English one in 
H, if I felt diapoaed to make any thing of 
the sabject. Apntpn, Madame Riego ie 
•Imoet dead. The fire is in her eye and 
the ftaeh on her cheek, wbicb are, I 
beliere, no beacons for hope to tj^^ con- 
smptiYO. She is sa intannting woinan, 
^Ipityherfrommyml iTbis Mr, 



ever win rsoorsr. What afleetiBg Kttla 
circvmstaiices these are, and how in- 
terestiofl; to one who hu the least min- 
gling of enthusissn io bis character ! " 

Madame Rieoo died in the arms of 
her attached sister, attended by the 
estimable canon. In her will she 
directed her executor, the canon, to 
assure the British people of the gra- 
titude she felt towards them for the 
sympathy and support which they 
extended to her in the hours of her 
adversity. But what makes the wQl 
peculiarly affecting is her solemn 
attestation to the purity and sincerity 
of the political life of General Riego. 
She states that she esteems it to be 
her last act of justice and duty to 
the memory of her beloved hushuid, 
solemnly to declare, in the awful 
presence of her Grod, before whose 
judgment -seat she feels she must soon 
appear, Uiat all his private feelings 
and dispositions respecting his coun- 
try corresponded with his public acts 
and professions in defence of its liber- 
ties. 

A few yards beyond the turn down 
to Seymour Place, on the opposite 
side of the road, stands the 



Addition ALWoRaHOU8a.ToST.GEoaoa's, 
Hanover Square. 

for which purpose Shaftesbury House 
was purchased by that parish m 
1787. ** And an act of parliament 
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cognised through the iron gate by 
which you enter, and which is sur- 
mounted hy a lion rampant, probably 
the crest of one of the subsequent 
possessors. It is surprising, indeed, 
that so little alteration, externally as 
well as internally, should have taken 
place. The appearance of the 



Back of Shaftesbury House, 

as represented in an old print, is un- 
changed, with the exception of the 
flight of steps which led to the gar- 
den being now transferred to the 
west (or shaded side) of the wing, — an 
addition made by Lord Shaft^bury 
to the original house. This was 
purchased by him in 1699 from the 
Bovey family, as heirs to the widow 
of Sir James Smith, by whom there 
is reason to believe it was built in 
1635 as 



ANNO^DH^ 



16^ 



is engraved on a stone which forms 
part of the pavement in front of one 
of the summer-houses still remaining 
in the garden. 




November, 1681. He was probably 
the junior sheriff of London in 1672. 

*'It does uot appear/' says Ljsoos, 
** that Lord Shaftesbarr pulled down Sir 
Jaroes Smith's house, but altered it tod 
made considerable additions bj a building 
fiftj feet in length, which projected into 
the garden. It was secured with an iron 
door, the window-shutters were of the 
same metal, and there were iron plates 
between it and the house to present all 
communication by fire, of which this 
learned and noble peer seems to have en. 
tertained great apprehensions. The 
whole of the new building, though di- 
vided into a gallery and two small rooms 
(one of which was his lordahip*s bed* 
chamber), was fitted up as a library. The 
earl was very fond of the culture of finit- 
trees, and hts gardens were planted with 
the choicest sorts, particularly every kind 
of vine which would bear the open air of 
this climate. It appears by Lord Shaftea- 
bury'^ letters to Sir John Cropley that he 
dreaded the smoke of London as so pre- 
judicial to his health, that whenever the 
wind was easterly he quitted Little Chel* 
sea," where he generally resided during 
the sitting of parliament. 

In 1710 the noble author of Cfka- 
racterigtics^ then about to proceed to 
Italv, sold his residence at littk 
Chelsea to Narcissus Luttrdl, Esq., 
who, as a book-collector, is de- 
scribed by Dr. Dibdin as ^ ever ardent 
in his love of jNist learning, and not 
less voracious in his bibhomaniacal 
appetites'* than the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Sir Walter Scott acknow- 
ledges in his prefisu^ to the works of 
Dryden the obligations he is under 
to the "valuable and "curious col- 
lection of fugitive pieces of the reigns 
of Charles 11., James U., William nL, 
and Queen Anne,** "made by Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, Esq., under whose 
name the editor quotes it. lliis in- 
dustrious collector,** continues Sir 
Walter, "seems to have bought 
every poetical tract, of whatever 

Ix l-I-l. 1 1__J ^1 % 
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eoUcctkm, and liberally funiished 
liim with the loan of some of them 
in order to the more perfect editing 
of Di^den't works. 

Th» b not exactly correct, as Mr. 
IjtendTs library descended with 
Sbafteabnry House to Mr. Sergeant 
Wynne, and fix>m him to his eldest 
•on, after whoi?e death it was sold by 
•nction in 1786, On the title-page 
of the sale-catalogue the collection is 
oeKiibed as " the valuable library of 
Edward Wynne, Esq., lately de- 
OMaed, brought from his house at 
Itole Chelsea. Great part of it was 
fuTuted by an eminent and curious 
coUectOT m the last century." At 
the sale of Mr. Wynne's library 
Bindl^ purchased lot " 209, CoUec- 
Jon of Poems, varioug, I^atin and 
^i^Uah, S vols. 1626, &c" for seven 
gnneaa; and **211, Collection of. 
Ijutical Poems, Dial<^es, Funeral 
H^jea, Lampoons, Stc^ with various 
Political Prints and Portraits, 3 vols. 
1641, &C." for sixteen pounds; and 
it IS probable that these are the eol- 
lectiona to which Sir Walter Scott 
lefans. 

I>r. Dibdin, in his enthusiastic 
■wde of treating matters of biblio- 
geH»hy, endeavours to establish a 
pediigree for those who 

" LoTe a ballad in print a* life," 

finom Pepys, placing Mr. Luttrell the 
■*""»^ in descent 



"The opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,** be obssrres, *• fras diatioguisiied 
br the death of a bibliomaniac of the rery 
£nt ofder and celebrity j of one who had, 
■o donbt frequently diftcouraed largely 
and tloqueotly with Lutirell upon the 
variety and value of certain editions of 
oUI ballad poetry, and between whom 
peeaents of carious old biack-letfer vo- 
\umttm wcie in all probability passing,—! 
aUade to »he famous Samuel Pepys, ae- 
eretary to the Admiralty." 

Of Narcissng Luttrell, he then 
says:— 

- Nothing would seem to have escaped 
ma Iriut-like miliui^A i ^t th^ ^hi^ot 



Ihe mriotta book - feaer?oir of m Mr. 
Wynne, and hence breaking up and tak. 
ing a di0erent direction towards the col. 
lections of Farmer, Steevens, and others, 
they have almost lost their identity in 
the innumerable rirulets which now in. 
undate the book-world/' 

It is to the literary taste of Mr. 
£dward Wynne, as asserted by 
Doctor Dibdin, that modem book- 
collectors are indebted for the pre- 
servation of most of the choicest re- 
lics of the bibliotheca Luttrelliana. 

" Mr. Wynne,** be continues " lived 
at Little Chelsea, and built his iibrttry iu 
a room which had the reputation of hav- 
ing been Lookers atudy. Here be used 
to sit surrounded by innumerable books, 
a great part bein^ formed by ' an eminent 
and curious collector in the last cen. 
tury.'*' 

What Dr. Dibdin says respecting 
Mr. Wynne's building a library and 
Locke's study is inaccurate, as there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the 
room or rooms his library occupied 
were those built by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, which had (and correctM the 
reputation of having been his lord- 
ship's library, and the study, not of 
Locke, although of Locke's pupil and 
friend. It is not even probable that 
Lord Shaftesbury was ever visited 
by our great philosopher at Little 
Chelsea, as from 1700 that illustrious 
man resided altogether at Oates, in 
Essex, where he &ed on the 28th of 
October, 1704. 

Whether to Lord Shaftesbury or 
to Mr. Luttrell the embellishments 
of the garden of their residence are 
to be attributed can now be only 
matter for conjecture, unless some cu- 
rious autograph-collector's portfolio 
may by chance contain an old letter 
or other document to establish the 
claim. Their tastes, however, were 
very similar. They both loved their 
books, and their fruits and flowers, 
and enjoyed the study of them. An 
account drawn up by Mr. Luttrell of 
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which had heen ohtsfaied between the 
years 1712 and 1717 from Mr. Don- 
can's, Lord Cheneys's, Mr. Palmer's, 
and Mr. Selwood's nursery. 

How astounding is it to find amid 
the rage for alteration and improve- 
ment Uie formal, old-fashioned shape 
of a trim garden of Queen Anne's time 



l^i^cwiuoij, 



carefully preserved, its antique sum- 
mer-houses respected, and the little 
infant leaden Hercules, which spouted 



And see on the basement-story of the 
original house the embellished mould- 
inp of a doorway, which carries the 
mind back to the days of Charles L, 
and, standing within which, imaginar 
tion depicts the fi^re of a jolly ca- 
valier retainer, with his pipe and 
tankard ; or of a Puritanical, formal 
servant, the expression of whose 
countenance is sufficient to turn the 
best -brewed October into vinegar. 
Now a sleek cat purs there, in an- 
swer to some aged inmate's 
recognition of, ^ poor pussy." 



water to cool the air from a serpent's Nor should the aparhnent of the 

throat, still asserting its aauatic su- intelligent master of the workhouse 

premacy, under the shade or a fine old be overlooked. The pannellinx of 

Tn«>HlA.r«t.'rptfk • latii ftll fliia int\ in ilio tYiA ivw««n its «*Yi«mnoir.'nukno ovmT tlMft 
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Tlic fltaircase, too, with ita spiral 
Wmters, M seen through the door- 
nj, retaiiis its ancient air. 



Nareissas L,nttrell died here on 
^ 26th of June, 1732, and was 
Imried at Chelsea on the 6th of July 
foUowing; where Francis Luttrell 



soended to his eldest son, Mr. Ed- 
ward Wynne, the author of ^tcno- 
fmu: a Dialogue eoncemmg (he Law 
tad Const&uOon o/Englaml^ with an 
EMMoy on Dialoffue^ 4 vols. 8yo. ; and 
other works, cnieflj of a legal na- 
ture. He died a hachelor, at Little 
Chelsea, on the 27th of December, 
1784; and his brother, the Rev. 
Luttrell Wjrnne, of All Souls, Ox- 
ford, inherited Shaftesbury House, 
and the valuable library wnich Mr. 
Luttrell, his father, and brother, had 
accumulated. The house he alienated 
to William Virtue, firom whom, as 
before mentioned, it was purchased 
by the parish of St. George*s, Hano- 
ver Square, in 1787 ; and the library 
formed a twelve -days* sale, by 
Messrs. Leigh and Southeby, com- 
mencing on the 6th of March, 1786. 
The auction - catalogue contained 
2788 lots ; and some idea of the 
value may be formed from the cir- 
cumstance, that nine of the first 
seventeen lots sold for no less a sum 
than 32/. 7«., and that four lots of 
old newspapers, nos. 25, 26, 27, and 
28, were knocked down at 18/. 5$. 
No. *'S76, a collection of old plays, 
by Grascoigne, White, Windet, Deck- 
er, &c., 21 vols.,** brought 88/. 17«. ; 
and No. 644, Milton^s Eicon^lastes^ 
with MS. notes, supposed to be writ- 
ten by Mflton, was bought by Wal- 
dron for 2s^ who afterwards save it 
to Dr. Farmer. Dr. Dibdm de- 
clares, that " never was a precious 
collection of English history and 
poetry so wretchedly detailed to the 
public in an auction -catalogue** as 
that of Mr. Wynne's library ; and 
yet it will be seen that it must have 
realised a considerable sum of money. 
He mentions, that ** a great number 
of the poetical tracts were disposed of^ 
previous to the sale, to Dr. Farmer, 
who gave not more than forty 
guineas for them." . 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KINO OF SWEDEN. 



The authority for the following anec- 
dotes, hitherto unpublished, so far as 
I know, rests upon persons witnesses 
to the facts related. No event in so 
remarkable a life ought to be allowed 
to be forgotten. We owe them to 
history, to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead, out of gratitude to a 
chief leader in the mighty contest 
that restored the nations of Europe 
to their independence and rights. 
We owe their preservation to morals, 
which, teaching by example, proves 
how, through the midst of a revo- 
lution, when all the restraints of 
manners, laws, and religion, had been 
burst through — when treachery, 

Elunder, and murder, had become the 
abits of a people, from a private 
station there arose a good, iust, and 
wise man to the highest ranks of his 
country, as marshal, minister, and 
governor of provinces, then finally 
selected by the choice of a free peo- 
ple to fill their ancient and illus- 
trioufl throne. In that celebrated 
letter of Frederick the Great to Sta- 
nislaus Augustus, in 1764, upon his 
election to the throne of Poland, he 
says,— ^ 

*' Your majesty is to ooDsider that, 
since you have obtained your crown bv 
election, and not by birth, the world will 
be more attentive to your actions than to 
those of any other prince in Europe. 
And this is but just, since the latter is 
only the effect of consanguinity. From 
such a one no more is to be expected, 
though much more might be wished, than 
what men 'are usually endowed with. 
But from one who has been exalted above 
his equals, from a subject to a king — 
from one who has been voluntarily elected 
to reign over those who chose him, every 
thing is to be expected which may con- 
tribute to the honour and ornament of a 



Sweden, even the reasonable expecta- 
tions of their subjects. Tet out of 
such reiterated disappointments the 
conviction has arisen, now received 
for an established maxim of political 
science, that, to secure the sa&ty and 
welfare of a state, its crown must be 
made hereditary, and the succession 
governed by fixed rules of law. Much 
of the wise government of the King 
of Sweden was undoubtedly due to 
his personal character, yet much 
must be granted, also, to tne circum- 
stances under which he was elected, 
and to the nature of his people and 
their constitution. 

Marshal Bemadotte came to reign 
with advantages possessed by no other 
elective prince of modem times ; and, 
since these are imperfectly known, 
the following facts deserve our con- 
sideration. The expulsion of the 
former dynasty was forced upon the 
Swedes by a painful but inevitaUe 
necessity. So general was this con- 
viction that, a&r the kin£ had been 
deposed by parliament, he and his 
family were sent through the midst 
of the kingdom, for several hundred 
miles, escorted by twenty dragoons, 
relieved from station to station, with- 
out a voice or an arm being raised in 
his favour. The Duke of Sudn'- 
mania, uncle to the exiled king, and 
now the next heir to the crown, had 
been elected to the vacant throne, 
and, being aged and childless, his 
successor was also appointed. This 
prince's death imposed upon the par- 
liament the necessity of choosing an- 
other crown prince. A skilful ge- 
neral was needed to reorganise the 
army, and arrest the encroachments 
of Russia, as well as a just and 
vigorous government for internal 
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inflnenee oyer the states of Sweden, 
Bor wealth nor power to afiect their 
choice. No l^islatare in Europe 
was freer from foreign control than 
the parliament of Sweden. In that 
ciias Its conduct was opposed to the 
widies of the four great coorts of 
Eorope. 

EusBia saw her plans frustrated by 
the choice of a general and states- 
mta; Anstria naturally inclined, 
from relationship, to the exiled fa- 
Biilj ; Buonaparte would have pre- 
ferred that any other general should 
hare been chooen, knowing that Ber- 
ntdotte was not to be made his tool ; 
and England then belieyed that this 
eTait had lost her her most ancient 
aod constant friend, almost the 
only one now left in Europe. But 
the Swedes, disregarding all foreign 
coiuiderations, promptly, manfulty, 
and wuely, consulted only their conn- 
try's wel&e. Their parliament, ex- 
pready summoned to choose a suc- 
cessor to the reiffning sovereign, ex- 
orcised a power that had been exerted 
on former political emergencies from 
the remotest periods of the nation's 
hfltoiy. 

In the administration of the ^- 
, terament, the crown-prince had sm- 
gnkr advantages. He was not im- 
awdiately king. The throne was 
filled by an aged, experienced, and 
■gKbus sovereign, under whom he 
eovfially acted. 

The constitution of Sweden, unlike 
that of Frsnce, of Belgium, or of th$ 
German states — mushrooms sprung 
from revolutions — is, like our own, 
die growth of ages, interwoven with 
the habits and laws of the state, and 
tiMroughly understood by the peo- 
fte, llie leg^lature, so true to its 
tteient form, is assembled, and acts 
Maiding to fixed principles, and snb- 
jert to constitutional restraints. The 
Jiftn^adves of the Swedish crown 
aie limited, and directed by custom, 
^edared and explained by statutes. 
Its eoandls form parts of the con- 



Swedish parliament : of their an- 
cient and chivalrous nobility one sole 
fiunil^ remained ; the materials were 
yranting for a new peerage; the 
commons of Sweden were unwilling 
to admit men hostile to their coun- 
try, and utterly unpractised in a free 
government. 

The Norwegians were therefore 
empowered to institute a Ic^lature, 
or ** storthing," for themselves. Its 
construction was drawn up suddenly, 
and said to have been an evening's 
work ; yet, though rude and imper- 
fect, it has served its purpose, the 
welfare of the country, better than 
any other of the new l^islatures of 
the Continent, owin^ to the strong 
sense of the Norwegians themselves, 
directed (and at times their errors 
checked) by the wisdom and firmness 
of the Swedish king, who was in 
later years respected, and styled their 
*♦ common father." 

The union, independence, and 
strength of the great northern penin- 
sula IS the common interest of Eu- 
rope ; for, next to Britain, it possesses 
the greatest extent of sea- coast, the 
most numerous harbours, the ablest 
and hardiest seamen, ten thousand of 
whom, upon an average, sail under 
the English flag. Suppose, through 
its internal distractions (for united 
Scandinavia is proof against all her 
enemies), that this country should 
faJl nnder the control of Russia, the 
latter would then possess aU the 
means she requires for the subjuga- 
tion of southern Europe, whose in- 
dependence is inseparably linked to 
the power of Sweden. 

I now proceed to the anecdotes 
announced. In their notices of the 
late King of Sweden, the English 
newspapers have stated him to be the 
son of a peasant of Beam. This is 
an error. He was by birth a citizen 
of Pan, the capital of that province, 
as is proved by the tablet placed bv ^ 
his feUow-townsmen upon the walls - 
of the house where he was born. 
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care, dedded early for the military 
profession, which he entered as a 
volunteer. Shortly afterwards, his 
regiment was sent to the East Indies. 
In an engagement with the English, 
he was severely wounded, and left on 
the field of battle. He was found 
by an officer in our service, conveyed 
to bis tent, hb wounds dressed, and 
carefullv nursed. The handsome, 
jpraceful, and intelligent youth won 
on the affections of his preserver, 
who treated him as a son, until an 
exchange of prisoners enabled him to 
return to France. 

Many years passed away, and 
Marshal ^Bemadotte became com- 
mander-in-chief in the north of Ger- 
many. His early fnend was a native 
of Hanover. The marshal made in- 
quiries for his family, and found 
tnat the officer himself had retired 
from service to his native land« to 
spend his old age. An aide-de- 
camp was sent to invite him to 
the levee. He reluctantly obey- 
ed, having no idea that in tne 
governor of his country he was 
to meet his young friend of former 
days. Upon his entrance, the old 
officer was surprised to see the French 
marshal spring forward, clasp him in 
his arms, and^ burst into tears. *^ I 
see," said he, "you have forgotten 
the poor youth you saved and tended 
as a child.** He then related to his 
officers the particulars of the event. 

It is matter of history that, upon 
his election to the crown of Sweden, 
he had to encounter many obstacles 
to leaving Paris from the jealousy 
and repuQ^ance of Buonaparte. But 
nowhere have I read, not even in the 
memoirs of Pouche, that after the 
prince had set off for Sweden, Buo- 
naparte, having repented, despatched 
after him two agents of his own se- 
cret police with orders to arrest the 
prince at his port of embarkation and 
Drink him back prisoner to Paris. 
On their arrival, thev found he had 



It is matter of history what ^ktrU 
were made to win Sweden ibr the 
idly of France before the invasioii of 
Russia. A few years before, Fin- 
land had been conquered by Rossa. 
Napoleon offered to restore it with 
the provinces unto the Neva, in 
former ages subject to the Swedish 
crown, while the French ad- 
vanced through Poland, the Swedes 
were to enter Finland and march 
upon St. Petersburg through a coun- 
tn^ ready to rise m their support. 
This was a tempting offer for the 
Swedes. It was a master plan in the 
French emperor, by which he h<^Kd, 
and hoped not without reason, to 
wrest from Russia all her recent 
conquests in western Europe. So 
&r is known; but the con£srenee 
that ended in the rejection of the 
French alliance has not (so fiur 
as I knowj yet transpired. A 
special minister was sent fiom 
Paris to Stockholm, bearing the 
French emperor*s last terms. He de- 
manded a private audience of tbe 
crown prince, who fixed it at the 
palace of Droningholm. Tbe envoy 
pressed the former offers of Finland 
with the adjoining provinces, and 
added the cession of Norwaj^ and 
restoration of Pomerania, then in the 
French possession. The crown prince 
listened until he had made an cod of 
his offers, then asked, ^ Should 
Sweden reject these terms, what then 
were his orders?" The envoy re- 
joined, they were to inform him tbat 
Sweden would be invaded by 100,000 
men, reduced to a dependency, him- 
self deposed, and some other elevated 
to its throne more faithful to France. 
The prince then led the envoy to 
a window commanding an extensivv 
view. " Mark,** said he, " the scene 
before you; that broad deep lalce 
that intersects the country for sevenfty 
miles, those forests extending an 
every hand, — all Sweden is but a in- 
currence D@f,|}^^l^j^i|5gl^ sock m 
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listened for t moment unmoved, then 
politely told him, •* You have now 
performed jour duty and I must do 
mine, by bidding you adiefi/* 

There was no third person at this 
conference; but the prince h^ or- 
dered a Swedish gentleman to be 
placed within hearing, ttid to take 
notes of what was said. From him 
I have these particulars. 

The last anecdote is an instance of 
the pohtieai wMom of the late King 
^Sweden; the present is given of 
«• militMy foresight 

In the spring of the eventful year 

1815^ the Emperor of Russia and the 

^^own-|nince hod a confetience at 

Abo. It is believed that the Kussian 

plans for t^ approaching campaign 

^«fe there discussed^ and then the 

^pemr Arranged to eonmiunicate 

^y important event, to benefit 

y the ^nce^s opinion, during 

fte eonduet of the war. Upon 

we passage of the Niemen, the 

frontier river of Russia, a cou- 

n» was despatched to Stockholm. 

lae dAy of hts arrival chanced to be 

a levee-day at court. Upon the en- 

*»oce of the English minister, the 

f Pf""^ said, " I am happy to oommu- 

: 1 nicate good news to you ; the French 

I l^y ^ve passed the Niemen.*' 

I I>^ miniater requested his royal 

I ^neas to explain in what manner 

™was to be considered as good news. 

I -The prince then shewed him that 

this event discomered the plah of the 

campaign. \JntU now it had been 

thought that :N^apoleon'8 design wee 

to occupy Poland, to arm and dis- 

^»Se Its people, to collect stores, 

perhaps to restore that khtgdom, 

then to invade Kussia in the spring 

of the following year. **But now 

we -were certain that all these 

advantages were duniz' behind him, 

that the Emperor or f ratice was 

^r^sMng headlong into the interior &£ 

jBuasia, and that great ciisasters in- 



pursued, whkh ended in the total 
destruction of 400,000 infantry and 
52,000 cavalry, the most numerous 
and best disciplined army that in 
ancient or modem war has ever been 
oommanded by one chief. 

The following instance of magnani- 
mity deserves to be preserved. It 
proves that neither the presence nor 
example of the monarchs of Europe 
could betray the late King of Sweden 
into what was unbeo(Hning to himself 
and due to others. 

Let us recall the great events of 
1813: how Napdeon, deserting the 
wretched remains of his Russian 
army, hastened back to France, and 
raised by anticipated conscriptions of 
future vears a new army of 1,040,000 
men ; how he again took possession 
of Prussia and Saxonv, fbught a 
succession of battles without any de- 
cisive result, fixed the centre of his 
military movements at t>resden, and 
there kept at bay the united armies 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
Recall that at this crisis the Prince 
of Sweden with 30,000 men landed 
on the ^ores of the Baltic, and, 
strengthened by a Russian and Prus- 
sian division, advanced upon the 
French army, defeated Marshal Ney, 
and made Na^leon^s retreat upon 
Leiparig unavoidable. Let us re- 
member the maiii characters of this 
eventful l^ttk fought under its 
walls, continued throughout three 
days without the three great allies 
gauiing one ^t of ground; until, 
on the close of the second day, the 
Swedes marched into action, and, 
by attacking the flank of the enemy, 
compelled Napoleon in the afternoon 
of the third dfcy to seek the safety of . 
himsdf and his guards in flight, and 
aooompllshed this only by the sacrifice 
of his army, by blowuig up their 
only tossage of retreat. WbetbeT 
the battle of Leipzig be considered 
by the number of the combatonts, 
^-**:..i« TM^f l«w. T^robablv more 
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frontiers, was forced to contend for 
her own existence. 

Thus much helongs to history. 
But in the evening of this victory 
a circumstance occurred unnoticed 
among great events, hut strongly 
contrasting the character of the 
Swedish prince with those of his 
sovereign allies. 

Upon Napoleon*s retreat from 
Dresden, he carried with him the 
King of Saxony in a sort of honour- 
able imprisonment, and confined him 
with his family in the ground-floor 
of the town-house of Leipzig. In its 
^reat hall the sovereigns assembled 
mimediately after the battle, to learn 
the results and consult upon future 
operations. 

The King of Saxony, informed of 
their presence, sent a gentleman of 
his court to wait upon them and 
represent to them his condition ; first 
he was to address the Emperor of 
Austria as his kinsman, tnen the 
Emperor of Bussia ; should they re- 
fuse to interfere, next the King of 



Prussia; and, as a last resource, the 
Prince of Sweden. 

The Emperor of Austria mildly 
declined to act; the czar told him, 
it was no business of his ; the Kins 
of Prussia gave a rude refusal ; and 
his after conduct proved that already 
he had formed designs upon Saxony, 
from which he finally wrested two- 
fifths of its territory. 

Meanwhile the rrinoe of Sweden 
had been intently occupied with a 
map, and in explaining to the g«ie- 
rals around him the route that Na- 
poleon would take in his aideavour 
to reach France, when he was ad- 
dressed in his turn. He immediately 
answered, ^ Bear my respects to tlie 
King of Saxony, assure hun I should 
not nave been a moment under the 
same roof with him, without re- 
questing the honour of presenting 
Xlf, had not my militory duties 
I the precedence of all others.** 
Then, turmng to an aide-de-camp, he 
gave orders to see the King of Saxony 
set immediately firee. 
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UNB8 BT ANIOB MAGimi. 

These eyes, that once in glistening 

Their rapturous ^landngs shed 
On eveijr step of thme, my child. 

Are dosmg with the dead. 

But bring me flowers, sweet daughter mme, 

The freshest blossoms cull ; 
Go seek amid the eay parterre 

The chaste and be»utifhl. 

So e*en if Memory, in that hour. 

All treacherous prove to be, 
I may but grasp the blooming flower 

And instant think on thee. 

When, too, the veil of Death hath cast 

Their nermme soft as zephyr^s breath o 

Will waft me to the skies. 
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ANTI-CONINOSBY ; OR, THE NEW GENERATION GROWN OLD.* 



As this book is indebted for its name 
and the cmropo9 of its deliYery — al- 
bdt, at tne same time, neither for 
its real conception nor subsequent 
gestatum — ^to Ctmmg^^ we deem it 
expedient, in the fii^ instance, to say 
a word or two about the author of 
Conimgtby and hisnroduction. 

Mr. Benjamin iSisraeli, independ- 
ent of all display of the outward and 
risible signs, has erer had the man- 
liness, not alone to avow himself a 
Jew by descent, but to strive with 
all his might, as a UUhratevr^ to exalt 
the race — ^recorded as very stiff- 
necked in the olden time, but cer- 
tainly very fimj^ at this present writing 
—^ a pre-emmence amongst man- 
kind to which it has hitherto been 
and was a stranger, even under the 
most orientally glorified reign of 
King Scdomon, and which the world 
in general are little disposed to con- 
cede to it. In Conhig$by^ Mr. Dis- 
raeli has laboured particularly hwd 
with this purpose. We, the de- 
scendants of the Saxon, the Norman, 
and the Dane, the sons of Woden*s 
race,— 

•* The beautiful, the brave, the lords of 
earth and lea," 

were not a little startled by a com- 
munication very nearly to the effect 
that all the great men upon earth, 
past and present, were either Jews 
declared or Jews in disguise ; and 
our amazement, after this sweeping 
condemnation to inferiority, so far as 
we were ourselves concerned, was at 
rta heiffht, when our attention was 
directed to our Gallic neighbours, 
and we were informed that a We 
number of Napoleon's marshals con- 
stitnted a corps ofHebrewsin mili- 
^^rj TMSfmeTv^t. We were pre- 
pared by that naort mercurial of all 
munonanes, Geoige Borrow, to ac- 
cept, WltnOUt in^nection. a mair^inf^ 



ejUrepreneurSy fiddlers, painters, dan- 
cers, conjurors, chiropedists, quack- 
doctors, and posture-makers ; and half 
the attornies* and lawyers* clerks, 
and lUth-atews, and playwrights ; to 
say nothing of the old-clothes* men 
and usurers of Europe. But the old 
soldiers, who had toiled and triumphed 
in every dime, Massena, Soult, and 
their fellows, and, under a sug- 
gestion pregnant, the Emperor him- 
self, — oh, by Jove! we did think 
that "mKcA," as the playactor did 
the aspirants appropriation of Ham- 
let the Dane for nis first experi- 
mental histrionic essay. Alas for 
the deceptiveness of feature, which 
has told Its tale for a thousand years 
and lied ! A las for metoposcopy, the 
noble science I Alas for the fond 
theory that true blood, let it flow 
never so far and never so long, wears 
the precise aspect of the stream that 
leaped forth from the parent foun- 
tain ! Surely, surely, all is vanity, 
all is foolishness, on which we crea- 
tures of clay, the shadow of a dream, 
or, as Pindar has it, the dream of a 
shadow, pride ourselves, if the ma- 
jestic countenance of Napoleon — a 
thing of most serene, and exquisite, 
and delicate beauty — the embodi- 
ment, as it were, m the flesh of a 
poet*8 vision of a demigod — the hea- 
ven-lit eye, the kingly forehead, 
were, indeed, propagated from the 
same stock as the countenance, eye, 
and forehead which, without any 
essential variety, characterise every 
Jew, in every climate and country 
in the world f W by describe them ? 
You can see them daily. And here, 
parenthetically, let us observe, that 
far are we from meaning to pro- 
nounce a general censure upon the 
Jewish physiognomy, which, in youth, 
is capable of extreme loveliness, and, 
as the canvass of Rembrandt v^ouid 
oi/\n0 tMf ife. in titrf^. of calm. moDU- 
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ish origin, as the delicately chiselled 
forehead of Napoleon. But enough 
of thb. We will presume it was not 
by feature Mr. Disraeli was guided to 
his conclusion, although he does take 
care to impress u^n us that he is a 
great metoposcopist, and physiogno- 
mist, and pnysiolo^t. Nor did the 
men who turned their muskets into 
batoni) and sceptres exhibit the pro- 
verbial indisposition of the Jew to 
hard work, to physical labour. The 
modem Charlemagne, however, and 
his Paladins, dismaved other pro- 
pensities, which fully justified our 
author in putting them in the cate- 

5ory, in a morsd point of view, of 
ews. And, peraaventure, it was 
upon the notorious existence and ex- 
ercise of those propensities that Mr. 
Disraeli, as Jews' advocate, founded 
his claim to those pseudo- Christian 
cavaliers. The propensities which 
we allude to are those of acquisition 
and appropriation ; and certainly none 
ever aisplayed these upon a grander 
scale than Napoleon and his generals, 
since Homer nrst sang the praises of 
the son of Mblisl and of Jove, — 

'' Who 'moDgst the gods waa deatioed 
sooa to thieve, 
And other glorioas actions to achieve." 

K Ikey Solomons had been in Spain, 
under the especial guidance or the 
(yyllenian Argiphont, he could not 
have njiade a more miraculous draught, 
or, Anglo'Uebraice,h&u\, of Muriflos, 
Zurbarans, and so forth, than that 
venerable and vulpine old soldado 
Soult did. These considerations will, 
probably, account for Mr. Disraeli's 
exalting the horn of this veteran and 
his brother-marshals of the French 
empire as Mosaic Arabs. Peradven- 
ture, too, Massena, uliaa Manasseh ; 
Soult, alias Shedrach ; Buonaparte, 
aUas Baal-habeth (i.e, hK^h^Tcms, 
" vater-familias'^ master of the house. 



at all; he preserves all the charac- 
teristics as well as the features of hk 
ancient race in primal freshness. As 
the poets sav of an Arab steed, so 
might you of him. Groom and cur- 
rycomb, and brush and hand-rub, 
and dock the tail and dip the mane 
of the one, still he has the air of the 
desert about him ; clothe and be- 
dizen, and curl and perfume, and 
adorn the other as you will, still he 
has the air of the desert about hinu 
As we look upon him, imagination 
bears us back thousands of y^ara, 
and we fkncy we peruse the linea- 
ments of an archer in the wilderness 
of Beersheba. And as for the char 
racteristics of his race, surely he has 
proved himself to the utterance a 
wild man. His hand has been against 
every one ; and if every body's band 
has not been against him, we can 
only attribute the fact to the influence 
of the Christian dispensation as part 
and parcel of the law of the lApd, 
and of civilised society, under which 
we live in this country. But his 
hand has been, with a vengeance, 
against every body in literature, in 
politics,, and. afi;ainst not a few m 
society. And he began ^oun|^. as 
young aa an Ishmael of civili$iw>n 
well could: teste Vivian Orevy and 
the indignant shade of Byron s John 
Murray, and the register of the parish 
in which old Isr^ D'Israeb was 
pleased to procreate this son of bis 
right hand, who was also, in the JBe- 
preseniativey the son of the aforesaid 
John Murray's sorrow. And certainly 
since then he has spared no man in bis 
wrath or his capnce. He has never 
failed, in any one of hb novelsi 
to introduce real characters tFom 
amongst his friends as well as his 
foes, and, under the very thin veil of 
an altered name, " to shew them ap^ 
to that portion of the public who are 
weak and idle enoun-h to read novels 
Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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h ow c v c f , ^k mfiicfion ofbeing "put 
in a book** iar the benefit of Sfr. 
DisneK^s finances, mutt have been 
peeulkHy odknia to indiTidiials ilh»- 
trioBS fay rai^ and achieremcnts in 
war or peace. 
Here tbe moral of the 

" I deaaetka, et teras curre per ATpes 
Ut pueris placets et declamatio fias ! '* 



fin: the rietia a form pro- 
Yokmgly ludicrcms m well as dis- 
gartinff. Do great things — make 
▼oaneu world-umons, that yon may 
be ** trotted out** by a Mosaic- Ara- 
}mn UUbrateur^ in a pseudo-fashion- 
able novel, to ^tify the spnrions 
coriosity of milbners and shopboys. 
In his political career, Mr. LHsraeli 
has beoi as personal and as pug- 
naeioiis as in his literary career. He 
has been in turn the follower and 
panegyrist, and the enemy and as- 
is&nt, of the leaders of each party 
in the state. 

fie has now set np for himself; 
and a man w1k> sits on the Con- 
servative side of the house and assails 
Sv R. Bed, Lord Stanley, or Sir 
James Graham, is sure of an audience, 
if k were only for the fun of the 
thing; and, indeed, personalities 
genmlly, when directed against 
eminait perscma of any party, sel- 
dom fiifl to command liiieners. It 
is a thing to be r^retted, for it oc- 
casions much waste of time ; bnt it 
always was and ever will be so in a 
pomilar assembly. Thus it is that 
St last Mr. IMsraeli has, after infinite 
pains and perseverance, raised himself 
mto a person of some consequence, 
althongh of little weight, m the 
Hooae of Conunons ; but this is not 
so extraordiuary as the fact of his 
saeeeedzng, after all his desperate 
endeaToars, in getting into tbe Com- 
mons* House at all. In vain he wooed 



antagonistie position in which he 
now stands to all the great parties 
of the state. It would seem, if we 
may ^udge fVom the reports of his 
meeCmgs with his constituents, that 
he has quite captivated these good 
people with his blandishments, and 
that they have a taste for being re- 
presented by a political and literary 
idiosyncratic oodity, which elevates 
them above all vulgar considerations 
of government patronage for them- 
selves and friends. Certainly this 
shews that Mr. Disraeli is no com- 
mon man; and clearly he has dis- 
played throughout his career singular 
courage and perseverance, which, 
however, wonla be more estimable if 
it were not for the constitutional 
pugnacity with which they are ac- 
companied. In Comngsby^ Mr. Dis- 
raeli has quite outdone all his for- 
mer ^orts, political and literary, in 
the way of downright, undisguised, 
and unmitigated personality. Every 
character in Comngsby is taken from 
real life, and not the Niffhtest regard 
whatsoever is displayed for the feel- 
ings of the parties or of their friends. 
The attack ux)on Mr. John Wilson 
Croker, under the name of Ri^by, is 
one of the most virulently vituper- 
ative that was ever penned. What 
the provocation may have been, we 
know not ; but certunlv no provoca- 
tion could have justified an attack 
which, in great part, is so manifestly 
unjust as to deleat the poor malice 
of the assailant. To deny all learn- 
ing and ability to such a man as 
Croker has proved himself to be, 
both as a writer and as a debater in 
Uie House of Commons, is absurd ; 
and the taste of following old Mother 
Morgan and certfun shabby ribald 
weekly journals in this line of abuse 
agiunst an individual, is not very 
praiseworthy. We think, too, that 
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putation would be groondless, for we 
believe his hardihood and recklessness 
of consequences to be unbounded. 
The man who provokes a contest at 
the same time with Peel and Falmer- 
ston, Stanley and Russell, O'Connell 
and Macaufay, is not very likely to 
be daunted by any single opponent. 
We have no hesitation in declaring 
our belief that, — 

** Could be agaio, the bliod old man, 
arise. 
Like Samuel from the grare,*' 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli would not 
shrink from entering into a conflict 
with him upon any subject within 
the whole range of politics and litera- 
ture. Such is the happy confidence 
of his temperament, so largely are 
the organs of firmness and self-esteem 
developed upon his A rabo- Mosaic 
cranium. But he who runs a Iitalay 
muck through the crowd must expect 
and be prepared to receive cuffs, and 
kicks, and blows from all manner of 
weapons in return; and there is 
scarcely any measure of retributive 
infliction of which the author of 
Coningshy would have a ri^ht to 
complain. Heretofore the principal 
persons assailed have, like Mr. Cro- 
ker, preserved a haughty silence; 
nor are they likely to depart from 
this, unless some opportunity of 
inflicting obiter a crushing blow 
should offer. The work, according 
to the title-page, has run through 
several editions; yet, in point of fact, 
it has not created any greater or 
more extended sensation tnan works 
in which real characters are brought 
upon the scene usually do. It has 
been very slightly, if at all, noticed 
by the reviews and magazines; and 
not a single one of the persons lam- 
pooned or denounced has committed 
suicide. The only deliberate attack 
made upon the author of which 



DisraelL The authorevidently knows 
nothing about politics or political 
philosophy, and {nrobably cares as 
little. The doctrines of ^ Young 
England" are as incomprehensible to 
the writer who undertakes to ridicule 
them as if they had been promul- 
gated in an unknown ton^e, and not 
m the vernacular of Lord John 
Manners, Greorge Sydney Smythe, 
and Benjamin Disraeli, throngn all 
the yarieties of prose and verse. 
The writer of Anti'Comngsby has 
only had two objects in view : first 
and foremost, to glorify herself (we 
are satisfied the book is the produc- 
tion of a woman) ; and, secondly, to 
heap abuse and ridicule upon eveiy 
body against whom she has con- 
ceived a dislike. In carrying out 
the latter object, she displays a bold- 
ness and recklessness quite as mat 
as that which prevails throngnoot 
Cormigsby, She occasionally, too, 
shews great cleverness and power in 
depicting the ludicrous. But there 
is a superabundance of coarseness and 
yulgantv; an utter insensibility to 
all gentle and proper feelins^; and 
a magnitude and intensity ca spite- 
fulness that make the book, upon the 
whole, loathsome. No doubt, in 
composing Camngsbyy Mr. Dinaeli 
was actuated by some motive bejrond 
the mere desire of giving vent to his 
personal spleen; but the author of 
Anti'Comngsby wrote for no other 
motive except this, combined, as we 
have observed, with the desire to 
puff herself ; and this has been done 
in a very coarse and clumsy manner, 
and is &r more likely to produce 
disgust than admiration in the mind 
of a stranger. A clever shrew, a 
witty virago, is, in our opinion, the 
most odious thing in nature. We 
heartily wish Sir Peter Laurie would 
take these Furies under his care, and 
" put them down," together with sui- 
cide, Puseyism, and wood-pav^nent, 
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Y<m would soon see, Sir Peter, how 
speedily this little prohibition would 
pot down the most refractory of 
them. It would be infinitely more 
potential than oakum-picking, short 
eomroona, solitary confinement, and 
such other little soothing remedies as 
^u and your learned orethren are 
m the habit of prescribing for ram- 
pant ofiendecB of the femmine gea- 

AnH'Cmwiff^ commences with 
what the author is pleased to call a 
Prbumtnast Famtasia : — 

** Ztracmin, the magidan, the wily 
coojuror, the Cagliostro of the nineteenth 
centary, inhubited furnished apartmentB 

IB Street. He occupied what is 

eoHiiBOfily ealled the drawing-room floor, 
and had oontrived to give his sittnig- 
roo«i as wizard-like an appearance as 
circumatancea would admit of. The walls 
were all hung with black crape, and the 
blue flame ^ a spiriulamp ahed an un- 
earthly light on the form of the sorcerer, 
whoae long while beard and scarlet 
dres«ing.gowo gave him a Tastlj imposing 
look. It was night, and the potent Za« 
rasmin was at supper— even the wisest 
of wizards are partial to good living — 
when a thundering rap at the door, fol- 
lowed by a ring at the bell of more than 
Waterfordiau rioleuce, startled Zarasmin 
from his repast. With lightning-like 
rapidity he concealed the tray of beef, 
steaks and poner henesth the long black 
cloth by which the tahle was covered, 
its folds reaching to the ground; and, 
baring scattered some powerful perfume 
through the room, assumed a dignified 
posture in his arm-chair, and awaited the 
result." 

Now, all this about the porter and 
beefirteaks, &c., is, we submit, rery 
Tulgar, without being in the least 
fimny*. There is nothing hearty or 
gieniune in it Of course, the author 
iii AmU'CoMoigibif visits this wixard, 
wo deeply devoted to '* the creature- 
oomforts,** and of course he is shewn 
A maffic fflasa : — 



their hands, striving to harass, by every 
means in their power, a tall figure in the 
midst, who smiles g^ood humouredly at 
their vindictive attempts.' 

'* * That/ said the wiaard, * is < Anti. 
Coningshy,' the son of your adoption ; 
and those little gentlemen with spears 
are the critics.' 

*' ' And who is that man armed with a 
scythe, followed by othera with similar 
weapons, and looking so desperately rin- 
dictive at my merry offspring T 

** ' That IS Delta of the Tim^i. with 
his myrmidons ; their object is to anni- 
hilate ' Anti-Coningsby ' for laughing so 

* consumedly ' at the self - reviewing 

* Arabian.' ' 

*< ' And will success attend their ef. 
forts r 

" The sorcerer laughed so heartily in 
reply to this question, that he was obliged 
to tumble orer head and heels several 
times before he could recover his com- 
posure. A great number of phantasms 
then passed in rapid succession before 
the eves of the stranger, which he ing^. 
niously daguerreotyped as they apneared, 
by means of a arosll apparatus be had 
brought with him for the purpose. At 
length no more visions were to be seen, 
and the mirror reflected the features and 
form of the stranger himself alone, who, 
not being of a rain disposition, arose 
from his chair, took his box under his 
arm, gave his purse to the wizard, wished 
bim eood evening, was bowed out by 
the skeleton secretary, and departed, to 
construct a two-volume novel from the 
faithful phototypes he carried beneath 
his arm.' 

We have, then, another vulgar at- 
tempt at pleasantry : — 

" As for the magician, no sooner was 
the young stranger gone, than he bolted 
the door of his apartment, lighted a cou- 
\e of wax-candles, and recommenced 
uis attack upon the beefsteaks and porter 
with truly magical voracity; whilst his 
skeleton attendant, who was in reality no 
other than Mrs. Zarasmin, hia faithful 
helpmate, having put away his beard in a 
band-box, and exchanged her akeleton 
a«it for a more appropriate costume, rang 
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ef his ipeeeh ran to the folkming 
eflFect:— 

** ' If tbey did not rescind th«ir votes, 
the aodaciouft wleto, he would resign ; 
th«ir coBduct was most absurd ; be was 
a much clevever fellow tbao any one of 
them individually, or than all of them 
collectively ; he knew what was best for 
the country ; h$ would not be bullied by 
bis own party ; and, nnless they were 
wise enough to rescind tbeir votes, be 
positively would resign lortbwitb; and, 
he was immensely sorry to say so — the 
country would inevitably go to tbe 
devU!"' 

We are next Bupplied with a ape- 
cimen of the author's wit and das- 
aical taste, after the preceding imita- 
tion of the style of the oautious and 
plausible premier : — 

** At this awfol climax, a voice from 
^e back benches wae beard to murmur 
more than once, with gloomy distinctness, 
tbe mystic words * curvatira ambulator ! ' 

" No acteation, however, was paid to 
thia iBterraptioA by the members, who 
naturally concluded that it was some 
pedantic ronfrtre quoting Juvenal or 
ijorace. Suspecting, nevertheless, that 
a dewier meaning lay concealed beneath 
this strange expression, I pondered it 
well upon my way bomewards, and, as I 
tamed the kev in tbe door of my cham- 
bers, tbe probfen was solved. 

'* ' Eureka! ' I exclaimed, taking off 
ny bat, and, according to custom, trans, 
ferring it to an old bust of my grand- 
father, thus giving the marble features a 
remarkable astute expression. * Curva- 
tus,* I proceeded, 8igni6es bent, curved, 
hookey ; * ambulator ' can only be con- 
strued — walker. Hookey Walker ! ' 
Q.E.D." 

As may be expected, Sir B. Feel 
resigns, and Mr. Coningsby is sent 
for by the queen. We are next in- 
troduced to the hero and heroine — 
for this norel, burlesque as it is, 
must have a hero — about whom and 
their loves the author is desperately 
in earnest. The young lady is de- 
scribed with all the unction and fer- 
vour of one who thought beauty the 



broneHe, grace and deKeacy sesased tn 
struggle widi voluptuousness in tbe de« 
velopement of her exquisite form. Hes 
eyes, so brilliant that it was impossible 
to criticise tbeir hue, beamed with pride» 
intelligence, snd archness. Her dark 
brown, silk-like hair, unconscions of oil 
or besr's grease, was simply parted on her 
smooth, expressive brow, neck, and bosom, 
and in softness and pority of tine surpassed 
the most beautiful enamel. She dressed 
with perfect taste. Her morning n£gtig6 
was TaiMmn% (pardon tbe French earple* 
tive) ; her eveoiag toilette, * perfect, paaS 
all parallel.' Simula in adommejit, ^et 
splendid in materials, and rather disclosing 
too little than too much of her milk- 
white shoulders, to gazeoo whose encbaat- 
ing etntour^ but for a moment, self-mor* 
tifying monks would have willingfy en« 
dured whole ages of purgatory ! B«t I 
must stey my pen — nor mar the picturs 
which I cannot draw. Alaa ! perfect 
beuuty may be /e/f, but never can it b* 
dsscnbed ; never can be conveyed to the 
mind of a stranger tbe impressioo made 
upon the enraptured behoMer." 

The writer seems to be no leas at 
home on the subject of male beauty, 
nor to have made it less the subject <^ 
her most serious consideration : — 

" Guilfbrd was eminently handsome, 
snd, as he lay, a crimson tint suffused 
over his form by the reflection of one of 
the curtains, his long, light, curling hair 
falling back from bis magnificent Anre. 
head, bis dark eyebrows and deep bloe 
eyes, his proud curling lip, and cXen, 
pale complexion, contrasted with the un- 
varying black of his costume, his fine 
shape, set off by a closelv buttoned sur- 
tout, tbe delicacy of his feet and hands, 
and the lamez alUr of a frame, remarkable 
fbr symmetry and strength, would have 
indeed formed a worthy study for the 
pencil of an artist. Who says that the 
present race of men has degenerated from 
that of bygone days 1 Pshaw ! it is the 
ailliest of delusions ; though even Hooaer 
talked, nearly three thousand yeara age^ 
of * such men as live in these d eg e a s - 
rated days." 

Curiously enough, however, 
" This buman miracle — a handsome man,"^ 
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«H ^ b^eTe, Maimed hk hatred 
of die le^ makamoisk from having 
ben originally bouad to an attorney, 
when be bad to earry tbe bag, with- 
oat any chance, however remote, of 
getthtt any tiring more than the 
uek smiple, — the mck without a 
angle lock of wool in it. 

We win now pass to some of the 
AaH-Comngtbp critidsmsv which cer- 
tainly 18 the cleverest, aa well as the 
most spite&il, pait ^tiie book. The 
ftir Atalaala, be it known, is in eon- 
vase wicfa her oonsin, a genilemaB 
rejoicn^ in the name of Onmibos 
Vr^leton. It wiH be seen that, in 
the mind of the aixthoress, it is 
eqnalN a crime to praise and to be 
{Hiusea, and that she cares not how 
small may be the game she fliea at :— ^ 

" * Ah ! vour spirit of the verse re- 
Hunds me of a new vrork called the Spirit 
of the Age, hare you read it V 

** ' 1 tried ; but, 88 conceited fojly and 
poerile presnmption mast ever disgust, 
I toon laid it down again. Kyou want 
a good laugh, read it. The savage 
critique oo poor Thomas Ingoldsbv is 
tuiqne ; and a lady of the name of Mrs, 
Gore, who, it seems, perpetrates fashion- 
sble novels, is puffed to the extreme.* 

•• • I thought Mrs, Gore was very 
popular/ said Lady Maddens. 

" She may be so with a certain eluss 
of very young ladies, and very silly 
vooBg men ; and is, I believe, much 
patronised by milliners and linendrapers' 
shopmen, curious as to the wonders of 
' m^ life ;' but, for my port, I regard a 
romance writer without feeling or passion, 
as « one resolved in spite — ' you know 
theresL' 

'• • Do you consider Mrs. Gore*s writ- 
iaga aa devoid of feeling, thm V 

" * Not exactly devoid, but very de- 
fident in thai of a. nobler species. Her 
subjects are io themselves essentiallv 
trivial.' ^ 

" ' Yes,' quoth Omnibas, ' she dis- 
pcBsea the passions in ber doVsIs quite 
oa the boaaoBpathie principle -• small, 
coDfounded saaal^l ! ' 

" • I think,' said AtalwU, ' that sub- 
Uaiity is getting vev^ aearce in modern 
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laad : we are too prootira/ in ent viewa; 
and an idealist who maltreats his wife« 
meets with but little sympathy. A hero 
even becomes less heroic in our ejt, if 
we know the author to be a coxcombw 
And although affisctation and coxcombry 
auty be assumed* yet when a aian clings 
to them for a aeriea of yean, we begin Io 
regard these vices as part and parcel of 
hie character, and behold with voader, 
so btrange a mixture of the great and 
mean, comprised within tbe compaas of 
one soul, Alas I history afforda a tbou. 
sand inslaaces of men, for ' elhert mine, 
themseUfes unskdled to teach ! * 

Mrs* Gore*s novels and plays, tried 
bj^ any test of worth except toe Hu- 
dibrastic one, are certainly vei^ in- 
difl^rent concerns. But tne cntic is 
mistaken in laying the peculiar sins 
she reprobates to this lady's door; 
they are, in point of fact, attiilmtable 
io the very loose Frenoh novels from 
which she borrows, excluding for the 
moral English market the forms of 
"passion and ffeeling'* which, in their 
startling pruriency alone, leaven the 
dull mass of these compositions. We 
wiU say nothing of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton at present, lor we shall have am- 
ple opportunity hereafter, as he is f ' 
the Cnopinns of the lady's lucubra- > 
tions* We turn to her observations | '\ 
on Dickens, which are not without 
truth and force : — 

" * Well,* said Wiggleton, ' give me 
Dickens!' 

«* ' Nothing,' rejoined Guilford, * oan 
be more graphic than big descriptione, 
nothing more accurate than the dieliiiea- 
tioos of his character — such as they are.' 
'* * And what fauH do you find with 
them, O most fastidious of lawyers V 
said OroaibiiSk 

*' * That whieh hae formed the basts 
of their popularity — tbet they are, with- 
out exoeptioa, commonplace.' 

«* * Wbatl do you not think it delight- 
fdl to meet in a novel with the very^ 
charactera we constantly aee in real ISfel' 
•« • Cartainly net; 1 wiah to be in* 
stmcted, as w^ ae amuaed. Without 
Boveltv 1 am never anHiaed, and novelty 
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WM Mr. Beckford, so Is Balwer * But 
Dickens et hoe genui omn$ are nnereljr 
skilful copyists from OTsry-day nsture. 
Nothing appears to me more absurd 
than to abase a book becsase it is un* 
natural (I do not mean inconsistent), as 
if an author could ever oonceive any thing 
that was not natural ; as if the creations 
of the tntemal, were to be regulated by 
the same laws as those which g^rem the 
srtemal world.'*' 

We now come to what we regard 
as the real business-part of the book, 
— the passages which explain the 
why and wherefore it was written. 
First, we have a very shrewd ques- 
tion, to which, we believe, it would 
be yeiy difficult for any person in 
this metropolis to give an affirmative 
answer:— 

'* ' Apropoi d§ boitm, have yoa read 
Lady Bulwer Lyttoo*s MuseoviUl* said 
Wiggleton. 

*• ' No,' replied Clarence, * I never 
even heard of it, and recently 1 have been 
too busy writing novels to trouble my- 
self much about the productions of others. 
But I am a great admirer of Lady Lytton ; 
I think her one of the wittiest writers of 
modem fiction.' 

'* ' I never read funny things,* said his 
lordship ; * I like something exciting,^ 
a little sangpuioary! Anastatiut is the 
only comic tale I ever liked, and then 
there is a murder or two in every other 
chapter.' 

« • I belong to a book. society,* said 
Melville ; ' and, as my name is last on 
the list, I get the new works a year or 
two after they come out : 1 shall get the 
MutcoviU next autumn, I expect.' 

*< < Ha 1 ha ! that is what you lawyers 
would call a contingent remainder^ I sop- 
pose! But my reason for aaking whe- 
ther yon had read the book, was, be- 



cause I purposed quoting from it a good 
thing, which woald otherwise hare beeo 
an old story. Ben Sidonia, it appears, 
went to a soirSe, somewhere, in a pair of 
tight velvet panuloons; and, having 
seated himself on a rout seat, it made so 
perceptible an impression upon his nether 
man, that he rose with the brand of es«s 
upon his velvet inoomprehensibles.* f 

** * Bravo !' said Guilford. 

«< « Good !' said Melville. 

" * Not half so good,' muttered Lord 
Harrowdrake, * as Captain Marryat's 
story of the man who sat down in the hot 
fiyingpan at the pic-nic party, and after* 
wards ate castor oil with his salad.* 

*' * How is it,* said Guilford, ' that 
one hears, comparatively speaking, so 
little of Lady Bulwer Lytton a works t* 

'< ' Firstly, they are not puffed,' said 
Omnibus ; * secondly, they are run down 
by a vile clique, headed by a soperladve 
scamp, and a notorious old woman.' 

" ' Do you think,' said Harrowdrake, 
' that what she says eon be tme of the 
treatment she has received V 

" * I believe her, for one,* said Wi^. 
gleton, ' she is so perfectly consistent m 
her story.' 

" • Well,' said Guilford, * if only a 
tenth part of what I have heard is net, 
she has been the victim of the nsost un- 
msnly brutality it is possible to conceive. 
But it appears to me, that to secure her, 
at least, the triumph over public opinion, 
one thing slone is necessary — that her 
works should be extensively read. Thoir 
undeniable talent, their brilliant wit and 
piercing satire, m%ut make its way ; and to 
effect this object no pains will be spared. 
There are men whom a clique cannot 
crush ; who, when they have once com- 
menced a good work, rest not until it is 
finished. Trust me, before loo^, the sen. 
timentsl old gentleman — erewhile 

' The gifked boy with sandy hair. 
And eyes of devilish blue,' 



* '* Notwithstanding his innumerable plagiarisms." 

t " In justice to Lady B 's facetiousness, I subjoin this exquisitely humoroos 

anecdote in her own words. 

« < Bq( gi^Q^ gj^ ii,^ smisble Mr. Solomons.' 

" ' There ~ that man attitudinising on that ottoman with the long, black, greasy 
ringlets, who looks like the blsck princely devil in the book of Chinese Supersutioiis.* 

" < What an odd.looking animal !' 

" ' Oh ! he is quite ohristian-like and commonplace to what he used to be,* said 



win find bimi^iii a miDority. At for 
bis stupid little brother ' 

*' * Good God I' cried Hsrrowdrake» 
' pray doo't meotion bim. Read hia 
GmiUm, it b too horrible even for me ! 
Why, sir, I nearly died of a lock.jaw I 
eootracted through yawning over its pla- 
mode!' 

** « Let nt change the subjeot,* eaid 
Guilford, pattiog some «au de Cologns 
OQ his handkerchief from a fla9on on the 
BMntelpieoe." 

PborLady BolwerLytton! if the 
liaTe not been verifying the old 
adage about the counsel and the 
cUent, she ought incontinently to 
scratch out the eves of her advocate. 
A better case for the unfortunate 
husband could not possibly be made 
oat. Our ambassador at Madrid, we 
apprehend, need be no more ruffled 
liy the ciiticism on him and his 
works than he was by the heroic in- 
donation of the portentous donkey 
who wanted a decoration from the 
Spanish government for making a 
baffoon of himself in Eugland. So 
we will proceed without further 
ocmunent. The Jews are eman- 
cipated. Benjamin Disraeli and 
Moees, of the Minories, start Hot the 
city of London. On the banners of 
these candidates respectively was to be 
read: — 

" Rush ye Britons, if yon're men. 
Rush to the poll, and vote for Ben I 
Vote for the novel geoentioo. 
Saviours of the English nation." 

" ^«^««" mnd what PeeVs lev^c brews. 
Vote for Moses and the Hebrews, 

^ your breeches, 
„ ^^y his stiiobes, 
• wai BOW your treasures; 
/<> all the town 
H-n«^ ''•'^elikoown, 
«• never takes bad messursi." 

condnei our an- 
in^wliich she 






the condemnation of hdng as igno- 
rant of physioloffy and psychology at 
Ben Sidonia. The chapter is pre- 
ikced by some trashy verses about 
trhat Spenser styles 

<« The fiend of hell who odh himself 
Despmir;" 

and the humbug Hope, who is, in 
truth, the jealous forestaller <^ all 
our complete joys. She goes on to 
say:— 

** These words were sun^ by Atalanta 
in t soft, clear voice ; whilst the happy 
author of both poetry and music leant 
over the lovely Tocalist, under the pre* 
tence of turning the leaves of the song, 
which »he had known by heart almost 
from the day of its publioatioo. His 
arm, strange to say, all htU encircled her 
sylph-like waist ; his light brown curls 
mingled vritb her long, dark tresses; 
their cheeks all but touched, as he whis- 
pared in her ear — 

*■ * It is for yon to decide which of 
these two mighty potentates is henceforth 
to own me as a subject 1 ' 

" Atalanta started— she blushed — she 
was always blushing, was Atalanto— her 
milk-white bosom heaved — she trembled 
.—she cast down her eyes, but she uttered 
not a word. . 

«' ' Atalanta ! ' exclaimed Guilford, m 
deeply impassioned tone, * I love you ! 
I lored you as a boy— I adore you as a 
man; fortune and rank are now mine, 
but they are valueless as the dust beneath 
us if you refuse to share them with me ! 
Speak— look up, and let me read in those 
dark orbs a confirmation of my happi* 
ness!' 

« Atalanta raised her head, her lover*s 
deep blue eyes seemed to drink the very 
inmost secrets of her soul. What varied 
meaning could those eyes convey ! Like 
Vatbek^B, his glance of hate appeared by 
its basiliskine fierceness to blast and 
wither those on whom it rested. Few 
oould throw more concentrated contempt 
and scorn into a aingle look. None send 
flashhig from beneath their brows such 
mingled passion, tenderness, and love, 
which penetrated like an electric oorrent 
to the heart of his beautifnl companion. 

«• Filled with a sweet and indescnbable 
delight, Atalanta sank into the arms of 
Sir Chirence, who gaied upon her with 
♦1*0 «^^i <lA«oted and nassionate admira- 
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left srm O'atlfiMr], seited on tbe lausie- 
•tool, SKcircIed the waist of Attientm, 
and occaaioDmJiy with his right hand 
8<r«ck from the ootea of the piaooforte a 
few exquisite chords of wild aod beauti- 
ful harmony, which caoaed their pure 
and youthful hearts to thjrill ia ecstada 
sympathy/' 

The doee is rather £at, and soitte*- 
thing different fVom the rescdution of 
the scene in Don Juan^ which the au** 
thoress had evidently in her mind :^— 

'* And Julia sat with Juan hAlf^em^ 

braced. 
And Aa{/*-retiri«g from the glowing arm 
Which trembled like the boaom where 

'twas placed* 
But then slie must hare thought there 

was no harm, 
Or else tVere easy to withdraw her 

waist 'f 
Yet still the situation had its charm,.— 
Aod then, and then, and then,— I can*t 

goon; 
Vm almost sorry that I e'er began.'* 

But observe thb most lame and 
impotent conclusion : — 

" * Atalanta,' said Guilford, at length, 
' I must speak to your mother ! * " 

Doubtless, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if the maternal parent knew 
she was out* Let ns get on, how- 
ever, with our politics. The Jews 
— t.e, the rich Jews — are all made 
peers with the popular consent :— 

" The opposition, in the meantime, 
made very furious speeches; but the 
people Were in favour of chauge of every 
description, and were much delighted 
with the pnblic games and iestivals in- 
stituted in every county* Cock-fights, 
wrestling matches, boxing, shooting at 
targets, hobby-horses, griimiog through 
hoFse. collars, &o., were the order of the 
day. Bread and beef, aod beer, were 
every where distributed (the sinking fund 
paid the piper) ; music and singing wero 
heard at every inn. Dancing, too, there 
was, and mummers, and perambulating 
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in letters equally glittering and gigantie, 
adorned the frout of every Mechanics* 
Institution and literary and scientific 
^artanoeum throughout the land." 

We need hardly inform the reader 
that Ben Sidonia means Ben Dis- 
raeli, and Gym Customs Lord John 
Manners. We have a word or two 
to sa^ upon the suhject burksqaed 
in this extract ; hut we shall refer to 
it by and by. We go on wi^ the 
booK. Ben Sidonia is made em- 
peror, and there is a prooessioa, of 
which we have the following ac* 
count :— 

" First came the imperial standard of 
Young England, borne aloft by twelre 
bobbl«Ndehoy8 in white waistcoats, with 
the motto, ' Deux nobus est anctor* (!j, 
thefeon embroidered. The standard itself 
displayed a golden Sphtaz upon a satolm- 
coioared ground, with the folio wiag verae 
from the Froveibs of Solomon, — 

" ' The wisdom of the pmdeat is te 
understand his. way, but the folly of focds 
is deceit.' 

" Many conjectures were faasarded by 
the spectators as to the meaning of the 
verse above mentioned, but without 
throwing any light on the inherent ob* 
soaiky of the subject. 

'* Next followed the whole operatic 
carpi. Mosaic Arabs to a man, if we 
believe the * Book of Ben,' singing the 
Psalms of David, and the Sidoniaii an- 
them, in an Italian translation, mach to 
the edification of the bystanders. 

" F'ollowed by the Marquis of Wilton* 
with his head to his horse's tail, devour- 
ing tin-puddings with the most unremitting 
voracity. 

*• Fifty thousand of the dew generation, 
in white chokers and vests, trying to 
look superdilious and sarcastic at ihe 
crowd. 

" Lord Gymnastic Customs on a bobhy. 
horse, drdwn by opera dancers, fn short 
petticoats and Pohsh boots, baUnctog a 
cricket-bat on the tip of his nose, with 
his hoods tied behind him. 

" Followed by Messrs. Jones and Bd« 
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M tks FMeni dcitk of a membtr of tli« 
rtjml fiuBiIy, by tb« il1ustri«us e<litor of 
tiie popalftr jwuroiil above alloded to. 
He was sirea to iasue from tbo office on 
tbe momiog io qaesiiea with a piece of 
eiialk in his hand, wherevrith he pro« 
eeeded to trace on the lamp-post opposite 
the onilines of a most lugubrious ouan- 
teaaDce. Oa that day there were (100 
mtmntiiig jHmti m WelUngtoa Street ! "* 

Sidnnia is dethroned, and flies off to 
look aiW a young Palestine. We 
aie 8«re our readers will excuse ns 
ham proceeding fiurtfaer with a woric 
of which we have given such ample 
i^tecimens. Ajid we will not waste 
one word more upon the authoress, 
hriker than a repetition of the nuld 
rebuke, ^ Gro, woman, and sin no 



We now come serionsly to observe 
upon a matter of much importance 
suggested by this foolish woman^s 
sneers at the attempt to revive the 
old relation in thb country between 
rich and poor, between landlord and 
labourer. A sdiool of scribblers has 
sprang up whose paramount object 
i^pears to be to excite the poor, and 
to deoounoe all those whose descent 
makes th^n the terrarwn dominosy or 
whose energy, industry, and ability 
haye raised them to a similar posi- 
tion. These persons are in the habit 
of Tenting a great deal of maudlin 
sentiment, and putting forth a great 
deal of cheap and spurious libenlity 
about the condition of the agricul- 
taiml labourer. They have, in truth, 
mo sympathy with him, nor he with 
Thcr 



iiere is nothing in common 
between them. If each were to de- 
clare his honest opinion of the other, 
it would be unbodied in two very 
simple and contemptuous phrases; 
the hunumlty-monger would say to 
the snbpect on whom be has the 
satiafaetjon of dispkying his elo- 
quence, and patboi, and philosophy, 
and so forth, u an entomologist 
miffht upon a bug or s flea, " You're 
a dod." While the other would re- 



ef the unction of genuine philan- 
thropy than the grease upon the 
surface of the same. 

The condition of the poor agricul- 
turists in this country (alu the 
while I) is very bad. The difierence 
between the very rich and the very 
poor is appalling. The pievailing 
feeling in our (Hend Berryer*s bosom 
on leaving this heart of our mighty 
empire, wnither he had come to ren- 
der homage to Henry of France, was 
one of deep sorrow for the unequal 
distribution of the world's goods he 
had witnessed, and which is imknown 
in any other country of the world. 
But this is not to be remedied by 
appeals to the brutal passions of tlie 
rabble of towns in melodramas, and 
mobbisk scribblements in the shape 
of journals and novels. The carica- 
turist, whether with pen or pencil, 
can do no good to the poor num, and 
he only parades him in his rags and 
misery for the sordid purpose of gain 
from the exhibition. Keallyweknow 
no more despicable or more mis- 
chievoiu occupation than that of the 
literary mechanic who trades in the 
distresses of the poor. It is only 
penny-a-lining in a more elaborate 
form. Every effort is made to excite 
sympathy for the wrong-doer, for the 
violator of the law, for the offender 
against society. Thieves, and pros- 
titutes, and poachers, and murderers, 
are elevated into heroes and heroines. 
The consideration of the crime which 
renders them obnoxious to punish- 
ment and privation is sedulously set 
aside, while the vindication of the 
law, and the assertion upon the part 
of society of its right to restrain or 
puni^, for the sake of the innocent, 
those who have been proved before 
God and their coimtry to be guilty, 
are painted in the most atrocious 
colours. It is always kept out of 
sight by those advocates of de- 
bauchery, filthiness, and crime, that 
the law punishes for example]s sake, 
and for prevention of a re]^tiUon of 
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yirtnaas, than his more industrious 
or fortunate neighbour. The truth 
is, that virtue and morality, as a ge- 
neral rule, decrease in the exact ratio 
of the human animal*8 position in 
society. 

£very body who knows any thing 
knows this. But, nevertheless, we 
will strei^then Uie proposition by 
an authonty which must have pre- 
dominant weight. Esquirol, the great 
and good Esquirol, gives, as the re- 
sult of nearly half-a-century*s expe- 
rience, in his world-famous work on 
Mental Maladies^ the conclusion we 
have stated. 

While we state this, however, we 
are most unfeignedly anxious to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor. 
L^pslation can, of course, do some- 
thing, but by no means so much as a 
superJScial thinker might imagine. 
One thinff it might do with the aid 
of public feeling, and that is prevent 
the vast sums of money which are 
annually sent out of the country, for 
one hypocritical or silly pretence or 
other, from being again diverted 
from the use of the English poor. 
We should not think of clotning, 
and feeding, and educating, and con- 
verting the inferior races of human 
kind in foreign parts, while men and 
women of our own high caste are 
naked, and hungry, and illiterate, 
and barbarous. Nothing is more true 
or better deserves to be enforced 
than the old proverbial expression, 
*' Charity should be^ at home.** 
We agree, too, with Mr. Baron Al- 
derson, that few things could be more 
beneficial than that the gentleman 
and the peasant should as of old, in 
" Merry England," meet and partake 
freelv and cordially in all those 
manr^ sports which the Cockney 
scribblers, in their puling and para- 
lytic effusions, affect to deride. The 
tie amongst play -fellows, however 
different their rank in life, is one of 
the most enduring of which human 



some little nonsense upon other 
points ; but we know they are right, 
and we believe they are sincere, in 
this. Their example and precepts 
may be of much use in influencing 
the conduct of other persons in the 
same rank. As to Conin^by Dis- 
raeli, we have no doubt his neculiar 
and personal exertions in this line 
work nothing but unmixed mischief 
by dothing the matter vdth bur- 
lesque. It is a very vulear error to 
suppose Mr. Disraeli is the leader c^ 
the dozen gentlemen (that is the pre- 
cise number) who constitute the so- 
CflJled party styled " Young EngUnd." 
In point of fact there is no party, and 
not one of the men acknowledges 
his leadership. A generous vein 
of feeling towards the people runs 
through all, but probably they 
have no other feding in com- 
mon. Most of them are men of 
more than ordinary talent and know- 
ledge ; and men so conscious oi 
the inalienable and imperturbable 
position of themselves as gentlemen, 
that they can mix with the humUest 
and the least instructed on perfectly 
friendly and familiar terms, satisfid 
their own innate dignity will moult 
no feather, and able to place their 
lowly companions perfectly at their 
ease. In tact there is a freemasonry 
of good- will between the real gen- 
tleman and the peasant ; while tBere 
is an utter feelmg of repulsion and 
aversion on both parts between the 
peasant and the tnob^ or half-quarter 
gentleman, to which class all the 
agitators of his wrongs and the ano- 
logists for prostitution, and chud- 
murder, and poaching, and drunken 
suicide, and rick-buminff, and sudi 
other fine melo - dramatic perform- 
ances belong. The man who goes 
into society with the hidalgo*s v&d" 
ing, as recorded by Cervantes, will 
be always at his ease, and make 
others esaj, Nothing cares he lor 
ceremonies, resnects. or convention- 
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In oar last paper on wines we stated 
I that the best om de Toimerre we 
ever tasted was at the ehftteaa of the 
i Marquis de LouYois, at Ancy le 
Fruic How many recollections does 
the name recall n^h as yesterday, 
though nearly twenty distinctly tolled 
years have smce pawed away I We 
had just then entered our twentieth 
year, sai^uine, hopeful, and filled 
with ilhuions. But these unreal 
mockeries are gone for eyer by, and 
we now see life and human nature in 
all their hideous nudity and barren 
sdfishneaB. But a truce with mo- 
lahnng. Our party at the ch&teau 
coasiBted of 11. de Choiseal; M. 
Jaequinot de Pampelune, then 
procuremr du roi; the Dutch gene- 
ral, ByUuidt ; an Irish peer and 
peeress; Madame de Louyois; her 
bvbaiMl, the marquis ; and a French 
bdy, of middle age and of most 
sgiiLcable manners, whose name we 
i«lpet. On the morning after our 
amyal, Chateaubriand came, an un- 
czDccted yisitor; and, before four 
o*doek, the son of an English 
marquess (who now inherits the title 
of duke) entered the court-yard, ac- 
companied by bis lady and sister-in* 
law. All the yinous wealth of our 
host (then— and now, for all we know 
to the eontrary — one of the richest ' 
|vopnetor8 and iron - masters of 
Fnmoe) was produced during the 
itay of this party ; anditwasonthis 
occasion that yre were struck with the 
•Bpcriority of liia Tonnerre to any 
wme of the kixui yve bad ever tasted. 
On mentioning to him this drcnm- 
*aMe^ he asked whether we had 
tMted the wine at two country-houses ; 
^bft ^»ie in tlie neiirhhnurhood «f 



which the chAteau of Ancy affords." 
Seven years afterwards, a somewhat 
similar reply was made to us by a 
publican at the comer of Adam 
Street East, Portman Square, whose 
ale we praised inordinately, abusing, 
at the same time, the O^Connellish 
sort of swipes with which we had 
been served by a neighbouring sinner 
of the trade. The first-mentioned 
honest tapster (who was too good a 
man to live long) at once honestly 
exclaimed, ** Worthy sir, his beer is 
exactly the same as mine ; we both 
deal with the same brewer, but I am 
a ^ood cellarman, and I suppose the 
piiblican whose liauor you complain 
of is the reverse. These two little 
incidents are mentioned, gentle reader, 
for the purpose of shewing you the 
main importance of bottling and cel- 
laring your wine in the best manner. 
On these points we shall discourse 
more at large, however, when we 
come to that branch and division of 
the subject. 

To return, however, to the vin de 
Tonnerre. The Abb6 de Marolles, 
in his translation of Martial, gives a 
list of the wines for which Burgundy 
was renowned in his day, and here 
they are. The wines of Auxerre, 
Beaune, Coulanges, Joigny, Iranc^, 
Yermanton, and Tonnerre, " which 
some people prefer,** says he, ** to all 
other wme. (" gve quelques - uns 
prSJh'ent it tousles autres.*') 

The wine of Tonnerre is certainly 
particularly cedculated for the cold 
and foggy climate of Burgundy, or 
for any portion of this our realm of 
England. We some time ago re- 
commended its use to a friend of 
ours : but we have not heard whether 
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ToDDerre and Aazerre bftre been long 
celebrated. In the former district, the 
riiiejardx, Des Olivotea, Pitroy, Perriere, 
and Preaux, are chiefly deserving of men- 
tion. At Auxerre, the CU>i de la ihaimette 
yields the finest and muat generoua wine ; 
while the neighbouring vineyard ofMi- 
greane, of which part belonged to the 
bishops of Auxerre, gives a liquor of 
greater spirit and body, and thence better 
ealculated to bear carnage. Accordingly, 
in former times, it was much exported to 
England and Italy. In general, how- 
aver, the wines of the Auxerrois are in- 
ferior, io point of atrength, to those of 
Tonnerre, which are seldom fit for bottling 
till they have remained three or four 
yeara in the cask, and by many are 
thought too heating.*' 

Cjrrus Bedding is more copious 
find careful in his remark on the 
Burgundies than Alexander of May- 
fair. He says, smacking his Wys^ 
when he swallows glass after glass in 
this gloomy month of February, that 
these wmes remind him of the better 
qualities of ancient wines he used to 
drink before the Christian era, when 
he was a younger man than he i9 
now! — 

•* The wines of Tonnerre,* says old 
evergreen Cyrus, *• of the finest kind, 
fetch ninety franca the hectolitre on an 
average ; and the other wines io grada^ 
tion from sixty to thirty.fi ve« Tlie wine 
of Olivotte, one of the best, has good 
flavour, is fine, and of excellent colour, 
but it lacks the true bonqxat^ unless in 
rer^ favourable years. I'he commune^ 
which furnish the best wines are Ton- 
nerre, Epineuil, Dannemonie, fur the 
finer red wines ; those of the second and 
third qualities are grown at Molosme. 
&t. Martin, Neuvy, and Vezannes. White 
wines are grown in the communes of 
Fronchoy, Mey, B6nu, Viviers, Tissey, 
Roffey, Serigny, and Vezinnes. Those 
of Grize, in the commune of Epineuil, as 



time, fine and delicate, and 
aromatic flavour and ^ott^uet. Among 
the white wines of Buigundy is the 
Chablis, so uniyersally used with 
ousters, both in France and on the 
Continent generally. The best daasea 
of Chablis, produced at four leaguea 
from Auxerre, rank among the se- 
cond classes of white Bargim^. 
Chablis is not always to be procured 
good in England, more espeeially in 
the provinces ; but such or oar coun- 
trymen as desire a light, pleasant 
wine with their oysters, may swallow 
a tumbler of Chablis, or Ssuteme, or 
vin de PanUbfy or a large g[laas of 
eood Bucellas, a wine possessing tiie 
iraffrancy and bouquet or the Rhenish, 
witn the warm, aromatic, and eor- 
dial flavour of the best Spanish and 
Portuguese wines. We have lately 
had a parcel of this wine fVom that 
worthy German Swiss, Mr. Coand 
£hrensperger, of 4 Lawrence Pount- 
ney Pliuce, Cannon Street, which hM 
given the highest satis&ction to sons 
didce connoisseurs. Bucellas is pro- 
dueed at about six leagues from Lis* 
bon. It is preferred to the dry wine 
of Setuval, and is stronger tlmn 
Barsac. It is, however, like all do* 
licate wines (but more of this maonX 
irretrievably injured by an admiJi- 
tore of brandy. Care should, there- 
fore, be taken, to procure it front a 
trustworthy source. 

To return, however, to the site dir 
Bowrgogne, It would take a volume^ 
not to speak of an article, to describe 
the dinerent species of Burgundy. 
It is the vinous product most noted 
in France fbr its exquisite flavour^ 
bouqueit and delicacy ; but Burgundy 
is, nevertheless, a wine which least 
bears transport even on land, whilst 
transport by sea is too often firtai to 
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BttguDajs tin fim[iieuUj€ipuf tocif 
more especially to RiiBtia Mid Ame- 
rica, envelop^ in salt The Bur- 
gvndj wines are divided into nu- 
meroQs classes. In the quantity 
yielded, as well as in the qualityi 
these daases diffv hugely. 

«*TWt of the fret elMS," tajs th% 
MOfiitonial Cjras, '* is smtll in qutatit^, 
•ad, if any other wine be mingled with it, 
ii ceriaio to be injured irrepmnibl v. From 
ktace it may be jadged bow little the 
common wine of Portagal can daim to 
be elaaeed high in the list of anperior 
winct, wben from six to ten gallons of 
braodj are added to each pipe. The 
dilference in the effect of wine that in. 
ttmea tee from the presence of a large 
admixture of alcohol, and that which 
exhtlaralea from iu oatire qnalitiee alone, 
is Terj aingnlar. The pure wine, bj the 
accarate blending of the constituent parts, 
o«an where tbere has been a habit of 
frea indalgenoOy never leaves those dis- 
crcsaiBg effects upon the constitution 
whieh are oaosed by drinking wine and 
aableaded alcohol. Hence, as may be 
SDpiKM^d, lirer complaints are unknown 
to the drkiker of pur« wine in the conn- 
trica which produce it. The deep rich- 
cakmred Burgaady, which has been sup. 
peaad to heat the blood more than any 
etker Idnd of pore wine, oootaios only 
hum 13 to 15 per cent of natural alcohol.^' 
The anthcv of the Topoeraphie dei 
V^gnoUes says that the ▼inevards <^ 
Bw^pmdy cover 103,000 hectare, 
tht proauce, on an average, hcang 
SjfiMMKX) hectolitres of wine, 70,000 
of which are consumed in the eoun- 
try. The vineyards have increased 
fery much nnce the Revolution, 
onnjr huidowners having converted 
into wineyarda low andmar^y hmds, 
odien havii^ introduced manures, 
or cftrried new earth upon the old to 
m ycMc t he crop. Others, acam, have 
whi^iiuied young for the old plants, 
and eren oommon plants for the 
iae and superior growths of the 
▼ni^ This baa caused a degieoerBcy 
mjbe winea in the opioion of tlxe 



ing aa aecoant of the Bvrgtind^ 
vineyards that wa have met vrith is 
the journal of Mr. James Busby, 
puhluihed originally in New SouUi 
Wales, and reprinted by Smith, 
Elder, and Co. about ten ^ears ago. 
Mr. Busby visited the principal vine- 
yards of France and Spain, and thu9 
roeaks of the famous vineyard at 
Vh» Vougeot, then the property tii 
Uie celebrated Ouvrard :-* 

'* After Quitting the rineyard of Cbam« 
bertio, I rejoined the cabriolet, and, after 
recovering the main road, proceeded te 
CIm Voitgt0U This rineyard formeriy 
beloaged to a convent, and the buildings 
are, therefore, rather ezteneive. What 
was the old vineyard ia enoloeed by a 
high stone wall, but M. Oavrard, the 
preeeot proprietor, has also acquired a 
eouAderable portion of the land without 
the wall, and the present extent of the 
Ohi Vottgeot is, therefore, 46 hectares*^ 
112| English acres. 

** I mentioned to the steward of M» 
Oorrard my disappointment regarding my 
letters of introduction, and my having 
feeolved in conaequeace to truat to the 
rood nature of the prepiietor of the CUm 
V&ug9oi for a friendly reception. He re. 
plied, very heartily, that 1 bad done welL 
He conducted roe over the cellars where 
the wines are made, and aubeeqdently 
over those where they are keot, explain*> 
ing the whole process pursuea in mahing 
the wine, and answering all my questions 
with great exactness. The first oeller 
forms a aquare, or rather eonaiaU of foa^ 
parallelogramB, inclosing a aquare. Ia 
aaoh of the fi>ur comers is a large sqaara 
caae, or trough, about twelve feet ia 
diaaoeter, and above thia an immeaae 
lever, worked by a wooden acrew similar 
to thoae 1 have seen for pressing oUvea 
in Spain. Along the walls, on each side, 
are arranged the fermentm^ vmta, which 
are each of the capacity of eighteen boga. 
heads. The riatage ia. ia gener^,aooa 
over, M. Ouvrard employing oflea from 
400 to 500 vhitagera at the same time. 
For the red wine, the grapes, aa they aia 
brought In, are thrown into the larro oasee 
or troogha above deecribed, and theee 



?ioosly carried. With tlie number of 
people emplojed, it requires a rery short 
time to fill a vat. A space of about 
twelve inches is left unfilled at the top, 
and a sliding lid is then put over, which 
floats upon the surface. As toon as the 
fermentation becomes Tiolent, the swell- 
ing of the mass lifts the lid to the height 
of six indies above the mouth of the vat. 
As, however, the skins or the stalks had 
previouslj risen to the surface, none of 
the Honor escapes. A very small space, 
formea by the looseness of the lid, is 
considered sufficient to allow the gas to 
escape, until the rising of the lid allows 
a greater apace. And it is, perhaps, 
owing to the confinement of the gas, that 
the lid is raised to such a height If the 
weather had been very warm when the 
grapes were gathered, and still continues 
warm while the fermentation is going 
forward, the wine is soon made. The 
fermentation is sometimes over in thirty 
hours ; at other times it continues ten, 
twelve, and even fifteen days. The best 
wine is always produced from the most 
rapid fermentation. When the fermenta- 
tion slackens, the liquor begins to sub- 
•ide ; and, when it is entirely over, sinks 
within the top of the vat, but not so low 
as when the vat was first filled, for the 
marct or, in other words, the stalks and 
skins, are completely separated from the 
liquor, and float upon the top. 

** As soon as it is known, by the sub* 
siding of the head, and by the taste and 
examination of the wine, that the fer- 
mentation has ceased, the wine is drawn 
off into large vats, which contain about 
700 gallons each. Every three or four 
mouths it is pumped by means of the 
siphon and bellows into another vat of 
the same dimensions, when a man enters 
by the small opening left in the end of 
the vats, and washes out with a brush 
and cold water any lees which may have 
been deposited, fhe Burgundy of the 
Clot Voiigeot reoeiyes no other prepara- 
tion, and it is treated in this manner as 
often as may be judged requisite till it is 
disposed of^ lliey commence selling it 
when three or four years old, but the 
wine of very favourabk sessons is retained 
by the proprietor till it is ten or a dozen 
years old, when it is bottled and sold at 
the rate of six francs a bottle. The price 
of the wine of ordinary vintages, from 
three to four years old, is from 500 to 
600 francs the hosrshead : but seasons 



quality, aad to presenre its peHiime bet- 
ter in these large vats than in casks.*' 

The process in making white wine 
b different, but into this part of the 
question we will not now enter, but 
reserve it till we come to the subject 
of wine-making. It may, howeyer, 
be here pertinently remarked, that 
the proprietors are getting rid of the 
white grapes in the Clos Vaueeott for 
the yines not only produce less, but 
the price of white wine neyer rises so 
high as that of the red wines. It is 
no unconmion thing, according to the 
best authorities, for a hogshead of 
red wine to fetch from 1250 to 1500 
francs ; but the white wine is neyer 
said to rise above 600 francs the 
hogshead. 

Touching the Clos Fou^tfo^ in par- 
ticular, however, M. Joubert re- 
marks — and he represents at P^iris 
the houses of Barton and Guestier of 
Bordeaux, of Ruioart, pere etJUs^ at 
Rheims, of Charles Marcy of Niiits, 
and of Deinhart and Jordan of 
Coblentz — ^that this famous vintage 
is year by year deteriorating. For* 
merly, says M. Joubert, this wine 
possessed the greatest renown of any 
wine in France, but it is not so now. 
It is no longer the production of 
artistes^ but purely and simply an 
affair of trade. So long as the vine- 
yard was the property of the monks 
(we owe to the monasteries the finest 
vineyards of France), the Clos Vom" 
geot was made with infinite caie^ 
and carefully preserved till age had 
developed its full perfections. 1^ 
Messrs. Tourton and Ravel had con- 
tinued to practise these good tnMU- 
tions, but Joubert seems to insinuate 
that since their itime fraud and fiilsi- 
fication abound in the preparation of 
the wine. Thb is a sly slap at our 
friend Ouvrard, who. in the year 
1832 or 1833, took a large boose ai 
the comer of Lan^ham Place, for 
the purpose of makmg known these 
wines. But, notwithstanding these 
frauds. Burgundy produces m good 
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^p^, MooizBchet, Cfaaasagne, San- 
towy, Chagny, Cbambertm, Gorton, 
and R^iebouiiB^. In all that Joubert 
aajB, touching the adenoe of the 
monks in wine-making, he it acrupn- 
looalr and reli^nslj correct. A 
worthy Benedictine, named Periffnon, 
aoooiJing to the anthor of the Speo 
fade de la Natwre, presided at the 
making <kf the wines of the abbaye of 
HanriBieiB ; and Fluche says, by 
the inTention of new processes, P^ 
Peri^^n procured for these wines a 
reputation which they never enjoyed 
bdbre. 

As though the Tinous wealth of 
Bninndy were not already suffi- 
denUy extensiye, the wine-proprie- 
ton nave introduced within the last 
dozen years a sparkling Bnigundy, 
18 Deiimart and Jordan, at Coblentz, 
haye sought to introduce a sparkling 
Moselle ; but these new inventions, 
though applauded by geese and 
grecmionis, are not patronised by 
those wiser and older wine-drinkers 
who have been accustomed to 
Knits, Volnay, Beaune, Pomard, 
ud Chambertin. The Nuits wine 
is seldom fit for drinking till 
the third or fourth year after the 
vintage, but is said, by Henderson, 
to bear the carriage well, and there 
can be no doubt that, when old, it 
aequires a high flavour. Salins, who 
wrote, in 17C4, the Defen»e du vin de 
B<mrgogue cnntre le vm de Cham" 
pegufy says, the inestimable advan- 
tage which Burgundy possesses over 
iti rival is that of furnishing success- 
ively cases of wine for all seasons of 
the year. *^ In the first place,** says 
he, ^ there are the wines of Pomard, 
Beaune, and Yolnay ; then the white 
wine of Meulsant ; and, lastly, the 
Nuits qui iCa pas sonpareU et nepeut 
Hre assez prisS."* The Abb6 Gan- 
delot, in his Hittory of Beaune, thus 
appredates the ¥rines of the environs 
<n that town: — 

'* Pomsni se soatieot mieai dans les 
ptjrs cbauds, it a plus de corps et de rin* 



la fraoebiae. S. Aabin eat l^ger at petiU 
lant J maia il eat un peu oaffe.t^te." 

It is the district of Nuits which pro- 
duces the Burgundy called St George 
and the Meursault wines. Here, 
also, the curious wine called Moni 
Racket is made of three distinct kinds 
of Rrape grrown on the same aspect, 
with no difTerence that can be dis- 
covered in soil ; and yet, says Red- 
ding, one species is so ^ood as to 
bring three times the pnce of the 
others. The wine produced at Yol- 
nay, a village situated about three 
mues from Beaune, was, in Barry*s 
time, who wrote in 1775, exactly 
seventy years ago, the finest and 
most voli^e wine in Burgundy. 

*' The giapea of tbit vineyard are ao 
delicate/' aaya the old doctor, ** that 
they will not bear tbe vat longer tbaa 
t«relve» aixteeo, or eigbteen houra, with- 
out acquiring a bad taate from tbe atalk. 
This wine is in colour a little det'per 
than tbe tyt of a partridge; it is full of 
fire, strong, and light, alrooat entirely 
apirituoua ; but its intomcating quality la 
very aoon diaaipated. Tbe duration of 
this vintage is from one year to another. 
The finest of theae vats ia drawn from a 
canton of vineyards that is called C^m* 
pagne." 

In the year of a good vintage, 
there is no better wine of entremets 
than Beaune. It is of a fine red co- 
lour, has no noxious qualities, does 
not heat the blood like other crue of 
Burgundy, will keep a long time 
without spoiling, and will bear water 
carriage. We have drunk excellent 
Beaune in the remotest comers of 
Hungary and Transylvania, in the 
heart of Poland, nay, even in the 
midst of Russian snows. It is a fa- 
vourite wine both at Petersburg and 
Moscow, where great quanUUes are 
consumed, mingled with ke and 
vrater in the summer monihs. In 
order to drink Beaune m peifectwm, 
it should not, however, be ^ftore thwi 
four or five years oldsd by VjUU^IL 

.. «- j_-: A 1^-.-* »• ft&va tbe ve- 
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peeitUy tm wtrm •KmttM. ThMt ari 
wines which, when genuine, hear a good 
character all over the world." 

Pomard is, indeed, a delicious 
wine, haying body and colour, and, 
if first-rate, a light and grateful 
aroma. We have now some by us 
which has been in our possession for 
seven years, and which we obtained 
pure direct Arom the grower, through 
the instrumentality and good offices 
of our friend Mauguin, who suc- 
ceeded the Marquis de Chauvelin, as 
deputy for the Cote (TOr, A finer 
wine we never tasted ; indeed, so fine 
a wine we never met but once, and 
that was at the Aigle Noir, at Liege. 
The Pomard which we tasted there 
about fifteen years ago was recom- 
mended us by the famous Riquet, 
called by his contemporaries, accord- 
ing to direme, the beauparleur. He 
was a most agreeable and entertaining 
companion; full of esprit and origin- 
ality ; spoke several languages well, 
Russian, among others, with great 
fluency ; and, as he talked of diplomatic 
men wiUi the familiarityof an associate, 
we began to take him for a mouchard 
of a superior description. While 
this suspicion passed across our 
minds, he asked us whether we had 
ever tasted our hosfs Burgundy. 
Replying in the negative, a bottle of 
Pomard was forthwith ordered; a 
second followed ; and then came 
Chambertin, of which two bottles had 
disappeu^ i^r the clock had struck 

•• The wee sna* keur ayont the twal." 

It ¥ras in this witching and wine- 
bibbing time that he told us he was 
a namimke of the Bishop of Autun. 
"What," said we, " of Talleyrand, 
the ex-bishop ?** ** No,** replied he, 
" Riquet. Are you not aware that 
Moliere drew his Tartuffe from an 
original, that ori^pnal being my 
namesake Riquet, m his time the 
bishop of Autun ? Have you never 



George Hanulton a§ an _ 
who spoke French with elemioe mad 
fluency, we inquiringly asked whe- 
ther be was in any way employed wX 
any embassy. He replied, with all 
the sincerity of wine, "Non, mon- 
sieur; vous voyes devant rons 4 
rheure qu*il est, Riquet anden cbrf 
de la cuime du feu S. M. Imperiak 
TEmpereur de toates les R ns s Ms" 

We halted at the same hotd OMUiy 
years afterwards on Good Fxiday, m 
the year 1841. There was a grand 
tabU'^htte dinner, nearly over, con- 
sisting of fish and mtdgre soups. As 
we had travelled &r and were nungry, 
ejdiausted, and in delicate heahh, we 
asked for a mutton cutlet or two, or 
a suprhmi de voiaSie mix (ruffes. Bot 
no. It miffht not be ! the ordonmemeei 
of the holy Roman Catholic Chorob, 
in that most Roman Catholic king- 
dom, were against this indulgence; 
and, as we could not swallow a Liege 
hisaue, nor tkpdte daugmUee^ we amd 
ana obtained an omelette amx Jam 
kerbee. Thinkinff to console our- 
selves for a sorry dinner with a good 
flass of Burgundy, we called for the 
^omard of the ** days of other jemx^ 
Erocured from Cluunpi of Beonne ; 
ut the wine, like poor Riquet, was 
no longer in the land of tro livmg; 
nay, even the civil, grev - beaded 
landlord, who uncorked tne bottles 
for us years and years before, wm 
either dead or had disappeared firon 
the scene. Alasl what shadows we 
are, and what shadows we pomie I 

** Pomard," sayi old Barry, '^ is the 
•eeond plot of vinejrarda of the Primeeia, 
and is sittiaud between that of Voloaj 
and Beaoce. It has aiore body ibaa the 
former, is of the colour of fire, and baa 
a great deal of perfume and balsam; it 
will hold good some months loiigfer than 
that of Vulnty, is more merchantable, and 
is better for health. 

** These is something rerr euriona ia 
the production and nature of these wines, 
whose principles are so refined and *eia- 
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t k; iMt Am nuij, liWirite, preTent 
it IrtiB •oqvirioj^ a gvoflious naturity. 
It k more probable tbat bj adding a dua 
proDortion of soma otber grapes to tbem 
la tbe Tat, of a iDora 6z^, rough » and 
acid kind, tbe Tiolence of tbe Brat far- 
Bieotadon wiU be more aafely moderated 
and jfroUmged; and, by giving a more 
irm foAcsara and ttnion to its Tolatile 
prineipies, a fae, generous, and more 
peraaiMst wiae may be prodooed, and 
■ora fit for truisportation. Tbe oUr$t 
ffrapca» which give more strvngtb and 
armnaaa to the red Champagne winea, 
and oakea ibem more durable, aeems to 
he moat proper for that parpoae.*' 

niambertin, it is well known to 
•very one, was tbe favourite wine of 
Kapoleon before be arriyed at St 
Helena. After tbat period be drank 
Bordeaux, probably because be 
thougbt Burgundy would have been 
injured by the sea-voyage. Cbam- 
bcrtin is produced, according to M. 
JuQien, two leagues and a bfuf from 
Dijon, occupies twenty-five hectares, 
and produces yearly mm ISO to 150 
jRcces of excellent wine whicb gives 
H most perfect hauquet and ^tromatic 
llavotir — what the French wine-mer- 
diants call seve and moeUeux. It has 
a Ihller body and colour than the 
Roman^ with an aroma nearly as 
fragrant. Tbe Ricbebourg Fache 
and St. Greorge approach, according 
to Henderson, the Cfaambertin in 
tbcir more essential qualities. Cbam- 
bertin is said to be one of tbe Bur- 
gundy wines which best bears ex- 
portation. This, and almost all other 
burgundy wines, should, however, be 
drank in moderation, for they are 
M to give a feverish beat to tbe 
Uood. Herein tbe true gourmet 
diould follow the advice so happily 
given by Panard: — 

" Se piqaer d'etre grand buvfur 
£«t ua a boa qaeje deplore: 



in esftmiatioa of all tbe Baigundy 
wines is the Roman^ Conti Tha 
produce is exceedingly scant, as tha 
vineyard is limited to five acres. As 
the quantity is so small, this wine is 
rarely exported. It sells even on 
the spot from six to eight fhmcs tha 
bottle. Henderson says it is seldom 
met with in a genuine state, and that 
there is reason to believe that the 

groduce of the vineyard of Boman^ 
t. Vivant (so called from the mo- 
nastery of that name), which is mora 
abundant and of a similar, thouffh 
inferior quality, is often sold for It. 
It may be here remarked, that when 
the monks possessed the superior 
Burgundy vinejrards, thejr wisely 
made it a rule to sell the wines only 
in bottle. Tourton and Bavel of 
Paris, who purchased the vine3rard 
of Clo$ Vauffeot during tbe Revolu- 
tion at a mdlion of francs, or about 
6(M. the English acre, followed this 
exami^ ; but it appears the marked 
distinction of qualities that existed in 
the tiaie of the monks has not been 
kept up, and that it will be long be- 
fore the ancient character can be re- 
gained. 

The vinous products of Saone and 
Loire do not equal the premieri crm 
of the CM aOvj but several of them 
nearly approach the wines of this 
far-famea district; and they are in 
general what French wine-growers 
call plus 9oUdes ; i. e, they are less 
injured in the transport and less ex- 
posed to sadden changes, ruinous to 
the merchant and most aasatisfMtory 
to the consumer. Chalons and Mlcon 
•possess wines of high merit. Under 
the name of M&oon wines are eom- 
prebended not only the growths of 
Uie M&connais, but also tbe wines of 
the Beaujolais, forming part of the 
department of the Rhone. Those of 
Romanecbe, and of Thorina, in the 
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the wood. Of tbese wines the best 
are grown, according to Henderson, 
on a granitic soli. Formerly the 
plant called chanay^ which produces 
a very small grape, and yields an 
excellent wine, was in general cul- 
tivation here; but the cupidity of 
the fanners had led to the substitu- 
tion of the Bourguignon grape, in 
which, as usual, quality is exchanged 
for quantity. 

It may not be uninteresting to state 
that the M&con wines are praised by 
no less an authority than Gregory of 
Tours ; and mention is also made of 
them in the ComSdie des Cdteaux ou 
des Frianda Marquu, published in 
the year 1665, Thev are, without 
any doubt, the wholesomest wines 
that come from Burffundy, and may 
be drunk with impunity at all seasons 
of the year ; but a great portion of the 
ordinary MAcon consumed at Paris 
is adulterated. When, however, this 
wine is obtained genuine, it is equal 
to mothers* milk. We remember as 
a boy dining with an old gentleman 
of large fortune in the Chaussee 
d'Antin, who had been one of the 
Mousquetairea Rouges, and who gave 
us goblet after goblet of this pure 
M4con. 

" Where, mv dear «r, did you ob- 
tain this excellent wine ?** we asked. 

" Ah, THon cher /" sud our old 
fHend, ** that was a present to me 
fVom Cr6uz6 de Lesser, when he was 
prefect at Autun. I doubt that my 
neighbour Tourton, who lives at the 
comer of the Rue de Provence, or 
that Jovet or Vilcoq of Antun could 
match it r* 

MAoon wine may be generally im- 
ported into England without nsk of 
being injured m flavour. There is 
one observation which we ought to 
make on the wines of Burgundy 
before we close this part of the sub- 
ject ; and the observation equally ap- 
plies to all wines which have, like 
the Burgundies, a very fine bouquet 



"Why do you boil your Bar- 
gundy? asked a friend of Gurs. 
" £h I my old man, why do you boil 
your Bureundy ?" 

** We do not boil it," we reidied 
(for we alwa3rs answer like a leading- 
article man), '* but we just give it a 
gentle heat NeaMtor ultra crepidaBm^'* 
we further rejoined, ** good Mr. Pro- 
fessor. Stick, ifyou please, to a qMic- 
rib of pork and Wadnam beer. Pro- 
nounce, if you will, on heady Port, 
such as the Dons delight in; gire 
your opinion, even without a fee, on 
Cura9oa de Luxembourg, or dieny 
bounce of Hoffinan; praise, even 
without pudding or pay, the brandy 
and rum-punch of mine host of tlte 
Bear Lm at Woodstock, or the mut- 
ton-chops of Deborah Dixon of 
Henley-on-Thames ; call for pitchers 
of Nuneham Ck>urtney beer, till the 
struggling, panting, common-room 
men toil after you m vain, and dtink 
gin^and-water till Elitty Stevens of 
tiie Vine retires to her bed, but, in 
Heaven*s sake, leave the arrange- 
ment of Burffundy and claret to 
those that understand the manage- 
ment of French, or as Foy, the 
gardener of Lincoln, would say, 
* of them foreigneering wines, wbidi 
are nothing but rot-gut stufl^ after 
alir** 

This was a Boland for our firiend^s 
Oliver ; but he deserved it richly, lor, 
as old Lindsay of Balcarras, lushop of 
Kildare, used to mj when at Tours, 
when jeered on his fannin|^, ^ If I 
know any thing at all, it is the 
manag^nent of turnip - crops snd 
mangel-wurzeL^* So say we in an- 
other fiishion. If we know any thing 
at all, it is the management of Bur- 
gundy. We go farmer than most 
persons, and maintain that most red 
wines should not be iced. We know it 
may be answered, that ^ there is no 
wine more iced than claret in all the 
Indian presidencies;'* but this claret, 
so iced, is not the pure jnioe of the 
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iwriiig been andenUy a Uen- 
tenant in tbe narj, and the head of 
the otho* a lieutenant ofdnuroons; 
hot be this as it may, all we affinn it, 
Aat if pnre unloaded cburet be iced, 
its ^omqm^ and flaToar are for ever 
gone, w'e haye ourselves liyed for 
aome time at Bordeaox, and in the 
best society there (as where have we 
not so lived ?) ; we have known well, 
and for many years, one of the most 
distinguished prefects of Bordeaux, 
sabeequentiy a cabinet minister of 
France ; we are well acquainted with 
the house of Joumu Fr^res, one of 
the most respectable French houses 
in the wine-trade ; and know some- 
what of Barton and Guestier, and 
also of Johnson and Ca; and each 
and all of these individuals will say 
tiiat it is the custom in the first society 
of Bordeanx, and always at the pre- 
fecture, to serve ckret with a tepid 
napkin round the daret-jug or de- 
csnter in which the wine is poured, 
or round the green g^ass bottle itself^ 
i£^ as indeed it more frequoitly hap- 
pens, the wine be not decanted. 
Iliis gentle heat brings out advan- 
tageously the flavour and aroma of 
the wine. 

The last time we dined with poor 
Tom Babhss in Soho Square, a very 
short period before his lamented 
death, we well remember his dis- 
pkasore at the servant bringing a 
1UR of claret which had been iced. 
TKe wine was of pure, but not of 
first flavour or bomquet, but even 
with this St Julien the efiect was 
but too apparent " Help yoursdf and 
ring the Ml,*" said (me of the ablest, 
goitle^t, kindest, and worthiest of 
men ; ^ we will, notwithstanding 
the ice, ^break bulk' till they serve 
another bottW* Alas, poor Tom I 
he is gQfoe from amonffst us; and 
wheUier for a:bilitv, amenity, learning, 
or kmd and social feeling, hasnotlelt 
^isiate behind. A ichooBelW of the 
edttoor of tbe MonmutChrmde. whom 



As to the neriod of the dinner 
when Burgundy should be intro- 
duced, all we would say is this, that 
it ^ould not be served later than the 
roast A glass of Pomardy NuStt^ or 
Ckamherimy may be very well taken 
after the first mouthfm of a good 
haunch of South Down or t^i&t ds 
hm^ ^ la Poiroade is swaUowed. 
Neither should we object to a re- 
petition of the dose (whatever Loan 
Bbougham, who contends for claret 
after game, may say to the contrary) 
after swaUowing a slice of woodcock, 
|Murtridffe, or that excellent bird so 
justly bepraised by Horace Wad- 
dington, the golden plover; but to 
reserve Burgundy for the ewtrtwuitt^ 
merS$y or dosert, is a piece of ramp- 
ant snobbishness wcMtny of the au- 
thor of the OreaiMetropoUM himsel£ 

The water-drinkers may laug^ at 
our folly for having written at such 
length on such subjects, but we 
answer in the lines of Fran9ois de 
Neufchateau : — 

" Mais la sobriety 
Dans sea travers 8era.t.elle plus sageY 
Pour fuir Tabus doit«OD bannir Tusage ? 
Ah, je connais la pauvre humanit6 
Tout sat jolie ; et bien mieuz que per. 

Sonne 
Un bureurd'ean qnelquefeia d^raiaonne.*' 

We now come to Champagne wine. 
In a former paper, if we mi^ake not, 
we mentioned the ouarrel which 
existed in the time or Louis XIV. 
between the Burgundy doctor and the 
Champenois concermng the respec- 
tive merits and defects of the wmes 
of their different provinces. The 
Bourguignon maintained that Bur- 
gundy merited a preference over the 
wine of Kheims, tor that these latter 
over-excited the nerves, produced 
dangerous maladies, such as the gout ; 
and, in a word, that Fagon, first ph^r. 
sidan to Louis XIV., forbade theiT 
use to that monarch. The citizens 
of Rheims deemed themselves in duty 
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grater durability. The Boorsiiig- 
non rejoined, that the oourts of En^ 
land, Germany, and Denmark, drank 
no other heverage than Burgundy | 
** and as to Champagne,** tayr he, 
^it owes its renown to the two 
■unietcrs, Colbert and Le Tellier. 
who, as wine -proprietors, vaunted 
their own vineyards in the neigh* 
bonrhood of Rheims.** 

This was a mistake. Colbert was, 
indeed, a Champenois, but neither 
he nor Le TeUier gave renown to 
the wines of Champagne. The vine- 
yards of Champa^ had been cele* 
brated for oentunes before they were 
bom; and Francis L, Leo X., 
Charles Y., and Henry VIIL, had 
each of them a vineyard at AI, with a 
resident superintmdent. The other 
objections of the Bourgniffnon have 
more show of reason. ^ (Siampagne 
is a wine,** says he, " which is nei- 
ther strong, nor foU-bodied, nor gene- 
rous. It is weak, insipid, and watery, 
liable to change colour, incapable of 
bearing exportation, or a long jour- 
ney ; whereas Yolnay was drank in 
Poland at the coronation of Sobieski, 
and Beaune was served at Venice by 
Prooeditore Morosini at the enters 
tainment which he gave the senators 
after the conquest of the Morea, 
when it was considered one of the 
first wines of Europe.** 

The attack of the Burgundy doe- 
tor had immense success. In less 
than four years it went through five 
editions, Irat the doctor was not al- 
lowed to have it all his own way. 
The faculty of Rheims came down 
with their rebutter, traversing the 
fact that either Le Tellier or Colbert 
ever possessed vineyards in Cham- 
pagne, and argil mentatively affirm- 
hig that the wines of Champagne 
owed their renown not to their 
mtmsters, but to the gnmd migneun 
who aooompanied Louia XIV. to his 
eoroDatJon, and then learned to drink 
and value Champagne on the very 



afterwards ftinkly svowed tiiatllraHi 
tile moment of their abandoning 
Champagne, they had found leas 
pleasure in drinking. The Cham- 
penois then w^t on to aver that 
En^and, Germany, and the nordi 
of Europe, purchased and dnnk 
much more of Champasne than of 
Burgundy; that since ue seeret of 
darSying Champagne had been di** 
eovered, that deUdous beversgt migkt 
be transported without risk to Um 
farthermost comer of the worids 
that Tavender, the traveller, had 
carried a bottle of it with him to 
PersMt; that another traveller hod 
wayfiu^ it every foot of the way to 
8iam with a fiask in his douUetc 
and that a third had slung a bottle 
over his shoulder-knot and drank it, 
none the worse for the wear, at 
Surinam. The Champenois ftntber 
averred, that a certain king of the 
Romans, to wit (observe, gcstlB 
reader, it is laid unW a tyidMsei^ as 
our old master, the gentiest citotoki 
would have said), one Veneeabs, 
who had come to Rhemu in 1897 to 
treat with Charles VI^ had then and 
there ^ got drunk several times, to 
such a d^ree, that one day (to wit, 
&e.) being bedde himself; and not 
fit to enter into negotiation, he pre- 
ferred rather, * aeeorder ee 4|ii*oii 
lui demandoit que de cesser tm iwh 
ment de boiredu vin deChampogno ;*** 
which, behig interpreted, meaneth in 
Eng^lish, ** to grant what was adced 
of him, rather than give over fsr tmm 
moment the drinking of ChaafMigiie." 
The Champenois ** oooeludes to tte 
country** with an extraot fix>m a let* 
ter of 8t Evremond to the Dnka 
d*01onne, in words and flgurea M- 
kming:— 

^ FtiMiet TOQS d deux cent Keues #s 
Paris, B'^psrgoes sactiM dep«DM, po«r 
•roir dM tIds d« CbMBp«giie. Cenx da 
Benrgogiic oat perda lear ersdic aapr^ 
dM gens f«i oat le godi Micat ; «t i 
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7«u« liter in tile sehools of Rheimft, 
thit Champigne might be usefdlly 
emnloTed in potrid feven. Bat not- 
wikhatanding these pro* and cofM^ the 
world went on pretty much as usoaL 
Thosewho relished dhampagne drank 
it, and those who preferred Borrun- 
i:^ swallowed their modicum of Uieir 
fimmrite tipple without the least tt^ 
^ to the hterary combatants. So 
It will ever be till the "" cradc of 
doom." Notwithstanding the quack* 
or of SaSk BwEkinghmh^ and the 
cArts of such amiM)le enthusiasts 
Si EiOher Matibew, men will eat 
tttd drink just what they like ; 
and there is no earthly reason 
why Uiey should not do so, pro- 
tidbd they eat and drink in mo- 
deratioii. 

To retuTB) however, to the wines 
of Chsmpasne. The department of 
Msme, in the opinion of most women, 
•ai of all boys, IS the real and cenuine 
vinoas glory of France. In the mi»- 
tsken notions of the one and the igno* 
mt; vagrant simi^eity of the other, 
the very word Cmunpagne expresses 
sH that is gay, RMffklmg, and lively, 
*-all that is french and fHsky m 
the shape of the juice of the grape. 
WooMB beyond forty and boys under 
twentjr think there's nothing half so 
•wcet in life as a glass or two of this 
champagne. Silly, sempiternal wo* 
men I ignorant and untutored boys I 
We fredy admit that if you find 
ft champs^e of a really first-rate 
em; limmd; neither too sweet nor 
too sparklina, nor too spirituous; 
but bnsk with body, vinous, and re- 
taining these amiable qualities so as 
IbUy to deyelope them in the anihm 
Mcke, that then you obtam a rare 
wme, and not to be despised. But how 
aeldflin, how vearyrardy indeed, is such 
awintttobehadt The last thne we 
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the fooiB, end elafaned the pie*> 
•enee of the writer at the theatre, ae* 
cording to a promise preyiously 
made. We heartUy hate theatres of 
idl kinds, unless at Paris ; but such 
was the pleasurable sensatkm pro- 
duced by the excellent champagne, 
that we were vrilhngly kd on this 
oceaskm to the saififice, and did 
not grumble during the whole 
night. But, unfortunately, such 
champagne^ such glorious and tme 
wine, is not to be had every da^, 
nor every 3rear ; and even thcogh it 
wore, in this peace-pinching, paltry 
age, people are not willing to pay 
from 74 to 84, or lOOt. a doaen 
fbr it, when they can obtain what 
they call a yery drinkable wine 
at from 56 to 66«. The popular 
taste now runs — thanks to Joe 
Hume — on " cheap and nasty" arti- 
cles ; and champagne-growers and 
wine-merchants are obliged to con^ 
suit this taste, and sell a pseudo- 
champagne at a very low price. To 
suit this vile and yicious taste, oom- 
mon white wines have been ckam^ 
ptnmed (to use the expressive no- 
menclature of the trade), and either 
too much sugared or too much bran- 
died. There is no more amiably 
gentlemanly man than our friend 
Jaquesson, of Ch^ons sur Mame; 
yet we have found his Champagne at 
Fetersbunr and Moscow too sweet, 
and his Champagne in London too 
loaded. The Jew who represents 
his house in Russia, no doubt, told 
him that the Russians liked a sweet 
Cbamps^e ; but his intelligent re- 
presentative here could never haye 
mformed him that the English like a 
brandied taste in their Champagne. 
True, we do not like a sweet wine in 
En^^and ; but neither do we like a 
brandied wine. If Jaquesson would 
but consult his own taste, and send 
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bottle, and was then going to pur- 
chase one hundred littles at that 
price. Millions of bottles of cham' 
pagne mousseux^ are, however, yearly 
sold in the Champagne country at 
two and three francs the bottle, and 
this shocking swipes is too dear by 
half. Champagne should only be 
purchased with the greatest precau- 
tions. 

" By Champagne wine,'' aaja Hen- 
derson, *' is usually understood a spark- 
ling or frothing liquor ; or a wine sub- 
jected to an imperfect fermentation, and 
containing a quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, that has been generated during the 
inseosible fermentation in bottle, and is 
disengaged on removing the pressure bj 
which it was retained in solution. This 
notion is not altogether correct ; for the 
district under review furnishes many ex- 
cellent wines, both red and white, which 
do not effervesce. It is true, indeed, that 
most of the white, or River Mame wines, 
are brisk; and, in general, they are of 
superior quality, and more highly esteem- 
ed tlian the red, or Mountain wines. 
They are disting^hed by their delicate 
flavour and aroma, and the agreeable 
pungency and slightly acidulous taste 
which they derive from the carbonic 
acid : their exhilarating virtues are fa- 
miliar to every one. 

*' It must be remembered, however, 
that the briskest wines are not always the 
best. They are, of course, the most de« 
fective in true vinous quality; and the 
small portion of alcohol which they con- 
tain immediately escapes from the froth 
as it rises on the surface, carrying with it 
the aroma, and leaving the liquor that re. 
mains in the glass nearly vapid ; for it 
has been shewn by Humboldt, that when 
the froth is collected under a bell-glass, 
surrounded with ice, the alcohol be- 
comes condensed on the sidps of the 
vessel by the operation of the cold; 
hence the still, or the oreaming,or slightly 
sparkling Champagne wines (erSmans, 
or d^mi-motmtux) are more highly valued 
by connoisseurs, and fetch greater 
prices, than the full frothinff winea 



ats at the nortb-easterB tenniDation of 
the chain of hills that separates the 
Mame from the Vestes, and belonging 
formerly to the Marquis of Sillery. It is 
a dry, still liquor, of a light amber co- 
lour, with considerable body and flavour, 
somewhat analogous to that of the first 
growths of the Rhine; and, being one of 
the best fermented Champagne wines, 
may be drunk with the greatest safety. 
Having been originally brought into 
vogue by the peculiar care bestowed oa 
the manufiicture of it by the Mar^chale 
d'Estr^s. it was long known by the 
name of Vin de la MarickaU. It has al- 
ways been in much request in England, 
probably on account of its superior 
strength and durable quality. It is usually 
drunk iced." 



The rich dry Sillery is kept longer 
in the cask than the other wines, and, 
the fermentation not being checked* 
it is este^ned more wholesome. The 
still wines of Epemay are inferior to 
those of Bheims ; but the other 
kinds, according to Redding, ap- 
proached very nearly to those of 
A! in delicacy of bououet The price 
to the merchant on the spot, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is about 
2s. Sd. a bottle, and in scarce jeara 
2«. 6d CvTViB further saith, in ma 
article in the JEncychpadia Metropo^ 
litana, that those wines must be kepi 
three years in bottle to attain per* 
fection, and will continue ezoeDent 
for ten, twenty, and even thirty 
years, or more, if they are of prime 
quality. This, under favour, and 
with submission to a man of Cyrus^a 
age and standiuja^, is a grave mistake. 
Cnampagne, with the exception of 
first-rate Qualities, is not a vm ^ 
garde^ and requires to be looked 
after every year. If there be the 
least sediment or deposit, it is the 
custom in all the great wine-vaults 
in Champagne to filter the wine into 
fresh bottles. Indeed, Cyrus contra- 
dicts himself on this occasioii. for. at 
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fifty jean old. For onnelves, we 
here never tasted any above thirteen 
years old, and that was many years 
tto, at the house of Mr. Marsh, au- 
thor of the Club8 of London^ then 
liying in the Rue de Bourbon, Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. John Bushe, 
however, who it a good judfe of 
Champagne, and extremely fond of a 
good gliMB of it ; and, wliat is better 
uan all, a fl;ood fellow, says, he has 
tasted excellent twenty years old; 
and we defer to his authority, now 
ihnt the old Irish peer, Allen (the 
fondest and most inveterate of Cham- 
ptgne-drinkers we ever encountered, 
whether peer or plebeian), is not pro- 
ducible, or, at least, not forthcom- 
ing, to give his evidence, though 
caBed on his subpoena. 

The department of Mame, it 
should be stated, makes 80,000 keet(h> 
Ubre$ of vms mausseux^ and furnishes 
to the rest of France, and to foreign 
eotrntries, 120,000 heetoUireM of red 
wine^ of fme quality. These wines 
are, however, of delicate texture, and 
require care. The dry Sillery and 
the Al uon mcmsseux are wines most 
particularly esteemed. They are 
principally exported to England at 
five or six francs the bottle. A con- 
Mderable portion of Silleiy is also 
sent to Paris; but the sparkling 
wines travel not only over all France, 
but over the civilised world. But 
these Latter are cheap decoctions, 
which do an infinite injury, not 
alone to the repute of wine in gene- 
ral but to the consumer's health. 
It should be stated, that the wine- 
growers m Champagne prepare their 
merchandise for the various tastes 
and caprices of different nations. 
Thus, the Champagne for the Rus- 
sians is a very different wine from 
the Champagne for the Gennans; 
which, again, differs from the wine 
emfeetiamnS for the Ei^gliifa market. 
The Americans are said to put up 
with any thing whicb foams and 
fparkles in ** a taraation toplofty 



of Caumont it nungled with that of 
Al, which is more saccharine. Grey 
ChampMAe is made by treading tlie 
irrapes ror a quarter of an hour be- 
fore pressing, to give out a little of 
the colour Arom the dark skins. 
Rose-coloured Champagne is treated 
in the same way, but the colour is 
too often a factitious tint, given by 
artificial means, or the use of tlie 
vtM de Numet., drawn from elder-* 
berries, and boiled with cream of 
tartar. 

There are many kinds of Cham- 
pagne wine, but the best are in ge- 
neral the least effervescing. Cham- 
pagne, unlike Burgundv or daret, is 
a wine always improved by ice. The 
chief characteristic of the best Cham- 
pagne is its exquisite delicacy of 
flavour. The strength of the bottles 
for the sparkling wines, and their 
uniform thickness, are most carefully 
ascertained. A bottle with the least 
imperfection or malformation is put 
aside for the red wines. 

It were useless, and would be be- 
yond the limits of a Magazine article, 
to particularise every variety of wine 
produced in Champc^e. Some of 
the classes are so bad that they will 
not bear exportation. The wine 
most esteemed after the Sillery is the 
Al ; but it is Dearly equalled by the 
wine of Mareuil. The wine of ^erry 
is drier, will keep longer than those 
of Al, and nearly equals them in 
qnality. The wines of Diss follow 
next, and, lastly, Epemay, part of 
whose wines is inferior, and part 
equal to those of Al. The following 
account of the manufacture of Cham- 
pagne wines by Bedding is curious 
and interesting : — 

** The mtnufmctnTe of this kind of wine 
ia a work of great care, risk, and labour. 
The grapes are puUed with much cau- 
tion ; every one injured picked out, end 
set a»ide. Great caution is observed not 
to damage the fruit in the carriage to the 
presa, where the grapes are operated 
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to Btrebftb. Tbe fiBrmflntirtioB Umd com* 
••ocrs, and tbe uDdeeoniposed nccba- 
riae and tartarooa prineipies promote a 
rapid and powerful efferveBcence ; while, 
if tbejr are ia perfection, tbe wine will be 
of good quality, or tbe reverse. AU 
these wines do not begin to effervesce at 
tbe same time ; for some will be active 
in a fortnight, others will require a 
month ; and a change of temperature is 
very frequentlj required to accelerate 
them. Some wines will not effervesce 
vBtil tbe Augiut after tbe vintage, and 
will then develope tbe quality suddenly. 
Tbe leas from tbe bursting of tbe bottles 
is very great ; if it does not exceed 16 
per cent, tbe grower is very well satis- 
fied. 1'he cellars of the great Champagne- 
makers resemble a well-arranged manu- 
factory. Every bottle has to be corked 
and uncorked more than once. M. Meet, 
of Epemay, sometimes keeps ten work- 
shops going. His cellars are cut in the 
living rock, and are of vast extent, con- 
taining piles of bottles six feet high, as 
diffiouU to explore aa tbe Cretan laby* 
rinth. Oftentimes 600,000 botUes are 
thus heaped up to undergo tbe further 
care of perfecting. The piles are care- 
fully watched, tbe workmen wearingp 
masks of wire gauze to protect their eyea 
from the splinters of glass that fly about 
on every side. All the spilled wiue must 
be carefully drained off, lest by its decay 
it should injure the sound. Gutters are 
werj where provided for this purpose. If 
tbe breakage be mors than 16 per cent, 
the wine is taken down, and removed to 



a ODoler cellar, or nnoorked* to letoff Ao 
aupendMindant gas, and again oorkod ap. 
The most violent breaking of bottles is m 
August i it ceases by the end of Sep- 
tember, and then tbe pile is removed, 
and all tbe fragments of broken bottles 
are taken away, and each bottle aub- 
mitted to what is called the operation of 
d^gagementf when the bottles are re- 
versed to let fiill tbe sediment into the 
neck, being shaken for the purpose ones 
or twice a-day. The wire over tlie cork 
is then untwisted, and tbe cork witlu 
drawn, so as to let the gas explode, 
wbieb carries with it tbe deposition. A 
gauge is now introduced to measnre bow 
high tbe wine should ascend to tbe neck, 
and tbe bottle is filled to tbe allotted 
measure with champagne that baa al- 
ready undergone a dtgagement. Tbe bot- 
tle is then corked and wired ag^n. and 
put by for sale. When tbe wiue is pur- 
chased, before it is sent off, it is sub- 
mitted to a second digagefmtnl ; this is 
vniformly done absut a fi>rtnigbt befoss 
it ia sent away. From tbis briof ac- 
count, it is plain that the exquimto dcii- 
eacy and bouquet of this wine is not afc« 
tained without great trouble nod cx« 
pense." 

Bat we must drsw to a dote. Of 
the seoond qualities oi Champagnei 
and the other French wines, we snaU 
diapote in anoth^ article. Till then, 
gentle reader, who hast so long boma 
w^ our tediouBoeas, farewell I 



THE WIDOW. 



CwAaLM FoTHBEoiix at the age of 
m and thirty found himself an or- 
phan with a fortune of which he 
scarce cared to inquire the extent. In 
&ct, a serious disappointment in love 
some twelve years before had given a 
melancholy turn to his character 



tendency in many persotts to h«g a 
misery until they ooat upon it, inio 
agree with the old ditty, — 

'* There's such a charm in melancholy, 
1 would not, if I could, be gay." 

And such a person, with such a tan 
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Aered faiai, it k troe* from all the 
Mioos nunutkB of detailt. But Mr, 
l¥ingrove was too ttenlj «n hooMt 
■Mu to fabmit to the onot of ao un« 
linuted oonfid^ice. He was not aa* 
tiified that hk integrity waa known 
end trusted* he would have erenr 
thing clearW stated and understood; 
and thus the wealthy heir was in a 
manner forced to comprehend his 
own poaition and circnmstances, and 
to wonder that his parent should 
luiTe oontinned a life of toil to its 
^«iy close when he possessed the 
mfiaDs <tf retirement, with a rolendid 
Ibftone to one of princely independ*- 



Ko persoasion, however, could in« 

dnee him to submit beyond a few 

weeks to the labour of business, as 

lie called it An old housekeeper, 

who had been his foster-mother in 

infiuiey, his instructress in vouth, and 

hia attached inead through life, was 

the only person to whom ne eoniSded 

his intention to eaoape from London 

and seek tranquillity in retirement. 

This worthv old lady wss descended 

from a good £unUy in Wales, though 

the mUme$ of her parents bad 

ftUcn into decay soon a^Ur the pe* 

nod of her marriage wiUi a young 

Boldie^ of fi[^une, who shortly after 

died in the servioe of his country, 

leaviiig her with an infant daughter 

wholly unprovided for. It so ni^ 

pened that the elder Potherfl^ was 

at tha period on a vint to hu wife's 

fdatiooa, who was also of Welsh ex* 

taatioQ, and having heard of the 

^*«f«ea <tf the famSy, became a li- 

yfrui poTchaaer of their small estate. 

-Uww. »<>ugh small, a beautiful and 

J^'^^^one. He preferred it in 

-^1 J^f* •* • smninw residence, to 

5^ ^"^ *^*«n«ve estate in Devon- 

Sr^^^ia GkmeertenOure; 

^-sj^—T*^® ^nw;.^ the unfortunate 



Mm Momui* and emaUy under her 
tuition. Xh^ loved and quarrelled 
as children of the same age are apt 
to do, but the affections of the foster- 
children extended not b^oad the 
ages of adolescence. Winifred Mor- 
gan married a resnectable farmer of 
good education and substantial means 
at the age of twentv-two, at which 
time the young Charles had forgotten 
there was such a being in the worldt 
while absorbed in the ny dissipation 
and slender studies of Harrow, and 
nreparing for the higher dignities of 
his promotion to Oxford. 

Tnis small estate, however, the 
disappointed and gloomy man now 
fixea upon as his solitary retreat 
His old nurse and foster-mother^ 
whom he really loved as the only 
mother he had ever known, with a 
couple of attached male domestics^ 
were all he carried with him into his 
retirement All his father's domes- 
tics were liberally provided for un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Wingrove; 
and he once more bade adieu to the 
world to indulge in melancholy se- 
clusion the morbid feelings of a la- 
cerated heart 

Years rolled on, as years will roll 
alike over our joys and sorrowa 
He lived the life of a hermit^ and 
never permitted a female form to 
enter his gate, save and exeept tiie 
now venerable Mrs. Moigan, who 
was at onee his housekeeper and his 
fHend. But Mrs. Morgan, de»ly 
attached as she was, had not fW- 
gotten her old associations. Her 
daughter Whiifred had {uroduoed 
many diildren, and the familv con- 
nexion was naturally dear to the dd 
lady*8 heart. She had clandestinely 
sought, though she dared not re- 
ceive, her long absent daughter, and 
doated with a grandmoth^ s love on 
her blooming ofbpring. Her eldeit 
orrftTiflimflrKter. nfloned Wimfred af- 
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tired of monotonoiu solitude than 
the estrangement from her family, 
without any great dereliction of duty, 
incited her granddaughter to enliven 
her existence during the absence of 
the master. She answered the sum- 
mons with ayidity, and for more than 
a month charmed the old lady*s ex- 
istence by her sprightly talents and 
no less engaging simplicity. At this 
period, without the slightest notice 
or preparation, Mr. Fothergill re- 
turned. The simple circumstance of 
a tenant havinff witnessed the acci- 
dent of one of tne wheels of his car- 
riage having broken about three 
miles from his residence, was the only 
notice received of his sudden and 
unexpected arrival. The grand- 
daughter Winifred was suddenly 
despatched ; but the horse on which 
she was mounted with a trusty at- 
tendant, was more reluctant to quit 
his station than she was. He, in 
short, rebelled, and when hoping to 
leave the avenue unseen ana unde- 
tected, the pampered and rebellious 
horse threw ner from her pilion, and 
by a parting kick, broke the larger 
bone of her Icr, and compelled the 
agonised grandmother, who wit- 
nessed the scene, to reinstate her in 
the house, and send for the promptest 
surgical assistance. At the precise 
moment, as fortune ordained, arrived 
the surgeon and the master of the man- 
sion. He found the whole house in 
confusion, and, to shorten the story,- 
he soon discovered the cause, for there 
was no falsehood in Mrs. Morgan, 
and his first remark brought forth 
an explicit confession of her little 
domestic sinning. Misanthropy, 
though it had twisted, had not anm- 
hilated, the better feelings of the 
man. He felt shocked that an ap- 

grehension of his severity should 
ave caused so fearful an accident, 
and instantly desired that every at- 
tention and assistance should be af- 



soled tibe sufferer, assored her of « 
welcome to his house, and called her 
a little fool for having sufiered«ber 
grandmother — who, on this solitary 
occasion, as he said, had proved a 
greater fool than herself— to scare 
ner from his house, at the imminent 
risk of breaking her neck as well m 
her 1^. 

The staid gentleman at forQr-two 
became tLCtaa&Y paternal as be gased 
on the beautinil and simple duld ; 
and, it is as true as Strang that a 
sudden feeling of reoo^tion, as it 
were, flashed across his mind, and 
recalled the days of his own child- 
hood, when he kissed, and auarreOed, 
and romped, and shared nis sweet- 
meats with what seemed to him the 
identical object before him. The 
little Winifred was, indeed, the Tery 
image of what her mother had been 
at tne same age. It was not the mx, 
but the creature that roused his in- 
terest. It was, in brief^ an incident 
in his life, which awakened feelings 
long dormant, — ^the feelings he had 
sedulously smothered, but had vainly 
endeavoured to extinguish — the feel- 
ings of human sympathy. 

At the bottom of Mr. FothefgOTs 
heart there vras a great store of ime- 
tions which had oeen "• scotched, not 
killed,** and finding, at last, an object 
from whom he could never dream of 
danger, the long-sealed treasury of 
that heart was opened, and he be- 
stowed on the recovering and con- 
valescent child the gamerM affections 
which had wanted only (^portunit^ 
and a subject to call them into ani- 
mated existence. Before her com- 
plete recovery he had beoome so 
nrmlv attached to the interesting girl 
that he determined to adopt her, and 
soon b^an to seek for masters to 
improve her education, and cultiyale 
a mind which he had already per« 
suaded himself was of no common 
order; nor, indeed, was it. The 
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tbe knee ctf her protector, and luning 
lum as aflccdoim t e daughters are 
vooi to kias an indolg^t fiither, 
Mr. FoOitfgill, for the first time, 
became aware that he reeeived these 
tokens of a chaste and innocent affee- 
tioa with certain emotions which, 
howerer the^ might belong to a man^ 
had no relation to the purer feelings 
of a fkther. At that moment he felt 
a Unsh upon his cheek, and instantly 
rranlaed her, — gently and tenderly, 
indeed, but he repulsed her. 

The astonishea and wounded ^irl 
letiied to a sleepless night, which 
was deroted to all imaginable fandes 
in what possible way she had offended 
the being whom, of all others on 
earth, she had now learned to love. 

It so happened that, on the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Wingrove made his ap- 
pearance on a yisit of important bu- 
fliness. The ouick eye of a man of 
the world, without prejudice to that 
character, sees more at a glance 
than inaetive and un8U8|)ecting cx- 
ialence will discover in a course of 
ytm, Mr. Wingrove had heard 
aeeidaitally of his client's return to 

dike, and of the surprise that 

met him there. This report had 
been confirmed by more than one of 
Mr. Fothcrgill*s unfrequent letters, 
and, at length, the result prepared 
for by a commission to transfer the 
sum of 10,000/. from his own stock 
to ttie name of Winifted Forrester, 

of ^ in the county of shire. 

A man, worth even half-a-million, 
nwely gives away 10,0002. in his life- 
time; and this circumstance naturally 
set Mr. WinCTove's imagination to 
woiic, and had, in some degree, pre- 
pared him ibr the scene he was now 
destined to witness. 

HimI be arrived only one day 
sooner be would have seen nothing 
beyond tbe every-day occurrence of 
a joon^ and engaging female attend- 



tween them. This discovery was 
confirmed when she rose to leave the 
room, and cast a sort of inquiring or 
supplicating look at the misanthrope, 
who half averted his head, and, in a 
low voice, made answer to some in- 
quiry she had advanced. The eyes 
of the worthy lawyer were suddenly 
turned towards her ]^e and anxious 
face, which, in an uistant, was co-, 
vered with blushes. He as quickly 
withdrew them, and noticed, as she 
left the room, that those of bis host 
followed her with a look which would 
have satisfied the doubts of a much 
less observant person. The door 
was scarcely closed, ere he abruptly 
exclaimed, — 

*^ Aud so this lovely girl is the 
object on whom you have at last 
fixed your affections ?" 

" My affections, Mr. Wingrove ?" 

" Ay, sir, your affections ; for 
you are over head and eai*s in love 
with that girl, so sure as your name 
isChailesFothergill!" 

It was now the turn for the old 
bachelor to blush, which he did be- 
yond any ordinary degree of ru- 
bicundity. He began to stammer a 
half- angry reply. 

" Conic, come," interrupted the 
old man, *•'• there is no use in dcuying 
it ; I suspected it before, and, now I 
see it, I see more still, and, perhaps, 
more than you do. The poor girl is 
as much in love as you are, — and 
why not ? You are not yet 100, and 
much more disproportioned unions 
occur every day. Take my advice, 
marry her at once, *twill be a nine- 
days* wonder, and there's an end. 
Delay it, and her reputation will 
quickly suffer, not only in my opi- 
nion, but in ihat of every one who 
sees you together, though they may 
have only just penetration enough 
to see through a pane of glass." 
During this rather Joi^g and verjr 
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know nothing of the «ex. Giiit 
don't ttammer and blush became 
paipM are a little oat of htunoor with 
them. I tell you die loves vou m a 
woman loves a man, and I will prove 
tile &ct before I am an hourokUr/* 

«" Impossible r 

« Wul you allow me to try?" 

*^ I can trust to your judgment, as 
well as to your friendship: you 
will not make me ridiculous in her 
^es, though I am half inclined to be 
so in my own.*' 

"Then to the trial at once, my 
business can well be arranged dter- 
wards ; let me see her directly, and 
alone." 

** You shall have your 0¥m way, 
for I cannot endure suspense ; only 
remember, that should you find your- 
self mistaken after having exposed 
my folly, I must never see her 
more." 

" Without committing or exposing 
Yoa^ as you call it, vou shall see her 
in a quarter of an nour. But stop I 
Is she aware of the liberal provision 
you have made for her ?" 

*• Not in the least." 

" Then leave the rest to me." 

Mr. Fotherffill now left the room, 
and summoned Mrs. Morgan to an- 
other. He told her that his friend 
Mr. Winerove wished to speak pri- 
vately to ner grandaugbter, and re- 
quested she might wait upon him 
directly. 

As Winifred Forrester entered the 
breakfast-room the gallant old lawyer 
rose to receive her. " Young lady," 
said he, ** I need not tell you that I 
am a very old man, but it may be as 
well to announce that I am a very 
blunt one, so sit down and hear what 
I have to say to you. My excellent 
friend and yours, Mr. Fothergill, has 



longer to eossider joonelf in that 
light, as he has irremabij settled on 
you 10,000/. stock in the 5 pa cents, 
which will from heneefordi entiik 
yon to an income of 5001. po an- 
num." 

'' Oh, nr, impoanble I" And the 
poor girl burst into an agony of 
tears. 

" Well," continued Mr. Wingrove, 
**there is no need to be nuserabk 
about it. My commission does not 
end here, lliat business has been 
settled some months past, though you 
are not avrare of it ; but I have soom- 
thinK more to say. Mr. Fotfaerg^ 
is of opinion (men will have tlmr 
fancies, you know) that yon are not 
only a very good girl, but mnch too 
pretty to live in tb^ house of an old 
bachelor. In shorty he thinks it is 
time you thought of a husband, aad 
he hoB desired me to state that he has 
one in his eye for you." 

" For me, sir ! for me ! " exclaimed 
the tortured girl. ^ I would sooner 
die than be married to an V body ; and 
if my dear master's noble and ge* | 
nerous gift — too noble and too ge- 
nerous—is bestowed with that con- ' 
dition, — without even consulting I 
grandmamma, or any body, I at once, 
and for ever, relincjuish it." , 

" Pooh, pooh, child ! vou must be 
married some time or other ; why re- 
fuse the man your benefactor pro- 
poses to you ?" 

" I dof sir, and I irM, were he a 
prince — ay, and a prince even like ' 
my bountiful and indulgent master. 
I would rather die than marrj any 
man I ever saw on the whole mee a ' 
the earth ! " 

^Come, come, that is going too 
far. Suppose, now, that your master, 
as you cau him, should propose Aun- j 
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Bf MBrin, Md «M joa both « 

: mBglik oTliappnen together.** 

! Few words were uttertd, for hearts 

I ndenteod etch other without th^r 

aU, md the miion wte speedily m- 

owpliihed 

Betfiksf for poor hwnaa nature, 
itm s m^toiteiet after all. The 
biiMts of the old bachelor were in- 
Tdente, and soon reeurred; the 
dketkm of the tender girl was soon 
diwfered to be nothing beyond de- 
mled gratitude, and that veiy grati- 
tude, when raised to an eqnahty with 
its soaree, beeame a perpetual bur- 
dea to her. He soon isll into his 
catQaiary idistractcd habits, and she 
ioto ha: old domestic humility. The 
mnaoee rflove was over, and, though 
aoae of the outward and visiUe signs 
of dew were to be noticed, a very 
dsic otoeryor migfat remark that 
there was a oertain consciousness of 
degradation on one side, and an al- 
laoit equal sense of sacrifice on the 
Q^har; but the minutest scrutiny 
«ald never have discovered the 
i%fatest deviation from respediul 
ittsation on his part, or the absence 
©f the most scrupulous devotion on 
hen. 

"Iliat no children blessed their 
anion was a subject of sore mortifica* 
tifln to the husband, and, on that ac- 
eoant, of equal annoyance to the wife. 
Hius seven years elapsed when 
Mr. FoUiergUl, after a brief illness, 
was suddeniy called to another world, 
aad left his wife with a splendid 
['**tL and more than ever personal 
bswty at the age of twenty-five, a 
tnuy nMmniing and no less enchant- 
mgwidow. 

4 ll^ >M>ble estate he bequeathed 
!li i_f^ ^"WM only one restriction, 
wdttwt waa an ungenerous and 
5?v_ry^ ^ bequeathed to her 
lis fc«Ht of bia large fortnnew long 
*• -^ ^mtmued hit widow. On t^ 
^ ^*^ s econd marriage the 
F'^lf^^rty was demised to a din- 



nmiatoral and hihttman re- 
straint. AVe may fiiirly put it to 
every female rewkr (of sense and 
feeling, of course) whether such a 
clause in the will of a defunct hus- 
band would not rather set the mind 
a-gadding, while an unincumbered 
bequest would leave them fVee in 
appearance, but would actually bind 
certain fetters of afifection round their 
hearts which would, in a great de- 
gree, at least, corroborate the inten- 
tion. 

Whether this view of the case be 
correct or not we shall not stop to 
argue, suffice it that the effect on the 
young widow proved, after a few 
months, to be a painful one, not that 
she had at that time any thoughts of 
a second marriage, but tlie restriction 
implied a doubt of her fidelity to her 
httsband^s meiuory, and placed her, in 
the eyes of the world, in a degraded 
and singular position. Such feelings 
and rdQectioiis having g^radualiy 
found admittance to her mind, they 
recurred at intervals with increasing 
force and with shorter iutcrmissions, 
until at length the casual refiectioii 
became a settled conviction, and she 
finally concluded by considering her- 
self an injured being. Her frequent 
intercourse on afifurs of business with 
a gentleman not more than four or 
five years her senior — a man with a 
handsome person, a cultivated mind, 
and that easy yet respectful carriage 
towards the sex which is so peculiarly 
engaging in their eyes, had not, im- 
prol^ly, some little share in the 
growth and establishment of the 
'feelings we have described. Be this 
as it may, the feeling was now con- 
stantlv present, and the gentleman 
very frequently. 

The agreeable person lUst alluded 
to wss no other than the youT^gest 
BOQ of the late worthy Mr. win- 
grove, of iaoetious memory. The 
^dcr son had selected the bar as his 
nfpMiim. of which be was already a 
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avidity, and had sacceeded him only 
a few months before the period at 
which our little history has now ar- 
rived, when his most respectable pa- 
rent left the world at an honoured 
old age, and bequeathed him a small 
fortune, a valuable connexion of 
clients, and the honourable, though 
honorary duties of executor and trus- 
tee to the will of the late Mr. Fother- 
giU. Such was the man whose offi- 
cial claims introduced him to a fre- 
quent and at last constant intercourse 
with the lovely widow. Both par- 
ties were equally aware of the pro- 
hibitory bar to her marrying aoain 
whenever the subject crossed their 
minds. The lady, therefore, admitted 
his friendship while she loved his 
society without fear of any sinister 
intention, and the gentleman save 
full scope to his admiration without 
ever dreaming of a warmer sentiment. 
A warmer sentiment, however, was 
gradually, and, in wonderful con- 
formity with the common, because 
irresistible, laws of nature, engendered 
in the hearts of both, of which both 
were certainly equally unconscious ; 
until the greedy relative of the late 
l^tor, a man with many children, 
who had watched the young ^vidow's 
movements with mercenary attention, 
mistaking the usual gossip of the 
neighbourhood for esU^lished truth, 
took the premature and unwarrant- 
able measure of applying to the lady 
herself, through his solicitor, to know 
at what period she intended to sur- 
render her estate in conformity with 
her late husband's will, on her ap- 
" ; with Mr. Charles 



nn^ve. 

This was an application calculated 
to startle the delicacy of a far less 
sensitive person than Mrs. Fother- 
giU. She had for some time bc^n 
to feel a certain shyness, in many 
cases amounting almost to the vulgar 
^^ cut** in some of her most respect- 
able, and. nerhans. over-flrniniilniM 



a second marriage which was to cany 
her with the now paltry fbitune of 
5001, per annum into a new allianoe. 
We say she felt this, and the more 
strongly because more than four times 
the amount of that income was an- 
nually disbursed in active and wdl- 
rc^ulated benevolence, and genooas 
assistance to the poorer branches of 
her own fiunily. To cut off the 
sources of such supplies in order to 
gratify any personal inclination 
would have app^ured to her selfish 
and base, uid the vulgar application 
to which we have alnidcd, while it 
brought forth abundant tears and 
self-reproach for what she, perhaps, 
justly deemed her unguaraed con- 
duct^ at the same time inmioTabiy 
clenched her determination to resist 
a passion which she now first ae- 
knowled^ to herself, but had never 
even by implication admitted to any 
other person, and least of all to toe 
object of it. I 

After summoning all her fortkade 
to her aid, she seized th^ first op- I 
portunity of placing the divinting j 
epistle in the hands of Mr. Charks 
Winprove. 

Uis feelings on perusing this ex- 
traordinary document may be so 
easily conceived, that the attempt to , 
describe them would be superfinon^. 
He had not escaped some jocular al« 
Insions to his intimacy with the rid 
and beautifVil widow from inav^ o 
his intimate associates; buttheidel 
of involving her in a matrimoinal 
engagement at the sacrifice of hel 
vast fortune had never entered hii 
head, and far more remotely eoald 
he ever have imagined that, as bel 
known trustee and acknowledged mai 
of business, the slightest scandal ccwli 
have arisen on their intinaacy. 

Charles Wingnrove was halitaall;!! 
a steady and collected man of hosiH 
ness, one not easily snrpriaed am 
"thrown aback;'* but on thn oceanoi| 
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than^ atttehed frieiid. I mtiBt and 
will IB future restrain my love of 
ywir society. M jr clerkB can arrange 
all matters of business with you with- 
oat my personal aj^pearanoe, and I 
will bereifter abstain from an in- 
dulgence which has cost mc the loss 
of my fatore peace, and endeavour 
to soothe ray heart for the loss of 
iiappfflcsB by the consciousness of 
hsring sacrificed it to a sense of right 
tod duty."* 

**You are, indeed," replied the 
»idow, ** the true and noble friend 
which my heart has long esteemed 
joa ; but, highly respeetmg as I do 
tlie world's opinimi, I will not consent 
to sKriiice your happiness and my 
own entirely to that cnimera. That 
I deoily value, nay, that I love you, 
Charles, it is no longer in my power 
to conceal ; but that my love shall 
prove that of a sister to a brother 
shall be seen and proved before the 
whole assembled world. Itesign your 
profession, become the sole manager 
and participi^r in my estates; become 
my auditor, steward, bailiff, or what 
yoB ^ease ; but live near me, and let 
Bs still enjoy the society of each 
other. The censorious world, who 
STB prying enough, will soon learn, 
I h<^ the purity of our connexion ; 
the scurrilous I defy, and Uie Furi- 
taoieal few I can afford to lose. 
While our actions are pure and our 
hearts attached, we may find ample 
hapmness within, without reference 
to the external world. You appear 
surprised at my resolution, but your 
own generous conduct has originated 
and omfirmed it'' 

** Dear, and more than ever, be- 
loved ladvP replied the astonished 
lover, " 1 will not suffer you to act 
under a deLn^n. Forgive me if I 
my thai the woman to whom I have 
deroted my whole soul must, like 
Casai's iwife, he above suspicion. 
Ywi^know not what you propose to 



duct of a beinff so pure and so vir- 
tuous as yoursdf r* 
'* The lo?ely woaaan bliuh'd and turn'd 

aside, 
With half cooviaced and half ofieoded 
pride." 

At length she said, *^ Let your 
better discreUon guide us,'* and, with 
some apparent coolness, they parted. 

Quiet reflection brought back to 
the widow every word that had been 
uttered by Charles Win^rove ; and 
the mental recapitulation, if she loved 
him before, brought on a feeling of 
almost adoration. 

The lover acted strictly up to his 
own advice ; all scandal suhsided, and 
the persecuting " heir presumptive" 
was heard of no more till many 
months al^er, when a paragraph in a 
Northamptonshire paper announced 
that Mr. Caleb Fothergill had broken 
his neck in a fox-hunt, and left ** his 
lady and seven children," as it was 
feared, in no very affluent circum- 
stances. 

By accident or design this paper 
was brought under the notice of the 
widow, who immediately inclosed it 
to Mr. Wingrove. The intelligeuco 
was in itself important, as it an- 
nounced the final exit of a persecutor; 
but, to the eye of the lawjyer, it im- 
plied still more. The phrase was, 
*• his lady," and not ** his wife" or his 
" widow," which are the customary 
epithets on such occasions. lie wrote 
off instantly to a correspondent at 
Northampton, desiring every infor- 
mation respecting the fact and the 
equivocal phrase, and received by 
return of post, not only a confirma- 
tion of the fact of the death of the 
fox-hunter, but also the very im- 
portant intelligence that the seven 
children (poor wretches!) were the 
illegitimate offspring of his adulter- 
ous connexion with a woman whom 
he had seduced from her husband 
some ten or twelve^eaij^b^i^j^g^^ 
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THE COM INO SESSION. 



It is iiDpo98ibl« to contrast the 
present state of public affairs with 
what it was only four short 
years ago, without renderings in the 
i^rst place, our unfeigned thanks to 
that good Providence which has 
watcheid over and sustained us in our 
hour of need ; and oifering, in the 
next, the tribute of our gratitude to 
the statesmen who have b^, in God's 
hands, the instruments for carrying 
this country through a crisis scarcely 
less alarming than that which seemed 
to impend during the agitation of tlie 
lieform-bill. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into 
office, commerce was stagnant, and 
the revenues of the state altogether 
inadequate to meet the ordinary de- 
mands of the public service. There 
was discontent, amounting to sedi- 
tion, in the manufacturing districts of 
England. Ireland was moved from 
shore to shore by the agitation of the 
Repeal question ; our foreign rela- 
tions were in the most unsatisfactory 
state. The experiment of governing 
Canada by means of a uniteid legisla- 
ture gave little promise of a suc- 
cessful result; and a breach with the 
United States on the sul^ject of the 
North-eastern border seemed all but 
inevitable. ^Meanwhile our anus had 
suffered a terrible reverse in India ; 
and the success which attended them 
under the walls of Acre served only 
to place us in a position of more than 
half- hostility towards France. Par- 
ties, too, were in the very height of 
their rivalry in the Legislature. A 
falling cabinet seemed willing to 
put the existence of the monarchy in 
nazard, rather than relinquish places 
whence the current of events was 
removing them ; while, out of doors, 
their a^ierents were urging them 
continuallv to measures aiminst which 



nothing, either through the 
papers or otherwise ; and the Bepetl 
ouestion is to all int^ts aad puraosci 
defunct. We are at peace witn ill 
the nations of Europe, and likely so 
to continue ; and if in Asia and Ame- 
rica a few clouds still hang on the 
horizon, they are not smficientiy 
dense to obscure to any important 
degree the pro^iect of tranquillity in 
ei^er quarter. Surely there is in 
all this ample cause of gratitude, both 
towards God and man; which can- 
not surely be better shewn than in 
the abandonment, on all sides, of 
party feeling and party prejodiee, in 
order that both the Govemooent and 
Legislature may apply, in a smirit of 
mutual forbearance and oonndenoe, 
to the consideration of questions 
which must be taken up sooner or 
later, and which can never be so hap- 
pily dealt with as in times like the 
present, of freedom from foreign wv 
and domestic embarrassment. 

And here, upon the threshold of a 
new session of parliament, let na tes« 
tify to the sincerity with which we 
offer this counsel, by doing justice to 
the late Government as far as regardi 
their intentions in very many <h the 
acts which, while they were in pro- 
cess, we did our best to reaist. For 
if, at any time in the heat of aiig^ameDt, 
we have charged them with enter- 
taining designs hostile to the mo- 
narchy or (kstntctive of the EaU- 
blished Church, we b^ lenve to 
retract such charge. That many of 
their projects had a strong tend^iey 
that way, it would have been the 
height of absurdity to deny. Their 
great measure of all — the Reform of 
the House of Commons — vras, both 
in its principle and in the manner of 
its aocompUshment, as lai^ge a stride 

ail Av^r DtfSJi f rIcaii hv nliftiMmioii nf mnw 
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kiTe saved tW Cotttitiitkm. Bnt 

we do not, therefore, charge the late 

GoYerBinent, now that the criflis is 

past, with deliberatelj proposing to 

aiei^ the ixrerogatiTes of the Crown 

aad the Aiutoeraey in the power of 

the peopk. They had a meory of 

tfaor own which they were deter- 

aiaed to woric out. They hdievcd 

that the baknce of the Coanitution 

had given way; that the Lords had 

heoMne too powerfnl for both the 

Gn>wn and the Commons; and the 

only sore means of restoring the just 

eqinMbrinm of the State which occnr- 

red to them was to render the I^wer 

House, as far as possible, independent 

of the Upper. Now they might be 

right, or they might be wrong, in 

theirtheory, bnt it wonld be the height 

of injustice, at this day, to assert that 

a£ any stage in the great struggle 

tlieir views extended farther ; except, 

perhaps, in this respect, that they 

were prepared to peril Crown,Churcb, 

and the public peace, rather than leave 

their great purpose unaccomplished. 

It was the necessary result of the 

sort of contest upon which the Whigs 

thujs entered to nnite them in all 

their afWr-career with the most mi- 

qmet spirits of the age. They had 

trmmphed over the aristocracy by 

n^ms of the nwb ; and the mob be- 

mne henceforth, to a certain extent, 

tbw nwwters. It was not in the 

Houses of Commons and of Lords 

tifa»t the Reform -bill was carried. 

The men of Birmingbam, the Poli- 

tol Union with Mr. Attwood at its 

l>eBd, proved far more effective in 

thrusting Schedule A down the 

thrcmts of the borongh-mongers in 

the Xx>wGr Honae than either Urd 

John Kossell or Lord Palmerston. 

i He final snrrenaerof the Lords was 

Mcli more owing to Lord Wham- 

TTT.,^ P^^'^opal fears, than to the 

eloqi^ence of Lop^j^^ygham, or Earl 

i'reys reascmin^. 0oSi parties, of 



mitted it, immediately aiUr the Be- 
form-bill was carried! Neither he 
nmr his eolleagnes had at that time 
any commnnity of feeling either witii 
Irish agitators or English dema- 
gogues ; indeed no ministry ever went 
BO far as this same reformmg cabinet 
under Earl Grey to put down with a 
strong hand both toe one and the 
other. Who that has arrived at the 
years of discretion can have for- 
gotten the memorable speech fVom 
the throne, which denounced Daniel 
O'Connell, almost by name, as an 
enemy to his country ; or the mea- 
sures that were adopted to restore 
the majesty of the law in quarters 
where, a short time previously, 
breaches of the law were, to say the 
least, connived at? But what was the 
consequence ? The aristocracy, with 
whom Earl Grey desired to reconcile 
himself, held aloof from him, as the 
principal cause of their recent humili- 
ation ; and the high-minded though 
mistaken peer, unable to bend to cir- 
cumstances, withdrew shortly after- 
wards into private life, and left to his 
associates, for whom office had still 
charms, a more difficult game to play 
than ever. 

It is not fair to write or speak 
about statesmen, as if they were ex- 
empt from the common fVailties of 
human nature. The best among 
them cannot help being swayed as 
much by personal feeling as by pub- 
lic principle ; and hence, when it came 
to be settled that there were but two 
courses before them— that either they 
must retire from office, and in doing 
so acknowledge themselves mistaken, 
or hold on and conduct the govern- 
ment the best way they could, we 
claim from Lord Melbourne and his 
friends a degree of virtue which is 
rarely to be met with among men^ 
when we argue that they ought lo 
have chosen the former alternatiye. 

Nor is this all. We question whether 
«. ^nA frkv- ft. ebaniEC 
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oyer tu res of £arl Gre^r, listeu to 
similar, overtures froni him ? Surely 
not. Lord Melbourne could not help 
himself. lie was in the toils, and 
there was no escaj^ng from them ; he 
was on the declivity of the hill, and 
to pull up was impossible. Indeed 
every day added to his difficulties, bv 
removing from him, one by one, all 
those members of the party which at 
the outset had shed lustre over it. 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Gra- 
ham seceded from the cabinet. Sir 
Francis Burdett abandoned the minis- 
terial benches. And thus, by degrees, 
the minister found himself ably 
seconded, no doubt, both in the Ca* 
binet and in the House — for there 
was no lack of talent among the 
partv at any time — but deserted by 
all the old mmilies which used in for- 
mer times to make the people's rights 
their watchword when in oppo^tion, 
and their stalking-horse to power. 

A cabinet circumstanced as that of 
Lord Melbourne now was deserves 
more credit, perhaps, for saving the 
ship at all, than for allowing her to 
be carried amid shoals and breakers, 
through which it proved in the 
end that the pilot was incapable of 
steering her. The Lichfield-house 
compact was a measure of self-defence. 
The political existence of the cabinet 
absolutely depended upon it; and 
hence the true ground of marvel is, 
that the terms exacted by Mr. O'Con- 
nell were not much more stringent 
than they proved to be. To be sure, 
the Government had always this re- 
source in difficulty, that, as often as 
they should endeavour to protect 
the Constitution from their friends, 
their rivals — not their enemies — 
would support them ; and the history 
of the three years prior to the session 
of 1841 proves, that they did not 






could they do ? The And-Gom-lsw 
I.«ague threatened them vnik de- 
fection unless they repealed all taxes 
upon food, and undid their own 
work b^ putting sosar, the growth of 
countries where slavery continues, 
on an equality with the prodace of 
our own fh;e colonies. Meanwhile 
Dissenters were getting very impa- 
tient The Church was not dises- 
tablished, as they had expected it to 
be; on the contrary, it seemed td 
have recruited its strength, wimiing 
back ministers themselves into the 
ranks of its defenders, for the cabinet 
would neither reintroduce the aban- 
doned appropriation-clause for Ire- 
land, nor consent to abolish ehurch- 
rates, except on terms which their 
friends rejected. What was to be 
done? A sop was thrown to Dis- 
senters, in the shape of an Education- 
bill, which the Church defeated, and 
the minister withdrew ; and now, in 
a fit of despair, when all other re- 
sources had failed them, the cabinet 
took the fatal leap, by proposing tile 
budget of three years ago. All that 
followed is a matter of recent histtny. 
The dissolution and its results ; the oi- 
tranoe of a Conservative GovemmeDt 
to office ; the new tariff, the inoame- 
tax, and the triumphant conseqaenocs 
of both ; — these things are of too re- 
cent occurrence to need any recapi- 
tulation here. The violence of die 
Eolitical earthquake appeared to 
ave exhausted itself^ and, with tibe 
ancient pilot at the helm, the ship of 
the Constitution held its way, tHl 
now she floats, or seems to float, onee 
more in smooth water. 

If this outline of facts be oorreet, 
it follows that^ cruelly as the Wbi^ 
may have mismanaged aflkirs, ^eir 
errors were the resmt quite as inticfa 
of irresistible necessity as of a&y 
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b«U *" «o siilMUi tbesMelvvs to 
■ii tbeir goTernon, and bear Uttm- 
sdT«B lowly aad rerei&dij towards 
their bcttera." TlMy, therefove^ 
fttged the GoTemment todiMolreihe 
ooDiiexioa between the Church and 
the State, by ezpelliiig the biehopa 
fnun the Ilottse of Lmrds, and oon- 
fi^cating the property of the inlenor 
ckzgy. Th^ aUiorred the Corn- 
laws» becaose they antertained an 
opinion that they were the main 
pr^ of the coontry g«itleiBan*fl in- 
iooKe in his own neighbourhood, 
and not indirectly connected with 
the political rights which the mem* 
ben of the House of Lords transmit 
to thdr childrm. They did not, 
therefore, cease to demand a rqwal 
of these laws. In like manner, an 
unpaid magtsteacy, a sdf-electing 
corporation, the necessity of pay- 
mg rates and taxes ere men exer- 
cise the privilege of votins at par- 
liamwitnry elections, the law's re- 
quirement that men who became 
fandidatee for seats in the Legislature 
shall have some property, some 
tangible stake in the country which 
they desire to gOYem— all these were 
ciMttka and hinderances upon the free 
woridnff of the spurit of democracy, 
which tiie ministers themselves were 
by no means anxious to remove, but 
for the removal of which their friends 
damoured. Who can be surprbed 
to findf that gentlemen, circum- 
stanced as they were, found the 
wi^g^t of office more than ordinarily 
grievous to them? Who is not 
rather indined to acknowledge that, 
ruinooB as their yiddings were, the 
wvper ground for amaaement is that 
they had not yielded more ? 

Well, the Whigs retired, not very 
creditably we admit, but with their 
XMual show of courage, and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel succeeded to something 
worse than an empty exchequer. He 
set himself at oaee to repair this great 
evil, and tlie worst enemies c? his 
administration will hardly daiy that 
perfect socoeflo has attended the 
irbole of his endeavours. Each new 



test of the p r osp erit y of a aa- 
ticMi. Nor, to do uem justice, 
were the Whigs haokward to afford 
him, in r^gara to this matter, the 
praise that was his due. In like 
manner, the fimlts of a former In- 
dian government are repaired; for 
whether we take part with Lord 
EUenhorough or a^^ainst him — ^whe- 
ther we anert, with the Mormu^ 
Heraidy that since the days of Lord 
Wellesley there has heen no such 
governor-general in India, or believe, 
with the JWt and the Court of Di- 
rectors, that, while blundering uum 
trium^is, he was sowing the seed of 
difficmty and danger to cmne — the 
iact of our victories in Affghanistan, 
Sdnde, and Gwallior, is ^ast cti^ute ; 
while the peace with Chma, and the 
providing for our manufiicturars a 
new market for their goods, are 
events of which it is impossible to 
calculate the boieficial consequences. 
And here, also, the friends of the 
kte Government, while they endea- 
vour, not unnaturally, to churn a 
portion of the praise to themselves, 
neither refiise their acknowledgments 
to the minister under whom the re- 
sults were brought about, nor deny 
their importance. There has been 
no debate upon Indian questions worth 
referring to, no attemj^ <hi the part 
of the Opposition to bnng the general 
policy of the cabinet into disrepute. 
For the differences of ofmiioa that 
prevail concerning the justice of the 
Scinde and Gwallior campaigns, 
affect the characters of individuals 
miM^ more than that of cabinets and 
governments. 

It appears, then, that on two of 
the most vital qnestk>ns that have 
come before the House, since the ac- 
cession of the present Government to 
power, a remarkable un a nim i t y of 
sentiment between them and their 
rivals has pTevailed. On athird, the 
fordgn pwicy of the Government, 
espeaally in its relations with France, 
there seemed at one time to be con- 
nderable contrariety. Nor can it he 
denied that our restless ne^hbours 
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Tthid, of the expfolnon of Queen 
PoBuure flrom the throng and the 
arrest of Mr. Pritchard ; all of tiiem 
events ontovrard id the extreme, of 
which it was impossible but that, hi 
party warfare, good use should be 
made. Yet, even in reference to 
these things, it is dne to the present 
Opposition to aeknowledge,Uiat what- 
ever they may havo done or ad- 
vised out of doors among their 
dissenting adherents in Exeter Hall, 
their bemng in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons was both manly and 
candid. We wish that we eonld say 
as nraeh in regard to their manner 
of dealing witn the policy of the 
Grovemment when labottring to 
pot an end to Repeal agitation in 
Ireland ; but we cannot. There was 
no moderation there, no pretence of 
a desire to forget past differences, in 
order that the general peace of the 
country mig;ht be secured; but a 
laboured emrt to excite, in the most 
iuAimmable portion of the empire, 
a rooted aversion to the personsi, 
much more than to the policy, of 
their rulers. We cannot speak of 
the debates upon the Clontarf afi^r, 
and the trial and cmrnction of the 
Rqieal leaders, in terms sufficiently 
strong. At the same time, let due 
allowance be made. Mr. 0*ConneU 
and the other heads of the Repeal 
movement had done mudb for the 
Whig cabinet in its hours of weak- 
ness. Whig statesmen, no longer 
in office, were bound to do some- 
thing for Mr. O'Connell and his 
fHends, when the p<^icy which they 
sanctioned, as a means of weakening 
their rivals, brought the authors of 
it into trouble. But all that is over 
now. The conspirators are at laige 
again, in obedi^ice to one of the 
most extraordinary decisions that 
ever was pnronounosd in the House 
of Lords ; yet the Repeal agitation 



tinually quoted againsi himself, aad 
aa impresBioii wtatiwreby aiade upon 
the Lrish mind, that tlie return to 
power of the Tory leaders would be 
a mre prdude to the Irish peo^ ^ 
all the wrongs that used to be infilled 
en them during the palmiest days of 
Protestant ascendancy. How has 
the event realised this anticipation ? 
Orangemen, so fhr fh>m being patted 
on the back, comphun tint mey have 
become objects of aversioii to tbe 
Govemm^t. Hie Church says — 
and perhaps justly — ^that she is neg- 
lected. Tnere is no longer a mono- 
poly of patronage in the great Pro* 
teatant families ; but Protortants and 
Roman Catholics reoeive their just 
proportions of what the crown has to 
give, the latter being, in pmnt of fact, 
the ^vourites ; provided only thej be 
properly qualified, on the scot^ of 
loyalty, and fitness for office. Of 
course these facts tell: the peo]^ 
know them to be fiicts, and, fhm day 
to day, the results of such know- 
ledge are becoming more and more 
i^parent. 

But it is not exdosivdy by in- 
direct means like these that Sir 
Robert Peel is mdualiy dissoIviM 
the prejudices of the Ciae&a^B Irkfi 
subjects. The nKMPe active mcasuHis 
which he has taken — Ibw in mmiber, 
but marvellously tellinff--haTe gone 
farther to pacify Ireland, and to take 
its inhabitants out of thehfmda of pro- 
ftssional agitators, than all that liaa 
been done by all the prime m i ti m ^ B f 
that have gone beftnre hhn smce the 
Union. By the vigour of his pro- 
ceedings in ^e matter of the Clontarf 
meeting, he has shewn that the laws 
are not to be violated with imponify ; 
that Mr. O^Conoelfs challe^;e8 to tue 
Government were the mere boaatiiiga 
of a coward and a bully ; that so 
man, however popular, can be jier- 
mitted to super»ecK, by uiy ai ' imgt - 
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buk-note? Why an Ike Arbi- 
tiKion CwaiM penmUed to iUl into 
abe^wice, sod the whole Beped raft* 
chineiy— whieh it took so ranch tirae 
lod labour to arrange — to grow 
nu<y ? For this plain reason : that 
liowerer he mmy seek to dteeire 
othen, Mr. O'Connell is not himself 
dsoored. He has escaped once by m 
jn^le or an accident: he has no 
denre whateTer to find himself i^^ain 
a cottTicted ocraspirator against the 
peace of the conntiT. But this is not 
aiL What the Whigs were oon- 
tianally prominng — we Terily be- 
lieye» denrous — to do> Sir Bobert 
Peel has done ; and done it too b^ a 
piooeas which, though no thinking 
nan, (tf any party, can object to it, 
the Liberals, if they be consistent, 
wOI be the most forward to approve 
and applaud. Possibly they nay 
aiipue, Uiat the idea is righUj their 
own, and that the Tories have, as 
anal, stolen their thunder ; but that 
ia of no consequence. We defy them 
to condemn, except at the sacnfice of 
all character for consistency and 
bonot dealing. 

The great measure of last session 
was the ChariUble Bequests Act for 
Lnriand. There was something so 
bold about the arrangement; it was 
Bttch a complete deviation from the 
beatoi track of statesmanship, as 
atatcamaiiahip has held its course 
since the BeTolutkm of 1686, that 
nobody could he surprised at the 
d^ree of suspicion with which many 
90od men and loyal subjects re- 
gankd it« For the first time smoe 
the ezpnUion of the house of StuarL 
the Romish Chur^ was recognised 
at a Ckurck by the Legislature. It 
was no longer of the ministers and 
people of the Homish pertuoiion that 
the Act of Parliament spoke; but of 
the bishops and priests, of the clergy 
sad laity, of the Ckttreh o£Rame, or 
that branch of it which exists, and 
has for centuries existod, in that part 
of tha United Kiofidoiii called Ire- 
kQd. And the obi«jt of the i^n.^- 



Boman Catholic Church do« exist 
in Irdand, and exercises pro- 
digious influence, too, whether we 
recognise its existence in our acts 
of parliament or not. Its ardi- 
Ushops and bishops are prelates 
in the Church of Christ ; no matter 
with what pertinacity we may rcftise 
to address thon by their titles. 
Lords and graces th^ are not ; for 
a bishop is not a lord, unless a barony 
be attached to his see ; nor an arch* 
bishop a duke, unless the sorereign 
so create him. But that Dr. Murray 
is an archbishop no man who is at afi 
conversant with church matters will 
deny. We think, therefore, that in 
recognising the spiritual rank of the 
Romish hierarchy in Ireland, the 
Legislature has done a politic thing : 
for a perseverance in refusing such 
recognition only placed our Pro- 
testant constitution in the wnmg; 
we were denying facts that were 
undeniable, and irritating a body 
of men whom we could not deprive 
of dignities that belong to them. 

Again, the act in question not only 
recognises the existence of the Romish 
Church in Ireland, but it provides 
for the gradual endowment o£ the 
parishes and sees, into which that 
Church is distributed, by enabling 
pious and wealthy individuals, either 
by bequesU or deeds of gift, to make 
over whatever portion of Uieir pro- 
perty they may choose for the mahi* 
tenance of their clergy, the building of 
glebe-houses, or any other purpose 
connected with the decent perform- 
ance of Divine worship, aocordiiuf to 
the rites and usages of the Church of 
Rome. Moreover, it has done all 
this in a spirit so frank and conci- 
liating, that much more than common 
ingenuity was needed to throw over 
the arrangement, as far as the Ro- 
man Catholics are affected by it, th« 
shadow of suspidon. In order that 
a class of men, peculiarly jMjwM ^ 
power — which, let us admit the lact, 
has been too often, and too mucli 
wi.»lii^ to onoress them— might hav« 
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eminent for their personal worth 
than for their devotion to the Church 
in which they are mlers. What 
could either the L^;i8lature or the 
Government do more? These are 
not times in which any religious 
foodies, not even the Churches in con- 
nexion with the State, find it easy to 
procure grants of public money to 
aid them in their weakness; and 
therefore to have asked for some four 
or five millions, wherewith to endow 
the Boman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land would have been madness. 
But the Government did what was 
better. They prevailed upon the 
Le^ature to remove the stigma 
which has too long attached to the 
profession of the Romish faith ; and, 
modifying the Statute of Mort- 
maine, so as to iavour the proceeding, 
they now invite the wealthier sons of 
the Church to imitate the liberality of 
their forefathers, and, by endowing 
their benefices, to raise the clergy, 
whom they affect to reverence, from 
the miserable state in which they 
now are of dependence on the volun- 
tary offerings of the poor. 

It is due to the heads of the Oppo- 
sition in both houses of parliament 
to acknowledge, that they gave their 
hearty support to the ministerial pro- 
position, when it was first brought 
forward. The idea was so mani- 
festly wise and liberal, that to 
throw impediments in the way of its 
accomplishment would have con- 
victed them, not alone of faction, but 
of inconsistency. Indeed, the marvel 
is, that they themselves, while in 
office, did not devise some scheme of 
the sort. But how has it been met 
in Ireland? In the strangest way 
possible. To a man, the fiepealers 
nave declared a^inst it. They try 
to write it down m their newspapers; 
they denounce it in their speeches ; 
they hold up to public execration the 
prelates who have consented to act 
as commissioners under the act. 
Why ? Because they see that, after 
it shall have come fairlv into orw^rA- 



ential for good, if they be as annous 
to preach peace and submisnon to the 
laws, as they have too often and too 
much inculcated the contrair. 

The direct result of the CharitaUe 
Bequests Act has certainly been to 
divert l^e attention of the Irish mind, 
in a great measure, fVom Repeal, and 
to fix it upon a more harmlessquestion. 
Meanwhile, another, and a no less 
remarkable bone of contention, has 
fallen among the party. The Prince- 
CardinaVs letter to tne bishops and 
der^ of the Church in Irelaiid, re- 
quiring them, in the name of the 
Supreme Pontiff*, to abstain from ftir- 
ther interference in questions purdy 
political, has struck dismay into w 
Repeal ranks. Mr. O'Connell is fti- 
rious. He first of all denies that the 
document is canonical, and when 
driven from this shift contends that 
it relates to matters in which bis ho- 
liness has no business to interfeiv. 
Now, what a subterfuge is here! 
The Pope's commands to his dei^ 
are not to be obeyed, because they 
inculcate the Christian duties of pa- 
tience and forbearance, the dedica- 
tion of the undivided powers of die 
priests to the work of the minis- 
try, and their disentanglement from 
worldly matters ! all of which, by 
their ordination vows, they have so- 
lemnly renounced and abandcxied. 
Strrely a new light is thrown l^ all 
this, not only upon the nature of the 
movement by which Ireland has so 
long been shaken, but upon ^e 
course which it will be judidons ^r 
the Government of this country to 
pursue, in time cominff with rmr- 
ence to that Church of which it has 
at length recognised the existence. 

The nature of the Pope's epostle, 
as \Tell as the manner of its recep* 
tion in Ireland, seem to prove two 
important facts : — first, that as &r as 
regards his political influence, the 
Pope is a dpher; and, next, that if 
his holiness cheridi any earnest ymA 
at all in regard to political transac- 

tionfi. it. lA. thtkt fViA mpmhona evTth^ 
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txftmed in lai^utge befittmg a bi« 
abopoftbeCluirch of Christ. And 
how Lm it been received ? With 
ODe loud howl of indignation. Not 
the laity alone, but the priests— the 
agitation priests themselves— have - 
deelaied that they esteem it as of no 
more vidne than so much waste 
pmr. Is not this very remarkable ? 
Here have we been, for more than a 
ccntuy and a half, yarding our- 
sehres by acts of parliament against 
the interference of a foreign prelate 
ia our domestic concerns ; and, be- 
hold, the first tune this formidable 
potentate does interfere, it is to in- 
eokate upon his elergv the duty of 
ffood citiaenship : and tiis clergy tell 
him to his teetn, that they hold both 
hm and his recommendations in con- 
tCBpt! 

Tksrc is a good deal of mystery 
attached to this same apostolical 
epistle. ^Ir. O'Connell says that the 
presei^ Government intrigued for and 
obtained it. Other autiioritics, as 
noch to be relied on as he, give the 
eredit of the arrangement to the late 
Government. Mr. O'Connell is mis- 
taken, of course. The positive de- 
nial of Lord lley tesbury shews that 
in this, as in almost all bis other 
peremptory assertions, Mr. O'Con- 
nell has asserted that to be true 
whidi is not true ; but it docs not, 
therefore, fellow that the late Go- 
vernment are equally innocent. In- 
deed, as a measure of the kind would 
have undeniably iidleu in with the 
general policy of the Whigs, in re- 
gard to Uonian i sm and its professors, 
we are much disposed to lay it upon 
them, and to thank them tor it, too. 
It has answered all the purposes which 
itatesmen vfbo had the welfare of 
the country at heart could desire. 
Somewhat irregular, we acknow- 
ledge it to be— that is, assuming 
Mways tliat Mr. Petre was commis- 
sioned by aome one or another to 
w idnct the bosineas : but the irre- 
gnlaiity may well be forgotten in 
the niceess which has attended it, 
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Pope may make with na, for ouictin«; 
the Roman Catholk clergy in IrelancL 
If the present Grovemment should bv 
chance propose such a thing, will 
either the great Tory party or the 
Opposition resist it ? We do not an- 
ticipate that they will ; for, after 
all, the object sought for is the 
pacification and gooa government of 
Ireland, of which the foundations 
have been laid in the Charitable Be- 
quests Act, and which a few more 
judicious commands from the Vati- 
can, such as that which now engross- 
es the attention of the Rep^ert, 
will perfect, — unless, indeed, the Irish 
priests prefer their work as agitators 
to their duty as ministers of the 
Church of Rome, and render them- 
selves, in so doing, obnoxious both to 
the spiritual censures of the Pope, 
and to the temporal punishmenta 
which tlie law will, in this case, be 
both able and willing to inflict upon 
them. 

It appears then to us that the ge- 
neral policy of the present Govern- 
ment has been, up to this moment, so 
liberal, and at the same time so suc- 
cessful , that a fittmg battle-groimd be- 
tween them and their predecessors in 
office is absolutely wantinc;. They 
may be taunted with truckling too 
much to France. Perhaps they were 
rather more delicate than their rivals, 
under similar circumstances, would 
have been, in fighting the battle of 
Queen Pomare and Mr. Pritchard: 
but let us not forget that peace is 
well purchased at the cost of a little 
forbearance, and that a great coun- 
try like this can afford to be mode- 
rate in the amount of reparation 
which it exacts for even greater in- 
juries. Perhaps, too, the old story 
of Sir. O'Connell's incarceration will 
be taken up. But we defy the most 
prejudiced \Vhig to make much of a 
matter, of which the issues shew 
that nothing could have been sought 
for, throughout, except the vindica- 
tion of the law's majesty. The Con- 
servatives have something to com- 
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swa^ by a reference to the oondi- 
tioii of the treaiurv. Will Mr. Glad- 
stone be cfttechiiea on the subject of 
trade or commerce ? He will refer 
the querist to the Chambers of Com- 
merce at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Glasgow. Is Lord Palmerston to 
take the lead P By all means. Lord 
Aberdeen will inform him that the 
peace of the world is secure ; and the 
British flag respected wherever it is 
nnflirled. So, also, with regard to 
the colonial policy of the present Go- 
▼emment, this much, at least, is to 
be said for it, that, though not fkult- 
less, though very far from faultless, 
it is to the full as perfect as it used 
to be under the management, either 
of Lord Normanby or Lonl John 
Bussell. In a word, while we con- 
gratnhite the cabinet on the very fa- 
vourable circumstances under which 
they are about to meet the two houses 
of Parliament a few days hence, 
we are not less ready to offer to the 
statesmen in opposition the express- 
ion of our gladness, that they, also, 
are exempt from many causes ot au-< 
noyances, and that, having little to find 
fiiult with in regard to things past, 
they will be more at leisure to de- 
vote their attention to the arrange- 
ment of wise measures for the fu- 
ture. And here we must use the 
freedom of reminding both sides of 
the House that there is ample work 
cut out for them. The general state 
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as well as too much poverty, in the 
land: and the one and the other 
•tand in too dote a juxtapotttioiL 
Our union workhouses must be look- 
ed to, as wdl as our palaces; our 
peasantry cared for not le» than ovr 
princes. The Church, abo, is oat of 
tune; Parliament must interfere, aad 
compel harmony where at preaeot 
there is discord. These, with many 
other points, on which we have not now 
time to touch, will furnish our legis- 
lators, both on the right and on the 
lefl, with ample subjects of consider- 
ation. And we earnestly trust that, 
in this season of profound peace, 
when the nation is prosperous, in 
the common acceptation or the term 
prosperity; when the most irrit- 
able portion of it is in a fair way of 
subsiding into quiet ; when rail- 
roads, pope*s letters, and charitable 
bequests acts, are casting both Repeal 
aud Federalism into the shade — wheii 
the sound of wheels, and cogs, and 
steam-engines, by land and sea, has 
put to silence all talk about the Peo- 
ple's Charter, that the people's re- 
presentatives will give up their time 
and care, to ameliorate the condition 
of the more helpless of their con- 
stituents, and so win for themselves 
a good name, and an easy return at 
the next general election, by tho 
same process whereby th«Y ostablisli 
the queen's throne in the heiurts and 
affections of her loyal subjects. 
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Wi take up the pen to redeem our 
pranise to the geitle public of ut- 
tering a few words more about 
Honee't lyric effusions, and the best 
TeiioDs of them into Eng^lish. We 
jfiifl ramble, moreover, in our at- 
tonpts St illustration as before, satis- 
^ that the only readers we care to 
htre will journey with us, not un- 
pbaotly, throughout the d^ression, 
ud letora with us to the matter 
niore i mmediately on hand, with a 
nuad stored and a spirit elevated to 
its more perfect comprehension. 

We b%m with the banning — . 
vith the page begrimed with the 
mat ind tears of the schoolboy who 
betrtiljr wishes that there never had 
been \ma to procreate and transmit 
ia thor line the friend and patron 
ofonrfetmsnnikin Horace. He that 
itttddseased so nobly and so touch- 
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I aUrii edite regibos, 
OflCprsfidiaD et dalce decus meam/' 



And the feeling in his day even was 
greatly respected; for fear is more 
potent upon mankind than love, and 
the very turba Remi looked with awe 
upon a man who, satisfied with 
wielding power, despised all the gew- 
gaw splendour of title, station, and 
appliances, which, with the herd of 
men, must always accompany it, to 
make it referenced by the multitude, 
hiffh as well as low. By this manly 
pdicy he entirchr diverted the sneers 
and sarcasms of the pure patricians, 
the haughty care of peculiar gods, — 
the dread proprietors seated within 
the mystical ager Ramamu^ which 
were so unsparingly directed against 
Cicero, who boasted a descent of (ac* 
cording to himself) almost equal 
splendour — iUrpe anHqmssimd ordu 
— with the mmister of Augustus; 
but who, in the vulgar opinion, stands 
chronicled as a word-mongering ad- 
venturer of obscure parentage and 
essentislly low porition, elevated only > 
by adventitious drcumstances, and 
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sons whom the troublous times of 
the Republic could alone haye thrown 
up pre-eminently to the surface. 
But of those schoolboys who have 
toiled over the ** pictured page" of 
the illustrious historian, not one in a 
thousMid has read the Treatise of the 
Zaw$, by the still more illustrious 
individnal against whom Caius Cris- 
pus Sallustius has so sucoMsflilly re- 
corded his aiistocratic spite. Yet the 
following beautifVil dialogue opens 
the second book of the Treatise, The 
speakers are Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
his brother Quintus, and his Mend 
Titus Cecilius Pomponianus Atticus : 

** Atticus, Sed visne, quoniam et satis 
jam deambulatum est, et tibi alhid 
dicendi initium sumendum est, locum 
mutemus, et in insuU quae est in 
Fibrcno (nam opinor illi alteri flumini 
nomen esse*), sermoni reliquo de- 
mus operam, sedentes? 

" Marcus, Sand quidem, nam illo 
loco libentissimd soieo uti, sive quid 
meenm ipse cogito, sive aliquid scribo, 
aat lego. 

^^A, E(][uidem, qui nunc primum 
hue venenm, satiari non queo : mag- 
nificasque villas, et pavimcnta mar- 
morea et laqueata contcmno, ductus 
yero acjuarum, quos isti Nilos, Euri- 
pNSS, qnis non cdm ha3C videat irrise- 
rit ? Itaque, ut tu paulo ante do 
lege et jure disserens, ad naturam 
reftrebas omnia, sic in his ipsis rebus, 
qufls ad quietem animi, delectationem- 
que qusruntur, natura dominatur. 
Quare antea mirabar (nihil enim in 
his locis nisi saxa et montes cogita- 
bam : idque ut fhcerem, et orationibus 
inducebar tuis et versibus) scd mira- 
bar ut dixi, te tarn vald^ hoc loco 
delectari ; nunc contra miror te, cum 
Bom4 absis unquam potius esse. 

"ilf. Ego ver6 com licet plures 
dies abesse, prsosertim hoc tempore 
anni et amcsnitatem, et salubritatem 
hanc leannrt rnr^ anfpm 1{/«o». aeJ\ 



"il. Qu0B tandem ista causa €0t? 

" M, Quia si yerum dkimos, Ymc 
est met et hujns fratrii mtk germaita 
patrta, bine enim ortittfarpe antiquis- 
sim& sumus : hie sacra, hie gens, hic 
majorum multa vestigia. Quidplura? 
Hsmcvides villam, ut nunc quidem 
est latins aidificatam patris nostri 
studio: qui cum esset mfirm4 yale- 
tudine, hic fer^ flstctem egit in Htteris ; 
sed hoc ipso in loco e{lm avus viveret 
et antiquo more, papus esset villa, ut 
ilia Curiana in Sabinis, me sdto esse 
natum. Quare inest nesdo quid et 
latet in animo ac sensu meo, quo me 
plus htc locus fortasse delectet. Bi 

?uidem etiam ille sapienttssimus yir, 
thacam ut videret, immortalitatem 
scribitur repudiaase.** 

We are not aware that any trans- 
lation of this has been giveu in our 
vernacular: we venture one : — 

^'' Atticus. But would you not, since 
we have now walked about quite 
enough, and you have to enter upon 
another head, that we should uoSi 
our ground; and, seated at our esse 
in that island of the Fibfeuaa (fa 
such I fancy is the name of the se- 
cond river), deal wiUi the remainder 
of your discourse ? 

" Marcus, With great good will ; 
for it is my most pleasant habitude 
to frequent that place, whether it be 
that all alone I meditate, or write, or 
read any thing. 

''A, In fiu^t, I here, for the first 
time, cannot satiate myself. Yoar 
marble and channeled pavemenla I 
despise; and as to your aquedueb, 
which the fastidious style Nilea a*d 
Euripuses, who can look at than 
without laughing ?t So It ia t^U, 
even as yon a little while ago, in dis- 
coursing of law and jnrisprndeBoe, 
refen«d all thinM to nature, thns do 
1 say that, in all matters sought to 
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dULI &VMII «r OQipt iroeki 
I aomtaiiM^ tad to prkk me to 
tim I WM used bot& by your 
speeehes and poebr), I wondered, as 
I Mid, %bj inra thoidd be lo much 
dw n n cd wita tbis plaee; now, on 
Ae eontrsry, I am loth to tmafflne 
bow yoti, when onee absent from 
Borne, eonld be better podted. 

"If. In aootb, I, when at ibis time 
of the year I have the privilege of a 
leees for aome oonsi^nrable tlme» 
forthwith betake myself to the sweet- 
Hen and salubri^ of this spot Rare, 
h o w e r ef, is the lioense ; but, indeed, 
the place delights me for another 
reason, which tonehes you not in 
likev^. 

**A. And what, then, is that reason? 

** M. Because, sooth to say, this is 
nnie and my brother's proper and 
oatalaoil; fin' hence hay e we sprung 
ftom ft moet ancient stock. Here 
was our race; here its rites; here 
many memorials of our ancestors. 
Why, more ? You see this villa, as 
now, broadly built out by the care 
of my &ther,* who, when in im- 
pajfcd health, here, fbr the most 
mt, spent his age in studious ease. 
Bat on this very spot where my 
grandfather lived, and after the 
andent manner, the villa was small, 
even like that Curianf one in the 
Sabme territory, where, be it known 
to Tom I was bom. Wherefore it 
ii that Uiere is a something, I know 
not what, privily influencing ray 
mind afid lenses, which haply de- 
l%ht8 me with this place exceed- 
ii^y ; so as it even was with that 
wiseaft of inen, who^ as it is recorded, 
rqpoiHated immortality that he might 
again aee IU)aea.**{ 



Tb us we eo a fci B , this, as all the 
fattrodnetioni of Cioeio to his philo- 
sophleal workSi Is en|uisilely beauti- 
tai^ and di^lays Ida m a much more 
elevated, and estimable, and amiable 
light than when he comes before us 
as the mrator, the administrator, and 
the politician. In the last capacity 
he was below contempt ; he was that 
which Napoleon so thoroughly de« 
spised throughout life— an ideolo* 

e; and he was one of those help- 
mockers out of season, who ren* 
der themselves odious as gad-flies to 
thmr firknds who are within the 
sphere <^ thdr annojranoe, and a 
laughing-stock to the enemy ; he was 
a bM aim an inconvenient joker, and, 
still worsei he wanted pbtck^ which is 
the cardinal quality in all the actual 
affairs of life where the high same 
is played. Shakspeare, in one uight 
satuio touch, in his wonderful Rtman 
play in the eswrne^ Jvlnu Cauar^ has 
shewn the character of the man. In 
the scene in the first act between 
Casca, and Brutus, and Cassius, the 
latter asks, — 

'* Did Cicero say nny tbiujjf t 

*' Cuica, Ay, he spoke in Greek, 

** Cassius, To what efft'Ct ^ 

" Casca, Nay, an' I tell you, that III 
ne'er look you in the face again. But 
thoM that understood him aniiled at one 
another, and shook tlieir heads ; but, for 
mine own part, it was all Greek to me." 

This is much truer than Atkin- 
son's notion of the philosopher's 
poMtion, though ezprcMed in sueh 
superb diction. Any body who 
chooses to look at the veritable gos- 
sijf of Flutaroh in his lives of the 
mighty eontemporariea of this period, 



• WekaowBodnngofCicero'aitttber, except what be here teUa us, from which 
SMir oooelide be was a rich and learned Italian, with the exception of aome 
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may satisfy himself ojpon this. The 
secret of Marcus Tullius* success in 
his consulship against Catiline, Len- 
tnlus, Ceth^us, and the other aris- 
tocratic conspirators, is, that in the 
gamhler*s phraseology, he, a straneer 
and no patrician, was not in the plot 
for remodelling the state,* often at- 
tempted throughout the history of 
Borne, hut signally hy Scipio Afri« 
canus of old, and at last successfully 
by the dimts Julius. The fact of 
Clicero*s consulship is a curiosity in 
the history of Rome — in comparison 
the effects were commonplace, the 
work of a multitude individually 
timid with the stranger for a stalk- 
ing-horse — ^but the fact is most curi- 
ous, and to none did it seem more so 
than to Marcus Tullius himself. In- 
dependently of his history in Latin 
and Greek of his consulship, he 
harped upon it so constantly, that it 
would seem as though it required 
some active exertion of memory and 
intellect to assure himself it was real. 

*^ Oh, fortanatam natam me consule Ho- 
mam !" 

The fervid satirist exclaims, — 
** Si sic omnia dixisset ;** 
this 
" Antoni gladios potuit coutemnere ;" 

and he talks of his verses as ridenda 
poemata ; and he lavishes praise on 
that cowardly pamphlet (it was no 
speech) of sonorous Billingsgate, the 
so-called conspicum divma Philippica 
famof, for which Antony would 
have been justified in having the 
ribald word-monger kicked to dei^ 
by spiders. Yet Cicero himself had 
a different opinion of his poetry, and 
it was known he was wont to quote 
complacently the gibbet^ line, as 
well as the other equally notorious 

" Cedant arma togae, concedat lauroa 
liDguse." 



was the mainspring of hu dianetar 
— his public cnaracter, aft least — ii 
non e vero e hen tnjwito : — 

<' At ^aaoto maliore loco lU^rabtiea 
staret, ai tu par ac aimilis acelastoniai 
ciTiam una cum illia adoumeratoa easeat 
An ego tone (also scripai* ' Cedant arma 
togs/ qui togatus aroiatoa et pace beltiun 
oppresai 1 An illud mentitua turn, ' For- 
tunatam natam me console Romam/ 
qui tantom inteatinum bellnm et do. 
mesticum orbis tncendium extinril'* 

Assuredly the jingle of thoee 
wretched lines was sweet in the ears 
of the exquisite critic and philosopher. 
Alas for poor human nature ! and be 
thought nimsdf a poet Solenmly, 
in the introduction to the first book 
of the Laws^ he makes Atticus say, — 

" Lucoaquidem ille et bee Aaptnotivm 
quercos agnoscitnr, aaepe a me lectiis in 
Mario (Martus, a poem, by Cioeto). St 
manet ilia quercus hftc est profeolo; 
eteuim eat sane retus." 

And Quintus, the brother, re- 
plies : — 

'* Maoet veru,A(ticenoater, et semper 
manebit ; sola est enim ingenio, nolUns 
autem agricols cuUu stirpa tarn diutar- 
na« quaro poetse yersu aemiuan potest.** 

And he adds afterwards : — 

**Dum Latiuie loqnentur litt^ne, 
quercus buic loco non deerit, qase Mm. 
riaoa dicatur. Eaque nt ait Soievoim d« 
fratris mei Mario, — 

< Canescet scdia innumerabilibua.*" 

But, if the consulship haunted Ci* 
cero as a psychological surprise, it 
most peculiarly affected all the pa- 
tricians as a grievance. On one 
occasion Torquatus, the desoendani 
of him who tore the bloodjr chain 
from the neck of the giantie Gaul 
slain in single fight in Sie siglit af 
either army, taunted him as the third 
stranger who had reigned in Home, 
Numa and Tarqainias I 
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Cimaa, and inighty Ma- 
liiu, were equally obnoxioiu to the 
cbirge as himself but that against 
them it never bad been preferred ; 
and, with a bittemeas that gnawed 
inwards, he told the chief of the 
Manlian house and clan, Uiat while 
til men could not be patricians, all 
men, at the same time, did not care 
to be so. Thron^hont life, in a word, 
C4oero, as a politician and an admi- 
nistrator, was in a false position, and 
he had neither the spirit of the sta- 
tion he achieved, the spirit of the 
ige in which he lived, nor the ri^ht 
iwal ^ins of camwmi, of which 
Thenustocles boasted,* and Sylla and 
Cesar had^ to set them straight. 
And again, we say he was an ideolo- 
gist, and he had not phtck, the rarest 
qo^y of hnmankind to be found 
oombuied with wide -searching and 
subtle intellect 

In the practical affairs of life he 
had none of those things which make 
greatness and vrhich the wise and 
jiowerfol dramatic author has in 
fliwry //. expressed :— 

" Now greatness springs, perhaps, 
From fewer elements than we imagine. 
Tike energy — tlimt*s one, and most of 

those 
Who hare it seem to bate it from the 

first. 
At if it were an impulse gireo to them 
As tfaej were fonned \ and this primeral 

force 
Will last througboat their lives. Then 

there's the power. 
Much to be prized, of concentrating 

thought ; 
Without it energy is a fire that bums 
Beneath an empty pot. Then there is 

courage, 
And nothing makes one man superior 
To sdoUkt more tban that." 

By wbich the author means, not 
the raVa courage, who fights when 
driven into a comer, or mere brute 



yet disregards all din and listens only 
to Honour*8 whisper, or perhaps to 
"divine Ambitions," and is readv 
"for the fantasy and trick of fame, 
to step statelily, or rush gloriously, 
to the grave. With Cicero as an 
orator we will boldly proclaim, in 
face of the sneers of the learned 
world, we have little sympathy. 
Undoubtedly there arc fine, and 
noble, and beautiful passages, but 
none in our mind half so fine, so 
noble, or so beautiful, as in Curran, 
the Irish oratorical Cicero, nor one- 
tenth part so vigorous. Oh ! there 
is nothing in all Cicero so thrilling 
and so heart-home as any one of the 
many passages in the oration on 
the King r. Finerty^ that, — 

*'Like the oracular thunder penetrating 

shake 
The listeninpr soul in the suspended 

blood." 

Cicero's oratory appears to us to 
be, in no small part, mouthing and 
play-acting — ** words, words, words," 
connected by the wet sand without 
lime (to borrow the spirit of a criti- 
cism of Cab'gula's), and of all these 
we have great abhorrence. While, 
therefore, we have the highest admi- 
ration of the essayist, the critic, the 
philosopher, and the writer, in his 
uimiliar and easy vein, we have little 
indeed for the orator, the administra- 
tor, and the politician. Maecenas, 
though he too committed flirtation 
with the Muse* and was also an 
orator (though not of the highest 
order — he was something weak 
and diffuse, and affected fine lan- 
guage), a scholar, and a philoso- 
pher, was great, and good, and 
wise, and virtuous, and dismterested, 
as an administrator and a politician. 
His influence over the heart and 
mind of Augustus was extreme, and 
be never us^ it except in the cause of 
wAwv. crpntleness. and '^o^^FJjJ^^C 
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Sully tru to Hend TV., wlMi Bur- 
leigh was to Eliiabeth, and Colbert 
to Louis XIV. He was as wise and 
subtle a diplomatist as Talleyraud, 
but without his crookedness and in* 
sincerity. No warmer heart erer 
beat in a human bosom than that of 
Maecenas. l*he laws made, and the 
beneficent deeds done, by Augustus 
in his sixth consulship, u. c. 725, are 
mainly to be referred to the generous 
counsels of this minister. Ist, The 
banishment of the Egyptian diyini^ 
ties, and their impure and horrid 
rites, from the city of Rome. 2d, The 
remission of all debts due from indi- 
viduals to the state. 3d, The repeal of 
all the edicts'made under the tnumvi- 
rate, of which Augustus was himself 
a member. 4th, The restoration of all 
the temples destroyed in the civil 
wars, or fallen into ruin from want of 
the necessary repairs. 5th, The quad- 
ruplication m amount of the gratu- 
itous distributions of com to the 
poor. Already he had iblfilled his 
vow made at the battle at Ac- 
tium, and built his magnificent 
temple of Apollo and his noble li- 
brary, the noblest of which antiauity 
can truly boast, and establishea on 
the noblest foundation. Its treasui^ 
were open to all the studious. A 
fine liberality, too, was shewn in the 
appointment of the librarians. Both 
had been slaves. They owed their 
promotion to merit alone. The one 
was the fVeedman of Augustus, to 
whom he gave the name Cains Julius 
Hyginus. The other was the fVeed- 
man of Maecenas, and was called C. 
Maecenas Melissus. Hygiuus was 
the author of many valuable works 
which have perished. Macrobius 
speaks of two : A Geographical and 
Statistical Report upon the Towra of 
Italy, which the antiquary may weU 
lament : And a work pntitlpH TAtiPt nf 



during his liftthne, untD after bit 
brab had been fired by s feter. 
Melissus was the inventor, and flni 
introducer upon the Roman ttage, of 
that species of comedy s^led ^Tra» 
heata, fVom froftea. the robe worn, 
accorain^ to Virgil, by kings, con- 
suls, and augurs. In this comedy 
the characters were all persons ii 
high condition, and their nalto and 
manners were depicted, and their 
vices and follies held up to ridicule. 
This species of Roman *'gented 
comedy '* found fiivour with t& court 
of Aiigustus and with the learned. 
Ovid was a fHend of this Mdianis, 
and had a high ophiion of these light 
and lively £amatic pieces. In the 
last of the epistles ex Ponto^ he alludes 
to him thus, — 

" £t tua cumtocco Mosa Melissie lavis.** 

It is further said of him that^ at 
the a^ of sixty, he eomm^ioed a 
voluminous won on an inexhamti* 
ble theme, the FoOm of Human 
Kind, A collection of Ikbles, and a 
book entitled AMranomicon Poetiemmf 
have been ascribed to him, but er« 
roneouslv. For not only are tbcy 
very bail, but evidently tne work or 
some writer of the lK>wer Empire. 
This freodman, then, was one or tlie 
aristocracy of genius to whom Mssoe- 
nas proved a friend and beneftetor-^ 
a generous fHend, agentle be nef ac tu r; 
for to his friends he opened not alone 
his purse, but his heart, and miafe 
them feel that, if Fate compelled 
them to incur obligations, it was 
only to a brother and fellow-way- 
farer on the road of life. Hiis has be* 
stowed upon the name of Maecenas an 
honour, an imperishable lustre, whiali 
is peculiarly his own,— the dud^ mtm 
iru^t which the divine grace of Wis- 
dom and Qoodness-^of Fallas Athctia, 
can alone kindle to set a aUturv 
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et ponr le people,'' sttd Napoleon, 
an enlightened despot. 

*'Aupres da peupl« tout grtnd homing 

Mt r«nToj6 de Oi«u/' 
exclaims B^nmger. 

'* Palmaqn^ nobilii 
Terrarum domioos erehit ad deoa." 

The palma^ no matter for what, pro* 
yided only it be given by the people ! 
It is the only genuine »<«^ ; and ao 
Maecenas and Auguatna felt. We 
quote the aoth ode of lib i. in illus* 
tration of this. Horace inyites his 
friend to a modest sapper as a matter 
of variety. Maecenas kept an ad- 
mirable table, and a choice cellar of 
the finest 'wines in the world. Hia 
establishment was altogether on the 
most elegant and magnificent scale : 
pictures, statues, flowers, made their 
appeal to the senses ; and the slaves 
who attended, and the female guests 
who were invited to meet the men of 
genius, were as charming as Calypso 
divine amongst goddesses. To him 
our little fiit friend says,— 

*' Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 

Cant bans, Grsc^ quod ego ipse teati 
Conditum levi, datus in tbeatro 

Cum tibi plauaua, 
Care Mecenas eques ; ut patemi 
Fluminii ripe simul et jocosa 
Redderet laudea iibi Vaticaiu 

Montis imago. 
Caecubum, et prelo domitam Caleno 
Tu bibes uvain. Mea nee Falerna) 
Teroperant vites, neque Formiani 

Pocula ooUes." 

" Vile Sabine wine shall only be. 
Dear knight, Maecenas, quaffed by thee 

In modest goblets here ; 
In Grecian cask 't was stored away» 
SeaPd by myself the very day 

When in the theatre 
So loudly did tby plaudits sound ; 
That e*en the banks themselves that bound 

Thine own paternal stream. 
And echo as in sport it ran, ^ ^^ i ^ 
Resounded from Mouat VathaPOglC 

The laudatory theme. 



s cefitHiies produoes to do moe 
to human kind. The great poliScian 
and philosophy-, the accomplished 
sdbolar, the prineely gentleman, the 
honest prime minister, who shrunk 
fixfsa nothing in labour except its 
ordinary rewards, who was contoit, — 

"* Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti pra^taate labore,*' 

sad yet who was so great of heart as 
to diar^ard the mmmas op{»8, who 
would never take any thing from the 
country and the master he so wor- 
thily served — who despised all con- 
ventional rank and title — who was 
indifierent quite to personal power — 
might have been Ibrgotten ; but the 
benefactor and friend of Horace and 
Viigil survives the wreck of the 
mMty empire he helped to raise, 
and can never die in ainmis hominum, 
demiiate iemporum, farm rerum. 
And be it known, moreover, that 
while this gentleman lived — the finest 
gentleman, perhaps, the world has 
ever known, for the very jokes of 
Augustus, who was also a true 
gentleman, independent of rank 
Md station, go only to prove 
this— while Mf»:ena8 lived, he was 
equally dear to Uie poor and igno- 
rant, as to the lofty and the learned. 
Gentleness, courtesy, munificence, 
boundless charitv, the outward and 
Twible signs of the kingly blood 
that ran through his vems, made 
him beloved by the multitude, in 
the same degree with their imperial 
benefactor Augustus. Horace, with 
an overflowing of delight, alludes, in 
two jilaces, to the manner in which 
hw niend was received, when, after 
along and dangerous illness, he once 
more took his place amongst the 
wiMsJits at the theatre,— 

" Cum populus frequens 
I^tQffi theatris ter crepuit sonum." 

Lib. ii. od. 17. 
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" Mnceoas Eques £tru4co de aogaiiM 

Regum 
Intra Fortunam qui cupis ease tutiD." 

After these ^ rambling remarks,** we 
trust we may be allowed to pass on 
gracefally to ode i. lib. i. " Ad Msece- 
natem,** with which Horace auspi- 
cates his lyric effusions : — 

*' Mccenas, atavia edite regibus, 
O et pnesidium at dulce decus meum, 
Sunt quos cnrriculo pulverem Olympicum 
CoUegisae juvnt : metaqiie fenridis 
£frilata roiit, palmaque nobilis, 
Terraram dominoa eveliit ad deoa. 
Hauc, ai mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeroinia toUere bonoribua : 
Ulum, ai proprio condidit horreo 
Quidquid de Libycia verritur areia, 
Gaudenitem patrioa 6ndere sarculo 
Agros, Attalicia conditionibas 
Nuaquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtonm pavidiis nauta aecet mare. 
Luctaatem loariis flucttbua Africum 
Mercator, metuena, otium et oppidi 
Laadat rura aui : mox reficit ratea 
QiMssai, iudocilia panperiem pati. 
Kat qui nee Teteria pocula Masaioi, 
Neo partem solido demere de die, 
Spernit, nuoc viridi membra sub arbuto 
Stratua, nunc ad aqua? lene caput sacra*. 
Multos castra juvant, et lituo tubas 
PennistQs somtus, bellaque matribas 
Detestata. Manet sub Jore frigido 
Venator, toners conjugiii immemor : 
Sea riaa eat catnlis cerra fidelibns, 
Seu rupit teretes Marsus «})er plagaa. 
Me doctamm hederK prcmia frontium 
DU miacent auperis : me gelidum oerous, 
I^ymphammque leves cum Satjria cbori, 
Seoernant populo : si neque tibiaa 
Euterpe cobibet, nee PoIyh3rmnia 
Leaboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quod at me lyricb vatibus tnseres, 
SubUmi feriam sidera vertice." 

The exaefl;eTated form of expres- 
sion in the kst line has been traced 
by one commentator to the opinion 
of the Platonists, that the poet was 



into the skies. It is curious to re* 
mark, with Sir William Jones, that 
the same image is to be found in two 
verses of the rersian poet, Feidonn, 
whidi, bdi^ translated, are, — 

*^ Could I rest for one night in thy 

bosom, 
I would atrilce high bearen (the empy- 

neum) wilb my bead." 

Certainly the coinddenoe is strange, 
though, doubtless, accidental, unless, 
indedl, the figure was origin^y 
Oriental, and caught by Horace alter 
its importation into Greece. Instead 
of,— 

** Me doctaram beder» pr»mia frootium 
DU miacent superis/' 

commentators propose to read '* Te 
doctanim," &c., contending it would 
be intolerable vanity in Horace to 
speak thus of himself, and referriiM^ 
the ''te'' to MiBcenas. But this n 
idle. The patron, as we observed, 
was, it is true, a poet and an author, 
who, notwithstanding the cares of 
state; the love of luxury in evdjr 
form ; the deep and ready suscepti- 
bility to the varied impressions of 
elegance, grace, and beauty, come 
whence they might; the sedulous 
cultivation, as a general rule of 
self - government, of the Epicu- 
rean's philosophic creed, did, ne- 
vertheless, produce a number of 
works which must have demanded 
time, as well as some considerable 
share of zeal and industry. There 
must have been an impulse within 
him such as that which drove our 
own learned, refined, and hiffhlj 
gifted countrymen, Anastasius Ho^ 
and Vadiek Beckford into com^on- 
tion. And, certain of the subjects 
which occupied their attention, anl 
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^^jwenM was, we learn from Seneet, 
we author of » work on the natural 
Iwto^ of animals, a jounial of the 
u -fV^^f^*^*^ and a treatiM on 
short-lwnd: And we lead, more- 
orer, that he was passionately fond 
ofgeiM, jewehs «na precious stones ; 
tnat he lavished immense suras of 
mongr on them (even as the late 
Sf ; ^*^' ^® brother of the author, 
Old); that he had in his service a 
fif^edman, whose sole occupation 
was to polish and set these stones, 
and whose monnmental inscription is 
eztaDt. And, finally, we are in- 
formed by Pliny, that thb sumptuous 
personage composed a treatise on the 
Mture and dmerent species of pre- 
cions stones. But though Maecenas 
was, no doubt, an able writer and 
speaker, in spite of his mignard di- 
minntives and over-much finery of 
language, which Augustus was wont 
to ridicule and parody, as he did the 
hi^-bound style and gloomy pro- 
hxity of Tiberius, his son-in-law and 
successor; for Seneca has recorded 
the opinion (EpLst. six.), that if Mjb- 
coias had not been a spoiled and fa- 
vourite child of Fortune, he would 
^e proved a great master of 
Roman eloquence; saying he was 
"Vir ingemosus et magnum exem- 
phtm Romanse eloquentiae daturus 
mm illnm ei^rvasset felicitas." Yet 
we ^nnot believe, from any thmg 
we know of him from his contempo- 
raries and the historians, or from 
My thinR we meet afterwards in 
Uorac^ that the patron was so dis- 
tmguiahed as a poet, that the com- 
piiment conld be appropriately ad- 
dressed to him, and with that grace 
;^;Wi»g from the heart ^ch 
wwiid alone lend it value with so 
WMc a man as Majcenas. No! the 
WOTd was me. Horace here is mag- 

Poland declaring his beUef in the 
dmne ongm oflis mission. The 



loved and benign con^anion. Their 
union vras never disturbed by the 
frost of neglect or the blast of po« 
verty. The breath of poverty onl^ 
ruffled for a time the current of his 
life. Distress never came upon 
Horace in its soul-withering, squalid 
form. True, his property at Ve- 
nusium was confi^ted afler the 
battle of Philippi ; but he was 
not left destitute, and the worst la- 
bour for his daily bread to which 
he was ever subjected was in the ca- 
pacity of a qu9Dstor*8 secretary. This 
was not very heavy or heart- 
sickening work, and from this even 
he was released after no long period 
Iw the patronage of M»cenas. Few, 
therefore, were ever in a oosition to 
feel more fully, and exclaim more 
fervently, 

*' Eternal blessiDgs on the Muse 
And her divine employment ! 
The blameless Muse, who uains her 
sons 
For love and pure enjoyment." 

But the hearts of others have beaten 
as high to the impulse of these senti- 
ments under squalid poverty, chill 
neglect, ungenial, nay, withering, oc- 
cupation to sustain existence ; perse- 
cution, and suffering, imprisonment 
and proscription ; and stilt they have 
been always bi^ with the conscious- 
ness of divine inspiration, and obe- 
dient to the necessity of singing, as a 
law of their bem^. Shortly after, 
B^ranger was scathed and sanctified 
by lightning ; as he lay in his cradle 
in the poor abode of his grandfather, 
the tailor, a fairy murmured gently 
in his ear, " Chante done petit T* and 

** Garden d*auberge imprimmeur et 
commis." 

Poor, persecuted, proscribed, a pri- 
soner, he faithfully obeyed the man- 
date, and aspired, moreover, to sing 
on national themes for a whole peo- 
t>1p. T^viRitinff the ffarrct that 
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*' Th« lyre and Imrel hare been giveo. 
With all Um gloriit of triunphmat 

but ** poor and content,** and there- 
fore '* rich, and rich enonffh,*" he en- 
treats hb mistress, when ne shall be 
no more, to record, as his dearest 
praise, that he had song for his 
country :— 

** Vous quo j'appris a pleurer sur la 

France, 
Dites aartout aux filt dea nouveaux preux, 
Que j'ai cbant^ la gloire at Teap^rance, 
Poor eonaoler mon paya roalhereux. 
Rappeles leiir que raqoilon terrible 
De nos lauriera a d^tnxit viogi moissona 
Et bonna rieille au coin d'un feu paisible 
De Totre ami r^p^tes lao chanaooa." 
La Bonus VieUle, 

** O, tbou whose tears I taught to flow 

for France, 
Tell above all the children of the brave. 
My song was aye of Hope and Glory'a 

glance, 
My wretched country to console and 

aave. 
Say the dread atorm laid prostrate at a 

buret 
Our laurel-harvests heap'd for twenty 

years, 
And sing thy Iover*s lays fond as at first, 
A good old woman free fVom cares and 

fears."^M. R. 

Horace "Roman© fidicen lyra" 
was animated by no such stem, un- 
compromising patriotism, though his 
country, too, lay bleeding and torn. 
And the republican feeliDjg,which still, 
as always, Dums bright m Beranger, 
slept, except when it took a courtly 
form, in the bosom of the friend of 
Brutus under the enlightened des- 
potism of Augustus. Horace then 
sang to flilfil the condition of his ex- 
istence as a bard ; but he tuned his 
lyre only to themes charming to his 
own learned leisure, and agreeable to 
his high friends. But we must deal 



ode of Horace seems to us to be 
pretty much like an imitatkm in dsy 
of an antique marble statue, ilie 
tdiich imitadon, moreover, is dotbed 
in modem garments, after the taate- 
fvl fashion of oar chaste friends the 
Americans, with reference to the 
veritable casts from the antaqne, 
which they, something loth, permit 
to be exhibited to their insenuous 
youths, loafers, and/mofc*. We have 
a liking, however, and more, indeed,— 
a regard for a good literal trandatkm 
of an Horatian ode, for that (to pur- 
sue our simile) is even as a tme and 
reverent cast taken from the original 
in such material as the country ^- 
fords. And as all countries cannot 
afford the same fine and plastic clay Ibr 
the purposes of the cast-maker, so 
all languages do not furnish the 
translator with an equally good me- 
dium to display the features of the 
work in the original Latin. Donbl- 
less, our own tongue, bein^ as it is 
the noblest, the most copious, and 
the best of modem Europe, is capaUe 
of being rendered the most faithfiil 
interpreter of the weirdhr, gracefVil, 
and harmonious strains of the Roman 
lyre. Yet certainly, while we have 
exquisite versions of individual odesi 
sucn as Milton's of the ode to Pyrrha, 
and Ben Jonson's of the ode to Ve- 
nus (ode i. lib. iv.), we have no com- 
plete translation of all the odes wor- 
thy of our language, or of the mighty 
bards who have suns in it. 

A critic in the MoMlu Magaxme 
(we leara from the fly-leaf of oar 
edition) has pronounced the yeraaD 
of Dr. Francis to be "highly Hora- 
tian.** He says besides, *' It is moral 
without dulness, gay and spirited with 
propriety, and tender without whin- 
ing. We altogether dissent firom 
this. We do not think the version 
is Horatian at all. The idiosyncraBy 
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tte rader who ma aeqtnhited wiih 
Hanet oolj throogh them woald be 
tadfy at ft I088 to inMffiiie how it 
cme to paas that Uie ^mum l3nritt 
hsppenea to enjoy and preserre so 
lofty a repatatkm. Francis had nei- 
ther the claasic taste, nor learning, 
nor the lyric flow and enthusiasm, 
nor the mastoy of our vocabnlary 
and hmgtuige, nor the poetic ibrce 
md power whieh would enable a 
nan to gire a version of this diffi- 
eolt author, bo elaborately artistic in 
his rernfieation and construction, so 
sly in his humour, so subtle in the 
transmission of his deep pr^nant 
meaniK, 00 rich in condnnate epi- 
thets that are now arguments, now 
pictures, to giTe a version, we »y, 
fittingly to represent the glorious 
scholarship and literature of Eng- 
land. We are well aware how ab- 
surd it would be to imagine that men 
who were capable of rivaUing or 
sorpaasiiig the Roman as origintu po- 
ets, sueh as Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
IGlton, Dryden, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ri%e, Shelley, and a host of others, 
leas bright particular stars in the 
heaven of Bntirii poesy, could be hi- 
dueed to extend their labour of love 



beyond the translation of an ode or 
two, in token of their admiration of 
antique Horace ; but we do believe 
there are others, not ambitious of a 
separate fUght, who hare sufficient 
command of both languages, and 
enough of industry, to give us an 
entire version of the lyrics, which 
the country miffht be glad to accept, 
and, in ^toirs nhrase, would not 
easily let perish. We are led much 
to this conclusion by a little volume 
now before us, containing a transla- 
tion of all the odes of the first book,* 
by Henry George Kobinson, with the 
happy motto from the little &t man 
himself, '* Dulce periculum est.** 
Many have been, under the auspices 
of this feeling, enticed to the adven- 
ture and, as \vill befall good knights, 
have failed ; many more have hunff 
back, though willing to essay ; and 
many, many more have rushed for- 
ward to flounder and fall m the dust 
and mud of the lists with that intre- 
pidity which ignorance and stupidity 
alone can confer on obtuse humani^. 
But, in truth, we do not believe lir. 
Robinson t can be numbered in any 
of these files of the adventurous 
couchers of the British pen on be- 



• Tht Odti iff Horact lUerallv translated into EtigVuh Vem, by Honiy George 
KobinsoD. London, Longman ami Co* Paternostar Row. 1844. 

f Mr. Kobinson, we anderatand from an esteemed and learned brother who knows 
Um, is a yonn^ gentleman, and a member of a profoMioo in which, lis in our own, the 
lore ofleiters is no recommendation to practice. It is true, that no man can be really 
great as m juriseonsoU, or as an enliehtened advocate, unless he hare what Lord BaooA 
calh •* circle learning." Yet, in pomt of fact, the common attorney's feeling towards 
a htm^ haniBter ia precieely that of Jack Cade towards the derk of Chatham. He 
■ew will OTDploy any body except a creeping creature, or the same who has crawled 
hie aUoay way to the top of the pyramid, saving under durem ; and poHUoal power 
and the ctMaaeqacnt connexion oan alone impose that. How strongly this ia felt and 
aeknowledeed at the bar will appear from a paasaee in the Essays of Mr. Oeorge 
Long On the Conduct of L\ft,* one of the police magistratea, a bencher of the honour- 
able aoclet J of Gray*» Inn, au accomplished scholar, and the author of an eateemed 
work On the Moral liatitrt of Man, Mr. Long says, in his Essay On Sludiout Lift, 
— " Evea combining in anj considerable degree attention to acientific and literary 
wiA profeealonal ponraits u likely to be very injurious to a man's lucoess. If the 
lewyer or Uke pbysiciaQ makes profeesional success his first object, his wiaest course 
^^ I* to eonHne bis attention as nuoh as possible to his profession, an* to study 
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half of Horace, and we are most 
anxious he should go on in a task on 
which he has entered with a quiet, 
but a noble confidence, sprin^rinir 
purely from the light within. Here 
M his version of the first ode to Caius 
Cilnius Msecenas : — 
" Mecenas, from ao ancient line 
Of kings derived, oh, patron mine, 
A nd proudest glory ! some there are 
Who J07 to gather in the car 
Olympic dust ; and whom the goal. 
Just *8cipcd as fast the hot wheels roll. 
And victory's palm-wreath, to the state 
Otgods, earth's rulers, elevate. 

,,«,"' *^P^"^'»»°<^ '^j'** factious votes 
I he light Quiritian mob promotes 
,?.***!;?®^<>'^ honours; that 'twill please, 
If in bis private granaries 
He hoard whatever wheaten stores 
Are swept from Libyan threshing-floors. 

A third one, whose deli-ht is found 
In tilling his paternal ground. 
You ne'er could tempt to change his state. 
Were Altalus't wealth the bait, 
And aa a timid sailor plough 
Alyrtoa's sea with Cvprian prow. 

Affrighted, when the south wind raves, 
Batthng with Icarian waves. 
The merchant lauds the quiet charm 
And ease of his suburban farm ; 
Bat soon refits his shatter'd fleet, 
^« ^'"•nce of want untaught to meet. 

there's one, who neither does disdain 
Cups of old Massicum to drain. 
Or break upon the solid duy 
WhiUng a part of it away ; 
Neath the green arbutus now spread, 
Now at some sacred fountain-head. 

Camps delight many, and the sound 
Of trumps and clarions mingling round. 
And savage war, the mothers' hate. 

Regardless of his tender mate, 
jBeneath the chilly atmosphere 
The hunter lies, if but a deer 



bmteer tranalators have toaehed it. 
Look to Francis's version, and yon 
will see that all the peculiar Ronuui- 
ism of expression is left out Hie 
vernacular and acclimatising words— 
nav, even the cla^ic allusions— are 
sedulously avoided in the smooth, 

emasculate strain. For example, 

" Quiritium," " AttaUcis," " Cjwia," 
"Myrtoum,'' "Icariis," "Afriomi," 
"J^Iassici," "Marsus," "Euterpe," 
"Polyhymnia," " Lesboum f so 
that from the English translaUon, if 
you were to depend alone upon it, 
slight indeed would be your reason 
for presuming that the veTtua was laid 
b^ the lyric votary in the eternal 
city. Bobinson's version evidently 
is not obnoxious to this chax^ : he 
has boldly carried out hb announce- 
ment of attempting a liierai tran^- 
tion. The captious reader would 
point out what would seem a gross 
mistake ; but this is attributable only 
to the " imperiousness of rhyme*" 
He does not mean to describe the 
gods as " earth's rulers." This would 
be flat and tame. The "terrarom 
dominos," elevated by success in 
sports to which they were so passion- 
ately addicted, were the llomans : 

" Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque 
togatam." 



This is the onl^ passage in the trae 
rendering of which a schoolboy m^ht 
be misled. W. Broome, D.D., 1743. 
has translated the same ode ; but all 
that we have said of Francis's version 
applies precisely to his, with Uiis ad- 
dition, that he seems to have been 

Kf. .k. :..- r. „_""'"» ^^^^' ode, addressed to Augustus Ciesar, 

which, it is said, was addressed to 
him with the view of dissuading him 
from retiring, aller the example of 
Sylla, from the supreme control of 
public affairs. This has always heen 
a favourite ode with us. There are 
few in which the harmonies ai« 



Me, the ivy, fit reward 
To grace the brow of learned bard. 
Equals with the gods above ; 
Me the cool and quiet grove. 
The Njmphs'und Satyrs' lightsome daoce, 
irrom the rulgar crowd advance : 
If Euterpe nor refuse 
To lend her pipe to aid my Muse, 
Nor Polyhymnia disdain 



more (^Tnniaif a nr m/^r/i i»vk>v«^ 



tlH^.} ikfm^ KmUMmg nemarits on narmvc vnu v»Mcr«. 



TMon. We hare here ^orified all 
^ rd^^km and snperstition, and the 
dreams of dread, and fancies of pro- 
I^tiation of the Romans, in a most 
elalwrately small compass: Jupiter 
CWtolinus, king of ^s and men, 
and, above all, of the Komans— one- 
ior ae stator Ramam nommis — with 
his terrible powers as the Ve- Jove, 
or Fcbms, in which the Romans 
worshipp^ him in the sincerUv of 
their superstitious hearts, launcning 
his thunders from his red right hand! 
Fhidias and Apelles, your art could 
not thus present " Heaven's Dread 
Supreme and hell's ruler to a fear- 
chilled multitude. They would re- 
cognise Uie stone or the canvass in 
their cold and coarse individuality ; 
but the poet plies his chisel and 
draws his brush on the imagination 
of hi« countrymen stretched to re- 
ceive the touch ; and they, and you 
in those later times, are so sub- 
jected, that you cannot presume to 
question the influence. Then we 
otLjre the local, indigenous deities in 
tlieir excitement and wrath ; and, with 
a sacred mysteriousness, next we see 
placed before us (we mean the Ro- 
mans of the sacred soil see) the " per- 
petaorum custos Yesta ignium,** and 
the augur Apollo so poetically clad 
for the God of Light and Poesy — 
the " Erycina ridens," in alluding to 
whom the very lines melt into a re- 
solution of bliss with the soft " sive tu 
mavis" and the gentle 

" Quani Jocus circumvolat ©t Cupido," 

and the terrible artjctor^ the real auC' 
tor — Quirinns in the city— Gradivus 
in the field — the Piend of war— the 
peculiar object of the Roman worship, 
who, for a time — ^the twelve centuries 
of the twelve vultures — always 
marched with unwinged Victory 
in the van of his own iron men ; 
and, last, the son of Maia, the inter- 
munciaior between gods and men and 
the shades of mortals, here invoked 
in hie benign form and aspect,— 



<* Jam tttis terns nivif atqae dir» 
Grandinis mint Pater : et, nibeute 
Dezterm saoras jacalatas aroea, 
Tcrruit arbem : 

Terruit geates, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhs, nova monttra questca : 
Omne quum Proteus pecus egit allot 
Visere montea : 

Pisciuni et summa genua hesit ulmo, 
Nota quae sedes fuerat Columbia : 
£t suuerjecto naridn natarunt 
^quure aama). 

Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Liltore Etrusco violenter uudia. 
Ire dejectum monumcnta regis, 
Teroplaque Vestae ; 

Ilise dum se uimium querent! 
Jactat ultorem : vagus et sinistra 
Labitur ripe (Jove non probaote) ux- 
oriuB amnb 

Audiet cives acuisse ferrum. 
Quo graves Pers*G melius perirent : 
Audiet pugnaa, viiio pareutum 
Rarajuventus. 

Quern vocet divi^ra populus mentis 
Impel t rebual prece qua futigent 
Virginea sancte minus audientem 
Carmioa Veslam t 

Cui dabit partes scelua expiandi 
Juppiterl taudem venias, precamur, 
Nube candentes humeros amictus, 
Augur Apollo. 

Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridena, 
Quam Jocus cireumvolat, et Cupido : 
Sive negleclum genua et nepotes 
Respicis auctor, 

lieu nimia longe aatiate ludo : 
Quem juvat clamor ^aleeque leves, 
Acer et Mauri pedilia cruentum 
Vultus in boatem. 

Sivemutata juvcoem figura 
Ales in terria imitaria, alms 
Filius Main}, patiena vocari 
Cttisaria ultor ; 

Sema in coelum redeaa, diuque 
Lietus interaia populo Quirini ; 
Neve te noatris viliia iniqutii» 

Ocior aura , 

Tollnt: hie magnoa poliua triumpboa, 
llic amee dici Paler atque P^^^t^* * 
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*' Now Jov« MMi^ upon the laad 
Of snow and direful hail hath leDt, 

And, thundering with hit red right hand 
Against the sacred hattlement. 
The city hath alarm'd. 

Alann*d hath he the nations, lett 
Pyrrha's sad age should come again, 

By prodigies so strange distrest ; 
When Proteus drove his ocean.train 
The lofty hills to riew. 

When to the topmost elm*bough clere 
The finny tribe, which erst had been 

The well-known dwelling of the dove ; 
And timid deer were swimming seen 
In the o'erwbelming flood. 

The yellow Tiber we beheld. 
Its waves with violence again 

From the Etrusean shore repell'd, 

Rush to demolish Vesta's fane 

And Numa*s monuments. 

While of his Ilia's plaintive woes 
The two uxorious river prides 

Himself the avenger, and overflows 
His left bank as he wandering glides, 
Though unapproved by Jove. 

Less numerous bv their father's guilt, 
Our youth shafl hear of Roman swords 

'Gainst Romans whetted, which had spilt 
Better the blood of Persian hordes ; 
Of battles shall they hear. 

What god to save the stale's affnirs 
From ruin shall the people press ? 

The sacred virgins with what prayers 
Outweary Vesta, less and and less 
Attentive to their hymns? 

Such guilt as ours to expiate 

To whom has Jove the task assigu'd ? 
Oh ! come at length we supplicate, 

Thy radiant shoulders cloud -enshrined. 
Prophet Apollo, come. 

Or, laughing Erycina, here. 

If thou wouldst rather, turn thy face, 
Whom Mirth and Cupid hover near : 

Or thou, our founder, if thy race 
And thy neglected sons 

Thou still regardest ; now, alas ! 



Or whether, hivnw ohaof'd ^ attte. 
Propitious Maia ■ winged sob* 

Thou here a youth wilt personate, 

Of Caesar the avenging one 

Submitting to be cau'd. 

Late unto heaven may'st then repair. 
And with Quirinna* people atmy 

Long pleas'd ; and may no fistal air 

Too quickly hurry thee awaj, 

0(fonded at our erimes. 

Here splendid triumphs rather lend. 
Here names of prince and father lore ; 

Nor longer let th exulting Mede 
Across our bounds unpunished rore. 
Our general, Cssar, thou." 

With the exception of the stanza 
commencing with ^' Piscium,"* wh^ 
is rank surplusage, and contains con- 
ceits quite unworthy of Horace*8 pure 
poetic taste, the whole ode is wnttoi 
with a sustained grandeur that bem 
it quite up to its high argument 
The last stanza makes at once a mu- 
nificent close to the solemn atram, 
and conveys the happiest possible 
homage to the merits and achiere- 
ments of Augustus. The titles in 
which he most delighted were Pater 
Patri(B. and Princeps Semthu ; and 
he prided himself on haying avenged 
the death of Crassus, as well as that 
of Cwsar. " Crasn mortem mm 
nu'tms Ccesaiis vindexr Horace again 
takes up this theme in ode 3(v7lib. 
iv. :— 

** Tua, Cnssar, refas 
Fruges et agris rettulit uberes, 
£t signa nostro restituit Jori, 
Derepta Parthorum soperbia 
Poslibus." 

One word more about this ^pra&d 
ode. It is peculiarly Roman m its 
subject, and appears so in its outwud 
aspect ; yet even in this he has bor- 
rowed his notions and illustratioas 
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Of 0)6 HAtd ode Bfydea— ampli- 
^Pl) as nfiuJ, bat with bis usual 
I ^^~basgiYen A translation which 
wkesa fine English poem. We 
^e the fint itania of this noble 
W^ ode :^- 

] " Sic te dim potent Cjpri , 

Sic firatres Helense, locidti tidere, 
b Ventonipique regit pat«r, 
I Obttriotk ^ils, pneter lapygt : 

[ Navis, qaie tibl creditum 

IMes Virgaiaia, finihns Atficis 
^dasineotumeHi, precor» 

£t terres anims aimidium mes,** 

f ^^^ ^tCTs ftiUy into the warm 
I J*™g of Horace in ois adieu to his 
' Woved brother bard:— 

' " So niBj the anspicions Qaeen of Love, 
. And the twin-alars (the seed of JoTe), 
And he who rules the raginjf wind. 
To (bee, oh, sacred ships, be kind ! 
• Aid gentle breezes fill thy sails, 
Soppljiog soft Etesian |ale«, 
As thoa, to trbom the Muse commends 
The best of poets and of friends, 
2^ thy committed pledge restore. 
And hind him safely on the shore ; 
And save the better part of me 
Fnoi perishing with him at sea." 

It is a fearful trial to pkce the 
wiion of a young aspirant for fame 
beside that of " Glorious John," hut 
vre think Mr. Bobinson's will not 
suffer from the comparison, if we 
reeollect that his professed object is 
to give literal translations of the odes ; 
m we submit that, while the follow- 
ing hues are sufficiently flowing and 
barmomcras, they arc much more 
faithful to the original and more 
Rontiaii in form and sjurit than 
Dryden'f. Mr. Robinson is the only 
tnnsUtor of Horace who never tries 
to shirk the classic names. Dryden 
only gives equivalents for the " diva 
Cypri,'* " fratres Helenae," " vento- 
ram pater," " lapyga," " VirgiUum 

\T* pAWmiAn has inwoven aU 



Safe rwdcr Um, I pray, to Atbsoa* shore. 
And thus the half preserve me of my 
soul." 

But we must not for^ old Allan 
Ramsay's fine version m his Doric 
English : — 

" O Cynritti goddeM, twiakle elear. 
And l]elen*s brithers aye appear ; 
Ye stars wha shed a lucky light, 
Anspicious aye keep io-a sight ; 
King £ol, mnt a tydie tirl. 
But boost the blast that rudely whirl : 
Dear ship, be canny wi' your care. 
At Athens land my Virgil fair, 
Sybe soon and safji, baith lith and spaal, 
Bring bame the tae banf o' my sanh" 

We pass by, at least for the pre- 
sent, ode iv., and proceed to the ode 
of Fyrrha, the pearl of pearls, so ex- 
quisitely translated by John Milton : 

'* Quia multa gracilis te poer in rose 
Perfusus liquidis nrguet odoribns 
Grato Pyrrba sub antro 1 
Cui flavam religas eomam. 
Simplex munditiis'! heu, quoties fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit, et aspeia 
Nigris sequora ventis 
Emirabitur iosolens, 
Qui nuno te fruitur credulus aurea : 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aura; 
Fallacis ! miseri qtiibus 
Intentata nitcs : me tabula sacer 
Votiva parie.5 indicat nvida 
Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo.'* 

This is Milton's version, and it fs 
one of the closest, the most classical, 
and the most melodious that was ever 
made. It nearly equals the original. 

"What slender youth, bedew'd with li- 
quid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant 
cave, 
Pyrrha 1 For whom bind*st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair. 

Plain in thy neatness 1 O how oft shall 

he 
On faith and changed goda oomplaini^w^ 

seaa o 
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Leigh Hunt, in 1815, when he was 
as bold as a bantam-cock, fancied he 
could outdo Milton ; and so, no doubt, 
he did, and Horace too, by making 
him talk as fine as an indiffenous poet 
of Cockaprgne, with " the naif moun- 
tain region of Hampstead** for his 
Soract6. Here is the Leigh Hunt- 
ian varnish, in which we have marked 
some of the finery : — 

' ' Pynba, wbat ardent stripling now. 

In on§ of thy embower*d retreat*^ 
Would press thee to indulge bis vow 

Amidit a world of flowers and sweets ? 
For whom are bound tb^ tresses brigbt 
With unconcern so exquisite ? 
Alas ! bow oft sball be bewpil 
His fickle stars and faitliless gale, 
And stare witb nnaccustom'd eyes 
Wben tbe black winds and waters rise, 
Though now the sunshine hour beguiles 
His bark along thy golden smilett 
Trusting to see tbee, for bis play, 
For ever keep smoolb boliday ! 
Poor datxledfooU, who bask beside tJiee, 
And trust because tbey never tried tbee ! 
For me, and for my dangers past, 
Tbe grateful picture bangs at last 
VVitbin tbe migbty Neptune's fane, 
Who snatch'd me, dripping, frmn the main,** 

Mr. Bobinson's translation is of a 
different order ; it is literal and har- 
monious, and, as in a different metre 
and measure, deserves to stand be- 
side John Milton's, which is in itself 
most excellent, and must, no doubt, 
have aided him whose lines we now 
quote: — 

*' Pvrrha, what slender youtb, bedew 'd 
Witb liquid odours, courts tbee now, 

In yonder pleasant grotto, strew*d 

Witb many a rose? For wbom dost 
tbou 

In braids tbine amber tresses rein. 

So elegant, yet simply plain ? 

How oft, alas ! tby perfidy, 

^ And tlie cbang'd gods, will be deplore, 



In ode iz. Horace imitates Al- 
c«u8. It is the genial ode to 'Omr 
liarchus: — 

" Vides, ut tlth stet nivo caodidum 
Soracle, nee jam sustineant oous 
Silvffi laborantes, geloque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 

Dissolve frigni, ligna super £dco 
Large repooeos : atqoe benigmika 
Deprome quadrimum Sabinft, 
O Tbiliarcbe« merum dioti. 

Permitte Divis oietera : qui simul 
Stravere ventos aequore fervido 
Deproeliantes; neccupresti. 
Nee veteres agitantur omi. 

Quid sit futurum eras, fuge qoaerere ; et 
Quern sors dicrum cunque dabit, lucro 
Appone : nee dulces amores 
Speme, puer, neque tu choreas, 

Donee virenti canities abest 
Morose. Nunc et campus, et ares, 
Lenesque sub noctem su^urri 
Composite lepetantur bor&. 

Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puella: lisus ab angulo. 
PignusQue dereptum lacertis, 
Aut digito made pertinaci.'* 

Francis has translated this ode 
well and spiritedly ; Bobert Mont- 
ffomery has made a bad attempt at 
It ; Sir Edward Sherboume tried his 
hand in 1692, and began thus :— 

" Seest tbou not bow Soracte^s Lead 
(For all its beigbi) stands covert, 
Witb a wbite periwig of snow ; 
Wbilst tbe labouring woods below 
Are bardlv able to sustain 
Tbe weigbt of Winter*8 featber*d lain.** 

This is enough as a specimen. 
Robinson is at once spirited and verj 
literal: — 

" See, bow old Sonicte's beigbt 
Stands witb snowy mantle wbite. 
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Eviry d«y that we obtem 
Fnm Fortune, tet it down as giin ; 
ITor, mj boy. disdain to prove 
Tfae joj8 of dancing, or of love, 

WhSB old age, norooe and grey, 
Keeps from thy green youth away. 
Now oft and on freque n t again 
Tk pablie walks, the Martial plain. 
Aad whisper'd vows at night repeat. 
When at the chosen hoar yon meet. 

And let tiiere oft repealed be 

^ g%S^ir laugh of maidm glee, 

Betraying where the damsel lies 

la Tooder nook, while love's sweet prize 

It uom ber arm or finger reft, 

Whieh in resents the with*d.for theft." 

AKhonrii we are firm in our 
omnioii or the ^lenenl worthlessness 
of Horatian imitatioiu, there is one 
(^ this ode by Allan Ramsay, so 
gTiphic and so vigorous, that we 
must quote it : — 

" Look up to Pentland*« tow 'ring tap. 
Buried beneath big wreaths o* snaw, 

Ower ilka clengh. ilk scaur and slap, 
As high as ony Koman wa*. 

Driving their ba's frae whins or tee, 
There's no ae gowfer to be seen ; 

Kor dooeer fouk, wysing a.jee 
The byas bouls on Tamson's green. 

Then fling on coaUi. and ripe the ribs, 
And beek the house baith butt and 
ben ; 

That mutchkin^toap it bauds but dribs. 
Then let's get in the tappit hen. 

Gold daret best keeps out the cauld, 
And drives avra the winter soon ; 

It maks a man baith gash and bauld. 
And beayes his soul ayont the moon. 

leave to the gods TOur ilka care ; 

If that €bey think us worth their while, 
Thev can a rowth o* blessinffs spare, 

Which will onr fashious fears beguile. 

Ve» wttnf «Y»Aw Vk«A n miiid tn An 



Be sure jre dinoa quat the grip 
O' ilka ioy whan ye are young. 

Before auld age your vitals nip. 
And lay ye twafald ower a rung. 

Sweet jTouth's a blithe and heartsome 
time; 

Then, lads and lasses, while it s May, 
Gae, pou the ^wan in its prime. 

Before it wither and decay. 

Watch the saft minutes o' delyte. 

liVhan Jenny speaks beneath her 
breath, 
And kisses, laving a* the wyte 

On you, if slie kepp ony skaith. 

' Haith, ye're ill-bred,' shell smiling say, 
' YeMI worry me, ye greedy rook j* 

Syne frae your arms she'll rin away, 
And hide hersell in some dark nook. 

Her laugh will lend you to the place 
Where lies the happiness you want. 

And plainly tells you to your face, 
Nineteen nny-says are hauf a grant. 

Now to her heaving bosom cling. 
And sweetly toolie for a kiss, 

Frae her fair fingers whup a ring. 
As token o* a future bliss. 

These bennisons, I *m very sure, 
Are o' the gods* indulgent grant ; 

Then, surly carles, whist, forbear 

To plague us wi' your whining cant !" 

We jump on to the first ode of 
book iv., principally to present our 
readers with a magnificent translation 
by old Ben Jonson. Francis, too, is 
very ^ood in this, and Pope's imi- 
tation ifl very happy ; but " rare Ben 
Jonson " had already done the ode so 
well into English, that it was absurd 
for any body to handle it after him : — 

♦* Intermissa. Venus, diu, 

Rursus bella moves 1 Parce, precor, 
precor ; 
Non sum quails eram bonce 

Sub regno Cyuarte* Desine, dulciom 
Mater snva Cupidinum, 

Circa lustra decern flectere moUibus 
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Illic plurima sarftua 

Duces tbura : IjneqiM et B#i9Cjiitbife 
Delectabera tibl» 

Mistw cmrmimbai, ooa nne fi«tvla» 
Illic bis pueii die 

Numen cum teneris Tirginibus tuam 
Laudaates, pede candido 

In morem Saliiiin, ter qnatieot humom* 
Me nee femina, nee pner 

Jam, nee apes animi credula mutai. 
Nee certare juvat mens 

Nee TiDeire novia tempora floribaa. 
Sed eur, heu ! Ligurine, our 

Manat rara meas laebryma per ganaa t 
Cur faoanda parum deeoro 

Inter verba cadit linp^ua silentio 1 
Nocturnis te ego somniis 

Jam captum teneo : jam volucrem 
sequor 
Te per gramina Marlii 

Caropi, te per aquas, dure, Tolalnlef*" 

" Venus, againe thou mov*st a wane 
Long intermitted ; pray thee, pray thee 

spare : 
I am not such as in the reig^e 
Of the good Cynara I was ; refraine. 
Sower mother of sweet loves, forbeare 
To bend a mao now at his fiftieth yeare 
I'oo ttubborne for commanda, so slack : 
Goe where youth's softer entreaties call 

thee back. 
More timely hie thee to the house, 
AVith thy bright swans, of Paulas Maxi- 

mus: 
There jest, and feast, make him thine 

host, 
If a Hi liver thou dost seeke to toast : 
For he *8 both noble, lovely, young. 
And for a troubled clyent fyls his tongue. 
Child of a hundred liearts, and farra 
Will he display the ensines of thy 

waire. 
And when he amilinc finds his grace. 
With thee 'bove all nis rivals' gifts take* 

place,' 
He will thee a marble statue make. 
Beneath a sweet-wood roofe, neere Alb» 

lake: 
There shall thy dainty nostrill take 
In many a gumme, and for thy soft eare'S' 

sake 



But why, oh why, my Tiignrino, 

Flow my thia tearea dowoA Ume pab 

cheeks of mine ; 
Or why, my well-graced words wmxm^g 
With an uncomelj aileiice foiles nay 

tongue 1 
Hard-hearted, I dreame erery night, 
I hold thee test ! b«t ied hence, widi tW 

ligH 
Whether in Mart Ua fieM thmi W, 
Or Tyber's windiiir atreoaaes, I kMmw 

thee." 

Byron miitatet pktSMi^ iham 
sweet lines of the ode, ** Jam me,** 
&c.,— 

" My days of lore are orer : mo no ommo 
The charms of maid, wifii, and still loos 
of widow. 
Can make the fool of which they mode 
before ; 
In short I most not lead the life I £d 
do," &c. 

And the idea of the last lines m 
the ode is amplified in one of 
Spenser's delidous sonnets, — 

*• Lackyng my love I go from place to 
place, 
Lyke a youne fawne, that late bath loot 
the hynd ; 
And seeke each where where last I sawo 
her face. 
Whose image yet I corry frooh in 
myod," &c. 

We have (mly touched on some 
three or four of the odes, and jret we 
fear all the space we can claim in 
this Numher is filled. Yet nacii 
remains to he said npon cdesy iMit 
only remarkable for grace and bean^^ 
but valuable for displaying to u 
passages in the private lifis of d» 
princely Bomans, and illustratiiv Ae 
nistory, political and general, or Aji|* 
ffustus's time, and the charactevt of 
his great contemporaries. We hnne 
Dumosely avoidea odes of tibia ""^ 
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viA a balf^iocreclnknii attonishment 
It what we read of the vast and 
^wiops acpompliBhinenta and deep 
learning of tlie gentlemen of Rome 
in its pahny state. We wonder how 
sBch attainmenta coold have been 
ttqnind in the diort space of man's 
j^ X*et many of the " Romance 
Rnna dominos " bare left momiments 
and memories behind which forlnd 
ns to donbt that that did exist to 
wiiich we find it difficult to enlarge 
Qv comprehension. All must have 
ti^ had being which eonld embel- 
lish hnman life, and render social in* 
teramrse « pleasure worthy of the 
iamuntal gods of Heathenesse. Rome 
was a city of wonders, but her great- 
est wonders were her men, — 

" All that which Athens ever brooght 
forth wise— I 
AH that which Afrike ever brought 
forth strange.— 
All ibat which Asia ever had of prize. 
Was here to see. O marrellous great 
chfiDge ! 



R«me liring was the world's sols otds. 

ment. 
And dead is now the world's sole matd* 

meat," 

And who docs not sympathise, ac- 
cording to the capability of his en- 
thusiasm, with glonous Spenser, when 
he exclaims, — 

«* Oh thai I had the Thracian poet's 
barpe. 
For to awake out of th* infernal shade 
Those antique Ca;sars, sleeping long ia 
darke. 
The which this auncient city whilome 
made! 
Or that I had Amphion's instrument. 

To quicken with his vital notes accord. 
The stonie joynts of these old walls now 
rent, 
By which th' Ausonian light might bt 



restored." 
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In fttt old Eastern tale it is narrated 
how a certain learned man, being 
about to take a journey into a distant 
<ytry » deposited a b«g of gold, for 
aanoky, with a drug-merchant, and 
tftta went his way, and was long ab- 
iwt. On his return home, he called 
v^hiadebUyr, nothing doubting 
but that he should find his treasure 
s^ and was exceedingly mortified 
and perplexed at being treated as an 
-•'-^otraiiTCr. The druggist stoutly 
d the feet of his having received 
oepowt, and, being a man of 
l^lr^ f"^ <^efit, availed 
i— ^--^^?V]*c aa^^tages of his posi- 
«oa to throw doubts unon the sanity 



structed him to make no more com- 
plaints, but to ffo and sit, without 
speaking a word, before the drug- 
gist's shop for three days. 

" Then," said he, " on the fourth 
day I win pass that way in state, 
and will make you a salaam, which 
you must receive as a common oc- 
currence, and take little notice of; 
but, after I am gone, make another 
application to the druggist for your 
money, and let me know the tcsuU. 

The learned maix did as Yic was 
commanded ; and, o-nthe fourth ^ 
the king came by ira great state, wttn 
his muSsters and ixoblea, .and sud- 
denly halted, and rrMde hun a pro- 
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The dmggbt saw and heard what 
passed, and, feeling greaQv alanned, 
moontiDently went out and besought 
the learned man to come into nis 
house, and repeat to him the parti- 
cuhurs of how and when he had in- 
trusted him with the money, and 
where they were at the time, as it 
was possible that, in the multiplicity 
of his transactions in business, he 
might have forgotten that one. So 
the learned man repeated the tale he 
had so frequently and so uselessly 
told before ; and the memory of the 
druggist suddenly returned unto 
him, and he expressed great surprise 
and regret at his previous forgetful- 
ness of a circumstance which he now 
distinctly recollected, and, calling 
the learned man his worthy friend, 
forthwith returned unto him his 
gold, and entreated that their friend- 
ship might continue. 

Even thus was the demeanour of 
many changed, and their memory 
wonderfully refreshed by the patron- 
age and attention of the good bishop 
to our quondam poor curate. Some 
who had blamed him for extrava- 
gance now wondered how he could 
have contrived so long to keep up a 
respectable appearance with such 
slender means. It did him, they 
averred, great credit, though, doubt- 
less, he was much indebted to the 
excellent management of Mrs. Mea- 
dows, a lady of whom, alas ! they had 
previously, and somewhat incongru- 
ously, declared that she was a shock- 
ing bad housekeeper; quite a slattern 
in her dress, and thought of nothiujg 
but her pretty face. This slatternli- 
ness was now pronounced to be me- 
ritorious economy, rendered more 
praiseworthy by the temptations 
arising from the undeniable fact of 
her bSng decidedly the most beauti- 
ful woman in the neighbourhood. 



truth of Briggs, the laiidk>id*8, oA- 
repeated assertion, that the enrate 
was " booked for a good pboe.*" 

These '* golden opmosu^ were 
greatly corroborated by the atten- 
tions shewn to him by the od^- 
bouring elersy, and UKne partknlariy 
by the conduct of the Bev. Jaba 
Brammel, the obese, ale-bibbing Ticar 
of Uawton, a heavy, selfish, corpnleDt 
individual, who had nevar been pre- 
viously known to seek the acquaint- 
ance of any save those who were abk 
to give good dinners in return for 
those spread upon his own overloaded 
table. Dining had for maav years 
been the main business of his life. 
What he should have, and how 
cooked, formed the subject, paham, 
of his dreams ; and certaii^ of his 
first waking thoughts. 'Ae ]»re- 
paration, anticipation, and at last im- 

gatience for the arrival of the tardy 
our, eked out the tedious momiiig ; 
and the manner in which the re- 
mainder of the day was wont to be 
spent by him were unworthy of de- 
scription or note, but for the natural 
and merited results. '' G<K>d di- 

rion*" did not *' wait on appette.** 
had already b^un to reap the 
fhiits of grovelling animal indnl- 
^nce in ^ the various ills that flesh 
IS heir to,** — that is, such bloated, 
unwieldy flesh as he was doonmd to 
be encumbered with for hia ddlin- 
quenees. And these *' ills'* (wlioae 
name is Legion) often besetting him, 
and sometimes almost persuading him 
to an effort at abstinence, had ren- 
dered yet more acrid a naturally in- 
different temper; so that Ik was 
now become habitually disccHiteBtod, 
peevish, and irritable. 

Such a man could be no desiraUe 
acquaintance for our curate, wlio, 
having been already annoyed (tm 
previously related) by his nnoosth 
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wcdj more in a yilla«e wHhout 
being obKTved. The Uundladyoftlie 
imi, the riiopkceper, and others no- 
tieed diem abo. 

"Who can they be ? They must 
be oonamg here !** exelaimed tlie ca- 
nte's wife^ bmUing abont to remoye 
oertain nngenteel symptoms of do- 
BKstie empk^^ment from the best 
parioctr; and forthwith the active 
nd wiUing Martha was instructed 
to watch the nioyements of the 
fltrragers. Her first report wan, 
" They be gone into t'churdiyard, 
reading the tombstcHies ;** and her 
next, idx>ut a quarter of an hour af- 
ter, " Tkdies seed I peeiHDg throush 
tliedoe, and axed ror fkey o' the 

As her husband was out, and as 
tiie derk was, to use Martha*s ex- 
pression, " nowhere," Mrs. Meadows, 
with her wonted kindliness of feel- 
ing, that the strangers should not be 
disappointed, took down the keys, 
tnd, after potting herself '' a little to 
ridits,** walked across to the church, 
where she found the two youi^ 
ladies admiring the porch, in which 
they had discovered some architectu- 
ral beauties not previously known 
to her. The fact was, that she pro- 
fessed not to understand such mat- 
ters; and, after expressing r^;ret at 
the absence of her husband and the 
derk, she acknowledged her igno- 
rance; but, with smiling, graceful 
alacrity, of^ed to pomt out to them 
the few objects in the church which 
hsd attracted the attention of anti- 
quaries. Her courtesy was most 
graciously acknowledged by Miss 
Sacharissa Smith, the vicar of Haw- 
^ 5"f^ a sprightly Uttle black- 
eyed lady, of some five-and-twenty 
years (^ age, who soon evinced that 
she had eoarae with a determination 
to be geaaed with every thmg she 
«w. Her style and impressive tone 



litUe surprised by eertahi of her ob« 
servaticms indicating no inconsider- 
able degree of knowledge in archi- 
tecture and antiquarian lore; for, 
sooth to say, the young lady had 
been ** reading up** for the occasion ; 
ftnd her companion, a mild, quiet, 
blue-eyed girl, chosen because of her 
pladd character to be the companion 
of her walk, said but little, and ap- 
peared to look up to her as to an 
oracle. Thus, having taken the lead, 
she adroitly duiplayed her recently 
acquired knowledge to the admira- 
tion of the unsophisticated curate's 
wife, who, whatever might have been 
her position and advantages in former 
days, had for many years lived in 
domestic retirement, sequestered ftt)m 
the world,, and consequently (for it 
is almost the certain result of se- 
cluded habits) was more liable to be 
strongly impressed by whatever might 
differ from her usual course than 
those are whose lives are passed in 
society. To her, the making of a 
new and agreeable acquaintance was 
quite an event ; but, pleased as she 
already was with the stranger, it 
would be difficult to describe her de- 
light and emotion when the yonng 
li2y stopped abruptly, as they were 
leaving the church, and exclaimed, 
"What a lovely scene! Yes, it 
must be so! I feel its influence! 
Mr. Meadows must have stood on 
this spot, or had it visibly in his re- 
collection, when he wrote that beau- 
tiful poem commencing, — 
" Our old churdiyard overlooks the ver- 
dant vale. 
The straggling village lies in peace 
between. 
Mftv sin and dire templation'a rude assail 
Ne'er bring to shame the humhle rural 

scene!** 
" I— I— I believe,** gasned Mrs. 
Meadows, feeling, as she aiterwarda 
said, "almost choked,** bytbisftm 
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her 0peeeh fettering. ^When be 
Bought hut to spare your feelings. 
Alas! It is ever thus with the 
gifted! Occasional deep depresaioQ 
of spirits is the penalty they seem or- 
dained to pay for the enjoyment of 
those high enthusiastic moments 
when the enraptured imagination 
wii^ its airy way into the r^ms of 

fan<n^, and But I ask your 

pardon. Excuse me, pni^I I un 
too apt to express my reelrags of the 
moment without thought; hut I 
ought tS have reooUected to whom I 
am speaking." 

Mrs. Meadows at first tremulously 
murmured that no apology was ne- 
cessary; and then, railing her spi- 
rits, while the tear of pride and glad- 
ness glistened in her eyes, continued 
in a firmer tone, which gradually 
changed into somewhat like exulta- 
tion, ^ You can hardly imagine the 
pleasure your remarks afford me. 
Our retired position prevents us from 
hearing^ the opinions of the world ; 
and, though I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that Henry's (Mr. Mea- 
dows's) poems have only to he read 
to he admired, this is the first time I 
have heard them praised hy a 
stran^r*' (here a feeling that it 
would he a disgrace to acknowledge 
such total neglect as they had ex- 
perienced led her to amend the ob- 
servations, by adding), — " that is, by 
a stranger capable of estimating their 
heautv. And this ignorance of what 
is really thought of them sometimes 
almost induces my husband to 
imagine that he has mistaken his 
talent.*" 

"True genius and modesty are 
almost always companions,*' observed 
the young lady. 

"Most undoubtedly,*' said Mrs. 
Meadows. "Indeed, it was ^rith 
much difficultv I nersuaded him to 



know hy my presoit fedia^ I ahall 
often experience when reecdleetmg 
its contents. For instance, just now 
when we were crossing t^e vilkige- 
green, some children were mniiinng 
themselves, and recalled to my mmd 
those sweet lines to children at play.** 

"They were addressed to our own 
darlings,** said the delighted ¥rife and 
mother; "and hark! There they 
are now, playing in the same ariraur 
where they were at that moment. 
Would you like to see them F* 

" K it will not be too intrusive. I 
really cannot express how gratified 
I shall be. In the identical arbour, 
too?** 

" Yes ; a few steps forward and w« 
can see it from hence. There ! But 
we will, if yon please, go to them, 
and perhaps, after your walk, yon. 
will rest vourselves awhile.** 

And forthwith . the good lady 
ushered her visitors acvoss the laae, 
and, in the pride and joy of ber 
heart, led them into the vicarage 
sarden, where, after the li^se of % 
Kw minutes spent in the usual styte 
of propitiatii^ mamma by admiring 
her offspring, the enthusiastic Sa- 
charissa was busily intent upon a 
sketch of the arbour and the child- 
ren, to form an illnstratbn for her 
cheririied volume. 

In the meanwhile, the highly 
honoured author of the said volume 
was engaged in a very unpoetoU 
manner. He had for some previona 
days employed much time in making 
calculations of the expenses of a jour* 
ney to London for the purpose of 
bn3dng certain books and artides of 
furniture, which he was given to on* 
derstand ware to be purchased there 
mvch cheaper than m the conntry, 
and which would be absohitety neces- 
sary for the fit reeeption of hnpunU. 
He had still fiftv nounds concealed 
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aioM wto»-Hi m^Mr Imtt aflUr, 
WM Meriag tht • bedbteid, a cbetl 
of di'iNcrs Willi wacdrobt, if chMis 
I bwk-«ue» table, oad othtr balky 
^^«tfrr«f^ were aaong tb« artielM in 
Ub analogue of weate. OnUiiiMib^ 
^ be«mld ebteki no MtMittOTy 
afa m atfott ftom either Limm tlie 
AopkecDer, er BHmb the landlord, 
wbo both told himUiat ettoh thbigs 
«Re alwsya ehatged morethan their 
hcafTgeods because they took up ao 
mdi roo■^ and that hia beat plan 
woaldgo to make an agreemeot with 
tba carrier in London, where they 
aoknowledged Uiere waa no neat 
flbaaee oC hia making a barffam aa 
tboe waa no oppontion in their road. 

Bmwmating <m tbcae apparently 
tmial, bat to hkn really importaat 
nnMen, he woided hia way to the 
oatikirta of the lillaffe on the mem- 
jog in qneation to wank a purish« 
ioner lor a preaent oi some rabbits 
Kot to htm on the preeediiu^ day. 
The man, who waa a aroall mrmer, 
Reared him at the door with aocus- 
tamed respect, but with somewhat 
anre than his usual cordiality, the 
eniae of which was noderstood l^ 
his Ti8it<»' when, on entering tlie 
koDse, he was introduced by the title 
of **the BeTerend Mr. Meadows, our 
dergyman," to two strai^rs. The 
fiMt was, that our curate, though he 
might have no great knowle^ of 
■ttakiiid in what is termed **the 
worid," waa well acquainted with 
the men among whom his lot was 
east He Ind studied tlieir charac- 
(en, halnta, wants, wishes, and i^re* 
jadieea, not ^e the worldling, to 
take admntage thereof for selfish 
parnoaea, hot that, like a cunning 
workman, knowine the nature of the 
naterial with which he has to deal, 
he migbi so regakte and adi^t his 
oontect amd hia counsel as not only 
to srokL nil eanae of ofience, but also 

to ff!UA moA retflSn thmr ctamI rvninMvM 



w«8 nmch gntiAad wiUi the oppor- 
tnnity of mwiag his anaa ta that he 
waa on good tema with ^^thapanon 
of the (Ariah," who, that he ahouM 
not be dissfpointed, accepted a pfof- 
teed seat and joined in their eon'- 
^«nation with an vnassumin^ ease 
that aoon won the good opiuoa of 
the atrangeiB and M to teaolta aa 
agreeable as unexpected. 

One of them, a abort, amirldng, 
jerkioff, thin man, about aixty, chul 
m a biue coat, with gilt buttons, 
bnif waistcoat, and dxab caasimere 
nether gannenta, and haying altoge« 
ther tM appearance of bein^ ** well 
to do** in the world, proved to be a 
retired London abopkeeper, wbo had, 
by bnffoting hia w^ thiroaffh life in 
toe bu^ matrofM^ socoeaded, after 
many *^ ups and downa,** in aeomring 
a compet^ioe adequate to the main* 
tenanee of his anag ^country^houaa** 
at PentonvOle. 

*' Odd enough, aa I should happen 
to be here when the gentleman wanta 
to know any thing about Lnnnun,** 
he exclaimed, wl^ his host made 
some inquiry relative to Mr. Mea- 
dows's intended journey, which of 
course waa no secret in a country 
neighbourhood. ** Well, Uiouc^ I 
say it,'* continued the ex-tradesman, 
"if I don't know it nobody don*t. 
Tve seen all sides on*t, rough and 
smooth. Hard upon tiiy years in 
it, man and boy, master and servant, 
well off, midmn^ off, and devil — 
pish t uncommon bad off at times, 
too. Well, thank God I that*a all 
^one by now, and so, air, you see, 
if I can be of any use in puttinff 
you up to any thing, as my fHend 
here seemed to hint at, why I shall 
be uncommon glad^ that*s all.** 

Mr. Meadows thanked him and 
told him the chief object oC hia jour* 

ney. 
«» Furmtnre cheap r exchamed ihtt 

Londoner; "to ba sure, any price 
wr«« wvt^. T.rtla o' choke. Moor- 
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*em brown. But they can afford to 
sell cheap enough, l>ecau8e you see 
they hangs together at auctions, and 
|;et8 things for next to nothing, by 
jostling, and rowing, and kcepins^ 
decent people off. So don*t mind 
beating em down. Only shew 'em 
the r^y money, that*s the ticket! 
They won*t refuse you no more than 
a cat will new milk.*" 

This was the commencement of a 
rude sort of " revelations of London,** 
which, though somewhat prosy and 
tautological, mduded descriptions and 
recommendations of inns and other 
localities likely to be of use to a 
stranger. Therefore our curate en- 
acted the part of a good listener in 
spite of the occasional highly ludi- 
crous display of self-conceit exhibited 
by the speaker, who, being one of 
those who prefer the sound of their 
own voices to that of all others, pro- 
ceeded on and on till he fairly wea- 
ried his audience, after the manner of 
his kind, from the parliament to the 
pot-house. 

When, at length, he came to a 
fdll stop, the other guest, a plain, 
sturdy, weather-beaten coimtryman, 
who had for some time been shuffling 
impatiently in his seat, seized the 
opportunity for speaking, and, first 
clapmng his hard hand smartl)r on his 
thigh, exclaimed, " Well, if this ben't 
a queer go I'll be hanged! Why, 
sir, one*d think as how you*d sent for 
us both here on purpose, instead o* 
meeting us here promiscously. Here's 
Master Hopkins been telling on you 
all about where and what to buy, 
and all the rest, so now it's my turn ; 
and what d*ye think ? However, I 
never makes no long preramble in 
my talk, and so the case is this. Tm 
going to send a wa^n o* mine up to 
London the beginnmg o* next month 
with a load o' fiimiture for our 
squire, who's to allow for back car- 
riage, and it won't make two miles' 



lins. They then made arraoMBfiBlt 
relative to finding and loadxQg tlie 
wagon in London, which, as well aa 
certain of the retired tradeaman'a la- 
structions and advice, led to conae- 
quences which it will be our bosineM 
hereafter to notice, and therefore it 
need only be here stated, that the good 
man took leave and went his way 
well pleased with the result of his 
morning call. 

*'Ye8," said he to himself, as he 
walked homeward, "there is much 
truth in the observation that one may 
learn something from every one. 
My new Mentor's advice is, doubt- 
less, worth attention. Indeed, I re- 
collect that the last time I was in 
London and indulged myself in 
lounging among the old book-staUa 
and second-hand shops, every thiuflr 
I saw marked with a ticket seined 
much cheaper than when I was 
obliged to ask the price of a volume. 
No doubt they looked at my coat, 
which was then nearly new. Well, 
well" (here he smiled in his risiiig 

Erosperity at what woidd formerly 
ave been a rather unpleasant reflec- 
tion), *^I can, at least, find a dress 
shabby enough for oti^ market. Ah ! 
pride, pride, he continued, in self- 
rebuke, *'how it will ever intrude! 
Whom have I to thank tliat I have 
any other dress ? Not myself, cer- 
tainly. Let me be thanknil for all, 
for wondrous indeed is my present 
course of life, when the most trivial 
difficulties even are removed from 
my path, and in matters more im- 
portant, for the sake of my dear wife 
and children, I can look forward so 
cheerfully to the future. Let me Bot 
be puffed up with vain self-coofieit! 
I^t me be grateful, conteiit» and 
humble!" 

Such were his aspuratuma aa he 
entered the vicarage garden. Gra- 
titude and content were visibk in lua 
smiling countenance, and not a lifMa 
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IWjIftTe all been Toy good. Bless 
tfacm/ There, that's right! And 
BOW come this way. * Lend me thine 
em,* and I will tell thee what a bird 
0* yie air whispered to me long, long 

3[o; bnt thou would'st not telieye. 
Qshf nota word. This way." 

And, leading him down a side- 
walk, she reU^ to him what had 
ptBKd between herself and her 
bigUy accomplished visitor, who was 
then m the house putting some finish- 
ing touches to her "illustrative*' 
aketch of the arbour, which she 
coaM command from the parlour 
wiadow. 

An introduction to the talented 
young lady followed, of course, and 
tboBffh, during all that passed, our 
wwthjr curate s gratitude and con- 
teat might be as fervent and sincere 
» when walking home alone, it is to be 
feared that humility was not for the 
time quite a predominant feeling. 

Fhrttery, tney say, is ever sweet, 
even to the loi^-accustomed ears of 
monarchfl and princes; but to the 
hitherto neglected poet it was quite 
intoxicating. And then the draught 
WIS so delicately administered ! En- 
tirely changed from the enthusiastic 
sdmirer, praising and quoting when 
the author was absent, the young 
lady now appeared timid and defe- 
rential, as though conscious of bcin^ 
in the presence of a superior mind. 
And this mute, modest homage made 
a deeper and more durable impres- 
■on on our unsophisticated, but not 
uncultivated nor unreflecting curate, 
than would have been wrought by 
any direct encomiums on his volume. 
Therefore, after a brief interview, 
somewhat nervously and abniptly 
teraunated by the fair visitor's ap- 
prebension of keeping her uncle 
waitmg for his dinner, "about which 
he was so very particular," Mr. Mea- 



" Moreover, my dear,*' he added, 
"she seems to have taken a sreat 
fkncy to you ; so, as she intaMU to 
remain with her uncle through the 
the winter, I should recommend you 
to cultivate the acouaintanoe, par- 
ticularly as you wul be so lonely 
while I am in London." 

" Born for vour use, I live but to 
obev you," said his lady ; "and really 
to^y I think I feel prouder of you 
than ever ! But mind, and remem- 
ber always, whatever may happen, 
that I reconunended you to publish 
the poems." 

"We must not doodve ourselves, 
Eliza. I confess my weaknen to 
you ; but it appears strange, even to 
mvself^ that, when I had given up 
all idea of success in that quarter, 
and, as I fancied, reconciled my mind 
to allow the useless effort to sink into 
oblivion, the slightest breath of ap- 
probation yet seems to " 

" Slightest breath, Henry ! Oh, 
if you nad but seen her looks and 
heard her I" 

" It is quite as well that I did not, 
for even the report at second-hand 
has sadly tried my philosophy." 

"At second-hand! Why, what 
then can you have been talking 
about ? Did she say nothing to you 
of the poems ? " 

" Not a word ; and reallv, though, 
perhaps, I thought it odd at the 
moment, I cannot on reflection, help 
admirins; her delicacy. Certainly, if 
she had introduced the subject, I 
should have felt embarrassed; and, 
doubtless, with her tact and acute- 
ness of perception, she entered into 
my feelings. But what seemed most 
extraordinary was her telling me 
that, when you first introduced us to 
each other, she felt quite frightened 
at me. However, we have settied 
that matter, and are Kood friends." 
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we bftife beent Who oonld praise 
an ftuthor to his foee? Kone bat 
persons devoid of delicacy of feeling, 
aad wliose praises were worthless. 
It is oar retired position only that 
hss prevented me from learning the 
tratn. Had I gone more into so- 
ciety, I should long nnce have heard 
^r poenw spoken of in the same 
Hhtftil way as this morning ; for 
you know— yon see — you must feel 
that there oould be no indelicacy in 
any eulogium passed upon an aathor*s 
works in the presence of his wife. 
Nay, nay, don*t shake your head and 
look so solemn, Mr. Serious ! Come, 
that smile is a little better! Yes, 
depend upon it, what I have said is 
aa soond as any thing you ever wrote, 
and called logic.*" 

A^irants to literary eminence, and 
more particularly those whose efforts 
are in rhyme, will catch, like drown- 
ing men, at straws, and hold fast for 
ainiile on possibilities less plausible 
than those of our fair logician. The 
sudden plaudits of the stranger had 
already roused the poem-writer from 
his self-abandonment to the waters 
of Lethe, above which he now felt as 
though his hc^td was rising higher 
and higher, till he once more caught 
a glimpse of the distant temple of 
Fame, as he listened to the dulcet 
voiee of the charmer who followed 
the good old matrimonial plan of 
reiteration instead of new ax^nments, 
till thcrjr reached their peaceml home. 

In the meanwhile, the young lady 
who had '* created such a sensation *' 
in their minds, arrived safe at Haw- 
ton Vicarage, in good time for her 
very porticalar uncle*s dinner; and 
the report she made to hhn of her 
moming^s excursion must have been 
adflurably adi^pted to his eocentrici- 
tiea, as, on the following morning, be 
volunteered to take her over to Mil- 



«« But before loiigrolimDedaBelHi- 
rissa, '* perhaps be will be able to 
give yon as good!" 

•* Wish Iw may!" mm the reply, 
delivered with a soeeriiM^ chuo^le 
that ended in a fit of coagmn^. 

On tbehr arrival at onr vicarage, 
the young lady, whose visit was nrae 
for the purpoee of finiriiiiig her por- 
traits of the children, was cloeeCed 
with them and theur mother, while 
the eorate took charge of his firt 
friend, who, after swallowaig a 
draught of the formerly mkchievOM 
home-brewed, told him, bhiffly, ihal 
be should have a cod*8 head aad 
shoulders, with pUnt^ of oyslerB, 
mock-turtie, and a sucking-pig fvr 
dinner, and hoped he woala oome 
and partake of it, ^ without any noai- 
sense." 

^ Nobody but my old weman ai 
home," he added ; ^ my nieoe will 
ask your wife. Quite taken with 
her I — Clever girl, Saochyf lia- 
nagcs every thing she triee at. AM 
settled ! Take both of yoa bn^ 
with us in the carriage — ^room enofogfa 1 
Time then before dinner toshewyoa 
her album, eh? All in ytmr ynj 
that ! — Ask yon to put something m, 
perhaps — no trouble to yon — poetry I 
Wrote a whole book fuli! Qnite 
out of my line — ^humph ! " 

As Mr. Meadows mid made up his 
mind to endure the unde for the 
sake of securing so desirable an ac- 
quaintance as he judged the nieoe to 
be for his wife, the invitatton was 
accepted, after some little denanir on 
the part of the latter cooeemiag 
dress, which was overrokd by tiie 
young lady*8 declaring they ebowld 
be strictly en faamUe^ and th« ^d 
gentleman^s pettbhly repeatii^ tihst 
he ** hated all nonaense." 

It was then settied that Mrs. Mm- 
dows should accent a seat in iHkm 
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vwnoply sadf-mflktdd tuk, oon- 
omd at the laentkm of an album. 
Tbat he, a pn^ewed poet, should 
Iwpe to escMe withoat making ^a 
contribution wat out of the question ; 
therefore, thinking ^ an it were done^ 
'twere well 'twere quiddy dooe," he 
lesolTed to '^iuToke the Muse" as 
he sauntered aeross the fields, and 
ooneoct an imprompht for the occa- 
sion. The subject he ehooewasthe 
memorable visit of the preceding 
mommg; and of his efPdsion it is 
wifl i ciepi to stale, that he succeeded 
in s ati af yin g hmiself, delighting the 
7M^ kdy almost to rapture, and 
utterly asloniriiing his host, who, 
after puffing ana blowing, with 
the eyes almost starting out of his 
head, aa be waddled to and fh> 
in the drawing-room, grunted to 



' Humph ! There must be some- 
thing in him, I suppose, after all. 
Saoeby's right, as usual. Ghid I 
triced him. See how he'll come off 
it diBDer, though! Humph !~want8 
toi mmntes ! Thought it was lat^/* 
When the ten mmutes were ex- 
pired. Inmost to a second, dinner was 
Mm o un ced, and the three yonn^ 
and more aetive of the party, with 
all the i^^urroth and ireshness of 
newly formed friendship, and gaining 
every mmnait on each other s good 
oyiiniDn, were in most excellent ajji- 
rns. So the accustomed monotonous 
giavity of "^the important meal" 
beiag broken dowu, the mfeetion of 
cheerf uloess at length spread, ei-en to 
thcmsttter of the house himself; and 
eanaed him to ^splay his satisfaction 
by ordering hia (Ad servant Timothy 
to nncork a bottle erf cbampagne, and 



*" Like to see merry faces. Mends 
OB^aaprpetite* Fi8h«)od,eh? Oysters 
rg>^ oirerdone, ihoagh. Humph! 
Snpoae Mr^ — er— er, youll preach 
'ZJn^^^'^^^ Go and hear him if 
?^5?f5 ^7^'\ y^» Sicchy ?-.Eh ? 
C^moM ksiaek, isn't H? Hope the 
«»kMJ»taeo»ehed^pig. Cham- 
P«giieaa«miid,l^i«i-ndall. I>onV 



(fare a specimen of how the enliTen- 
mip bererage should be swallowed 
«i fizzing;** and, having completed 
the ei^oit, exclahned, «^Hah!--- 
Good!— Better already! Now for 
the nig!" 

How was it that this strange, un- 
couth jumble of words suddenly 
brightened the eyes and l^hted up 
with smiles the pale countenance (n 
his lady ? She had hitherto spoken 
Httle, out seemed painfully anxioas 
and tremulously intent in per- 
forming the duties of her posi- 
tion at the head of the table ; yet 
now she looked cheerfully round 
at her guests, as if to in^dte them 
to share with her in the pleasant 
feelings of the moment. By what 
charm could such wcnrds work such a 
change ? Alas I a iaint streak of 
dusky light is as a sunbeam to the 
eyes of one long ooafined in dark- 
nuess. To promote his comfort, to 
vdtness his happiness, had been the 
delight of her youth and the study 
of her maturer age ; but the thne 
had now come when she was rarely 
repaid by the gleam of satisfaction 
from his eye, or the kindly voice of 
approbation. Twenty years had 
elapsed since she, a young and not 
unlovely bride, had been congratu- 
lated by her friends on having made 
what the world calls "an excellent 
match," — twenty long and weary 
years, each becoming longer and more 
weary than that prec^ng. Btill 
that "pearl of great price,*^that in- 
estimable boon when gained by man 
— that for which we give "honour 
to woman," and glory and take pride 
in the daughters of our land— the 
warm, kind, sympathising, i^leetion- 
ate heart witnin was not yet frozen 
nor benumbed by the unrequited 
self-abandonment of her monotonous 
existence. The unworthy object of 
her cares had sunk grovelling into a 
condition of nearly sottish, seHlsh 
imbecility; hut no words of reproach 
or murmuring on her own account 
ever reachcdhis ears, though, for his 
mItp^ flhA wonld occasionally risk the 
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fit>m Bome such display of good 
spirits on the part of her nushand as 
he had given in the preposterous 
outbreak which it has fallen in our 
way to notice. 

In the present instance her change 
of demeanour was neither unnoticed 
nor unappreciated by her observant 
guests. Mr. Meadows, thoush epi- 
curism was not his forte, led the way 
and praised every thing on table; 
and, to keep his host in good humour 
with himseu, pretended not to under- 
stand the stale joke when asked if he 
knew the Latm for roasted pig, and 
replied demurely, " Porculus tostus ;" 
wherefore the vicar chuckled exceed- 
ingly at having " caught him,** and 
added, pompouSy, — 

^ No, sir. In sociefy if s the same 
as the lAtm for goose. Three letters, 
b, r, and y, spell brandy. Give me 
half a glass, Tunothy !** 

When the ladies retired and left 
him teteit'tete with such an " en- 
tertainer," the curate could scarcely 
repress a groan, and drearily enough 
did he pass the next hour in listening 
to peevish murmurines and com- 
nlamings such as a child might have 
felt ashamed to utter. 

" Very hard," was the " poor rich 
man*s** favourite expression. It was 
" very hard" that he couldn't enjoy 
himself like other people in ridmg 
or walking ; " very hard" that his 
appetite often failed him; "very 
hard" that certain things he liked 
should disagree with him, &c. &c. &c. 
But the most abominable complaint 
of all was of the dulness of his nome 
and the low spirits of his unfortunate 
wife. " Can*t think how it is," he 
growled, " usen*t to be so when first 
married. Has her own way. Does 
as she likes. Humph! Very hard! 
Isn't it, eh?" 

" Yes, sir !" said our curate, some- 
what sternly, and scarcely able to 
repress his rising indignation, ^it 



ship. Indeed, the change hi has tone 
and look, or mayhap some iali^ 
struggling of an inwara monitor, had 
idr^y roused the attention and per- 
haps the suBjncion of his host, who 
exclaimed, — 

" Consideration ! solidtnde ! yietim I 
What are you talking about ? Making 
poetry agiun, I suppose, eh?" 

" So, sir," replied Mr. Meadows, 
recovering self- possesion, ^ pkm 
prose and plain truth. Tour good 
lady's habitual kindness to all is wdl 
known, and I regret exceedingly that 
lowness of spirits should be the kt 
of one who cheers the hearts of otiiers 
by her bounty. I am perfectly aware 
that the poor of your paridi almost 
daily receive 

" Pish ! the broken yictuala, or 
what we can't get through. Ho! 
ha! that's tnt/ doing. Cairt always 
have small joints, you know, and I 
hate cold dinners." 

This egr^ous avowal of the glut- 
tonous impulse driving hint to aets 
of apparent charity would probably 
have caused an abrupt close to tlie 
sitting but for the anomaliea our 
curate had witnessed in his expoi- 
ence among uncouth characteiB. like 
most younff clcrgjrmen whose lot it 
is to l)e suddenly removed from the 
congenial assodatiom of coU^e or 
the amenities of more polidied life, 
to take up their abode amid a meal 
population, he had formerly been 
surprised to find a benevolent beut 
concealed, as if purposely, beneath a 
repulsive coarseness of demeamnir ; 
and, sooth to say, repeated diaeoverte 
of the kind had not only gratified 
him at the time, but had caused him 
to adopt a theory founded an the 
belief (which has smce been so piUiMy 
expree»ed by a noble bard), tl»t 
*^ none are all evil ;" and, in spite 
of the fVailties of humanity, a sCaid- 
fast adherence to this ereed will emlile 
the inquisitive and p^i^9Q^^:^rinf^ mind 
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qmtOe some poetiY in reply to what 
yott have just sakl: — 

* I would not bear tLine enemy say so, 
Nor skalt tbou do mine eer that yiolence. 
To mmke it trustier bj tbine own report.' 

Tcra nnul not pretend to tell me, sir, 
that joa ^eel no salification in the 
luxury of feedini^ the poor and needv, 
that you experience no pleasure in 
bearing their thanks and seeing the 
nail]]^ laces of their children. No, 
no, my dear sir, you deceive yourself! 
It is not in nature. Bemember what 
you said at dinner of hkme to see 
people merry ;" and so, with good- 
natared earnestness, he continued at 
aome length to persuade his hearer 
tliat he was far from being the selfish 
creature indicated by his own words. 

Now, whether our curate's essay 
on this occaaion was the result of his 
a^Mresaid creed, or tinted with a spice 
of that acuteness displayed by the 
** CoTenanters" when, on the eve of 
battle, they prayed for and strove by 
erery means to excite m their fol- 
lowers " a gude conceit o' themselves," 
lonst remain unsettled. The effect 
pioduced was equally manifest. The 
firt, red-faced auditor listened at first 
"With a vacant stare of dumb amaze- 
ment, then shook himself into almost 
an upright position, and snorted, as 
tbonsh, like the whilom laggard of 
the north, just inoculated mth " a 
»ood eonoeit*" of himself, he " smelled 
the battle alar off;" and, finaUy, 
wben Mr.MeadowBwa38ilent,hegave 
t^Kn of bis approbation by a hideous 
grm, and something very like a yell, 
as lie exclaimed, — 

" ru be banged if you aVt right ! 
i-S^w-Z^*^^^^ at people liking to go 
and liear you preach, if you give *em 
mtfnyB sucb doctrine as that Done 
»eM mnch good as my dinner— 
px|M.v nearly. Uncommonly com- 
S?r*^^^<>feei, tobesure! Sel- 



«'The English paranhrase may 
serve our purpose as weU : — 

*Man, know thyaelf ! all irisdom centres 
there!'" 

" Very true, and I know more of 
myself than I did just now, that's 
certain!" 

" Alas ! " thought the curate, " the 
tares will spring up; but we must 
not, therefore, refrain from scatter- 
inj^ the good seed. This has been a 
miserable failure, yet 1 will not de- 
^air ! " And shortly after they were 
summoned to the drawing-room, 
where the vicar*s unusual animation 
soon excited the ladies* attention, and 
led to certain unfounded suspicions 
relative to the previous consumption 
of wine. 

" No !" said Mrs. Brammel, smiling, 
in reply to a question from the curates 
wife ; " when that is the case, he 
always goes to sleep. I know all his 
ways. He is as much delighted with 
vour husband's society, as I have 
been with yours. I hope, now the 
ice is broken, as we say, we shall see 
you often." 

Something of the same kind was 
afterwards said in his own style by 
the vicar, who, for awhile, evidently 
strove to make himself agreeable to 
the ladies. But habit is all-power- 
ful ; he had not taken his accustomed 
afternoon nap, and drowsiness came 
upon him. So he apologised and 
retired to his wonted easy chair, 
leaving Mrs. Meadows to the care of 
his good lady, and his niece busily 
engf^ed in literary chat with our 
curate. 

" I never heard of the work be- 
fore," said the latter. 

" Really I am quite concerned 1" 
exclaimed the young lady, opening 
a drawer. " You should by all means 
have sent a copy to the editor. It ia 
very influential. Yes, here is the last 
*««-.«%i^rvi. m.^ r«#AM«M«*« 774*/*/>«*/2#r.* and. 
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imporUnt mitttion, my dear nr ; and 
methinks, if you just run over a page 
or two, you will gain some light on 
the subject.*' 

Mr. Meadows took the little pamph- 
let and read with his natural un- 
suspicious credulity, and then ez« 
clauned, — 

« This docs, indeed, throw a light 
on the matter. Really I know not 
how much to thank you sufficiently! 
I have been dreaming hitherto. How 
just is thb observation," and, laying 
his finger on the page, he read, '^ ^ An 
unknown author, jMrticularly a poet, 
cannot, in these days of multifarious 
publication, hope to attract notice in 
the crowded arena of literature any 
more than he might expect it person- 
ally if mingled in the thronged con- 
fusion of a great ci^ in which he was an 
utter stranger." Then how kind and 
considerate is what follows: — * But 
&r different is the case when the 
stranger^s merits are discovered by 
those whose privilege it is to direct 
the public taste. Once introduced 
by tnem to the reading world, the 
unknown is suddenly transformed 
into an agreeable acquaintance, his 
book is upon every table, and his 
name a familiar household word. 
Thus has it been with ^e writer of 
these poems. Though not faultless, 
and here and there savouring of a 

?uerile affectation of * lisping* like 
*ope, there was much in them to 
commend ; and we commended them 
accordingly, though Mr. Rogers was, 
and still is, an entire stranger to us. 
It was our duty, and we performed 
it, as we always have and will, with- 
out fear, favour, or affection; and 
the result is, that the present edition 
has been called for by the disoeminff 
public. Had it not been for such 
notice (and we are happy to say 



haye remained cm the pdbliaher^fl 

shelves." 

" No doubt of it," said the yonng 
lady ; ** and allow me to whi«>^ in 
your ear that the unomamental Utle- 
page of your little volume is not 
likely to excite attentitm, save to 
those who happen to know Mr. 
Meadows. You must have an en- 
graved frontispiece by Stoddart to 
your next edition ^" 

" Nay, nay, spare me 1 do not bo 
ironical 1 " 

^* I am serious. Listen ! I think, 
nay, I am pretty sure, that I can get 
a notice or your work into Z%« JJe- 
corder, I have a friend who con- 
tributes, but you must assist roe when 
you are in London. Ah, how pro- 
voking 1 my unde can*t sleep, and 
is commg to us. Take the book with 
you, and wc will talk it over another 
day." 

There was something straa^lj 
cordial for him in the manner of Mr. 
Brammel's farewell to his guests di 
that evening ; and the last words he 
said to our curate were, " You're a 
queer fellow, but youVe done me 
good. Spoiled my nap, thonp^; 
couldn't sleep somehow. Keverinuid, 
good night ; you've done me good, I 
say!" 

The party addressed felt mudi 
doubt respecting the latter assertioii | 
but that what had passed between 
them was not an utter waste of time 
may be inferred finom what escaped 
Mrs. Brammel about t^i days met 
when making a friendly call at Mil- 
field Vicarage. After relying to 
an inquiry respecting her hosbiuid's 
health, she added, ^' I am thankful : 
I ought to be. I don't understand 
it He has seldom of late years been 
desirous of any one person's society 
in particular; but he is now con- 
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mSSFSCTflTLLT HTSCBIBSD TO A TOCNQ LADT WHOM THE AUTHOB 
M£T nc " TBS CAMBBIDOfi STAB." 

Thb foUowing verses came to our hands in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
In the first place, the ¥rriter*s cyp evidently kept the twopence which be had 
giren him to defray the sum charged hy her maiesty for the transmission of 
the letter. This we gather from the remarkably well- written " prepaid" 
inserted on the right-hand comer of the envelope. And, in the second place, 
the verses were not accompanied by a single line of commentary or ex- 
planation ; thus leaving every allusion completely in the dark. Both cir- 
cmnstances have caused us mortification and expense. The former omission 
obliged us to pay fourpence ; and the latter has entailed upon us the neces- 
sity of remitting the poem to our own esteemed correspondent at Cambridge, 
whose observations we have inserted in the margin, by way of commentary 
on the text. Our friend furnishes us with some particulars respecting the 
Mr, Joseph Walton of whom mention is made in the poem. This gentleman, 
it seems, is, or was, the managing director of the Star ; his vulgar appellation 
would be coachman. The introduction of a railway to Cambridge has, of 
course, considerably afifected, not only the office, but the emoluments of Mr. 
Wahofn, who is said to have long earned for himself the enviable reputation 
of being the/a«fei< man out of the University. In him our late excellent con- 
tributor, Nunrod, would have found a subject worthy of his pencil, — one 
who knew the pace, and kept it. Mr. Walton, hitimately connected during 
a long and memorable career — for it would be absurd to call his a Zj/e— 
with the most interesting economy of horses, has a due feeling of the dis- 
tinction of his situation. It may, however, be new to him, that this sym- 
pathy with equine habits was one of the characteristics of the most illustnous 
wamoTs in the early times of heroic adventure. It has, in fact, quite an epic 
stamp upon it. Accordingly, our excellent friend Professor Keble has shewn 
that the first care of Diom^, after escaping from imminent peril, is coa- 
ceming the safety of his horses. The passage occurs in the fifth book of the 
lUad: — 

Avrou X^ntoMUVt \\ eivruyas nvset ftifctf* 

*E» y IXtc^ect T^uuv fjtir IvK^nfAiieit *A;^flM«tv» 

We think that Homer was evidently upon (he road in some catmcity or 
wier ; not that he, any more than Mr. Walton, would have realised the 

x^ ^liich the Tcmnie experi«ice of Cowper supplied to his remembrance 
»t AYeston, when, speifang of the charm of slumber, he instanced him 

" Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour, 
To si«ep within the carriage more secure. 
Hi. J^ ^„di„g ., iU ope. door." ^^^^^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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On which Gray : '* With ns it rarely thunders in the spring, but in the 
Bununer frequently." Which Beattie confnmta as usual : ^ It sometimes 
thunders in the latter part of spring ; sultry day would' be an improYement, 
perhaps.** However, ne afterward made it axdummiL Now we hope awr 
Cambridge Gray will not be thought unkind to hit unknown brother Beattie. 
We are much more apprehensive about his prolixity. However, he has 
great examples to plead. Mr. ^^hias set a frame, twelve inches thidc, 
round one of his miniature rhymes; and a very remarkable poem by Mr. 
Pope, which on this occasion we shall not venture to name more rartkuUriy, 
is noticeable for the extreme copiousness of its illustrations. — O. x. 

Uegtnt Street, Feb. 11, 1845. 



THE VBBSBS BT MB. A. 



THE MOTES BT ANOTHBB HAI8D. 



Have you forgotten one noon in Oc- 
tober, 
That wavering hour, the clock 
struck four ; 
When rattling through the sound- 
ing gateway, 
Wh^^ the arms of Gunter crown 
the door, 
Waltok, not Izaak, our path di- 
recting. 
We saw the vapours through 
Lothbury glide, 
While a river, supplied by a thou- 
sand umbrellas, 
Flow*d tranquilly down the vale 
ofCheapeideP 



1. 

There is t slight anschronism id this 
description which almost rivals one mon 
famous bj an eminent divine, sometime 
chaplain to a lord-mayor. Mr. Walton's 
hour of departure was JifUen mhtutet t9 
four precMy, The arms of Gunter most 
be the ornamental work on the puffii 
which were wont to be sold in the shop 
at the comer of the Belle Saavage. The 
parody on Mr. Wordsworth is not bad. 



n. 

Have you forgotten it ? Susan and 
Wood Street, 
The thrush and the mountain, the 
cottage and trees ; 
Wordsworth and nature, and that 
very young gentleman 
Sitting silent and grim with a 
bridffe on his knees : 



Who hast— 

** At the comer of Wood Street, whsQ 

daylight appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings load, it has 

sung there three years ; 
Poor Susan has pass'd by the spot, and 

has beard 
In the silence of morning the song of the 

bird." 
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liaiiarejoareBiiiAbtf thtm. Do 
not Itee 
A TisioQ of bloom in the corner re- 
cUniBBf 
Dark loekft, flnridng efaeeks, uid t 
black satin bonnet, 
lake a doud on the hanrest-moon 
mistily shining! 
There yon sat *mid yonr treaaores : 
a greyhound in marble>— 
A keepsake, you said^ fh>m a cou- 
iininBome; 
ItfiflB Bremer, Miss Lambert, and a 
very stiff cart-horse. 
With barrds and dimy ibr your 
brother at home. 



An Italian greyhound in ahbuter was 
ft r«ry milikdy trticU of virtA fbr a 
young lady to carry witb bar in tha 
ooacb : anlaaa, indead» which teams 
urobabia, this was the (dantical young 
female of wham the Aastriaa wanderer, 
Kobli haa giran ao touching a detorip- 
tion in a recent tour to Wincheater. The 
other companions appear to have been 
Misa Bremer, the noreliat; and Miss 
Lambert, the workwoman ; both unex« 
oeptionable. O Aen, in anndry ooraera of 
« Stara" and " Rocketa" have I aeen 
yonr wisdom, dear Misa Lambert, in ac. 
tire operation. Many a fbrget-meuiot 
has begun to bloasom betwaan Bishop- 
gate and Ro3r8ton :^ 

** The needle plied its buay task. 
The pattern grew, the well-defined 

•a war, 
Wronght patiently into the snowy Iswn, 
Opened its bosom ; bud, and leaves, and 

r'gs, 
g tendrils, gracefilly disposed, 
Folh>w*d the nimble finger af the fair." 



IV. 
Road to the Muses* hftunt! Toa^Mr. 
Htmarsh, 
Would fain go to sleep ^ith your 
pencil in grief, 
Kor wake, till red (Ire ftnd waiter at 
WadeMnill, 
With muffins ftnd mutton-chops, 
brought you relief. 
But not ^en^ gentle Stranger, the 
journey was tedious. 
When Chaucer^s good Miller swung 
by with his sack ; 
Aad Squire and Scholar sprang up 
fh>m dim hedges, 
TUl the pilgrims of Canterbury 
woond at his bade 1 



This invooatian to Mr. Titmttrsk is 

very appropriate, as he might justly in- 
clude a riiit to Wadesmili amoog hie 
•< Roadside Sketches." Here all the 
Cambridge coaches, in their up and down 
journeys, used to stop ; ana many are 
the recollections of evaporated half- 
crowns which the name recalls to tvery 
Cantab ! The allusion to Chancer and 
his Miller would bo improved by an 
erudite scholiast, llie writer is only 
employing a periphrasis to say that the 
" Star splashed into rrtimptn^n, within 
two or three miles of Cambridge. The 
spot is famous in the poetry of Chaucer. 
Notable old Peck, whom Professor Smjrtb 
told a friend of ours, ha juat tvMembered 
when an undergraduate, as a ^aafr fitce 
of antiquitVt once held the living of 
irumpington. 
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Look! Uiere is gttj F^«a>Toke, aU 
sombre and lonely, 
"Wth antiqutt/s sanctity breallied 
o*er its &oe ; 
Where dear Martyr Bidley mutters 
Greek in the garden, 
And Spenser engarlands the Queen 
of his grace. 

VL 

Onward we sweep, by the Bull and 
the Eagle, 
Your white finger brushing the 
mist from the glass; 
While the vapouring lamp-light the 
shadow of Walton 
On Deighton*s dark shutter flings 
gaunt as we pass. 
Not then all deserted, as he of the 

Delighted to hail thee, thou lore 
of a town! 
But frequent wax-wick, in the win- 
dows of Green Street, 

Told how rapidly spread the con- 
tagion of gown. 



Paurs Epitlles. and the post saw 

•addr«am«idf«ans. Tbe loadj itilliMtt 
of PemteotM is fcry welL GwrfaHiti 
cbtnn. After he Imil qawreUed wilfc 
Peterboase sod remoTed to Pembroke, he 
wrote to Dr. Whwton, « I em lor the 
preteot eztranwiy well kxlged here, aad 
ui qukt 9$ tn tkt Grand Ckoitretuf. 



6. 

I euf^Kise Mr. A. refers to tbat io- 
g^nioui perfton, Mr. Thomas Grar, the 
author of an EUgy in a Country Cftwrcfc- 
yard, who held a profesaorahip wilhoat 
erer lecturing, and lired all hia life in 
Cambridge without erer liking ic He 
bad a friend, one Dr. Clarke, a phjaidan 
at Epaom ; to this worthy be wiote, 
August W, 1760, •• 1 woold wUh to coo. 
tinue here till Michaelmas ; but I fear I 
must come to town much sooner. Cam- 
bridge is a delight of a place now there 
is nobody in it. 1 do beliore jrou woirid 
like it, if you knew what it was without 
inhabitants. It is they, I assure you, 
who get it an ill name and spvX it. 
So far Gray ; but some of the r^ideots, 
M.A/s of forty years* standing, are oer- 
tainly rather odtons. Matthew Prior had 
them evidently in bis eye, when, risiag 
abore hnaself, he wrote, — 
«' A celebrated membor of the schools 
Pass'd gravely in, with slow majestic 

pace, 
The pride of useless leaming ia bis fMe." 

Green Street is a notorious haunt of 
freshmen, in trepidation for lodnngs, 
and anxious about Chapel and Deaa. 
At this moment the two-pair placards are 
rapidly coming down (October 14). 



vn. 

Lords of the trencher-eap, Commons, 
andCnrtain! 
Fhnid Smiths of Catherine, Joneses 
of Keys! 



Gray declared that he never sat down 
to compose without reading Spenser to 
kindle his fancy. The French preacher, 
Boordaloue, always paid his respeeto to 
Homer. The present writer appears to 



vaifnod ht« finarffm at 
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dvraig « rtoent ?Mk to MalWek. It 
now plaoed mmm^ hb gooftogieal tn 
•omt. witli an oDicfam on tho book 



troo* 



Dr. Cock burn. Tne remaindor of the 
sttnza requires UlostrttioD. The " Nor* 
'* are gentleaoo who write and 



publish dull esMTi on religious mbjocts* 
which ore libemUy rewarded with lomll 
gold medals and oblivion ; the ** Sea- 
tomans" do similar work in verm, and 
are recompensed with money and ditto. 
Perhsps, indeed, they receive a larger 
portion of the second article, even thiMi 
their fellow.labourefs, the Norrisians. I 
am unable to ex plain the fiihle of the 
bees : 1 oertaioly never heard of a Sea- 
tonion prize* winner on who$9 Up$ thtjf h*d 
utUtd, 



VIIL 
Our journey is ended, for here is the 
poat-ofBce, 
And Sidney*s, white Alms-house 
for stray mathematics ; 
Where one gattering dip seems to 
say that a sizar 
Is upsetting the Little>go Greek 
in the Attics. 
Tou must hid me farewell, for here 
is your uncle, 
Cap, gaiters, and homhasin M.A. 
from Queen's ; 
Dear elaflnc hospital ! where elderly 
gentlemen 
Scare Theolc^*s hlood from its 
faee on the screens. 



8. 

Mr. A. speidLB with ?«ry Ktlls resnect 
for the feelings of small colleges. Whr 
Sydney and Queen's should come in, with 
Catherine, for so lorge a shsre of hie 
mom, I cannot tell. 'I'lie *• elderiy gen- 
tlemen" must be flie ten-year men, with 
whom Queen's swarms. Tbev keep their 
nsmes nine yeanionthe boerds, and then 
issue forth in the full plomage of a B.D., 
which presently moulu off into the raven 
feathers of a D.D., to the astonishment 
and admiration of the vulgar. The last line 
will be very obscure to your unacademi- 
cal readers. It alludes to the custom of 
fixing the names of the candidates on the 
doors of the schools or hall, which are 
called icreem. 



IX. 

Good by! but I know why these 
shades you are visiting ; 
Ytmr brother a Junior Sc^h, run 
over 
By Orator Crick's Areadian Latin, 
Fresh from the bloom of pastoral 



9. 

Mr. Crick is the public orator ami 
tutor of St. John's ; I suppose this un- 
happy Johnian was on his *• side." In 
the following stanza, Mr. A. thinks it be- 
coming to \rtdu\ge hia il^mum. apon the 
proCune nomenduture of that college. 
One of the few good puns ever made 
WM that to which he apparently glancea. 
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Whwv are you TMikli'di redoubUblt 
JohnianF 
On what organ of Bacon now ttiika 
youthekfjp 
Where have you pUed up your pea- 
cocks and snow-balls ? 
Are you gone to some euney clo0« 
to the sea? 
When did you burst your cloud, 
gallani iBiieaS) 
From the heights of your fame 
striding radiantly down P 
When did your publish your Journal 
with Murray, 
And when did your larum first 
startle the town? 



XL 

But why should I ask of your talents 
or history, 
Whether Newman or Noel bind 
your neck to the car ? 
When I talk of your doings, I thmk 
of your sister, 
And your pea(»cks only waft me 
again to the "Star?" 
What has become of you, sweetest of 
travellers ? — 
Is a Devonshire vicarage blooming 
for you ? 
Have your sorrows, if sorrows you 



10. 

Peftcodc, Um present Dean of £]y, and 
formerly the most popular tutor who 
e?er bad a side io Trinitj ; SnowbaH, a 
Fellow of St. John's ; both welUknown 
writers on mathemadoal subjects. Pea- 
cock's Algebra is a book of philoaopbio 
excellence. Mr. A. seems to select them 



for the sake of ioflictiog a pun upon their 
It must be confessed thet be is 



quite unblemished by soy excessiFe re- 
nerttion for authority ; and, as for adula- 
tion, it is unknown to him. " Nothing 
is so great an instance of ill manners at 
ilatterv* If you flatter all the company, 
you please none ; if you flatter only one 
or two, you affront the rest." He has 
followed Swift's advice. It is certainly 
a singular way of complimenting the 
relative of a friend, to compare him to 
that hero whom Pope supposes to hare 
b«en the peculiar favourite of Dulness. 
Mr. A. was evidently acquainted with 
the verses, though it seems not to have 
•ecorded with his plsn to aeknowMge 
any obligations. Here they are : — 

" Threucb school and coUife thy kind 

shield o'ercast. 
Safe and unseen the young ^neas past ; 
Thence, bursting glorious, aU at oooe let 

down, 
Stuaa'd with his giddy larum half the 

town.*' 

11. 

A few verses lower down, Mr. A. 
professes to have ^ vety intaliifMce 
which he here desires; and certainly 
those persons who told him that the 
lady's eyes were faded eeuld ha^e in- 
formed him whether she was living in 
Devonshire. However, this is a fi^re 
of speech not unknown to the best poets ; 
we recognise it in Homer and Virgil, and 
our own Shakspeare^ Its beauty comiais 
in asking a question, and then answeriB| 
ft It will be remembered that Dr. SMiuel 
Johnsoft was exttvAsly indigaant with 
the late Mr« Thomas 6f»y> te seslting 
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Dm ilM bMMlMi «nilb*f gTMB trtt 

Doet the soMMr bevn Ml w«lh 

ftinto- lustre? 

Aad looking at «to to tliotopdo yoa 

see 

Of kaf-like hopes « kiodlizig clas- 

tMT? 

xra. 

They tell me your dark brown ejes 
arefkded. 
That your rich carnation cheek is 
pale; 
Bat Beauty's smile is tenderer, shaded 
By a glimmering fold of Sorrow's 
veiL 
And I think the moon is nerer so 
dear 
To the pMising poet, as when be 
se^> 
On the slambcring bird in the red* 
dening wood, 
A long ray drop firom the wUten- 
ing trees. 

XIV. 
linger you, lady, where two roads 
meet? 
Spring, with its winding path 
smooth and green, 
And purple Summer with roses sweet, 
Tet here and there a bramble 
seen? 
Twice five yean, in thdr awfUl race, 
Have flown to the antediluvian 
gron^ 
Sfaiee yon and I fVom thsit shooting 
"Star,- 
With its shower of sparks, came 
down at the Hoop I 



Hallaai immtU af MSkaa, m/ml m^tic i 
and it was not a bad oritieisaA of Cole* 
ridge to call Milton a mutical poet. W ho 
hae ercr ttnutf loga t liaf so maay names 
ofnekMljl 



19. 

Sorely the first two lines are rather 
affected ; the remaining six please me 
much better. The moonlight dropping 
through the leaves upon the bird waa 
something of the naturulnets of William 
Brown. The long ray is a translation 
from oaa of the Offtflr dramatiaia, 1 ferfst 
which. 



14. 
According to the insinuations of these 
lines, the lady of the •* Star " mutt be 
aboTS thirty. The slluaion to the ante- 
diluvian group comes from Young, and 
Skins nothing from the joumey. The 
oop is a famous hotel, not far from the 
house where Bishop Jeremy Taylor was 
bom. Here Mr. Walton always resigned 
his sceptre into the bands of the one fair 
spirit, who seemed to be bis minister on 
these occasions. Honour to his name ! 
Such a finger will never again wield the 
reins. Silius Italicus bad aaid of the 
helm of a ship, that it heard the hand of 
the steerar^a bold image ; let us say the 
same of the mouths of the leaders, — 
** Procurrunt levitate agili, docilttqut rf. 

gen (is 
Audivme nuinum, Latio cum milite pup* 
pes." 

Digitized b^B. "liv. 39SiJ 
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So it has been with you and with me, 
lady! 
In life*8 changeful garden, when 
the booghs to and fro 
Rare ehequer*d the ground, or with 
bloom or with darkness, 
As the cloud or the sunshine 
breathed a shade or a glow. 



And well wrote that ttormj old mitn, 
Sam Johnaon. to recraoat Mrs. Thnler— 
*' I can now fiod a aoflt place on 1117 pil- 
low. Last Digfat wa3 cool, and 1 reued 
well, aad tlNs moniiiig I haro Inen a 
friend at a poetical difficulty. Here is 
now a gtimpae of daylight agmin ; but 
Iiow near is the erening none can tell." 
So it ii in Pekin and Bolt Coort; first 
the bard, then the soft pillow ; daylight, 
and evening ; the storm and the rainbow ^ 
our patb ^dowy. and now bright. 



XVI. 
Then marrel not; seldom in dark 
modem weather, 
If the golden branch bloom, does 
the Eden-burd shew it; 
Cythera despatches no silvery heralds 
To pluck myrtle-boughs for the 
couch of a poet! 
Nor beckons her son, unbinding his 
arrows. 
While his wings with the dew of 
the rose-leaves are damp, 
To sprinkle, like flower-rain, over 
his slumber. 
The hues of his plume, and the 
light of his lamp! 



16. 

Mr. A. is rery ingenious in his classi- 
cal reminiscenocs, which leads me to 
suppose that he is going out next Janu- 
ary, in which case I wish him a good 
place in the Tripos, and welt up in the 
Ops. He has here a pretty allusion to 
the doves that shewed yEneas the way 
to his father im Umbo, It has been wetl 
remarketl that Virgil entertained a par- 
ticular regard for the dove, as our o^n 
Milton seems to have done Ibr the nighu 
iHgaU, The most exquisite passage in 
the JEne'ui describes a dove disturbed in 
itsnest (b.v. 213):— 

** Qualis spelunca subito commoCa co- 

Inmba, 
Cui domus ct dulces lalebroso in pumice 

uidi, 
Ferlur in arva volans, plauaumqoe ex- 

territa pennis 
Dat tecto iiip^ntem ; mox aere tapsaquieto 
Uadil iter hquidum, celeres oeqne eom* 

moret alas." 

Every word, like a fold of Titian, or a 
leaf of Claude, or a sail of Vnndenrdde, 
has its own apt expression and colour. 
The gatherinp^ of the myrtle to strew 
over the poet is merely imitated. Mr. A. 
doubtless remembered the cliarming pic« 
ture in P'mdar (ode ii. p. 150) of % child 
concealed by his mother among the grass 
and lilies, and Horace's delicious nana- 
ti ve of his own adventure, when overcome 
by sleep, the doves covered him with 
green boughs :.~ 
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XYDL 

Bkit, lady, ineCliUn m Kib thd:e 
gutter 
Two Gtites of loTelinesSy most di- 
vine; 
An ang^l sUnds at either Portal, 

Fteding a fire upon either shrine. 
One is of ooloiuieeB diamond, elear ; 
The other of ruby, q^lendidly 
ilnth*d; 
The crowd round the first is eager 
and gay, 
That round the second is lonely 
and hushed. 



17. 

Tba traMtdoa is aot indtcatod. b«t tbs 
writer leeaM to ttk« ap the thMty of 
eompimmthn, md to contsnd with Virfil ; 
•boat wkoM fralM, of qalls « diibfMit 
ckMmetw, eoBMiU Bkibop Warburloti. 
Div. Leg. lib. ii. and ProfoMor K«Ut, 
FrmL xniz. 



XVUL 
And the eoloarle» diamcaid Gate is 
Youth, 
And Hope is the Angel that 
beckons yon in ; 
And monmfaller Age is the ruby 
Gate, 
Where Memory sits your steps to 
win. 
Hie light of the one is the bloom 
which Joy 
Brings from a thousand resplend- 
ent bowers ; 
And the fiame of the other is fed by 
the leaves 
Which Experience culls from the 
withered flowers. 



XIX. 
BeautiAil both ! but when the Angel 
That ruby-hued Portal dravrs 
aside. 



19. 

Mr. A. would probably refer to Ww- 
ton's history for iUustrAtioiiii oC thwo 
magical mirrors which h^fo gite» •« 
many lights to romanoo. 
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XX. 

Tbm, wben I linger to-nigfat in the 
gateway 
Of Memory, whoee Angd now 
breathes in my fttee, 
A tenderer ray from Youth's beau- 
tiful Portal 
Seems to kindle a lovelier glow 
through the place. 
And all the warm colours of dove's- 
neck, or rainbow, 
That embellished and brighten'd 
our spring in its bloom, 
Seem to blend in one frame to en- 
circle your portrait, 
As it sparkles on every wall in the 
room. 

XXL 
Then, farewell for ever! as dear as 
you're handsome. 
Still in your eye may Love's pur- 
ple gleams run ; 
I can think of you here till the au- 
tumn leaves vanish, 
And our limes are all blossom with 
summer and sun ! 
And surely tVas fit that you, a fair 
Spirit 
Descending to earth from your pa- 
lace afar. 
Should leave your own face in the 
heart of a pilgrim, 
Whom you met in your own bright 
conveyance — a " Star." 

TVm. CoU. Comb. 
October 3(f . 



2a 

V«rY good, and hoba the wone be. 
cause in one line it recells an edminble 
ptssage of Taylor. He has been illoa- 
trating Lneian's expansion of die Greek 
piorerb, that man is a bubhU, " But if 
the bubble stands the shock of a bugger 
drop, and outlives the chanoee oft duld, 
of a careless nurse, of drowning in a peil 
of water, of being oTerhid by a sUepincf 
servant, or such little accidents, then the 
youDg man dances like a bubble empty 
and ^y, and shines like « dove*s neck, cr 
the image rf a rainhom, which hath no 
substance, and whose very imaging and 
colours are fantastical."— Hci/jr Dyitig, 
chap. i. sec. 1. 



21. 

The avenue of limctrees at the back 
of Trinity is famous for iu beauty ; stand. 
ing under the archway of the New Coort. 
and looking down the walk, the spectator 
feels how 

" Awful is the consecrated roo^ 

lle-eohoing pious anthems; while be- 
neath 

The ehequer'd eurth seemi reeUoss m a 
flood 

Brusb'd by tlie wind. So si)orlive is the 
light 

Shot tliTough the boughs, it dances as 
they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling qui^, 

And dark'ning and enlight*ning, as the 
leaves 

Ploy wanton, evVy moment, ev'ry apot," 

Cowper, who wrote these verses to hon- 
our the chestnut- trees at Weston, has not 
forgotten the ezquiaite chai«cteristic of 
the lime, when speaking {Task. b. i.) of 
the odours it diffuoes in the eTemag. 
My esteemed friend, the present Master, 
whose rooms, while a fellow, overiooked 

«!.:• »«A«..a m.iaf lta«a AfVpn inkalAil th« 
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A PASSAGE IN TBE LIVES OF RUBEKS AND HEMBRANDT. 



Or Uie ercsung of All Saints* Dbj, 

in the year 16— a little party of 

trtTellm were trending their weary 

\ way along the rugsed highroad that 

fktds firom Lim through Juliers to 
the oMdty of Cologne. Of all nights 
^ of the year the superstitions feelmgs 
of the Flemish and the Walloons 
surround that of the 1st of Kovem** 
ber with the greatest terrors. What 
the WalpUrgisnacht is to the Ger- 
mans, this horrible nisht is to the 
natives of Fhinders, Brabant, and 
the banks of the Moselle. The 
*^ hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and 
reds,** which the warlocks and witches 
were dancinfr in old AUoway Kirk 
before jolly Tarn O'Shanter were as 
child's |day when compared with the 
^f supernatural and eldritch perfonn- 
' aneea on All Saints* night in the re- 
' gkms mentioned. The dead at mid- 
ni^^ arise fix>m their rank sepul- 
chres, and, shrouded in their reeking 
graTe-dothes, haunt the abodes of 
those whom, while living, they had 
injured, in the hope of obtaining 
firom their lips a prayer for their fu- 
ture repose. Then the sorcerer is 
allowed most powerfully to use his 
abominable ar^ and the vnioii her 
foolest incantations. Theu, for the 
spatce of twelve hours, the angel Ga- 
iMicl raises his foot, benestli which 
lies groaning the captive demon, who, 
naing with his accursed maUcc, 
I ^fS^^^^y proceeds to scatter his 
I OMdly temptations among the weak 
■ v"* ?^"^^* Then the air teems with 
: noalale spirits, and the earth engen- 
i dew aU that is vile and filthy. 
\ r»ot a creature was to be seen 

movuu; along the road to break the 
^ teadiul soutude surrounding the 



ffirl with my doak, and lie down in 
uiis sheltered hollow. I will endea- 
Tonr to keep aninoation in our An* 
tonio*s limbs.** 

The wife followed her hndiand's 
directions, and the party for some 
time lay down in silence and sadness. 
But the snow fell more thickly, the 
wind blow more sharply, and the 
cold became more and more intense. 
The husband arose and found his 
Avife speechless, thoroughly benumb- 
ed, and heavy >Ndth sleep. Her death 
was certain, unless sne could be 
aroused. He shook her and called 
her by every endearing name, but in 
vain. lie raised her in his arms and 
tried to make her walk; but she 
reeled and fell down, and in her &11 
her infant daughter escaped from her 
arms, and received a wound on Its 
forehead. He picked up tho crying 
child and tried to stanch the blood. 

*' Antonio,'' said the unhappv man, 
in a tone of despair, ^^ creep close to 
thy mother's side, and place over her 
this additional covering, while I carry 
thy sister witli me and look about 
for assistance." 

He doffed his coat and nlaecd it, 
with tlio cloak, over his naif-dead 
wife and his sou. Tresently the 
sound of a distant clock came uowly 
cchoii]^ throuffh the lazy and in&eted 
air. The husband for a moment lis- 
tened; he knew the sound was 
waited from the church-towers of 
Cologne, which could not be fiur dis- 
tant, and he darted forward, bearing 
his wounded infant in his anna. 

He ran unceasingly, and reached 
the city gate, round which were 
lounging a number of Spanish sol- 
ars, and rushing up to > small 
^^^nn \\t^ AoarArlv Afllted the wav to 
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you come to, and you are sure to be 
right." 

^ Master Bembrandt f* said a se- 
cond. " Gro straieht ahead and fol- 
low your nose, and you cannot fail to 
get to the old curmudgeon's house." 

^Master Rembrandt!" exclaimed 
a third. ^* Turn to the risht, and after 
that to the left, and then go right 
forward round the comer and across 
the churchyard, and you will see a 
laige house without door or windows ; 
you must then drop down the chim- 
ney, and you will b« sure to sec your 
friend seated at his fire." 

All this was followed by a round 
ci laughter. 

" For merc/ssake !" faltered forth 
the poor distracted traveller, ^^ shew 
me tne way to the house of my dy- 
ing wife's uncle. Master Rembrandt." 

Just at that moment up came a 
little, short, hump-backed individual, 
a tailor by trade, who held a lantern 
in his hand. The police r^ulations 
of Cologne directed that every in- 
habitant should carry a lantern after 
nightfoU. The little man was an 
Italian himself, and had, from his 
broken accents, recognised a coun- 
tryman in the straiieer. The tailor's 
heart melted at the sight of tlie 
wretched &ther with the tender in- 
fant in his arms. 

" Come along," said ^faster Nicho- 
las Borruelo, the humpback, ^^111 
shew you the way to Master Rem- 
brandt's, though he will never at 
this late hour open his door to any 
human being, especially on the night 
of All Saints. However, we'll try ; 
so come along, friend." 

" But my wife and my poor boy, 
what will Deoome of themF Hiey 
lie without the city, and are dving. 
K I lose much more time it will he 
too late," exclaimed the agonised 



mvself poor, still, with the bkssiiK 
of God, they shall not, on this coJd 
and comfortless night, stand in need 
of assistance!" 

The stranger readily aasented, and 
the little tailor forthwith aeoosted 
some of the soldiers, and in a aony 
Flemish paitrig explained to them hu 
companion's miserable condition. A 
kind-hearted drummer caught the 
child fh>m the straneer's anna and 
took it into the guard-house b^re 
a rousing fire, while four soldicn, 
with theur sergeant's permiwioii, 
lighted torches, and accompanied the 
husband and the tailor throng the 
city gate. It was mth difiicnlty that 
the party could keep pace wiui the 
eager stranger, who ran alon^ slxwt- 
ing the names of Margarita and An- 
tonio. But the snow was &Uing 
more Uiickl^f than ever, and the 
>riud had arisen into much louder 
gusts. It was impossible that the 
sufferers could hear his calla. A 
sudden lull of the tempest, howerer, 
enabled them to hear a feeUe cry, 
and then tliey discovered the iwnme, 
where the wife and bov were lying 
almost buried under a drift of anofw. 
Had they tarried a few momeBts 
longer they would certainly hare 
l)ecu too late. The tailor entreated 
the soldiers to bear along tendoly 
the speechless wife, while he took 
young Antonio under his own pro- 
tection ; and as they entered the city 
he dcnred the iwrt^ to proceed to 
the narrow street which contained his 
abode. The soldiers Uie more retdily 
complied since the distance was not 
very &r from the guard-hoose. As 
they were going along, Nicholas Bor- 
ruelo, by dint of hard qoeitiomng, 
discovered that the strangei's bssk 
was Francesco NetcelH ; that he was a 

native of Venice ; that he had made 

- » ••« .* ■% « 
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WW, tad, aiWr liaving the wife and 
Bttiii dmug:bter laid upon his bed, 
M utimiBtd tbe soldiers with many 
jy*^ ftnd^ blowing up tbe fire, 
Aeed aesttrfor NctcclH and his boy 
Antonio, l^etoelli sank into his seat, 
nd gased motionlesB and unmean- 
jiigly at tbe fire, like one hi a trance, 
lae boy appeared also in a stupor. 
Nidbolia Borm^o bustled about, now 
trying to arouae the husband, now 
diveaUug Ae >Tife of her wet gar- 
BKnts and covering her with the 
, wannest dothinff his poor lodging 
I coold afford, liaving previously 
J wanned it before his fire. The 

ifinrmer was stnpified and dead to his 
eaUs and entreaties, the latter was so 
benmnbed that she was motionless 
f and rigid as marble. It might be the 
\ eold wbi^ had operated upon the 
; yoiuig man 8 limbs, it niight be de- 
at his desolate i)Ositiou which 
wringing his heart and had 
bim speechless. Nicholas Hor- 
mdo rummaged in a cupboard, and 
drew Ibrih from its extremity an old- 
fiMbiuiicd bottle, caref\illy corked up, 
eooCauning some rare and exquisite 
bmody. This was care^lly kept as 
» Acmne boncke for hinisell, but his 
generous heart made bun lay aside 
an tbooghts of his own comfort^ al- 
t ls n wg b an audible sigh escaped him 
Mlie x^urcd some of the precious 
limftor upon a piece of rag, with 
w^icb be carefully rubbed the lips 
&ee^ and hands, of the senseless lady. 
JVbt a long time he laboured in vain ; 
^JJ^ •^ length, she gradually opened 
«or eyes, and, stretching forth her 
mpj^m a fiunt yoice demanded her 

-A*t25fT *^^y "^ signora," exclaim- 

^imue bnmpbacked Borruelo ; " here 

xtiCTare, all warm and comfortable." 

^^^^ gomg up to NctceUi, he 



his eyes, looked around him, then 
recognised his wife and children, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 

^*We are saved, deareet Marga* 
rita! we are saved T at length ex- 
claimed Francesco. 

But Marearita looked first at the 
wounded innmt, and then at the atu- 
mfied Antonio. Francesco compre- 
nended her meaninj^, and groaned 
with a look of despair. 

^ Messire Netcelii,** said the hump- 
back, ** I am shocked at your ingra- 
titude. Phice your trust in the 
blessed Virgin and the holy sainta. 
Your wife has been re8t<»ea to you, 
why should not your children be 
fdso saved ? Arise and assist me to 
restore animation." 

Netcelli arose with difliculty, and 
assisted the good tailor in his eflforti. 
The children o|>ened their eyes and 
emiled upon their mother. 

''Now, then," said the Italian 
painter, '' now is tlic time to go and 
demand aid at the hands of my nnde 
Kembrandt. I will tell him of our 
misfortunes and our miserable plight, 
and he cannot refuse us." 

The tailor shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and with a sneer replied,-- 

^' You may as well demand aid and 
consolation from a door-poet; but, 
since you are bent upon going, I will 
accompany you to the quarter of the 
Jews, wlicre the old gentleman re- 
sides, lie is not only a pamter, but 
an usurer, and Heaven have mercy 
upon his victims. May you be suc- 
cessful in your appeal, though I 
much doubt it." 

The humpback lighted his lantern, 
and was about to take his cloak 
from the bed; but, on second 
thoughts, he left it as a covering for 
the sick mother. He then beckoned 
to the sti-anger, and led the way to 
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now and then h% looked anxiously 
around and behind him, as though 
he expected to aee a troop of ghosts 
and goblins in the fhll eiyoyment of 
their unholy Sabbath. He hurried 
his companion along, and at last 
reached the quarter of the Jews, a 
district under the ban of all good 
Christian souls, and rendered yet 
more detestable by its being shut in 
on one side by an extensive and 
abandoned burying-groud. Borruelo 
pointed out to Netcdli a large white 
house, flanked on each side by a 
small tower. It stood within a large 
s^aoe of ground, surrounded by a 
high wall ; its windows overlooked 
the cemetery. Altogether, the house 
had a gloomy, desolate, and aban- 
doned appearance. The Italian 
painter approached a low, narrow 
ooor, which was, for security, thickly 
covered with iron plates, and rang 
the bell. The sound was instantly 
answered by the fierce barking of 
several dogs. 

He paused, waited, listened atten- 
tively ; but no footsteps were heard. 
He sounded the bell again and again, 
but to as little purpose, while the 
ftiry of the dogs was increased to a 
tenfold degree. Again he sounded, 
when suddenly the dogs ceased their 
barking. The tailor and his compa- 
nion heard many a bolt and bar with- 
drawn, and an inner door opened, 
and the dull echo of a heavy footstep 
descending some steps into the court* 
yard. This was followed by the 
sound of an old man's dry, hollow 
cough. They waited for the opening 
of the outer gate until their patience 
was exhausted, and then Netoelli gave 
another pull at the bell, which rang 
as if it would split. They then 
learned vthy it was that the footsteps 
were heard in the court-yard, for m 
an instant the loosened dogs bounded 
insavaiielViryaflrainsttheaoor. Thev 



the festlTal of the dead, andereiyiBO* 
ment I expect to see some of them ite 
up in thdr feariVil winding-aheetL 
Oh, Messire Netcelli ! if ytm did hot 
know what dreadful tales peojde tell 
of the diabolieal goings on in that 
dismal churchyard. The apectroi 
and imps of darkness sometimes pro* 
ceed from the graves and ehanid* 
house to old Rembrandt^s man- 
sion, and there the^ enioy them- 
selves in a rare jubilee. The 
mansion stood empty for tvenbr 
long years ; no one was bold enoogfa 
to buy it ; every body feared visits 
from the dead bodies in the burying* 
ground. But old Rembrandt was 
not to be lightened ; he bought the 
house dirt cheap, for a mere old 
song ; fbr, to save a hundred florinsi 
he would take up his abode at the 
very gates of the infernal regions. 
He need not be afraid of robben, 
for, besides those dogs, they say he 
has made a bargain with an unearthly 
imp, who every night keepa gaud 
by squatting upon his money-chest 
Let lu along-^let us along, wad all 
the saints grant that we may reaeh 
home in a whole skin, and without 
meeting any spectres or witches I ** 

He seized the young painter by 
the arm, and almost dragged hhn 
along, for the noise of the cnsp snow 
imder their feet, and the low, plaint- 
ive murmur of the wind, which was 
again rising, made him fancy thai he 
heard tlie lamentation of some rest^ 
less and despairing unsubstantial be- 
inff. Dispirited, and >vith hk heart 
aching with deep grief, and a thoo- 
sfmd torturing anxieties, the yaaag 
man allowed himself to be led along 
with silent submission. By the time 
he reached the tailor's abode, he was* 
moreover, thoroughly overcome vith 
fatigue, while he was fearf^ to enter, 
because of apprehension of new ca- 
lamity. He staarflrered aminat the 
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At Tioleoee of tiie wind, which miiH 
1m« Mown in fierce gusts through 
dH In^Oicen easement. He f^lt about 
WA he came to the bedside, and, 
MhUching £»rward his bands, they 
CMdontered the cold and stiff body 
of his iniknt child, around which 
were twined in Ibnd endearment the 
ams of its mother. Nicholas Bor* 
rtttk) followed slowly, in silence and 
aectei ocmstemation. He marched to 
tha comer of the room where should 
bate stood his cupboard, and where 
he aought his tinderbox. But the 
wind had overturned his cupboard, 
the floor was thickly strewn with 
fi]ig«nent8 of broken plates and 
kitdien utensils, and the tinderbox 
conld nowhere be found. He was 
aftaid of passing the remainder of 
the night in the cold and in dark^ 
neaa, and he called on Netcelli for 
aaaivtance. But no answer was re- 
turned. A cry of anguish would 
hare been more consoling than that 
appalling silence ; the tailor got 
fnghtened, and, rushing into the 
sCiiet, ran towards the guard-house. 
An the aoldicTsknew him for a kind- 
hearted little fellow; they invited 
him in, and made room for him be- 
fore the fire. He warmed himself, 
and escpressed his worst fears; and 
the sergeant ordered two soldiers to 
aoeompany him to his lodgings, with 
kalems and a bottle of wine. In his 
hurry he had left the door open; 
fltt bis arrival he found it closed. 
He hammered at the door, but in 
vain ; not a sound was heard in 
reply. The soldiers were just about 
breaking open the door, when Bor- 
m^o bethought him that the key 
waa in his pocket. He opened and 
^rtcy d, and their jms r^ted on a 
dreadful si^t. The mother and 
ytmngest child were lying d^ upon 
the bed, on one corner of wWch, also, 
^ bosb^d Was leated, deadly pale, 
wit h bag gard countenance, protrud- 

the boy Ajitonio waa struggling in 
vMent connilaionB. 
** Gracious heavens I" exdairvtawi 



With this he fell inio a chair, 
covered his face with his two handf, 
and for some moments gave way to 
silent and deep grief. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had lighted 
a blazing fire of wood, and with some 
boards stopped up the broken win- 
dow. They also moved the dead 
bodies from the apartment into an 
adjoining room, which was the tai- 
lor*s workshop. Borruelo caught up 
the bov, and held him before the 
fire, while he tended him with the 
utmost care. The boy revived, and, 
perceiving that the soldiers were 
about to lead away his idiot fkther, 
he broke from Borruelo*s arms, and 
rushed up to them, entreating that 
be mi^ht accompanv his father. 

" Kay," said Nicholas Borruelo, 
"take him not away; since I have 
the keeping of the dead, I will not 
lose sight of the living. The boy is 
out of danger, and the poor idiot is 
harmless, and will not injure me ; so 
even let him stay here. In the 
morning two of your comrades will, 
perhaps, look in to see that all is 
safe, and after that I will go to old 
RembrandVs house, explain all cir- 
cumstances, when, miser and obdu- 
rate as he is, be cannot reAise to 
bury his dead relatives, support the 
young boy, and, perhaps, obtain, 
through the city authorities, admission 
for his poor nenhew into the puWc 
lunatic asvlum. 

lie bade the soldiers gpod night, 
who would not depart until they had 
made the little man swallow a ^ood 
cup of comfortable wine. When 
they were gone be threw some mcnre 
wood on the fire, seated the idiot by 
the fireside, lifted the boy upon the 
bed, well wrapped him up in his 
cloak, took down a branch of holy 
box-wood and a small crucifix, and 
laid them on the two dead bodies, 
and then placed hkuself by the fire, 
and, pulling out his beads, told them 
over and over, repeating a multitude 
of prByeT^ until morning had iiairly 
dawned. , ^ . - 

Tlie first ravB of lijcht that pierced 
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Antonio was sunk in profound sleep 
upon the bed, where he remained 
until Borruelo heard the deep tones 
of the cathedral clock sounding the 
hour of eight. 

** You must get up, mio caro r 
said the kind-heartea tailor; ^*the 
morning is wearing apace, and we 
have much to do.** 

" But mv father and my mother, 
where are tney ? " demanded the boy, 
as he sat up in his bed. 

" Your lather sits there," said the 
tailor ; ^^ but he is too ill to speak to 
vou. Your mother is fast asleep; 
but her last injunctions were that 
you should go with me to her uncle, 
Messire Rembrandt ; so get up like a 
good child." 

At last he got the child up, and, 
leading him by the hand, he made 
the best of his way to the quarter of 
the Jews. He stood for a moment 
gazing in evident disgust at the 
house, then, as if summoning sudden 
resolution, he pulled the bell vio- 
lently. The summons was answered 
by an old woman, very meanly clad, 
— indeed, her dress was in nowise 
better than what was worn by the 
commonest servant. But Borruelo 
instantly knew her for the mistress 
of the mansion, and he took off his 
cap, and made her a low reverence. 

" \VTiat do you want?" said she, 
abruptly, and in a hoarse voice. 

'* Our business is with ]\faitre 
Bembrandt," ans^iered Borruelo ; " we 
would speak to him.*' 

" Indeed ! " said the other, sharply. 
" And pray, my master, what may 
be your business ? You cannot see 
him now ; my husband is busy paint- 
ing. Return at noon." 

" It will be unpossible for me to 
return at noon," answered the tailor, 
doggedly ; *' and I opine that Messire 
Rembrandt will be sorry that he has 



punity interrupt Maltre Ben^csadt 
m the midst of nis precious laboun." 
She opened wide the door, Bor- 
ruelo and young Antonio entered the 
court-yarJ, and she shut, locked, and 
bolt^ aj^in, the gate with the utmost 
precaution. As they crossed the 
yard, the tailor observed four great, 
shaggy, savage mastiffs, which came 
forth fVom their respective kennels 
to have a look at the strangers, and 
he blessed himself that he had esosped 
their jaws on the previous evenn^. 
They then ascended a lofty fli^t o( 
stone steps, entered the vestibule, 
traversed one or two apartments, 
spacious, though dreary, and wholly 
devoid of furniture, and were at 
length ushered into a large room, 
lighted by a single window of snull 
dunensions, worked throiigh the wall 
just under the ceiling. The sudden 
transition from light to darkness pro- 
vented the tailor and his companion 
for a few minutes from seeing any 
object distinctly. At length they 
perceived, in the corner opposite to 
the window, a man past the meridiaii 
of life, with his head wrapped romid 
with a piece of linen which had onee 
been white, a long-n^lected beaid, 
a brow and face deeply furrowed 
either by old age or care, and eyes 
gprcenish, pierciuff, and restless, like 
those of some wud animal. He was 
standing, silent and wrapt in thought, 
before a picture, which rested on an 
easel, and which, every now and tMcn, 
he touched with his brush, and at 
each touch produced a marvellooB 
effect His brush, indeed, seemed to 
possess all the miraculous potency of 
a true magician*s wand, before nim, 
and stationed right beneath the rays 
of day which streamed throngh de 
small >vindow, was a man in a wind- 
ing-sheet, in the attitude of one just 
awakened from the iron sleep of 
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» non which SembraDdt was 
ilwwk. The little Antonio followed 
hii example. They were lost in 
Mioinahment at the extraordinary 
cieation of the painter's genius. They 
could not he otherwise; the most 
iasensate heart must have bounded 
with enthusiasm at tli^ wonderful 
pcodoctionY which was no other than 
the ^ Resuxbectiom of Lazaxus.'* 

^ Holiest Queen of Heaven,** at 
kngUi exclaimed the young Antonio, 
**liow very beautiful!" 

Aft the sound of the youthful and 
■hreryToice immediately behind him, 
Bemhrandt tnmed suddenlv round, 
and said, in a sharp, half -angry 
tone, — 

" Why dost thou speak of things 
i^ioaft wnich thou canst know uo- 

**My father is a painter," answered 
the boy, readily ; '^ and then I have 
an QDcle who is verv celebrated as an 
artist. My father has often told me 
that be was the pride and ornament 
of tbe Flemisli school ! " 

** Ah ! " exclaimed llembrandt, 
**thoa art, then, the nephew of Ru- 
bens; for, after myself, I know no 
€oe deserving of sucli high eulogium. 
X^ thy father, boy, that thy uncle 
Rnbens is a very great painter, but 
not the best that Flanders has pro- 
dncedl" 

" My uncle,** said the l)oy, with 
mdeknesB, ^is a finer painter than 
Aobens, and than even yourself!" 

" And who, then, may be this rare 
p>i*Piiiy ? " demanded Rembrandt, 
with a disdainful smUe. 

*• His name," answered Antonio, " is 
Rembrandt!" 

•* Ha ! '' exclaimed the painter, 
•* thou the nephew of Rembrandt ?— 
llKm ? Thou art, then, the son of 
that poverty-stricken Netcelli, whom 
my mfiatuated niece espoused con- 
tnry to nay «trict commands ! Hence ! 
— •''■sy - I vrill have nothing to do 
with «?tlier thee or thy father, whom 

The poor boy gave way to a violent 
sod hitter flood of fi»«r«. 



sery, have bereft him <^ reason. He 
is a madman!'* 

" My father — my mother — my 
sister ! cried out Antonio, still weep* 



ren the hard heart of Rembrandt 
could not withstand this ; a solitacy 
tear was visible on his wrinkled 
cheek. 

^ And is wliat you tell roe really 
true?'' demanded he. "What, 
Jeanne, the only child of my poor 
sister I " 

" And she has only met her de- 
serts!** exclaimed a sharp, nierduff 
voice; and dame Rembrandt, with 
her arms akimbo, came forward firom 
her seat, where she had been bu83dng 
herself with her cookery. " If the 
foolish young hussy had not dis- 
obeyed you -~ if she had listened to 
vour advice, her miserable end had 
been avoided." 

"Messirc Rembrandt,** said the 
tailor, calmly turning away from the 
old woman, "^onr nephew has lost 
his reason entirely; your niece and 
her infant daughter are lying dead ; 
have some pity ! Bury the mother 
and infant ; give food to the helpless 
father, and this no less helpless boy 1 *' 

Rembrandt looked hesitatingly to« 
wards his wife, but she seiaed the boy 
by the arm, and brought him wita 
such force to where the tailor stood, 
that the little man was pushed bock 
several stops towards the door. 

"And is it so?** she screamed out 
" Is my husband to take charge of a 
madman, and a boy so ill brought up 
that he may prove a curse ? Is he 
to work night and day for miserable 
creatures not worthy of his bounty ? 
Never, while I live ! Hence ! — Get 
out of the house ! ** 

" And is that your detormination, 
Messire Rembrandt?** firmly de- 
manded the indignant Borruelo. 

Rembrandt proceeded with lus 
painting, as if he did not bear the 
question. . 

" Come, then, Antonio," exclaimed 
the tailor, taking him up in his anna, 

«( atnnn (InA hsifl CAaf. f lioA in mV TMith. 
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The taQor with his char^ left the 
rich Kembrandt*s house, tiis heart 
bursting wiUi anger and deep in- 
dignation. 

As they were proceeding along the 
streets towards Borruelo*8 abode, a 
party of horsemen in rich attire 
passed so rapidhr, that Borruelo 
escaped with difficulty, while little 
Antonio*s foot slippea, and he fell 
under the horse of the principal cava- 
lier. He instantly dismounted, raised 
the boy, kindly inquired if he had 
received any miury; and, finding 
that he was unhurt, the horseman 
slipped a piece of silver into An- 
tonio*s hand, asain mounted, and 
asked Borruelo the way to the abode 
of Rembrandt the painter. 

*• It is at the end of the second 
street on the right-hand side, in the 
Jews* quarter," answered the tailor. 
" You, noble lord, are rich, and are 
sure of meeting with a gracious re- 
ception." 

" And do not the poor, also, some- 
times receive a kind welcome ?" de- 
manded the cavalier. 

" The poor a kind welcome !" ex- 
claimed the tailor. " In that ac* 
cursed house there Is not even a 
morsel of breail for the master's own 
nephew ! " 

The horseman seemed interested, 
and Borruelo, in the f\ilness of his 
heart, gave the history of the Netcelli 
family. 

His auditor took his purse from 
his girdle, and counted Ibur pieces 
of gold into Borruelo's hand. 

" Here is a trifle," said he, " for 
burying the dead, and for the pre- 
sent comfort of the living; and now 
thy name, fViend, and the place of 
thy abode ? Thou art an honour to 
humanity! I will see thee again 
this evening, and advise ynih thee 
what had best be done with this 
poor unfortunate boy." 

The tailor gave h& name and ad- 
dress, not far from the western city 
gate. The cavalier bade him fare- 
well, and, setting spurs to his horse, 



both aside in disgust His thouglrts 
wandered back to the days of bis (ma 
impoverished youth when his cttti 
were soothed by the fond afiedlD& 
of his eldest sister, Louise ; afid he 
was now abandoning the of&pring of 
another sister, [Maipiret, to want tnd 
dreadfol privations. With reluctiirt 
hand he drew forth a leathern pone 
fW)m the pocket of his doublet, and 
began counting out some money. 
At this sound his wife arose firom her 
occupation before the fire, and stood 
over him while he told the pieces. 

" Here," said he at length, ;• ttke 
these six crowns to the lodging of 
Borruelo the tailor, and tell bun thit 
I will shortly send more." 

Dame Rembrandt did all to pre- 
vent his purpose, used every argn- 
ment against it, and at last abcm 
him for his ill-placed libenli^. 
This led to an altercation, which the 
painter ended by peremptorily com- 
manding her silence. 

" Listen to me, woman!" ssidhe, 
sternly ; " when I selected for wy 
wife a peasant girl -^ a mere scrraat 
— I did so that I might be aiWiys 
obeyed. Do my bidding withoit 
another word. I desire that ny j 
niece and her child should be dwettt^y 
interred, and that the father and Ik 
boy should have wherewithal to pJ^ | 
chase food. Hence, and b^ne!" 

Dame Rembrandt knew ner htB- 
band^s humour, and she obeyed in 
silence. She was preparing to d^ 
part, and Rembrandt had once more 
resumed his labour with gnaUst 
satisfaction, when a violent poll ou 
the bell announced the approach oB 
strangers. Rembrandt sterted, anil 
made so Iklse a stroke with his hn^ 
that he uttered a loud oath, whicfl 
brought his ynfe running to see what 
was the matter. The strangere befiMj 
the gate would not evidently browt 
delay, for the bell was agam rnnj 
yet more violently. 

The wife ran out to open, thoogil 
in a great passion, and with a rxikf 
of abuse ready upon her lips ; bitsht 
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^ Antwerp for the pmpoee of 

'^Bing some minti^gs, 19 de- 

of being admitted into hk 

. WW." 

1 ii^^^ diBiDoonted and followed 
^ WBto the house, the page being 
I llbdiaid to take care of the bones. 
] Mbrandt, hot little in hnmour lor 
"""•ay, received the party in a 
y aamier. Nothing oonld ez- 
itbe ease and gracefVil deportment 
eatranger. Heedhiff little the 
ive beiring of Rembrandt, he 
-"^^1 and seated himself before 
J over which Rembrandt 
I been at woric. No one xonld 
e looked npon these men withoot 
f struck by the diiferenoe of 
^appearance. They diflfered as 
tdufers from darkness, yet each 
B Qpon him the manifest stamp 
f I»ia8. The stranger was tall of 
c and of S3rmmetrical propor- 
j and, thoneh of fifty years of 
^ there was elasticity in his gait, 
mB loanner evinced liehtness of 
t and much still of the bnoyancy 
'^. His handsome figure was 
t off by ma^ificence of dress ; 
' been a prince, he could not 
^carried more costly attire. His 
.■c brow was shaded by a large 
fc«nnonnted by a broad bUick 
-. His eye was clear and full, 
. ^J look penetrating ; his mouth 
Informed and small, with an ha- 
^'^ smile pbying around it, and 
ute and small hand might well 
I raised the envy of many a beau- 
I woman. Ilis every action shewed 
*^ was noble by bihh, and that 
/ intercourse throogh life had 
I with the highest nobles of the 
The face and appearance of 
Tandt, on thecontniy, indicated 
tidjp*ted old age,— the result 
of incessant toil, of aching 
«• and hard stmgffles with 
y, or otthe nnconti^ble tur- 
c of the passioni. He was 
' •^•"' \tmi in the bodv, heavv 



While Rembraadt was olaying with 
his hideous favourite, the monkey, 
the Strang was minutely examining 
the paintmg on the easel. 

"^ What magic of colour!" he at 
length exclain^ in Uie utmost sur- 
prise and admiration ; *^ what fresh- 
ness I what transparency I The school 
of Venice has never produced any 
thing to compete with this admirable 
performance I Master Rembrandt, I 
must possess this treasure ! ** 

*^ Impossible!'* answered Rem- 
brandt ; ^ this has been executed by 
the express commands of the Princess 
Clara Eucrenia, and the price is a 
thousand florins ! '' 

" I will," said the other, " go nearer 
its value, and give you four thousand 
florins. My gallery will be dis- 
honoured without such an ornament. 
That is not destined for the palace of 
the governor of the Low Countries. 
Come, Master Rembrandt, the paint- 
ing is mine. Here, Vandyke, pay 
Messire Rembrandt four thousand 
florins!" 

" Vandyke ! " exclaimed Rem- 
brandt ; ** and who may you be, to 
command the services of Vandyke as 
squire and treasurer ?** 

" I," answered the stranger, " am 
Peter Paul Rubens, and I am come 
fh)m Antwerp expressly to visit 
you!" 

*' Rubens I" exclaimed Rembrandt, 
eyeing his mighty rival from head to 
foot. '^ Since you are a brother 
artist, you will excuse me if I con- 
tinue my labours ; for time is precious, 
and br^ very hard to earn !" He 
heaved a deep hypocritical sigh, and 
then added, with somewhat of a ma- 
licious smile, " I, alas ! can never ex- 
pect to have as much as four thou- 
sand florins to throw away upon a 
paintinff ! " 

At the moment of utterins these 
words he secretly hugged niniself 
with the conviction that his private c 
cellar contained the thirty barrels of ^ 
urold nieces which were actually found 



When the ptintiag was Mrly 
finished he turned to Bubena ud 
bcqufed hifl accepUmoe of it, is a token 
of bis admiration of his rival^s ^nuu. 
For the first and last time in his long 
life the miser refUsed money. 

^ It is not }ret mid-day, said he, 
^' and before nkht I can ^etch out 
and finish another subject. Accept 
this as a token of n^ regard. If 
sometimes I have passed sleepless 
nights, it was because my thoughts 
were employed on the pre-eminent 
success or my great rival !" 

" I am not your rival, Master 
Bembrandt, but your humble pupil," 
answered Kubens, whose bosom was 
ever free from envy, as his generosity 
was unbounded ; " and that I mav 
prove to you that I am your pupil, 
and you my master, allow me to have 
that piece of canvass and the brushes 
whicn you have j ust laid down. I will 
imitate your manner, and shew you 
how aptlv I have learned my lesson. 
Come hither, my sweet Helen, and sit 
down right under the light from that 
window. Place also on thy head this 
broad straw hat, and be a patient and 
docile model. My worthy brother 
aitist, allow me to present to you my 
excellent wife!" 

Hembrandt regarded for some mo- 
ments the charming creature before 
him with a sardonic smile; then 
calling to the old woman who was 
still busy before the fire, he took her 
by the hand, and, imitating the man- 
ner of the noble Rubens, he said, — 

" And this, messire, is my wife ; 
allow me to present her to your dis- 
tinguished notice ! " 

But Rubens was seated at his task 
without, however, interrupting the 
conversation. 

" Some weeks ago," said he, " I 
had many anxious moments on your 
account, my worthy sir. There was 
a report at Antwerp of your death; 
and a picture-broker even shewed a 



M«tr £ram ytmr MB,coBfiiiiiiogtk 
ladiatelligenoel*' 

Bembrandt gave a suppNMsd 
laugh, and unblnahingly txamenir' 

'' The truth is, I was sadly ia nut 
of six thousand florins. Which idll 
remain due as part of Uie purdiaie- 
money of this house. I mys^ipmd 
the report of my death, and the ^oA 
suoeeeded, for mv paiotingi inve- 
4iately doubled tneir prices.* Bm, 
pray,^ he continued, "a thoaiwid 
excuses; it's my dinner -hour, ind 
forgive me if I eat withmit, hovevert 
interrupting you. I dare net aik 
you to partake of my sony re^ 
It would be unwdcome to the w^ 
fed stomachs of yourself and your 

gentlemen. But what would yoa 
ave? Itisnotthektofallpai&teD 
to become like you an ambassadtf 
and a prince. It was never my gofld 
fortune to receive favours at tl|c 
hands of the kines of Spain and qr 
the Indies, and of England ; nor av 
I a member of any order of kniglil- 
hood in Christendom ; and all v^ 
followers consist of my monk^,i^ 
wife, and my son Titus, mea m 
happens to be at Cologne. CaWi 
come, Katherine, serve up the 1019 
and the dinner ! " 

All this was said with a Hlkx 
sneer, unperceived by Bnbens, but 
understood by the wife, who well 
knew every turn of her huriNadji 
humour. She spread a soiled cktli 
upon his table, brought two eaithea- 
ware plates, and poured fcoih the 
contents of Uie pot into a deep earth- 
enware dish. It consisted of a thkic 
soup, mixed up with v^^etabks ttd 
bread. A piece of lean, over-boiW 
beef, some salt herrings, some cheM 
and a ju^ of beer, completed the 
measure ot the repast. The huibaiid 
and wife sat down regardletf of the 
company, and ate like a couple 01 
famished wolves. When they W 
finished, Bubens was giving the k^ 



* Rembrandt had recourse to the meanest expedients to raise the pricai of 
hia paintings, and to get money for the wretched purpose of hoarding ap. H« 
was, moreover, a usurer and notorious extortioner. He would also, for larear pK^tt 

Bell his emrmviDtrS bv miction. nnA A«i»n Or»t rkopcr^no t/> hif) nn fliMr nrm w a latt 
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liibiiig iooOkm to the head upon 
Ui ctiiTMB. It was the fiumMn 
'Chtpean de Flulle," painted under 
iOk iasdration of the kaon re- 
ttM from Bemhrandt, and ex- 
Uitiag all the nmterioiu inflaenoes 
•C fight and diade, so charaeteriftic 
of the manner of the great master of 
Cokgne. 

Bembnndt renrded the perform- 

anee whh forced admiration, while 

' «cret jealousjr was haminff at his 

beart. Rab^ presented the paint- 

ag to Bembfandt. 

*" TTe are now,** said Remhrandt, 
"more than qoit, Ibr I remain year 
totor.- 

"■Ko, Meffire Rembrandt,** an- 
nrered Enbens, ^* we are not quit. 
Wt^ont the lesson recdved from 
yoo, I sbonld never have been able 
to paint this portrait, which may 
well be callea my master - piece. 
Pdrmit me now to present to you 
ftds case of silver for your dinner- 
- Iid>le. I have had the contents ex- 
fRssly made for you, and your 
lifbcr is engraved on each piece. 
Whenever you use them, I beg ^u 
Is east a thooght upon your admurer, 
. yoarpnpUt and, also, if you will per- 
nk me the honour of that appella- 
ffan, npon jour ^end ! ** 

Bemoraiidt ref;arded the present 
with perfect indifference, while old 
j Kathmnc seized the casket, and, 
taming oat tbe silver-handled knives, 
iatksy nnd spoons, for a long time 
kepi admiring their beauty. 

^ Ha, ha, Joa, Katherine, they are 
much finer than the pewter ones we 
have been accustomed to use ! ** ex- 
<)abned old Rembrandt. ^'However, 
pot them aside, wife — put them 
awayl" be continued; "and you, 
Messire Rubens, area great lord, and 
it would trot becomeapoor artist like 
neto refuse the tokens of your be- 
ntfieeace. I would humbly ask per- 
noble sir, to pay my respects 



to yott either this evening or to- 
nMm>w niomii^. . For theprescnt 
r 4^ iw> A nauiter. When the 



bens. ^ Adieu, Master Rembrandt, 
let me see vou this evening.** 

" It shall be this evening!^ answered 
Rembrandt, bowing sernlely to the 
vervffround. 

Kubens led forth his Helen^ the 
gentlemen of his train followed, the 
party remounted their horses and 
departed. 

"He is a prince!** murmured 
Rembrandt, as tney departed,—!^ he 
is a very king! He enjoys life in 
the midst of pleasure and maoiifi- 
cenoe. Perhaps he is right, perhaps 
I am an insensate fool, for living thus 
meanly and obscurely. But what 
matters,** he cried, with an hysterical 
laugh and an exulting glance of his 
eye, — " ay, what matters, while I 
have in my secret cellar, and under 
the safeguutl of this key that never 
quits my side, that which would serve 
to satisfy the wildest caprices of an 
emperor ? Then lavish, Rubens, all 
the produce of thy labours in idle 
acts of generosity and useless ex- 
travagance; I also have power, if I 
would wield it, in the increasing 
amount of my hoarded treasures ! ** 

The remainder of the day was de- 
voted by Rembrandt to the reception 
of various persons who knew his 
habits, and never disturbed him on 
matters of business till the afternoon. 
The painter would see any bodv and 
upon any matter, provided only he 
could realise the exorbitant interest 
which he invariably demanded. In 
the evening he bethought him of the 
promised visit to Rubens, and he left 
the house for that purpose. 

As he approached the heart of the 
city, he was surprised at the crowds 
of people in the streets. There 
seemed a general ccmimotion : son^- 
thing very extraordinary must have 
happened. There came the body of 
the city crossbow -men in fuU uni- 
form ; the archers shortly followed, 
with their band playing » joyo^a 
strain of musio; and then passed in 

Suksk time the arauebuaiers, with 
iirhted matches, as if they were about 
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and he leiied the painter by the am, 
and they proeeeded together. 

^ Most important news has just 
arrired,** continued Anthon von Op- 
8am. " The United Provinces have 
yielded to the rule of Spain ; the 
States-general have notified their 
submission. This is the work of 
Messire Rubens, who n^;otiated the 
treaty. All the companies of the 
city, with the burgomaster and she- 
riira at their head, are about to go 
in procession to the govemor*s house, 
to congratulate Mesmre Rubens on 
the auspicious event. Listen only 
to the shouts of the people.** 

And on every side was shouted, 
** Long live the king of Spain T* 
** Lon^ live Rubens ! " ^^'^^ ^^^® 
the fnend and benefactor of tlie 
United Provinces I" These cries 
were followed by repeated /wx-dle- 
jaie from the arauebusicrs. 

"Whatr said the bui^master, as 
Rembrandt stopped suddenly, — 
^ what ! will you not accompany us 
to compliment Messire Rubens? 

'* No,*" answered Rembrandt, in a 
low tone of voice ; ** it is gc^ng 
late, and my wife will be uneasy at 
my absence. Adieu T* 

On saying this, he plunged into 
the midst ofthe crowd. 

^Long live Rubens! Long live 
the friend and benefactor of the 
United Provinces 1*" said he, as he 
now and then ground his teeth for 
vexation and spite. "This man, 
then, has every kind of talent, and 
reaps glory from every thing that he 
attempts. But what of that? He 
may be a better diplomatist than I 
am; but I am cunous to know if 
posterity will admire bis paintings 
more than mine. After all, old 
Rembrandt will have his glory. And 
then for money! Ua! ha! ha! 
Ue dissipates his fortune with an 
open hand; while I, — I could pay 
off, with my hoarded wealth, the 
debts of an unpoverished kingdom !*" 

At that moment the air resounded 
with a thousand acclamations. lie 
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hast torn, the coDor of thy donbfei; 
thy hand still holds the fragment! 
What ails thee r 

" Peace I peace, woman ! I would 
be alone I** answered Rembrandt, im a 
savage tone, that would not bear 
con^sdiction. YThea he was akme, 
he flung himself into his old leatibem 
arm*chair, and exclaimed, aa with 
his clenched hand he violeiUly struck 
his forehead, " Madman that I am to 
be envious of this man I** 

But we must return to onr honest 
friend Nicholas Bomielo and ihc 
young Antonio. After receiving the 
four pieces of gold from the senenMB 
cavafier, he bought food and a bottle 
of beer, which he placed upon hk 
small table, and gave orders for the 
decent interment ofthe mother and 
her child. On looking round, he 
saw the idiot fiither crouched m the 
comer of the room, greedily devoor^ 
in^ the food, which he had, mmei^ 
ceived, taken from the table, andsi* 
terly r^rdless of the hungiy iaj 
or his generous protector. Ihe 
tailor was shocked beyond meaamm; 
for he wanted no ftirther prodTaf 
the utter abasement of the falhw^i 
mind. 

'' Yesterday,** said he, aorrofwMlj, 

" this man shewed an heroic oon 

— the tenderest devotion for hia 
and children; to-day his 
departed, and by the cold remaiaa 4f 
those most dear to him he foUowa dbe 
call of a grovelling instinct! Xea* 
terday he was almost an angel ; to- 
day he is less than the vilest aninr*^] r 

The burial duly took place, mad 
the coffins were followed by Ae 
tailor's neighbours ; for every body 
was ready to pay the tribute of xc* 
spect to one who had acted with m^mh 
su^ular kind-heartedness. Hie d^ 
was now wearing away rapid^, mk I 
yet the stranger had not nude Ins | 
appearance according to his pnnibaw 
Nicholas Borrudo made maaj le* 
flections on the heartlessneaa oCAk 
rich. The selfish unde had tnnial 
his little nephew into the atiee^ to 



vdj tkt Mor wbo belt koow and 
mattL keenljfeel fbr the sniUnings of 
tbepoorP 

'^J^ oar lady, nei^boarr tn- 
MWraa the cabinet-maker, ^yon are 
fe worthy man, and I honour you 
§nm my Tery heart. But, look 
jvo, friend Nicholas, I am somewhat 
jeakras that yon should have all this 
good work to yoursdf ; so now, if 
Toa haTe no objection, while you 
Murd and lodge the poor boy An- 
tomSOf I will teach him my trade; 
•■d I promise to turn htm out the 
lart workman in Cologne. "What 
•cryofa?- 

Triiey shook each other cordially 
1^ the hand, imd the bargain was 
Dn eoaiduded. 

fiy wny of parenthesis, it is neces- 

— to mention two circumstances. 

Katherine Rembrandt, profit- 

hy the arrival of llubens, and 

hiBBband^s consequent temper, 

qwietly put into her own nodcet 

crowns destined for the ne- 

of the NetccUis ; and a raes- 

came post-haste to Cologne, 

Terjr moment when Rubens 

mppearmg before the people on 

baleony of the palace, command- 

hm instant departure for Brus- 

*h«re to be intrusted with the 

of another most im- 

nranon. He departed that 

eTonng, and thus was pre- 

the promised viwt to honest 

» Borruelo. 

-^®^»Ji^e Time, who enters as 

«» hi the fourth act of the Wtn- 

^ *™» ^e must beff permission to 

™^^er the space of a few years. 

-»«» yeai^ f^^j^ jjftgy ^^ drcum- 




J?^^^^ Rubens once more 

l^fe^S«i2l^ dty of Cologne; be- 

ied itttal *^0i*5 of the most cele- 
tfte J^?^^ nf the Flemish school 
lAr ^i?^K.i J^liery. The com- 




'^ ^nk^^^'^isey ^^^* Rembrandt 



plumjS lm8t^,-and with an eye 
beaming with good-nature. 

'^Hmire Rubens,** said she, as 
soon as she knew the name and qua- 
lity of her visitor, and in tones of 
earnest cordiality, " mv brother will 
be rejoiced to see such a guest ; for 

Siu will be our guest. Is it not so ? 
essire Rubens will never think of 
receiving hospitality from any other 
than his adnurer, Rembrandt f* 

Rubens exeused himself; but the 
good lady would hardly listen to 
him. At all events, she insisted on 
his dining with her brother; and, 
opening flie door of the studio, she 
announced the name of their dis- 
tinguished visitor. This apartment 
had undergone less change than the 
other parts of the house. The old 
fire-place, however, had now given 
way to a stove ornamented with 
porcelain. 

** Welcome,** exclaimed Rembrandt, 
" to the King of Antwerp ; but what 
has your royalty done with your 
customary suite?' 

Rubens coloured deeply at this 
salutation, which was ironically ut- 
tered ; but as Rembrandt* s eye met 
that ofhis sbter, his manners chanffed, 
and he assumed a much more cordial 
tone. lie shook Rubens warmly by 
the hand, as he said, ** It is many a 
long year, Messire Rubens, since we 
met, and many events have since 
then passed. My old Katherine, 
whom perhaps you remember, is 
dead. Heaven be praised !** 

" Brother ! brother ! for shame T* 
interposed the sister. 

"My sister Louise,** said R«n- 
brandt, " has kindly come to take 
care of me and my house. 8he is 
devoted in her attachment to me. 
She is a perfectongel, Messire Rubens, 
— she is a perfect angel.** His voice 
Mtered while approaching his sis- 
ter, whose hand he aifectionately 

kissed* 

A tear glistened in the eye of the 
generous - hearted Rubens, as he 
looked at Louise with profound re- 
spect. Louise blushed like a young 
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which was opened by Master Nfte- 
leker, the notary. 

The sister was desirous of present- 
ing his entry, on the plea that her 
brother had csompany, and could not 
be disturbed. 

" Ha ! ha !" exclaimed the notary, 
in a hearty tone ; " you must not keep 
me out, Mademoiselle Louise. I 
bring tidings of your having become a 
great heiress, and Master Rembrandt 
has an accession to his fortune of two 
hundred thousand florins.'* 

" Two hundred thousand florins !" 
shouted Rembrandt, in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

" les, sir,** answered the notary. 
" Your uncle, Eustache Grerritz, is no 
more. He has left in all six hund red 
thousand florins, — one-third for you, 
one-third for Mademoiselle, and the 
remaining third for the children of 
your sister Margaret.** 

" My sister Margaret," said Rem- 
brandt, vehemently, " died many 
years ago." 

"Aye, aye,** replied the notary; 
"but her children?** 

" Dead, also,** asserted the painter. 

"Their deaths, then,** said Nike- 
leker, " must be legally proved ; for, 
until that is done, the division of the 
property cannot possibly take place.'* 

" That can be done in less than an 
hour's time,'* answered Rembrandt. 
" The girl, I know, died : the boy 
was sicKly, and, I dare say, is long 
since dead ; unless, indeed, Nicholas 
Borruelo, the tailor, who took charge 
of him, sent him to the hospital.** 

"The boy of our sister Margaret?" 
cried the tender Louise ; ** did she 
leave a surviving child? Oh, bro- 
ther, brother ! Heaven have mercy 
upon you! "Why did you never 
mention to me the fact of the boy's 
existence ?'* 

" Why, sister,** replied Rembrandt, 
in great eonfVision, " what would you 
have? How could I bear the ex- 
penses of rearing Margaret*s boy, 
when I had one myself, and was, be- 



exisCence : it ^Bfis en the Bigfat of All 
Saints." 

"Master NikelekerT ^cdaizaed 
sister Louise, " you, dottbttenst know 
where this Master Borru^o resiA^ 
Will you conduct me to his abode f 

" AJiidemoiselle," answered the no- 
tary, " he resides at the other end of 
the city, not fkr from the guard- 
house of the western gate. I will 
conduct you there with pleaBnTe." 

" And, with your permissian,*' said 
Rubens, " I will join you company. 
I am very culpable in having ot- 
gottcn a prcHuise, and I wkh to do 
all in my power to repair the effiseCi 
of my forgetfhlness !" 

Louise, Rubens, and the noteiT, 
traversed the city, and entered tae 
humble abode of Nicholas Bormdo. 
They saw a good-looking, healthy 
boy, of sixteen, hard at work <m 
some canvass, which was on an tud 
in a comer of the room. He in- 
formed the visitors, in answer to 
their question, that Nicholas B«r^ 
ruelo would very shortly enter. He 
had, in fact, gone out with mtat 
clothes for a customer; and be 
handed a seat for MadetiKMfle 
Louise, who was evidently labouring 
imder very great excitement. Rubens 
went straightway up to the siceteh 
on the easel, and uttered an exdUuna- 
tion of surprise and astonishmart, 
which made the boy blush scarlet. 

"Who is thy master?^ demanded 
Rubens, turning to him. 

" I never had a master, sir," an- 
swered the boy. " I amuse m y tl f 
in my moments of leisure in daaofa^ 
canvass, as you see ; rtill that is but 
seldom, for Master Eustaehc, fhe 
cabinet-maker, for whom I wwk, 
has too much need of my services." 

" You must put by the saw sad 
the plane, and yon must devote 
yourself to painting," observed Ru- 
bens. 

" That, sir, is impossible," refdied 
the boy ; " Ibr I must work hard at 
my trade to support myself and mv 



I an ay little nster in Heaven! Ah. 

; aiiiB, man hat been a mrromtal 

iMy; but Heaven haa beodmeroiftil 

t^Minfliiidiiigme raeh frienda as 

ftfrada and Eustaehe r 

<*Tl)y name is Antonio Keteelli, 
iiJtBOtr demanded the lady. 

Tea, msst honoured lady,** an- 
iwttsd the yoolh; ** such trnly is 
nfiiBme.** 

*Then thy sorrows and trials have 
«MKd,**exfibimed the lady. "^Thon 
mef it no loiter toil for thy daily 
ffUtence; thou hast found thy ia- 
nflr, and art heecMne rich. My 
Hritt m y child! I am tlnr mo- 
titei%aamt,LoaiBe.** And, with many 
fmuy the Idnd-hearted Udy warmly 
fnhneed the yoimg Antonio. 

At ^Mt moment a heavy step was 
hesid approaehing the door, and 
Bormelo made hia aroearanoe. The 
youth left the arms of Dame Louise, 
nd ioyfiilly met his foeter-i^her. 

^Here h annt Louise, father,— 
Mii Louise, of whom my mother 
^tkt 80 often, and so atfectionately,** 
■id Antonio. 

Bime Louise infonned the tailor 
tf the mdden change in Antonio*s 
witunes. 

Bfffmelo heard the communication 
with evident sorrow of heart His 
Mfs moved, and his e^e was turned 
towards heaven in silent prayer. 
He then took the boy in his arms, 
•«d SMd, in a low, plaintive voice, 
** Thou art now heoome rich, An- 
^•io; thou need*st no longer work 
^ ^ trade ; thou must quit my 
nei^ and wilt perhaps soon cease to 
lB«ethy&ther.** 

** Never— never r said Antonio, 
■^rngeling with deep emotion. '' As 
wm haat been, so thou shalt always 



parate.** 

''Worthy man,** said the good 
Louise, ^*you dee^ve the world's 
esteem; it is an honour to know 
you. Henseforth, look upon me as 
your intimate friend. Axid now, ne« 
phew, oome with me; your uncle 
Kembrandt is anxious to see you.** 
'' My unde Rembrandt ?** said the 
ath, drawing back, and shudder- 



""Hush!** said Dame I^ouise. 
"You must forgive the past, as 
those have who are now in heaven !** 

^ Come, then, my father,** said 
Antonio, turning to Borruelo ; " if I 
ffo, you must come with me.** And 
he took the old man gently by the 
arm, and led him along. 

" Toung man,** said Rubens, lay- 
ing his hand on Antonio*s shoulder, 
**' wilt thou become my pupil ? I will 
take thee and thy excellent father to 
Antwerp, and my house shall be thy 
home. Dost tbiou consent? I am 
Peter Paul Rubens!** 

" Rubens !** cried Antonio, enthu- 
siastically,— Rubens I What! I be- 
come the pupil of Rubens!** He 
paused for a few moments in great 
hesitation; then, running up ten- 
derly to Dame Louise, he said, " Par- 
don me, noble sir, I cannot do it ; I 
must remain with this good lady; 
for she is the living resemblance of 
my dead mother !** 

Antonio Netcelli became the poipil 
of Rembrandt, and rapidly obtained 
eminence as one of the first masters 
of Flemish Art. To please his old 
unde, he gave a Flemish termination 
to his Italian name, and always 
signed his paintingB Gaspaub An- 
ToniB Netschee, 
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HowBVEB much people may affect 
to question the rignt of Mr. Soutbey 
to the name of a ffreat poet — and 
critics speak confidently hoth for 
and against him— no one will affect 
to dispute his claim to be considered 
one of the very best of our English 
prose writers. Nor is it too much 
to say, perhaps, that his least merit 
is his style. His range of reading 
was wide, his diligence K^eat, his me- 
mory still greater, lie knew the 
world by something more than the 
mere spectacles of books; he bad 
looked on nature for himself, and 
had compared his own experiences 
with the experiences of others. His 
observations on life are almost al- 
ways to the point, and his opinions 
of men and books invariably of 
yalue. He had many of the inborn 
and aciniired qualifications of a good 
biographer. He could suck the 
marrow of a book, and ffive you in a 
Quarterly Review article the cream 
of what Coxe had scattered, with an 
uncunaing skill, over two thick 
quarto volumes. But he always 
wanted a ffood pioneer to so before 
him ; and, tnougn he affected at times 
to despise the poor but faithful anti- 
q^uary, with his com and chaff incon- 
siderately got together into one im- 
meaning heiqp, he was willing to ad- 
mit the great utility of the pioneer 
species of literary men, and the im- 
portant services which men like Ry- 
mer and Oldys, or Carte and Coxe, 
had conferred upon English history. 
He was, what is more, a pioneer 
himself, as much as his leisure time 
or the resources of his own library 
would well permit him. His J^fe of 



ferent publicatkMis. But his libnry, 
thouf^h large for a private incUvidaal, 
and large, moreover, for his means, 
was very ill suited for the wide and 
diversified range of his writmss. 
Kor v^as there a library amid uie 
lakes and wilds j^Cnnibgrland likdy 
to be of any use to him. He wrote, 
therefore, under very heavy diaad- 
vantages ; and it has luways appealed 
to us, that his continuation of War- 
ton*8 invaluable history, over whidi he 
brooded for so many years, most ne- 
cessarily have been, had it ev^ been 
executed, a most inq^erfect publica- 
tion. The reading and research of 
Warton were not confined to the 
coU^e libraries of Oxford, or the 

florious treasures of the Bodleian ; 
e had availed himself of the trea- 
sures at AVinchester aad Cambridge, 
and had carried his reseascbes into 
tlie then newly established British 
Museum. But we are not likely 
soon to 6ee another Tom Warton 
among us; perhaps we shall never 
see another Soutbey. 'They w^re 
both great men. The unnnidied 
history by Warton is a mouoroeat of 
human industry and learning; and 
the prose works of Soutbey master- 
pieces of English comnositioii. 

Soutbey thought nis best prose 
work his Hutonf of Brazil; mur are 
we inclined to dispute his preference. 
The manner is above all praise^ and 
the matter, considering its want of 
European attractimi, highly enter- 
taining. He tliought comparatively 
little of his Ltfe of NeUam; nor is 
his a solitary case of an author dif- 
fering in his estimate of the vahieof 
his own writings from the 
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m^ «Dd vrill always form an en- 
dnrmg introduetkm to the A^faon 
Betpddkes, now in course of publi- 
cukrn under the watchful eve of Sir 
HirrisKieolas* 

Mr. Sonthey was an author by 
Kotoaon ; he lived (his pension ex- 
cepted) entirely by hn pen. He was 
too apt, therefore^ to measure out 
Iris articles and biographies by the 
•beet He was, moreoyer, a writer 
too apt to diverge into other specu- 
IttioBB, from the width and variety 
of his readmg. His Ltfe ofWedey is 
too Wg a book for the importance of 
Wesley. His lAfe of Cowper is 
TOtten on too ezten<kd a sodefor 
the little variety of incident or cir- 
coBMtances in tAe recluse-like life of 
the Olney hermit; his JU/e of Kirke 
WkStt is more in the nature of a pre- 
fcce; his Ufe of Isaac WatU too 
Iwrried a performance to be criticised 
hy the Soothey standard of excel- 
wice m prose; while his Life of 
Bvttfon aixmnds in all the bt^uties 
of his style, and all the defects of his 
library and readmg. 

The best bioeraphies in the world 
are the inimitable Lives of the inimi- 
table Plutarch. They are models in 
tWs style, in manner, treatment, and 
length. We have good biographies 
or w own. ITie LUfes of the PoeU, 
g^Pr- Johnson, is one of the most 
*«gnating books in the whole range 
^^EngUeh literature. We are at a 
toss to decide which of the several 
1-iTcs we should admire the most, 
^^gy 'was the doctcMr's own fa- 
2[Mrtc, not for the method or ex- 
J2J«^ of its narrative, but from 
we d^ and concise account it con- 
toJM of the rise and fall of the so- 
«"« Sttetaphysical poets among us. 
^ l>ryden is a deHghtAd Life, but 
ttere whaidly a date that is correct 
««^«g*Mmt the >vhole of its pages. 



was vranting m the first editisiL 
When we hare mentioned these cu- 
rious circnmstanoes in the life qf 
Savage in the hearing of people wdl 
acquainted with the minute cireum- 
stances of the narrative, we have 
found them unwilling to believe us. 
The truth is, the matter is so ro- 
mantic, and the manner so irresisti- 
ble, that people read it, as Reynolds 
read it, at a standings and m the 
avidity of their reading forget every 
thing about dates, those necessary 
lan&uurks in history of every kind. 

It is fitting to observe here how 
our best wnters — such as Hume, 
Johnson, Southcy, and others— have 
too often been careless in their facts, 
and how our worst writers in point 
of style have been painfully mmute 
in their pins* heads of particulars. 
The lives, by Strype, of the various 
churchmen m the time of Queen 
Elizabeth; the biographies of Dr. 
Birch ; and the Lifi of Dryden by 
Malone, are so many storehouses of 
minute and even extraneous informa- 
tion. The student of English history 
— we use the >vord in its wide sense 
— will seldom quit their pages with- 
out finding what he seeks, and with- 
out carrymg away much curious 
matter, foreign, it is true, from his 
subject, but still important. The 
rare art is to combine the two great 
qualities of research and style. A 
Strype and Southey combined would 
make a perfect biographer, and a 
Life by their united exertions a com- 
plete biography. 

No country is richer in Worthies 
than Great Britain, or richer in ma- 
terials for the proper compilation of 
their Lives. But these materials lie 
scattered over so many vcdumes, — 
some small and scarce, and conse- 
quently dear, others large and ex- 
pensive. The student of Enfflish 
history is perpetually at a loss for^a 
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poweM a variety of raerHn, and tome 
of the shorter LiTes are good speei- 
roens of matter and manner. But 
the Biogranhia Britarmica^ though a 
century ola, is still our great store- 
house of ikcts ; nor is it nkely, fh>m 
what we hear, to be soon supplanted. 
Hiis we regret, because the Lives of 
British Worthies should be a British 
undertaking, — one that would prove, 
when properly performed, a far 
nobler monument to their memories 
than the statues in bronze about the 
squares of London, or the statues in 
marble that choke Westminster Ab- 
bey, or stand half seen within St. 
Paul's. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks from a reperusal of Mr. 
Southey's « Life of Bunyan," in Mr. 
Murray's Colonial Library ; and from 
the recent publication of a new Life 
of the fine old Baptist dreamer by 
Mr. George Godwin, before Mr. 
Selous's illustrated edition of the Pil- 
grim*3 ProgreM, Mr. Southey ex- 
hausted the stores of his own shelves 
and the supply of books which his 
publisher had sent him in the compo- 
sition of his biography. Mr. Godwin 
exhibits a spirit of patient investiga- 
tion, and the recent annotator of 
Southey's Life a love of reference 
and research, which merit imitation. 
But the Life o/Btinvan, though in- 
imitably well written by Mr. Southey, 
and succinctly compiled by Mr. God- 
win, has yet to be written, not at 
greater length, we must allow, but 
vrith the new materials which fresh 
investigation cannot Ikil to produce ; 
and, in the hope that some pains- 
taking inquirer will go into the sub- 
ject forthwith, we here contribute a 
new and important fact in the consi- 
deration of Bunyan's life to the future 
biographer of this " Spenser of the 
people." 

1^0 kind of religion was safe under 
Charles n. Persecution prevailed at 
one time, and toleratkm at another. 
The kinff was careless and indiffer- 
ent; perhans he was a Deist: he 



his liking; tecitrki of all kinds he 
viewed wHh fear and ^Mst His 
Uoentioufl coarse of li£e led nnn to n* 
pose at last on the bosom of afer- 
giving and infallible church, and the 
easv nature of his tempenmeai to 
enforce an Act of Unilbrmi^ at one 
time, and a Declaratk)n of Inaukenee 
at another. Barrow and south 
were as little to his taste and mclina- 
tion as Calamy and Baxter. He 
would not trust sufficiently to hb 
own sense of what was just and pro- 
per, but threw himself into the hands 
of others, who used him as a means 
to their own evil ends, or their own 
personal aggrandisement. This was 
his father*s fault ; but the father did 
think, and then allowed himsdf to 
be overruled; while the son was 
ruled, to save himself the trouble of 
thinking at idl. 

Raleigh wrote his History cf Ae 
World m the prison of the Tower; 
Wither, his Shepherds Jftm/iiMr with- 
in the walls of the Mar^lsea; 
Lovelace, his little poem on the 
Freedom of (he Mind wiUiin the 
Westminster Gate House ; and Bun- 
yan, his glorious dream of the PS* 
rrim's P^rsss in the gaol at Bed- 
lord. Raleigh perished on the block; 
and Ivovelace in a Shoe Lane lodg* 
ing, surrounded, it is said, by want 
Wither was afterwards an inmate of 
Newgate and the Tower ; hot Bun- 
yan nad a happier end. State mat- 
ters were of very little moment to 
honest John Bunyan ; and, so long as 
he was allowed to preach the Lord 
openly and honestly, his happiness 
was at its height ; and this he was al- 
lo¥^ to do unmolested from the pe- 
riod of his enlargement till tus 
death. The fruit of his imprison- 
ment is befbre the world ; the tme 
history of his release has yet to be 
related. 

The toleration promised by the 
king at Breda was wholly overlooked 
in the Act of Uniformity ; snd Bun- 
yan was one of the nnt persons, 
after the Restoration, who was 
mmiflhed far disobedifinoe of the lav. 
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aide hfa w«y, ie is well known, 
throng duigen and diffieoltiet, to 
tbe Na-ode at Shoreham, fnmk 
yrhmx he effieeted hto escape, by « 
fliiall fiflhinur-veflael, to the coast of 
Tnaee. ITbe master and mate of 
this little T^sel were Quakers, as 
«e ftther from the following Inte- 
rartiDff letter, hitherto unpublished, 
from Ellis Hookea to the wife of 
Fox, the ibunder of the sect of 
Qnakers. The ori^nal letter is pre- 
served among the Quaker records at 
Devonshire House in Hshopsgate 
Street:— 

** Far Thonuu Greene ^ thopkeeper in iMttm 

caster, 

" Far M. F. 

[January 1669-70.] 
"Yctttrday there waa m frieod with 
tb« Idn^, one that is John Grove's mate* 
He was the man that was mate to the 
aaater of the fisher-boat that carried the 
king away when he went from Woroeeter 
fi|;ht, and only this friend and the master 
knew of it in the ship, and the friend 
earned him (the king) ashore on his 
sboolders. The king knew him again 
snd was rery friendly to him, and told 
him he remembered nim, and of several 
things that were done in the ship at the 
SSBM time. The Iriend told him the rea. 
son why he did not come oil this while 
was that he was 8atit6ed in that he had 
peaoe and satiafaotioo in himself, and 
that he did what he did to relieve a man 
ia distress, and now he desired nothing of 
him hut that he would set friends al libert j 
who were great aufferers, and told the 
king he hadwith him a paper of 110 that 
were prsmnnired, that had lain in prison 
about aix ^eara, and none can release 
them but hina. So the king took the pa- 
per and said, that there were many of 
them, and that they would be in agam in 
a BKmth's tiine, and that the country 
geatlfloien complained to him that they 
were troubled with the Qoakera. So he 
said be would release him six. But the 
friend thinks to go to him sgain, for he 
had not folly relie?ed himseif." 

This highly interestmg letter is en- 
dorsed bv For himMlf u W IT^^%^^ 



Hs has been with die kin* lately, and 
Thomas Moore was with him, and the 
king was rery loving to them. He bad 
a fait and frae opportunity to open his 
mind to the king, and the kinff has pro- 
mised to do for him, but willed him to 
wait a month or two longer. I rest thy 
fidthful friend to serve thee. 

- E. H.** 

Here the records cease; but tha 
after-history of this Quaker applica- 
tion is rdated by Whitehead m that 
curious jncture of his own life and 
times printed in 1725, under the 
name of The Christian Progress of 
George Whitehead. Whitehead was 
all prayer and application for the re- 
lease of his brethren in the Lord, and 
had intimated his intention of writ- 
ing to the king to his honest and 
loving fHend Thomas Moore, — 

"Who was often willing," he says, 
" to move the king in behalf of our suflfev- 
Ing friends, the king having some respect 
to him, for he had an interest with the 
king and some of his council more than 
many others had, and I desired him to 
present my few lines, or letter, to the 
king, which be carefully did, and a few 
days aAer both he and myself had access 
into the king*s presence, and renewed our 
request.** 

The king listened to their applica- 
tion with attention and granted them 
liberty to be heard on the next 
counol-day. 

•'And then," he goes on to say, 
** Thomas Moore, myself, and our friend 
Thomas Greene, attended at the council, 
chamber at Whitehall, and were all ad- 
mitted in before the king and a full coun- 
cil. When I had opened and roor^ fully 
pleaded our suflferiog friends* case, the 
king gave this answer, ' III pardon 
them.* Whereupon Thomas Moore 
pleaded the innoeency of our friends— 
that they needed no pardon, being inno. 
cent J the king's own warrant, in a (^Yf 
lines, will discharge ihem, «?or wlier©. 
said Thomas Moore, « the word of » kmg 
is, there is power.5ig?tized by L^OOglC 

The kinc*s arwwer was curious,— 
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March, 167*2, and on tiie 8th of May 
the following order was given :— 

" At the Court of Whitthall, the 9th of 

May, 1672, 
*' His majetty was graciously pleased 
to declare that be will pardon all those 
persons called Quakers now io prison for 
any offence commilted only relating to 
his majesty aod not to the prejudice of 
any otner persons. And it was there- 
upon ordered by bis majesty in council 
that a list of the names of the Quakers 
in the several prisons, together with the 
causes of their commitment, be, and is, 
herewith sent to bis maiesty's attorney- 
general, who is required and authorised 
to prepare a bill for bis majesty's royal 
signature, containing a pardon to pass 
the great seal of England for all such to 
whom bis majesty may legally grant the 
same,*' &c. 

The following letter was sent from 
ihe Council Board at Whitehall to 
the sheriffs of the different counties : 

** After our hearty commendations. 
Whereas, request hath been mude unto 
bis majesty, in belialf of the Quakers who 
resoain at present in several gaols and 
prisons of his kingdom, that bis majesty 
would be pleased to extend his mercy to- 
wards tbem, and give order for th«ar re- 
lief; which bis majesty, taking into con. 
•ideration, bath thought 6t, in order to 
his clearer information, before he resolve 
any thing therein, to command us to 
write these our letters unto you ; and, 
accordingly, we do hereby will and re- 
quire you to procure a perfect list of the 
names, times, and causes of the commit- 
mentofall such persons called Quakera 
as are remaining in any gaol or prison 
within this country, and to return tlie 
same forthwith to this Board. So, no- 
thing doubting of your ready perform- 
ance of this bis majestv's command, we 
bid you heartily fiirewell.*' 

Thomas Moore still continued his 
scruples before the attorney-general, 



Whitehead, "what way we had 
made with the king for our fHend^ 
release, desired that their friends 
in prison might be discharged with 
ours, and have their names in the 
same instrument/' Sectaries of all 
kinds went to the Quaker White- 
head, and earnestly requested his ad^ 
Tice and assistance. 

" Wliereupon," says Whitehead, *' I 
advised tbem to petition the king for bis 
warrant to have them inserted in the 
same patent with the Quaken, which ae- 
cordiugly they did petition for mud ob- 
tain ; so that thero a few names of other 
Dissentera who were prisonera in Bed. 
fordshire, Kent, and Wiltshire (as I re- 
member), in the same catalogue aod in- 
strument with our friends, and released 
thereby, which I was also very glad of; 
for our being of different judgments and 
societies did not abate my compassion or 
charity towards tbem w1m> had been mj 
opposers in some cases. Blessed be the 
Lord my God, who is the Father and 
Fountain of merciee ; whose love to na in 
Christ Jesus should oblige us to be meies- 
fal and kind to one another." 

When the pardon or patent was 
ready for delivery, the friends got 
frightened at the amount of fees pro* 
perly payable upon it. The iinial 
charge was a fee of above twenty 
poimds on each person, and the Dis- 
senting sects in England were then 
both poor and needy. The patmt 
enumerated the names of above four 
hundred persons, and the fees at the 
customary rate had amounted to at 
least ten thousand pounds. The 
friends of the Shoreham fisherman 
applied once more to the king, and 
tne following order was issued forth- 
with: — 

[Loeus S/gtiii.] 

" His majesty is pleased to command 
that it be signified as his pleaauie to Che 
respective offices and sealen where the 
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the deed inproeeflBieo round the 
kiiWEloin. *« The patent," says White- 
lieao, " was so big and cambenome, 
in a kathem ease, and tin box, and 
great seal in it, thAt Edward Mann 
was so cumbered with carrying it 
hanging by his side, that he was Tain 
to tie it cross the horse*8 back behind 
him.*" The original ptent fills 
eleven skins of parchment, md is 
still nreserved among the records of 
the Society of Friencu. The curious 
reader will find it printed entire at 
the end of ^Vhitehead*8 interesting 
picture of his own life, with an al- 
phabetical key to the names which it 
emimeratea, some foiur hundred in 
number, and all unknown to fiune 
sare one, and that one the poor and 
contemptible servant of Jesus Christ, 
as he calls himself, John Bunyan. 

From this it would appear that 
Bunyan owed his release to the 
Qoakers, and the Quakers their 
pardon to the king's recollection of 
the master and mate who took him 
on board their boat at Shoreham, 
and effected his escf^ to France after 
the fatal fight at Worcester. The 
Fienderells were among the first to 
congratulate the king on his return, 
hut Jriend Carver kept away till he 
had something to ask, not for him- 
qel^ but for ms friends suffering in 
Uie Lord. Trusty Dick Penderell 
had a penaon for life, and trustjr 
I>ick Carver a compliance with his 
request, neither a small nor personal 
one, but large and of state import- 
ance. ** He did what he did to re- 
lieve a man [i. c. the king] in dis- 
tress, and now he desired nothing of 
him [the king] but that he would 
setfriends at liberty who were great 
snfTerers.** Bunyan might nave 
spent the remainder of his life in 
prisoii bat for the timely intercession 
of the Shoreham fisherman and his 
old enemies the Quakers. Hie fine 
oM Baotist di«amer lived sixteen 
yeaiB ^er his release. Little, how- 
ever, hnst been recorded of him in 

this tune. Oir^. we ni^ tnld. fiil- 



rl6SS, at the house of Iris iHend 
Strudwick, a grocer, at the ngn 
of the Star, on Snow Hill, and was 
buried in tl»t fHend*s vault in Bon- 
hill Fields hurial-ffround. Modem 
curiosity has marked the place of 
his interment with this brief inscrip- 
tion: — 

MR. JOHfr BUNYAN, 

ACTnoR or 

THE pilgrim's PROORSM, 

OB. 3l8T AUGUST, 1688» 

K.T, 60, 

There is no entry of his burial in 
the register at Bunhill Fields, and 
there was no inscription upon his 
grave when Curll puUisned his 
Hunhill-Ficlds Inscriptions in 1717, 
or Strypehis edition of Stow in 1720. 
Many, it is said, have made it their 
desire to be interred as near as pos- 
sible to the spot where his remains 
are depositecl. No kind of proper 
veneration should be bestowed in 
vain; we trust, therefore, that the 
place of Bunyan^s interment has 
been correctly marked. 

A thoughtM mind mav pass an 
hour very profitably in the Campo 
Santo of the Dissenters at Bunhill 
Fields. There is no outward or vi- 
sible sign of attractive interest about 
the ph^. Monuments abound ; but 
mere head-stones, with some twenty 
or thirty altar- tombs, and no attempt 
at art among the thousands that 
surround you. The thoughtful vi- 
ator must bring his associations with 
him. Dull a:^ uninviting though 
it looks, the place will well repav you. 
Great men are buried here. Iwo of 
the best-known names in English 
literature are here interred, and the 
place has a sanctity fWmi its first use 
that will fill you with awe and gra- 
titude to God. 

The site of this cemetery was part 
of the famous fen or moor, descnbed 
by Fitzstephen as watering the vral\» 
of London on the north side. Moor- 
fields and i^Viisbury Fields, now 
Finsbury, preserve a memoiy of ito 
nriflrinal condition. It was firat ef- 
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aa^, oonfinat ike aocmniey of the 
city hittoriaa ia this trifling puticu* 
kr< Finsburv soon became jfamous 
for its wmdmiUs, and Shiriej refers to 
tbtm in his plav of the Weddings 
thoQ^ the auniion has been over- 
loolEed by Mr. Gifford and his fUlow- 
assistant Mr. D^ce, in their edition 
of this interesting old dramatist.* 
Windmill Street, Finsbuiy, perpe- 
tuates a memory of these suburban 
windmills. 

The laystalls were removed in the 
third year of King James, duiinfc the 
aayondtv of Sir Leonard Halliday, 
and ^ fields laid out ^* into new and 
pleasant walks.** The eitizens af* 
ibcted to laugh at the mayor for his 
pains, and called it in derision a 
MoUday work; but when thev saw 
what was done they ceased to laugh. 
The ground was then one fine level, 
and musters took plaoe here. ^Is 
this Moorfields to mutter in?'* says 
a character in Shakspeare's Henry 
VIIL ; and Davenant describes it, in 
1634, as covered by laundresses and 
bleachers with acres of old linen. 
As the ground improved, it became a 
fiuhionable city promenade upon a 
Sunday ; and Bassompierre, who was 
ambassador here in 1626, tells us 
that he ** went to wdk in the Mor- 
£kld.** Shadwell commemorates the 
cudgel*players, and Wycherley the 
orean and tongs at the (run in Moor- 
fields. The Artillery Company re^ 
moved ihmi Bishopgate to Moor- 
fields in the year 1622. Strype de- 
scribes the relative position of the 
new artillery around, '' being the 
third great field,'* he says, ^from 
Moorgate, next the six windmills.** 

There were three great fields ap- 
pertaining to the manor of Finsburv 
Farm when the survey of the 30th 
of December, 1 567, was taken.f These 
three fields were named Bonhill Field, 



no longer exists; and tbe wdl, caQad 
St. A^ies le Oiair (eormptly eaOed 
Ammeed Cker) was, in 1761, if not 
before, converted into a cold bath. 
Tlie efikaoy <tf this spring is referred 
to by one of Ben Jonsona eharacten 
in his play of Bartkohmew Fmr. 

In Queen £iizabeth*s time the 
fields about Finsbury were the usual 
resort of the plainer dtiatois. Mas- 
ter Stephen, a country guU, in J^Mry 
Man in his Htmour^ is indignant at 
the idea of being suspected, though 
dwelling at Hoxton, of keeping com- 
pany with the archers of Finsbury, 
or the citixens that come a-du^ing 
to l8lingt<Hi ponds. The archers c? 
Finsbury found fbll employment for 
the bowyers and bowstring-makers, 
who dwelt in Grub Stre^ imme- 
diately adjoining ; but, when archery 
gave way to bowling-greens aM 
icing-houses, Grub Street was te- 
nant^ by the hack authors of the 
booksellers in Little Britain, and the 
baUad-makers that befrin^ the raib 
of Bedlam and Moorfields. Grub 
Street has since undergone anodier 
change; authors no longer inhabit 
this notorious locality, and Crnib 
Street is now known as Milton Street, 
^om the nearness of its locality to 
the last garden remdenoe of the great 
epicpoet of our nation. 

When the great pl^gpe of 1665 
broke out, of which DeFoe has left 
so terrible a description, the field 
called B(mhill Field was made use of 
as a common place of interment (br 
the victims of that dreadful scourge. 

" 1 have beaid." says De Foe, " that 
in a ^reat pit in Finsburj, in the parish 
of Cripplegate, it lying open then to the 
fields, for it was not then walled aboot, 
many, who were infected and near their 
end, and delirious, also, ran, wrapped ia 
blankets or rags, and threw themuBelTes 
in, and expired there, before anj earth 

«*/\ti1r) Ka tKrftK'n iinnn tK^an. Wlk*n \h»» 
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fmAmy and HooEtoii. Here th^ 
ereetad ehedi and diopsi living in 
ttnts like gipues, till nieh time as 
tbey ooold letum to their old locali- 
tieg, tliongh not to their old haln« 



When the nlaffue was over, the 
gnat pit in iWbury was endoeed 
with ahdck wall, '* at the sole charges 
of the City of London." The con- 
veoience of the site, the sise and, if 
the ezpressicm may be allowed, the 
consecrated nature of the ground, 
recommended it soon after to the 
notice of the great Dissentine sects in 
London, who conseientiousTy scru- 
pled to the burial-serYioe of the 
Book of Common Prayer. What 
stipulatiou was made vnth the City 
ii unknown, but here all the inter- 
ments of the Dissenters took place. 
The City subeequoitly leased it to a 
person of the name of Tindal, the 
same lessee who ref\i8ed to furnish 
liaitland with a return of the num- 
ber of burials in anv oue year. ^* This 
obstinate refusal,' says ^laitland, 
"put me upon inquunng of John 
Smith, the graye-digffer, who as- 
sured me that, though he kept no 
register, vet, in the course of his long 
service he had made such observa- 
tions, that he was sure they buried 
annuaUy between seven and eight 
huBdred."* 

It is to be regretted that no Dis- 
senter has thought it worth his while 
to compose a proper account of thb 
Campo Santo or his sect, a work 
much vrai^ed, and of some research. 
Very little or no care seems to be 
taken of the numy memorials of the 
dead ; the re^ster is very imperfect, 
and the inscriptions are fast wearing 
away. No Old Mortality repairs a 
fading letter with religious care, and 
no prmted hook preserves any thing 
like a mere common transcriber's 
aeeouni of what is daily disappearing. 
Tliia Bfaonld not be. A careful re- 
storation of the better-class inscrip- 
tiona m^ht be dono at a compara- 
tively tniSin^ cost. The aale of a 
sixpenny gmdcbook would, when 
the pornort of its nnblinniiAii was 



attempted wb«» it is too latt. We 
call upon the Court <d Conrnm 
Council, the nominal keepers of this 
interesting cemetery, to stir at onee 
in the matter ; and we call upon the 
whole body of Diesentert, throughoat 
the length and breadth of Great 
Britain, to put at once this Weit- 
ndnsler Abbev of their sects in order. 
We have been at smne pains in 
comjMling what must necessarily be 
a very imperfect account of the eini- 
nent dead who are buried in Bunhill 
Fields. But the task has been a 
pleasing one. We have succeeded in 
klentifying, to ourselves at least, a 
dull, damp, and gloomy - looking 
square of ground, with many at- 
tractive spots, over which we may 
speculate when the humour is u{Km 
us. The little reveries into which 
men occasionally run when the work- 
day business of the world is past, 
make many of the duller hours of 
life innocently pleasing. The church- 
yard of Stoke, in Buckinghamshire, 
which suggested to Gray his inimi- 
table Uleg^y is, by this one cireum- 
stance alone, an interesting spot ; but 
when we know that the poet of the 
Elegy is buried in the same church- 
yard, there is a further link of in- 
terest to enchain the contemplative 
mind to the spot a little longer. 

The first person of any emineaee 
buried in Bunhill Fields, of whom 
our researches will enable U9 to give 
any account, was Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, the Independent preacher, who 
attended Oliver Cromwell on his 
death-bed. Cromwell had then his 
moments of misgiving, and he asked 
of Goodwin, who was standing by, 
if the doctrine were true that the 
elect could never finally fall. '* No- 
thing could be more certdn," was 
Goodwin's answer. " Then am I 
safe," said CromweU, " for 1 am aure 
that once I was in a state oi grace . 
Cromwell foresaw that his hoax was 
come, but Goodwin pretended not to 
see it, and is said to have bssoM 
him that he was not th«i to me. 
But die he did, within a very m^ 
minutes after. Yet Goodwin »««: 
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U8, and we were deceived.**. This 
Barnet had from TiUotson, who was 
present and heard it. Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin died on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1679, at the great age of 
eighty. His epiti^h, preserved in 
Strype, was written, says Antony 
Wood, by Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of 
Oxford, ** the common epitaph-maker 
for Dissenters, being one himself.'* 

The second person of eminence in- 
terred in Banhill Fields, of whom 
we find a note, was the learned Dr. 
John Owen, dean of Christchurch, 
and vice-chancellor of Oxford when 
Cromwell was chancellor of that uni- 
versity. He was much in favour 
with nis party, and preached the first 
sermon before the rarliament after 
the execution of Charles I. Crom- 
well carried him to Ireland and to 
Scotland ; and Clarendon, at the Re- 
storation, offered him speedy prefer- 
ment in the Church. This ne did 
not accept, but died, like Calamy 
and Baxter, a steady and unflinching 
Nonconformist. lie was a man of 
more learning and politeness than 
any of the Independents, and met 
with the esteem, as he deserved, of 
all parties. Dr. Owen died on the 
24th of August^ 1683, at the age of 
sixty-seven, and was buried at Bun- 
hill Fields, in a new vault towards 
the east end of the ground, over 
which was erected an altar-tomb of 
freestone, with a Latin inscription 
from the pen of a ready writer, the 
fadle Mr. Gilbert. 

The two sturdy Independents, 
Goodwin and Owen, were followed 
to the grave, in 1688, by the Baptist 
Bunyan, — 

•« The Pilgrim^s Progras now is finished, 
And Death has laid him in his earthly 
bed." 

Fox followed Bunyan. George 
Fox, the founder of the sect of 
Quakers, is the next eminent in- 
dividual buried in Bunhill Fields. 

TTia .Tntivmnl ia « s/H»tv»A Kiif 



8peaie*s fiOh^, who is described as a 
glover by some of his tuographers, 
and as a considerable dealer in wool 
by otibers. Fox*s master united many 
callings in an age when a subdivision 
of lal^ur was not so much practised 
or so well undenAood as now. Is it 
unfisur to suppose that Shakspeare^s 
father may have donp the same? 
Fox died in 1690, m White Hart 
Court, Bishopgate Street. There is 
no memorial to his memory, — 

" Obscure the place nnd nninscribed the 
stone/* 

if stone there ever was to distinginih 
the grave of one who deserves a mona- 
ment from the sect he callod into 
permanent existence. 

The mild and peaceable GeQii|e 
Fox was followed to his grave m 
BnnhUl Fields by Lieutenant-G«M- 
ral Fleetwood, the Lord-Depoty 
Fleetwood of the Civil Wars, OUTer 
CromwelFs son-in-law, and the hot- 
band of the widow of the gloomy 
Ireton. Fleetwood had no great 
brilliancy of parts, but he was a 
gallant soldier, though destitute of 
that fine soldierly quality, decision. 
AVhcn Monk was debating what be 
should do, whether he should restxm 
the king, or continue the command of 
the nation in a council of oiffioen, 
Fleetwood was advised by Whit^ocke 
to be beforehand with Monk, and 
offer his sword and services to the 
king. The advice was sood, and 
Fleetwood seemed inclined to adopt 
it. Such, however, was bis inde- 
cision, that, meeting with Vane and 
Desborough, just as Whitelocke waa 
going away, he was induced to tie fais 
fortunes to the sword of Lambett. 
The upshot of this irresolution is 
well known. Monk was made Duke 
of Albemarle by a grateful monardi, 
Lambert bimiuied for life to the 
island of Guernsey, and Fleetwood 
allowed to end his days in singing 
psalms about Hoxton and Sloke* 
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was astone to tbc memory of *^ Mr. 
Ro«r Morris, M.A., and chaplain 
toftekte Hon. Denzil Lord Kollis." 
Bforris died at the age of seventy- 
three, OQ the 17th January, 1701. 
"This gentleman," says Strype, and 
his name deserves remembrance for 
this one act alone, " was a very 
dili^t collector of ecclesiastical 
MSb. relating to the later History of 
the English church, whereof he left 
vast heaps behind him, and who 
fevoared me with his correspondence.** 
Denzil, loW Mollis, was one of the 
five members impeached by King 
Charles I. He was a steady Presby- 
terian, and has left his Memoirs be- 
hind him full of hatred and bitter- 
^^ess to Cromwell, whose ends he 
foresaw, but could neither favour nor 
retard. 

There is a pleasure in turning from 
the graves of men who filled impor- 
tant stations and effected very little 
good, in their generations, to the 
paves of men who have been the 
hmnbk instruments of important and 
oidaring benefactions to society at 
tti|5^ We must own to a kmd of 
secret pleasure which we felt in stand- 
jog by the side of the tomb of Dr. 
I^mel Williams. This Dr. Williams, 
who died in 1716, was the founder of 
theHbrary in Red Cross Street, which 
wars his name. The library which 
Ardibbhop Tenison gave to the parish 
of^ Martinis in the Fields was not 
haff so large, or, for its size, half so 
important. When Dissenters, by 
pnndples of their own adoption, 
^rereexclnded from the advantages 
of <ararcb-re^stration of baptism for 
tbOT chUdren, there was a register 
kept mDr. William8Mibrary,wherem 
parents might enter the births of 
their chddrcn, yrith all the l^wil ad- 
L^'^^Ses of a Ch^ch of Sigland 
I^ff'^ Sf • Pibdin is silent on the 
^JB^ of JTiUiams' claim to be con- 



lives of our old stationers and divines. 
His other writings are of very little 
value, but this one work is full of 
whim, information, and amusement. 

Dunton was followed to a srave in 
the burial-ground of BunhiU Fields 
by George Whitehead, whose auto- 
biography called The Christian Pro' 
gress of George Whitehead has been 
of real service to literature in pre- 
serving the true story of John Bun- 
yan's release from gaol. All the earlv 
writing of the Quakers will well 
repay perusal. Fox's Journal^ £11- 
wood's Life, Barclay's Apology, and 
Whitehead's Christian Progress ; nor 
should Seweirs History of the Quakers 
be omitted from this list: it is a 
curious account of a sect of some his- 
torical importance from the Restora- 
tion to the death of Anne. 

The two most popular books in 
the Englisli language from childhood 
to old age are the Pilgrim's Progress 
and Robinson Crusoe, nohinson Crusoe 
and the Pilgrim's Progress, for we 
hardly know which to place first. 
" Was there ever yet any thing 
written by mere man,** said Dr. 
Johnson, " that was wished longer 
by its readers, excepting Don Qtaxote, 
Hohinson Crusoe, and the PUgrim's 
Progress f " We have nothing to do 
with Don Quixote on this occasion, 
but here are tAvo out of three books 
which belong to England . The praise 
is high, perhaps excessive; but canvass 
England through, and you will find 
^\Q ages out of the seven ages of man 
that will back the doctor in this 
judgment. Sir Walter Scott calls 
the Pilgrim's Progress a matchless 
parable, and so it is. lie awards 
high praise, moreover, to Robinson 
Crusoe ; but Mr. Hallam tells us to 
be careful how we break down the 
landmarks of Fame by placing the 
John Bunyans and the Daniel De 
Foes amonp: the dii majoi^es of our 
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or in the Abbey the gniyes of 
Chaacer, Newton, and men whose 
namet are not eondned to the limits 
of the 0onnd of ttnpendonf Bow, bat 
are beard ringing from side to Me 
of the four quarters oC the world. 
We have felt this feeling, too, at 
Dryburgh by the grave of Scott, and 
at Dumfries by iSd grave of Boms. 
We have felt it, too, in BunhiU Fields, 
by the grave of Bunyan ; and, at a 
short distance firom his grave, by the 
side of some rough, rude heap of 
mould, which we fancied to ourselves 
lay lightly on the mouldering bones 
of Daniel De Foe. 

Here De Foe lies bnried I He was 
bom in 1661, in the parish of St. 
Gileses, Cripplegate, and was bnried 
in the great pit of Finsbury, which 
he has aescribed in his Plague Year 
with such terrific reality^ and that 
one word contains the whole secret 
of his strength. He lies like truth ; 
his very fictions have all the air and 
sincerity of a deposition upon oath. 
How bare and ignorant is the entry 
of his burial: — 

<* 1731, April 26, Mr. Dubow, Cripple- 
gate.'' 

But sextons and clerks are prover- 
bially illiterate. The witty Farquhar 
is described as Mr. George Falkwere,, 
in the burial-register of St. Martin*s 
in the Fields. Sextons would have 
made a sad hand with the name of 
Shakspeare, had the poet died remote 
from his native Stratford. But 
Shakspeare returned to die among 
the scenes of his boyhood : the Avon 
was dearer to him than the Thames 
or the Tiber. 

De Foe was followed to the grave 
in 1742 bv Mrs. Susannah Wesley, 
the Avife of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, 
and the mother of John and Charles 
"VA'esley. John was the founder of 



in their t«iieti ttiU nipeet Job 
Weritr: and when they look I^ 
verennaily on his grave, dradd not 
havt oodnon to be offended with the 
dirt and neglect whkh they see iboot 
them. 

The best-kept tomb hi BankiD 
Fields covers the remains of Dr. Inac 
Watts, a man eminently nioQS tod 
eminently a benefiietor to ms ipeeies. 
Johnson has a hi^ and chartcmtie 
criticism npon bun ; but his devoti- 
onal poetry he thought, lili^ tbst of 
others, unsatiwfhctory : — 

** Tli« paucity of its tofiios eaJbietf 
perpetual repetittoo, sikI tbs saaetilj if 
the matter rejects the om i mentt of Mtf- 
stive diction. It is suffioieot for Witts 
to have done better than otberSi whit no 
man bas done well." 

Cowper quarrels with Johnson on 
this pomt. 

But Cowper, in defbi£iq[ Watts, 
was fighting the battle of his own 
Olney Hymns. No true poet (tboogh 
the poet of the Task was a true one) 
will differ from Johnscm in tfaii 
judgment. Dr. Watts died 25th Nor. 
1748, in his seventy-fifth year. Tb« 
is a monument to his memoiy, where 
he well deserves to have one,m West- 
minster Abbey. 

Eighty years elapsed before another 

name of eminence could be added to 
the list of illustrious dead interrrfin 
the plain and unpretendingbnml- 1 
ground at Bunhill Fields. Thiswy 
William Blake, the pamter. If old 
John Bunyan was a glorious dreamer 
in words, William BUke, the painter, 
was a gentle visionary in shapes, and 
fancies, and airy somethings npoo 
paper. Blake, who died on the IStn 
Au^st, 1828, should have heen 
bnned by the side of John BoiiW 
There is no stone to mark the ]bce 
of his interment ; but the late Ifr- 
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iogenuty of research can supply 
uarwant 

Blake, who always saw in fancy 
every form he drew, believed that 
aofds descended to painters of old, 
and sat for their portraits. AVhen 
he himself sat to Phillips for that 
fine portrait, so beautifully engraved 
hy Schiavonetti, the painter, in order 
to obtain the most unaffected attitude 
and the most poetic expression, en- 
gaged his sitter in a conversation 
concerning the sublime in art: — 

** We hear much," said Phillips, 
" of the grandeur of Michael An- 
g^elo ; from the engravings, I should 
say, he has been overrated ; he could 
^wt paint an angel so well as Raphael." 
** He has not been overrated, sir," 
said Blake, " and he could paint an 
wgel better than Uaphael." 

" Well but," said the other, " you 
never saw anv of the paintings of 
^hael Angelo ; and, perhaps, speak 
£wa the opinions of others; vour 
ftiends may have deceived your 

*• I never saw any of the paintings 
fMchael Angelo," replied Blake, 
6ot I speak from the opinion of a 
fiiend who coold not be mistaken." 

** A valuable friend, truly," said 
foiUipe ; *♦ and who may he be, 

" The archangel Gabriel, sir," an- 
swered Blake. 

" A good authority, surely ; but 
' ff? knovF evil spirits love to assume 
«ie looks of good ones, and thb may 
have been done to mislead you." 
, •• Well now, sir,"88id Blake, " this 
» r eally singular ! such were my 
own suspicions, but they were soon 
removed. I vpill telMou how. I 
^Jiw one day reading Young's Ntrht 
^^ot^Jifyy and when I came to that 
passage which asks Who canpcUui an 
«^Bf«? I dosed the hook and cried, 
•^4y».^ho can paint an angel?' A^ 



ance,* said the voice. ^ Can an evil 
q[mritdothis?* I looked whence the 
voice came, and was then aware of a 
shining shape, with bright winos, who 
di£fttSM much light. As I looked the 
shi^ dilated more and more; he 
waved his hands, the roof of my study 
(^ned, he ascended into heaven, be 
stood in the sun, and, beckoning to 
me, moved the universe. An angel 
of evil could not have done thai — it 
was the archangel Gabriel !" 

Near the raus to that part of the 
ground which faces the City Road 
rest the remains of Thomas Hardy, 
secretary to, and one of the three 
who commenced the London Corre- 
sponding Society, but best known bv 
his trial for treason in company with 
John Home Tooke. Mr. Hardy was 
tried and acquitted in the year 1794, 
and died in the year 1832. He was 
a mild and inoffensive man ; we speak 
of his later years, when the visionary 
schemes of his youth vrere subdued 
down to plans of more practicable 
nature. He loved to talk of his trial, 
and of the ferment of those yeasty 
times. 

Thomas Stothard, the last name 
upon our list, died the 27th of ApnL 
1834, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. He is best known by his 
" Canterbury Pilgrimage," and his 
illustrations to the *' Italy," and 
smaller poems of Rogers ; but hia 
best works, to our thinkingps, are his 
illustrations of " The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress" and " Robins(m Crusoe." He 
was fond of drawing ** Christiana and 
her diildren," and " Christian with 
the Pilgrim." The great work of 
De Foe was frequently before him, 
and one of his most impressive de- 
signs was from this favourite au- 
thor,—" Robinson Crusoe on his lone- 
some isle, scared with the print of a 
man's foot upon the sand." It is long 
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WiiETiiEE eating burgoo, salt junk, 
wcavilly (/. e. maggoty) biscuit, 
and drinking water with the nos- 
trils held closed, contribute to 
heroism and a knowledge of sea- 
mansliip, we leave to philosophers 
and metaphysicians to determine. 
Such was tlie fare of a berth of mid- 
dies in days long past who lived in 
the cockpit of a line-of-battle ship, 
illumined by one feeble glimmer in a 
sentry's lantern, which enabled the 
embryo heroes of that region to reach, 
on descending fi om the light of day, 
their palace, about thirteen feet by 
eleven broad and five and a half 
high, where one puny light with 
feeble lustre shone, enabling about a 
dozen hardy, frolicksome boys to 
write their logs and eat the savoury 
viands, according with the above bill 
of fare, provided by the victual- 
ling board of his majesty Greorge III. 
At the time to which this tale be- 
longs they had not even enough of 
this hard fare to add much extra 
fibre to their growing frames. Their 
ship was blockading a couple of 
French ships in the Texel, whose war- 
like ensigns were distinctly seen, but 
who tacitly declined running the risk 
of their being hauled down by the 
gallant crew of the English seventy- 
four. As it was impossible to know 
when the Admiralty of that day 
might deem it necessary to send sup- 
plies to the blockading ship, the al- 
lowance of provisions was properly 
diminished, though it is doubtful if 
hunger would have made the seamen 
more lion-like, in opposition to the 



of one now living) "has caught two 
gulls with a bit of red bunting." 

In a moment all was bustle. 

" Wilson,** cried the caterer to the 
middies' steward, " hand out the re- 
mains of the flour, get up all the 
bread-dust from the drawer, cut sone 
thin slices of the pork put by for 
Gla^ow, who's away in the yawl ; 
there*s half a dried onion in toe ca- 
nister, Tsorrow some pepper of the 
ward-room steward, and we'll have a 
glorious meal." 

In came the duke witli two lai^ge 
gulls, still alive. 

" Quick," said the caterer, " mix a 
handful of oatmeal with the floor 
and bread-dust and make the crust ; 
turn to, 3'onngsters, and feather and 
draw them, and let's get them into 
the pie and into the oven while they 
are warm, and they'll be as savoury 
as bam-door fowls." 

The gulls were killed, picked, and 
under pie-crust before they knew 
what was going to happen to them, 
and hurri(3 to the galley, and great 
was the joy at the coming banquet; 
every bell was counted, and before 
eight bells had sounded midday all 
who could be off deck were seated at 
the table with watering mouths. 
First, each received an accuratdy 
measured small allowance of pea soap, 
made with the water above mem- 
oned, and seasoned with a few small 
pieces of the biscuit, the wcaviliy 
state of which >vas thought to add to 
the flavour and to soften the a-speri- 
ties of the other ingredients. That 
finished, the pie, all smoking, was 
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would come out and be thrashed, and 
ki them go in to refit. 

Roagh and homely as were the 
&ce8 and words of tlicse youngsters, 
there was among them the highest 
and the gentlest blood of England, 
heiDg tramed to the greatest of the 
professions of our country, for with- 
out it, perdiance, the others might 
ho«»t of a very precarious existence, 
which a passing anecdote of Nelson 
may illustrate. When appointed to 
the command of the Channel fleet, on 
the threat of invasion he went to 
coart. The King addressed him on 
the subject, when the hero answered, 
"There*s one thing, your Majesty, 
for which I can answer, that the ene- 
my shall not came here by sea.'^ Ah, 
t)^*8 as impossible now as then, 
though princes may scribble and 
croakers cackle ! But we were speak- 
ing of middies. 

•* Yet think not m?anly of that humble 

seat 
Whence spring the heroes of the British 

fleet. 
Removed from baneful indolence, their 

joath 
There learn their country's honour to 

sustain. 
There find the paths to glory and to 

truth. 
And Albion's empire o*er the wa?e« 

maintain." 

Days, weeks passed on ; the same 
tantalising French ensigns were 
looked upon, the same spare diet 
repeated, now and then relieved by a 
guU, until hunger, a stimulant to in- 
genuity, devised some trawling nets, 
which, lowered from the mainyard- 
anns at night, secured a supj^jr of 
fish, which would have surprised 
even a Groves. Sometimes a John 
Dory was amon^ the captives. 

"Why are there so few of such 
cttntal fish?" inquired the doctor, 
who was consider^ the most learned 
man on board. 

"Because,'' observed a young Irish 
middy, as if he could not help it. 



went on until one morning there 
were mysterious words and vague re- 
ports whispered by the oflicers and 
men of the middle watch ; at length 
it was generall}^ buzsed in every 
berth, that a terrible apparition, with 
two red fieir eyes, had been seen, 
dressed in blue fire, that glided, 
without touching the deck, from 
stem to stem. Some vowed that it 
rose under the bows when the ship 
tacked at two bells in the middle 
watch, and went through the bow 
port on the main-deck quite like a 
small thing "no bigger than a 
babby ;" oUiers, that tney saw it a- 
head, and that it leaped up and ran 
along, feet uppermost, under the jib- 
boom and bowsprit, like a long splice 
of a spider squid. The two looks- 
out forward mysteriously assured 
their messmates that it had a face as 
flat and as white as a plaice*s belly, 
with a body of blue, dull fire, and 
long thin feet that clung to the jib- 
boom, when it walked head down- 
wards, like the suckers of a great 
cuttle-fish. One man, with very 
long and sharp ears, swore that it 
muttered something like " battle and 
death," and that he thought it was 
"very warnful and awful." There 
were variations of these accounts, 
exciting the superstitious feelings of 
nearly all on board. Several times 
during the forenoon the first-lieute- 
nant nad been sent for, and entered 
the captain s cabin as if on matters of 
more importance than the common 
routine of duty. His movements 
were watched and reported from 
berth to berth. The captain, con- 
trary to his usual practice, had not 
been on deck Tand it was then six 
bells — eleven aclock), which added 
to the men*s perplexity. Soon after, 
he, however, appeared, and directly 
gave orders to bear \ip and run close 
to the mouth of the harbour, and 
then heave to, as if to entice the ene- 
my to slip their cables and chase the 
saucy challenger. That for a time 
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eloted ia,littkgTOiip«w«!eMeao(m« 
yernng and changing from one to 
another, each anxious to hear all 
that every one laid. The hammockB 
had he^ piped down and the fint 
watch called; there was a feeling 
among the men which was shewn 
more br a dull and silent manner, 
unusual to them, than in any thing 
positive, but which a sympathetic 
feeling in the officers made more per- 
ceptible. Some tried to cut jokes at 
the expense of the poor ghost, some 
proposed to stay on deck until day- 
light and see if ''Blue Squid" (the 
mck-name given to the ghost) would 
come again ; but by three bells all 
had diMtppeared, and turned into 
their hammocks. 

During the night, which was dark 
but fine, there was once a cry of 
** Here*s Blue Squid !** and men, who 
were ready to have stood to their 
ffuns until the last gasp, were seen 
fearAiUy peering out of port-holes, or 
lo(^dng over the forecastle bul- 
wark, without i^teaking above a 



"Here he is," cried two young 
voices, "looming as bi^ as Beachy 
Head in afog, ai^ carrymg his lights 
lowr 

The bravest held his breath, the 
lieutenant of the watch, an excellent 
officer, who had been the ileoe and 
follower of Sir Charles Brisbane, and 
had often been distinguished for his 
gallantry, turning paU, ran forward, 
and, as he passed tne gangv^, sung 
out, " Beat to quarters !** By some 
mischance, the drummer was under 
the half-deck; he seized his drum, 
and beat the well-knowu roll, whose 
spirit-stirring sounds have ever been 
rraponded to in the English navy 
witn more alacrity than even the 
pipe to the first fresh-beef dinner 
after weeks of junk, or the call to 
mischief or to dance. Up rushed, as 
by one impulse, between 600 and 
700 men with their hammocks. In 
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when voieai in Datdi 
" AMiere the devil are you 
to I*' and the seventy - fonr giD> 
ship*s starboard broadside just desred 
the stem of a Dutch fishing-boat; 
while the trawl-rope of the net iron 
the starboard main-yard arm caught 
the Dutchaum's stem, and which be 
cut with uncommon dexterity, hot 
which hitched on his quarter. For- 
tunateljrt the ship had but little way, 
and no ii^jury had been done. 

While this had been gmn^ on, the 
captain (a Trafalgar captam) had 
jumped up, and run out in hii 
dressinff-gown. " What^s all this? 
Where s the officer of the watdi ? 
Orderly, f^et me my trousers" (it 
was a bitum frost in December). 
Catching hold of a young middy, he 
said, in a voice half stifled wiUi 
astonishment, " L — — x, what*s all 
this about ?" 

" Going to fight Blue Squid, sir, if 
you please." 

For a second, the countenance of 
the fine aristocratic-looking captain 
was intense astonishment; in an- 
other second, he burst into a roar of 
laughter, and, as he hastened to his 
cabm, called out, "You great fools, 
beat the retreat r 

The first-lieutenant, who had hur- 
ried on deck, bad hastened forward 
to inquire the cause ; but, not bdng 
at firat recognised in the dark, wai 
so jammed in by the men hurrying 
up with their hammocks on their 
shoulders, that he neither reached 
the forecastle, obtained intelligQioe, 
nor saw the captain, and, bdog 
short-sighted, could not make oat 
the Dutchman, or Blue Squid, or 
an^ thing else. By this time, the 
officer of the watch had recovered, 
and came afl on the quarter-deck. 

"What*s the matter?" asked of 
him the first-lieutenant. He looked 
him full in the face, with an ex* 
pression compounded of stupidly 
and alarm, not at the ghost, bat st 
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hmkr 

^ Bloe Sfuidr aovvvered the man 
•t the weathar-wheel. Setrotfy 
wwe Ihe vords oat the man's mouto, 
when the qmnrtenaMter'i terpanlin 
hat tew by like a ahot at him, and 
in enotlier inataiil he vaa qHrawliag 
on tiie d€dc ; and the c[iiartenna8Cer, 
vkh a TQiee between diaUnt thunder 
and a ^^lowl, aaid, «" Nor^-nor'-eaat.'^ 

While dl thia waa enaeting, and 
which took len time than the nanra* 
tioo of it, two tittering youngstera 
wisble to amother thdr hiughter, 
had eoaooQced themaelTes between 
two caaronadee nnder the poop awn- 
ings but who were heard by the 
fint-Ueatenant, whoae quickness of 
hearing in some measure compensated 
for hk deficiency of sight. 

"* There's no Blue — mistake I 
laeaft* Here — come here, young 
gentleiBsi.** 

The indj^ent mistake was quite 
c^ aa ig h to set these two electrical 
yoiuiff sparks off into laughter ap- 
proaehinff to hysterics. The cap- 
taui'e bell mng; the orderly marine 
M t^ecabin-door answered it. 

** "WTio 's that laughing outside T 

The marine, touching his ramrod, 

answered, "Lord L x and Mr. 

K e." 

" Send them here, and tell the 
nxwa-lieutenant I want him." 

Xliis somnions caused the laughter 
t o eca yc and a qualm of approaching 
^P»M«i8ion to rapidly succeed the 
SLs ^5? ^*>>^-door was open, and 
uiear ehiera voice of command was 
rwarMj — 

,** ^?^^*g^ are those young gentle- 
"^ 'L *^«d them here instantly." 

X^ere 8 no help for it, duke ; so 

•««^ v*. ^ ^^wpeied his companion : 

and tlie V «iteiid the cabin: The 

ui hja cot, and covering 

„___^ ^«*> as \l[ cbUled by the 

^■^^hS'eW^" he ran on deck 
**Wli«a Jr?^es. , ^. _ 




yoar langhter. Mr. N ■■ e, you 
are eyerlutini^y up to some mischief 
or meagrim, and 1 suspect that jou 
are ^e cause of all thia midnight 
diatnrbance. Tell me, air, the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, (»r tidce the eonaequences." 

The youngster knew his captain, 
and loved him ; and after a little he- 
sitation, which was dissipated by the 
captain, whose lipa were compressed, 
and whose eye was fixed on the lad*s 
black eyes lialf expressing laughter, 
saying, "Well, sir, I am waiting." 
The boy, who was always brimful 
of fun, thus answered him, — 

" The duke and I, sir, wanted to 
see how Blue Squid ran heels upper- 
most under the jib-boom, that we 
might try it." 

The Cf^[>tain'8 gravity could not 
stand proof against this ; and he burst 
into a fit of utughter, in which 'both 
the youngsters gladly and heartily 
joined, at the moment the first- 
lieutenant entered the cabin. 

" Gro on, and remember that you 
stick to the truth," repeated . tlie 
chief. 

" We went on the bees of the 
bows|»-it, and saw," continued the 
middy, " something blue on the star- 
board bow, and 1 said, and so did 
Lf— — X, ' Here comes Blue Squid, 
looming as big as Beacby Head in a 
fog.* The officer of the watch ran 
forward, and before we could get to 
the forecastle the drum beat to quar- 
ters. We stayed scarce any time, and 
saw a Dutch schnyt on the other 
tack, meeting us ; so we got on 
board, and dived down the fbre- 
ladder, and got aft and up on deck 
by the after hatchway, and, seeing 
the cause of the disturbance, kept 
out of tbe way." 

" Well, L ^x, what have you to 

say to this?" 

" It's all true, ar, 'what liJ^ e 

says ; and Tm sure it was the blue 
waters about ber bows, and some 
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fish?" repeated the captain. "It 

won*t do to see Mr. H until the 

morning. Go out, and as he's, I 
dare say, in his senses now, tell him 
to make sail, and catch that thief of 
a Dutchman." Then, turning to 
the two youngsters, " Go helow ; 
we'll talk more about this to-morrow." 

The middies made their exit, and, 
before they reached the main-deck, 
were again in convulsions of laugh- 
ter ; while the captain, as he placed 
his head on his pillow, said, ^ This 
is serious fun ; 1 didn't know it was 
possible to command such a crew of 
fools." 

Sail had been made in chase of the 
schuyt, and the lieutenant went to re- 
port that the chase was being neared, 
but quickly made his exit ; and, as it 
turned out, it was well he did so,— 
for he had scarcely reached the wea- 
ther gangway, when the North Sea 
pilot came on deck, where he ought 
to have been long before, and in liis 
habitual manner walked to the bin- 
nacle. Twice he looked at the com- 
pass, then rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. 

" Why, how 's this ?" Tlien, ad- 
dressing the officer of the watch, re- 
vived in some degree from his con- 
fusion, by asking, in a very anxious 
voice, " how long has she been stand- 
ing on this tack r" 

" We're in chase ^" 

"Of what?" 

" The Blue—Blue Squid Dutch- 
man who's run off ^vith our trawl." 

" Try soundings, sir, — directly, 
sir ! heave to, sir ! 

A smart seaman leaped into the 
main-chains, and in a few seconds 
gave, " Quarter less twelve." 

" Heave all aback, sir, the ship'll 
be on the sand !" 

The officer was indeed now roused, 



active officer, who f^t ^at hii ho- 
nour and professional exisCence were 
at stake. The men, too, felt the 
danger, and shewed by their alacrity 
their sense of duty. " By the deep 
twenty" from both chains reassured 
the pilot, and he said, though with 
an altered voice, " She's aU right, 
sir." 

The lieutenant, on turning saw 
the captain, who, instead of sleep- 
ing, had turned out, calm and 
collected, 'standing on the carron- 
ade by the side of the quarter- 
master, who had stepped there when 
his mate had taken the weather- 
wheel, and he then expected to be 
called to severe account. Whatever 
might be the peculiar faults of cha- 
racter of this eallant man, he was t 
gentleman in nis bearing and lan- 
guage, whose intercourse with the 
world had taught him to discri- 
minate between what deserved cai- 
sure and what the great Duke has 
termed " blameless errors, to which all 
men are liable." In a firm and kind 
voice he said, — 

" You handled her well, sir, and 
she repaid you for your seaman- 
ship." 

These words reassured the young 
officer, as he acknowledged the en- 
couraging observation. The watch 
had sougnt their usual refuge under 
the half- deck ; the pilot hadr^aioed 
his nerve ; the two laughing young- 
sters had forgotten in deep deep 
all their cares and frolics; and the 
quiet tenour of the middle watch 
had been reassumed, when the cap- 
tain thus addressed the lieutenant,— 

" This groundless and imbecile su- 
perstition which has seized on the 
ship's company seems, I am sorry io 
fina, to have spread even to the offi- 
cers." 
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does, I ihall patienil j bear the sallies 
of n^ messmates.** 

WilliBg to remove all pain from 
the young officer's mind, he re- 
marked, — 

" Wiser men than you or I have 
been persuaded of such existences, 
and, instead of merely originating a 
joke for others, have committed 
cruelties revolting to humanity. This 
occurrence will teach you to be more 
cool-headed when suddenly called on 
to act. The excitement was called 
into action by those two boys." 

" Well, sir, I suspected as much," 
interrupted the lieutenant. 

** Ah ! but they, neither doubting, 
nor believing, nor fearing, went to 
the bees of the bowsprit, to see how 
Blue Squid walked heels uppermost 
nnder the jib-boom, that, in their 
frolics, they might imitate him ; but 
an officer of mv acquaintance beat to 
quarters to fight the ghost, — there's 
•ome difference." 

Tlje lieutenant made no reply, and 
feH his checks suffused with that 
colour, which the darkness of the 
night fortunately concealed. 

"I must, however, make more 
particular inquiries about the ab- 
sence of the pilot from deck. Was 
he alarmed, too, at this ghost ?" 

" Before the rumour spread, sir, 
he was on deck ; after, I saw nothing 
of him." ^ 

" Did you hear any thing of him ? " 

There was a moment's hesitation 
before the answer was given, which 
caused the captain to stop short at 
the same instant the expected reply 
was made, — 

^ I heard that those two young- 
sters saw his legs within the fakes of 
tJie cable, and, by their jeers, fresh- 
ened his way on deck.'* 

The captain walked aft alone, but, 
returning, said, — 

" Thia might have proved a very 



The chief entered his cabm, seven 
bells stnick, and the lieutenant paced 
the deck for a minute or two, pleased 
with his unexpected escape, more 
devoted to his commander, and yet 
smarting from the kind rebuke and 
the recollection of his own >vant of 
coolness, and anticipating the mer- 
ciless quizzing of all his messmates. 
Soon after eight bells the deck was 
relieved, and all was peace, until the 
pumps and holystones were at their 
morning duty. 

It will now be as well to account 
for the pilot's alarm and the dan^r 
uito which the ship had run. The 
order had been given by the captain 
himself to chase the Dutchman, and 
recapture the trawling-net. Neither 
that chief nor the pope can boast of 
infallibility; the order was a hasty 
one, without any precautionary ad- 
monition, and so the captain was not 
blameless, nor was the lieutenant, 
and the pilot, without doubt was cul- 
pable, rerhaps the chief might have 
seen that fact, and so was instigated 
to let the affair pass with as little 
observation as possible. The Dutch- 
men in the Dutch fishmg-boats know 
their way about the North S«a in- 
stinctiveh'. No one ever hears of 
any of them being cast away ; and 
in a gale of wind a whole fleet will 
" lay to," not a man is to be seen on 
board a hundred, but, ever and anon, 
a red or a black cap pops up the 
hatchway, like a jack - m - the - box : 
it turns slowly round ; all being well, 
down it pops again. The Dutchman 
soon hove to when he found the 
trawl-warp fast on his quarter, se- 
cured it, and ran up with unwonted 
quickness the net, which, with the 
warp and the fish, constituted a va- 
luable prize. He then made sail, 
and stood for a sand -bank, over 
-which there was water cixougb ^oj^ 
the schuyt to run, but xiot enoiiKtv 
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b« digtubtd ; nd, one ndddk wtteh, 
Blue Squid wis seen by too manj to 
permit of disbelief ; even the captain 
was now convineed that some unusual 
appearance was reviving the super- 
stitious feeling of the men. Not- 
withstanding his conviction^ he deter- 
mined to take no notice of it, and 
interdicted every officer, on pain of 
permanent displeasure, from coun- 
tenancing any serious reference to 
the subject Almost all such super- 
stitions are construed by the teamen 
into omens of evil ; and to such a 
height had this feeling ^wn, that, 
for the first time in his life, he hoped 
that the enemy he blockaded would 
remain at anchor in their harbour. 
On the following night the whole 
watch rushed aft, even the sentry at 
the ward-room door was borne by 
the weight sgainst the bulk-he^ and 
even tne sacred precincts of that 
place were invaded by some whose 
superstitious dread overcame the 
long-accustomed knowledge, that to 
enter, without beinfi[ ordered, would 
be thought little short of mutiny. 
The watch below in their hammocks 
were as peaceful as if in their graves, 
save here and there was uttered a 
low groan or a stiiled cry ; not one 
dared to peep until the ghost had 
passed. 

On the following day murmurs 
arose among the crew. Stories were 
repeated of other ghosts, or imagina- 
tion sui^lied the materials. A 
^up listened with breathless atten- 
tion to one who had been an attor- 
ney's clerk, who vowed that his 
great-grandfather was in Vernon's 
fleet at Porto Bello, and aaw the 
Aost of Hosier and his men, and 
then repeated, so that their very pig- 
tails were ready to rise erect,— 

" On a sadden shrilly sounding, 



Bill Jones, aa aetive jolly-hoit 
boy, though inwardly very queer st 
the asseveratum of the ouonaam at- 
torney's derk, who haa be^ sent 
from a prison to a ship of war, in- 
terrupted him by, — 

'' Three thousand t Come, thst'i 
a yam longer than some of them 
crack-jaw speeches I heard in a lav- 
court, when I waited to lend Ton 
Bend a hand when he was iu trouble. 
A blue skid med be ; but three thou- 
sand in the West Ingies, that won't 
do, the sharks would have swallowed 
'em all long afore ^ 

At that moment Bill turned round, 
and became the colour of a fresh- 
opened oyster, for his fiivonrite, ths 
captain's goat, with amiable fiuni- 
liarity, had given him a but on hit 
back, which seemed like the touch of 
Blue Skid. 

" There, now, you disbelieving 
heathen," said the clerk, ** your ftoe 
is the proof of your pretending not 
to believe. My grandlmher «aw the 
admiral's ghost, and heard the very 
words." 

Jack Whytc, a boatswain'^s mate, 
a huge Milesian, with a voice wiiieh 
would have frightened into vimour 
any decent sort of a ghost, ana sn 
arm which too often wielded a cat-o'- 
nine-tails with terrible execution, and 
who believed every word about Blue 
Squid, growled forth, — 

'* If you hadn't been a land ^lark 
tum'd adrift, I'd bin willing to cre- 
dit you ; but, by St. Patrick, I'd be 
thinking that you never had a grand* 
father, and so he'd not be present at 
such a scane as that." 

Bill Jones, who bad been laughed 
at bv Jack Whyte when the gost 
startled him, had risen when iJM 
altercation began, and, slyly stesliog 
behind him, uttered so stnuige ^ 
sound in Jack's ear. that he torotti 
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» WbT, JadCt if we had a puKNi 

■J abovi Vd be the leller to 'sor- 

' «iK*eB» I tlunks theycallsit; bot 

1. tk« hive mis be ao weny rerengeful 

tibtt rd rath^ leave 'em to you, 

I YTOuIdnH a-minded havin* a touch 

= At agr^ or a greeu im, but a blue 

ua's laUier too terrible for to meddle 

with." 

** Bill, you*re right," remarked the 

. ■tttontev; "the most learned men 

we always maintained that blue 

J^QBtB are the wOTst. Chief- Justice 

i ™e always burned a blue witch. 

;«Bh<^ Uasher, in his Botfy of Di- 

. ^i^r, ttsinUlnB that the deyils al- 

. ways prefer blue witches to make 

•me to; Uien the fire, when ghosts 

* J?* About, always bums blue, and 

toe flames are reported, by those 

]J*^^ve seen them, to be the colour 

« the fires in puigatory ; brimstone, 

^ 5**!*^ *^ parsons tell us, is a part 

rf the chattels of the devU, bums 

VI • "® **" authorities decide that 

. Wnc ghosts are the most dangerous." 

"lamt no scholard," said Jack; 

but, as the ghosts of Hosier's crews 

: went away quieay with the admiral, 

It seeins like enough that you's 

"All hands make sail!" aooom- 
pwi^ by two Arill pipes, broke up 
JW the coteries, and brought both 
officera and noen as fast as wey could 
■oye m deck. 

Very exact reports of the feelings 
Jf the ship's company were duly 
hroaght to the captwn, and which 
pealed in hina much anxiety, for he 
knew full well the force such notions 
hare <m seamen, and he determined 
K poanUe to detect the delusimi and 
put an end to it. That same night 
filue Squid again appeared, and in* 
cveaaing apprcheneions on the next 
^7 were mmilest. The^ first Jieu- 
^eotoA had been seyeral times with 
^ CM^Cain early in the afternoon^ 
wid tAere were many conjectures 
rife among the men. About six bells 
^ masler-at-arms affixed to a 
^ttfifaeoD on the main-deck the fol^ 



who will ssias aad Wiag ths aaid ghoat 
on ths quarterdeck tball be rewarded 
with half a gallon of rum, with leave to 
drink it at his pleasure in hii berth. 
" By order of the Captain, 
" Patrick KiaRiOAif, Clerk/* 

Many a gallant fellow licked his 
lips and drew the back oi lus hand 
over his mouth at the Terr thought 
of getting drunk without the &ar of 
Jauc \Vliyte*8 heavy arm and cat 
None more longed for the reward 
than Jack himself; but Jack, with 
all his bearishness and apparent 
recklessness, was not a baa diplo* 
matist when his own pleasures were 
concerned; and, after having heard 
the placard read bjr every body who 
would read it to him (for that was a 
feat far above Jack's scholarship), he 
thus accosted his messmate, Bill 
Jones: — 

'' I say, little Bill, half a ffallon 
ain't enough; you and I could get 
through WAt at two spells: but a 
gallon or two would give a sup all 
round. Let us tell 'em as how that 
the reward will be doubled to-mor- 
row, or else Tom Weeks or thusty 
Ben will risk it." 

*^ I agrees with vou," rejoined little 
Bill. " If it had been a grey one, 
such as them Hosiers, half a gallon 
might have done ; but, for a blue 'uu, 
half a gallon ain't like our captain : 
a gallon and a half, &ir measure, 
aiu t none too much ! " 

To the entire surprise of every one, 
the ghost, just after seveu bells in 
the middle watch, appeared, gliding 
over the tank, then just abafl the 
foremast, and disappeared, to be ap- 
parent presently on the lower deck, 
and then to disappear through the 
galley, where the black cook, turning 
pallid, threw at it a heavy ladle, 
which, he exultingly declared on the 
quarter-deck, had cut the ghost's 
body right in two, but which was all 
blue flame and joined again directly. 
The men were very uneasy, and con-^ 
mictions of wreck and disasters were^ 
openly expreaaed- 
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astern as if he thought the captain a 
hypogriff ready to eat him. Weeks, 
ana several more, whose heads shifted 
over tlie shoulders hefore them as if 
they could only see with one eye 
over each shoulder. The captain, to 

S've the deputation time to marshal 
emselves, looked at the compass, 
then aloft, then spoke to the quarter- 
master, and at last walked slowly on. 
Jack Whyte now gave Bill so power* 
fhl a shove, that he arrived, holding 
fast a love lock with one hand, and 
hitching up his waisthand with the 
other, within three paces of the 
captain, and was then just getting 
stem-way, when he heard, — 

" Well, my lads, what do you 
want? Don^t back and fill there, 
but come here and say what you 
have to say ! " 

Bill, finding that his companions 
had closed up and that there was no 
retreat, still holding on by his love 
curl and giving two or three succes- 
sive hitches to his waistband, at 
length began, — 

** Please, sir, that *cre blue ghost, 
if he had been a grey *en like them 
o* Hosiers, half a gallon would be 
fair enuff ; but, sir, nopes no offence, 
we hopes as His a blue *en as how 
you'll mcurrage us, as they be, by all 
counts, terrible dangrous!" 

To reason ¥rith them would have 
been useless, and the captain quickly 
replied, — 

" Bring him to me by to-morrow 
morning, and you shall have two 
gallons, and leave to drink it ! ** 

Jack Whyte*s eyes ghstened, and 
no sooner had the deputation reached 
the forecastle when Jack exclaim<^ 

" Two gdlons I ril have him, or 
he me ! Two gallons, Bill, and his 
word's his bond ! for, if evei he pro- 
mised a fellow a taste o' the cat, he 
never failed to give it him ! *' 

The night was far advanced, and 
no ghost appeared ; it was almost the 
morning watch, and Jack and Bill 



their horror, they saw Bine Squid 
all on fire gliding towards them! 
They screened themselves behind the 
gun, one peeping underneath \ht 
muzzle, the other round tiie Iwwch, 
both incapable of moving, and Blue 
Squid pa^^ on unmole^ ; ts to 
the remainder of the watch under the 
half-deck, not one moved hand or 
foot. The ghost swept round, look* 
ing all white and blue. 

" Two gallons ! " whispered BilL 
The words acted like a charm, and, 
in an instant, both sprung upon Bhie 
Squid with a yell which wis re» 
sponded to with stifled sounds br 
many. Jack, as pale as ashes, had 
gripped the poor ghost with spasmo- . 
die £)rce, while Bill had seized bin . 
about the legs. A squeaking void ' 
from Blue ^uid exdaimed, "Oh, 
Jack, donH squeeze me to death!* 
Jack neither heard nor heeded, birf, 
in a half-choked growl, ordered B31 
and others, who had now come to 
assist, to '* histe up his 1^ and _ 
carry him, fire and all, to the leef- 
tennant of the watch." Still Bloe , 
Squid squeaked not to be kiUd. . 
The sentry had entered the cabin, 
and, standing as upright as a post, 
touched his ramrod and said, " Please, 
sir, the ghost is ketched!" The 
captain supped on his clothes, the 
first- lieutenant hastened on deck; 
as eight bells had struck, the watch 
had been called and nearly all hands 
were on deck, and clustered on the 
gangways and the forepart of the 
quarter-deck to see the captured 
ghost. 

"Bring a lantern here!" called 
out the captain. It might have be^ 
a question whether Blue Squid's 
whitened or Jack's pallid fiioewere 
not of the same hue. The lantern 
was held so as to thrown the light 
in it upon Blue Squid's face; H 
dropped from the quartermasters 
hand, who, with an unmaxti<wable 
prefix, exclaimed, — 
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bog any more pranks, and his 
^fhernalia were taken possession 
J bf the ship's corporal. The watch 
Dt bdow, the captain to hb cabin^ 
', excepting the chatter for a few 
botes about the event, the ship 
( as qniet as a dormoase*8 nest in 
liter. 

[On the following morning the 

's were turned np to punismnent, 

\ Blue Squid stripped and lashed 

V his feet to a grating, his hands 

H capstan-bar across a thick plank, 

Iwhich his body rested. The poor 

was merdy skin and hone, 

excited feelings of compassion 

her than of anger. 

* Now, sir,** said the captain, •* give 

isocount of this shameml procced- 

Blue Squid, with a tremulous 

b^ged for mercy. " Your 

chance of a partial remission 

depend on your giving an ac- 

nt of this affair." 

^Please, sir — oh, pray sir, don't 

■^ me! Tm sure, sir, it will kill 

!*» ' 

Speak, sir, give an account of 

r conduct ! " 
.^^^cW, sir, I am very thin and 
'PUr> ^"id can't get any flesh upon 

Bfones. I am a tailor by trade, sir, 
Mr. L*ovell, sir, pressed me one 
X al "Plymouth when I was re- 
)nig trom taking home some 
k ; and when I said, ' Sir, I am 
a tailor, and not a sailor,' he 
* The very chap we want, for 
— tailor is not worth a groat !' I 
ed him, sir, for the sake of my 

and little ones, to let me go ?' 

Here poor Blue Squid sobbed, and 

were silent, the captain's lip 

;cTed, and we then knew how it 

end. Jack Whyte wound up 

cat. 

[•Go on, sir!" said the captain. 
Hi required more than he could at 
™it TnoTnent have nerformed. 



any thing to eat. Then they put me, 
in addition to mv trade, to tend upon 
the doctor and the sick. I was very 
hungiT, and was sad afraid that I 
ahotud never see my wife and little 
ones again ; and so I took a sheet, 
and then rubbed a little magnesia on 
my face." The doctor at this was heard 
to murmur, when poor Squid looked 
up in a piteous tone, said, ^ 'T was 
very little, sir." 

"Well, sir, what thenP" asked 
the captain. 

" I took the top of your fish-ket- 
tle ^" 

" What ! he say, my fish-kittle ?" 
asked the N^ro cook. 

" Silence ! * said the captain. 

" And warming it over the sick 
hay-stove, rubbed on it a little phos- 
phorus, and then came throngn the 
bulkhead where a plank is loose, and 
went to the lower deck and just took 
a mite of bread firom each bag, just 
to keep body and soul together, that 
I might see my wife and babes W^in ; 
and that, sir, is the truth." Ihere 
was a dead silence ; Jack held down 
his head, and put his cat behind him. 
" ril never do so no more, sir, but I 
used to play the ghost in Hamlet 
whenever Mr. Jones's company came 
our way." 

The tone and utter misery of the 
poor fellow were, for a moment, for- 
gotten, and a titter was irrepressible. 

" Cast him off! " said the captain. 
A murmur of sympathy and gliwlness 
was heard from all hands. Souid 
bowed low to the captain, and shuffled 
off. Jack stopped nim as he passed 
with, — 

" I say. Squid, come and take a 
toothful of grog with us to-night ! " 

The captain was thou^tful, and 
walked to his cal»n. Poor Blue Squid 
was sent for on the quarter-deck the 
day but one after we anchored at 
Spithead, by the captain, who handed 
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AiTEB what has heen said respecting 
Shaftesbury House, it may be sup- 
posed that its associations with tne 
memory of remarkable individuals 
are exhausted. This is very Ikr from 
bein^ the ease; and a long period in 
its history, from 1635 to 1699, re- 
mains to be filled up, which, how- 
ever, must be done by conjecture, 
although so many circumstances are 
upon record, that it is not impossible 
others can be produced to complete 
a chain of evidence that may establish 
among those who have been inmates 
of the ADDinoifAL Wohkhouse op 
St. George's, Hanover Squabe — 
startling as the assertion may appear 
— two of the most illustrious in- 
dividuals in the annals of this coun- 
try; of one of whom Bishop Bur- 
net observed,* that his "loss is 
lamented by all learned men ;*" the 
other, a man whose ' " great and 
distinfi;aiBhin^ knowledge was ^e 
knowledge of human nature or the 
powers and operations of the mind, 
m which he went further, and 
spoke clearer, than all other writers 
who preceded him, and whose 
Esmy on the Human Understand' 
ing is the best book of logic in the 
world. ** After this, I need scarcely 
add, that Botle and Locks are the 
illustrious individuals referred to. 

The amiable John Evelyn, in his 
Diart/y mentions his visiting Mr. 
Boyle at Chelsea on the 9th March, 
1661, in company "with that ex- 
cellent person and philosopher. Sir 
Robert Murray," wnere they " saw 



was no other hooie at Little Chekei^ 
of sniBeknt importance to be the re- 
sidenoe of the Hon. Robert Bo^, 
where he could receive strangenm 
his laboratory and shew them Ws 
great telescope ; and, moreover, not- 
withstanding what has been said to 
Erove the impossibility of Locke 
aving visited Lord Shaftesbury on 
this spot, local tradition continues to 
assert that Locke's work on the fle- 
7)Mn Understanding was commeneed 
in the retirement of one of the sum- 
mer-houses of Lord Shaltesbaiy's 
residence. This certainly may hare 
been the case if we r^ard Locke a 
a visitor to his brother phiksopber, 
Boyle, and admit his tenancy of tie 
mansion previous to that of Lord 
Shaftesbury, to whom Locke, it is 
very probable, communicated the or- 
cumstance, and which mi^ht have in- 
directly led to his lordship's purdase 
of the premises. Be that as it may, it is 
an interesting association, with some- 
thing more than mere fancy for k« 
support, to contemplate a communion 
between two of the master-minds of 
the age, and the influence which their 
conversation possibly had upon thit 
of the other. 

Boyle's sister, the puritMiiol 
Countess of Warwick, under date 
27th November, 1666, makes the 
following note : " In the momingj 
as soon as dressed, I jMrayed, then 
went with my lord to my house »t 
Chelsea, which he had hired, where 
I was all that day taken ug with 
business about my house.**! wheUicr 

aI.: i» *- «'x«r ryx -» -.- «^ m 
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house at little Chdaet an the 21st 
July, 1674. It was his gra&d- 
&tber*s xnarriaffe with Lady Mttnret 
Howmrd, daughter of the £arl of 
Suffolk, that induoed the witty Sir 
John Sncklioff to write his well- 
known ^Ballad ujpon a Wed^x^,*" in 
which he ao Insefoudy deacribtt the 
hridc:— 

** H«r cliceks ao not a wbtte was oo, 
Ho daisie Makes comparisoo ; 

Wbo Mea theai is nodoiie -, 
For streaka of red were miogled thore, 
Soeb aa are on tbe Cath'rine pear — 

The side that's next the sun. 

Her Upa were red ; and one was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin — 

Some bee bad stung it newW ; 
Bat, Dick, her eyes so guard ner face, 
1 durst no more upon her gaze, 

Than on the sun in Jul jr." 

The second Earl of Orrery, this 
lady's son, having married J^y 
Mary Sackville, daughter of the Earl 
oC Dorset, is stated to have led a 
aeduded Kfe at Little Chelsea, and to 
l»ve died in 1682. His eldest son, 
tte third earl, died in 1703, and his 
wpotber, mentioned ahove as bom at 
XdWle Chelsea, became the fourth 
em, and distinmiished hunself in the 
™Kary, scientific, and literary pro- 
ceedings of his times. In compli- 
n»ent to ihis Lord Orrery's patron- 
age, Graham, an ingenious watch- 
»»fcer, named after his lordship a 
Pjece of mechanism which exhibits 
tte movements of theheavenly bodies. 
wT i4iJ^ ^wther^s death, however, 
™^ iTOS, at EarVs Court, Kensington, 
!^, ^^exion of the Boyle family 
™;^^i8 neighbourhood appears to 

^J^^.Baldwin Hmd^, an emi- 

™l nodical practiticmer during the 

™V«f tiie Commonwealth, and a 

. W^S^ bencfector to the Col- 

^ rtlif: ^yncians, died at IJttle 

Vk JS. .^^^^We retirement fronx 
^^wonal duties of more thaa 

^Fadkners Hisiory of Kea-^ 



lord Mhop of Obneeater, in 1709, 
who died at his home here on the 
26th Anrat, 1714 ; and Sir WOliain 
Dawea, lord bishop of Chester, hi 
1709, who, I may add, died Areh- 
hbhop of York in 1724. But hi 
Mr. Faulkner's Eixtar^ cf Ckelma^ 
published in 1829, nothmg more it to 
De fbund respectine Sir Bartholomew 
Shower than that ne was ensaged in 
some parochial law proceecSngs in 
1691. Sir Edward Ward's residence 
is tmnoticed. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who is said to have been a 
devout believer in fairies and witch- 
craft, is enumerated among the in- 
habitants of Paradise Row, Chelsea 
Snear tbe hospital, and fbll a mile 
listant from ie petit Chehey) ; and 
Sir William Dawes, we find Arom 
various entries, an inhabitant of the 
parish between the years 1696 and 
1712, but without "a local habita- 
tion" being assi^ed to him. All 
this is very unsatisfactory to any one 
whose appetite craves after map- 
like accuracy in pariah affairs. 
Bowack, in 1705, mentions, that 

"At Litde Chelsea stands a regular 
handsome house, with a noble courtyard 
and good gardens, built by Mr. Mart, 
now inhabited by Sir John Cope, Bart., a 
mtleman of an ancient and nonovraMe 
mmily, who formerly was emineiit in tlNi 
service of his country abroad, aad for 
many years of late in parliaioeDt, till he 
voluntarily retired here to end his days 
in peace. 

And here Sir John Cope died in 
1721. Can he have been tbe father 
of the 

" Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye wauktng 

Or are ye sleeping, I would wit ? 

O haste ye, get up, for the drums do 

beat; 
O fye, Cope! rise up in the morning I** 

— of the Sir John Cope who was forced 
to retreat from Preston Pans in " the 
45,** and against whom all the ahalts 
of Jacobite ribaldry have b^ le- 
velled ? Digitized by VjUU^ i 
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not improbably tbe residence of 
two distinKuished naval officers, 
Sir James Wishart and Sir John 
Baldien. The former >Yas made 
an admiral^ and knighted by Queen 
Anne in 1703, and appointed 
one of the lords of the Admiralty ; 
but was dismissed from the naval 
service by George I., for favouring 
the interest of the Pretender, and 
died at Little Chelsea on the 30th of 
May, 1723. In the DcaLy Cmtrant, 
Monday, July 15, 1723, the follow- 
ing advertisement appears : — 

" To be sold by auction, tbe Itouse- 
hold. goods, plate, china ware, h'nen. &c., 
ofSir Jamea Wishart, deceased, on Thurs* 
day the 18t|i instant, at bis late dwelU 
ing-bouse at' Little Chelsea. The goods 
to be seen this day, to-morrow, and Wed- 
nesday, before the sale, from 9 to IS in 
tbe morning, and from 3 to 7 in tbe 
evening. Catalogues to be bad at tbe 
sale. 

" N.B. A coach and chariot to be sold, 
and tbe house to be let." 

Admiral Sir Johti Balchen resided 
at Little Chelsea soon after Sir James 
Wishart's death. In 1744, Admiral 
Balchen perished in the Victory, of 
120 guns, whidi had the reputation 
of being the most beautiful ship in 
the world, but foundered, with eleven 
hundred souls on board, in the Bay 
of Biscay. 

On the 31st of March, 1723, Ed- 
ward Hyde, the third Earl of Cla- 
rendon, died '^ at his house Little 
Chelsea ;'* but where the earVs house 
stood I am unable to state. 

Mrs. Kobinson, the fascinating 
" Perdita," tells us, in her auto- 
biographv, that, at tbe ^e of ten 
(1768) she was " placed for educa- 
tion in a school at Chelsea." And 
she then commences a most distress- 
ing narrative, in which the last tra- 
gic scene she was witness to occurred 
at Little Chelsea. 

" The mistress of this seminary," 
Mrs. Robinson describes as ** perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary women 



bis wife,lie resolved on giring this daugh. 
ter a masculine education. Meribah was 
early instructed in all tbe modem accom-' 
plisbmsnts, as well as in classical know. 
ledge. She was mistress of the Lathi, 
French, and Italian languages ; die was 
said to be a perfect aritbmetidan and 
astronomer, and possessed tbe art of 
painting on silk to a degree of ezqoisite 
perfection. But, alas ! with all these 
advantages, she was addicted to one rice, 
which at times so completely absorbed 
ber faculties as to deprive her of eve7 
power, either mental or corporeal. Thus, 
daily and hourly, her superior acqaire- 
ments, her enlightened uoderstandiog, 
yielded to the intemperance of her mling 
infatuation, and every power of reflectioa 
seemed absorbed in tbe unfemioine pro« 
pehsiiy. 

" All that I ever learned," adds Mrs. 
Robinson, ** I acquired fipom this ettn. 
ordinary woman. In those hours when 
her senses were not intoxicated she wooM 
delight in tbe task of instructing me. 
She bad only five or six pupils, and it 
was my lot to be ber particular favourite. 
She always, out of scnool, called mc her 
little friend, and made no scruple of con- 
versing with me (sometimes half the 
night, for I slept in ber chamber) oo 
domestic and confidential affairs. I felt 
for ber very sincere affection, and I lis- 
tened with peculiar attention to all the 
lessons she inculcated. Once 1 recoU 
lect ber mentioning tbe particular failing 
which disgraced so intelligent a bei^. 
She pleaded, in excuse of it, tbe unmiti* 
gable regret of a widowed heart, and with 
compunction declared that she fler to 
intoxication as tbe only refuge from the 
pang of prevailing sorrow." 

]VIrs. Bobinson remained more than 
twelve months under the care of Mrs. 
Lorrington 

" Whan pecuniary derangements ob- 
liged ber to give up her school. Her ft* 
tiler's manners were singularly disgiMtiag. 
as was his appearance, for he wore asilveiy 
beard, which reached to biVbreast, and a 
kind of Persian robe, wliich gave biai 
the external appearance of a necromancer. 
He was of the Anabaptist persuasion, aad 
so stem in bis conversation, that the 
young pupils were exposed to perpetaal 
terror; added to these circumstances, die 
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I ** Fat this purpote, % eonTenieot bouse 
; mm hind at Liltle Ckelsfa, and fur- 
MBkeil for •.ladies* board iDg.«cbooL As- 
MtaaU of everj kind were •ng|iged,.aod 
l^Oija Aira. Robinson, "was deemed 
arortbj of ao occupation tbat flattpredmy 
fldf-lore, and unpresaed my mind witb 
a sort oi domestic consequeoce. Tbe 
£ogiisb language was my departmeot in 
tfce seminary, and I was permitted to se- 
lect pasaagcs boib-in prose and rerse for 
tbe studies of my infant pupils v it was 
also my occnpation to superintend tbeir 
wardrobes, to see tbem dressed and ua- 
dreaeed by tbe servants, or bulf-boarders, 
sod Uy read sacred aad moral lessons on 
sainu' days and Sunday evenings. 

" Shortly after my raotber bad esta- 
blished berself at Chelsea, on asurooer's 
evening,. a» I was- sitting at the window, 
1 beard a deep aigh, or rather groan of 
•B^Eaisli,. which suddenly attracted my 
atfesndoa. The night was approaching 
npidlj, and 1 looked towards the gate 
before the hou&e, where 1 observed a 
woman, evideutly labouring under exces- 
aiTe affliction. I instantly descended and 
approached her. She, bursting iuto tears,. 
mad whether I did not know her. Uei 
dteaa was toru and fiJthy ; she was almost 
naked,, and aa old bonnet, which nearly 
bid ber face, so sompletefy disfigured her 
featoree^ that 1 had not the smallest idea 
ef 1^ person who was then shnost sink- 
^ lit; before me. 1 gave her a small sam 
• eRaHnev, sad bquired the cause of her 
at agony. She took my band, snd 
\ it to ker lips. ' Sweet girl,' said 
■*•»* yoa are still the angel I ever knew 
^>^- I wss astonished. She raised 
bsa U>Qu«t ; her fine dark eyes met mine. 

i" • li"** ^"' ^'"^*«»« 1 Jed her into 
«houss-, my mother was not at home. 
*took her to my chsmber, and, with tbe 

SS"^* ^ * ^**^y * ^^^ ^^ °"'' ^"^och 

^■*h«, 1 clothed and comforted her. 

™^ telaaed to say how she came to be 

^^••^ An>*w*We a situation, and took her 

r^^ It was in vain that 1 entreated— 

J wll coBJQied her to let me know where 

Ifl W||bl and to her. She refused te 

"" "" r« w her address, but promised that 

I I few days she would call on me 

' toup. It *> impossible to describe the 

«i„^ appearance of this accomplished 
Ho^. Tbefailiog to which she had now 
«yjed. SI to a monster tliat would de- 
0tf her, wu erident. even at the mo- 
^^twhea thfi wan «nAaL>;n» »» ^> t 
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ill a few months amounted to ten or 
twelve ; and, just at a period when an 
honourable independence promised to 
cheer the days of an unexampled parent, 
my father unexpectedly retumea from 
America. The pride of bis soul was 
deeply wounded by the step which my 
mother bad taken ; be was offended even 
beyond the bounds of reason. • e • 

*' At tbe expiration of eight months, 
my mother, by my father's positire com- 
mands, broke up ber eetablisbment, and 
returned to London." 

Nearly opposite to the workhouM 
is Hollywood Brewery, and imme- 
diately beyond it an irregular row of 
six houses which stand a little way 
hack from the road, with small gardens 
before them. The first house is now 
divided into two, occupied by Miss 
BeBd!» academy, and 



Mrs. CoBDEE'sPnEFAitATORY School; • 

the latter to be distinguished by two 
ornamented stone- baUs on the piers 
of the gateway, was a celebrated mi- 
litary academy, at which many distin- 
guished soldiers have been educated. 
The academy was established about 
the year 1770, by Mr. Lewis Ixwhee, 
who died on the 6th of April, 1787, 
and who, in 1778, published an 
£8say on CastrameUon, " The pre- 
mises," says Mr. Faulkner, " which 
were laid out as a regular fortifica- 
tion, and were open to view, excited 
mn/.Vi of«An*i/^n at t.bp time.** When 
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nesB this exhibition is thus described 
in a contemporary account : — 

" The fields for a considorable way 
round Little Chelsea were crowded witli 
horse and foot ; in consequence of whieb 
H general devastation took place io the 
gpirdens, the produce being either tram- 
pled down or torn up. The turnip 
grounds were totally despoiled by the 
multitude. All the windows and houses 
{ouud the academy were filled with peo- 
ple of the first fashion. Every roof 
within view was covered, and each tree 
filled with spectatora." 

Mr. Blanchard, upon this occasion, 
ascended with some difficulty, ac» 
oompanied by a Mr. Sheldon, a 
surgeon, whom he landed at Sun- 
bury, from whence Blanchard pro- 
ceeded in his balloon to Kumsey, 
in Hampshire, where he came down 
in safety, after having been between 
three and four hours in the air. 

After Mr. Lochee^s death, his son, 
Mr. Lewis Lochee, continued the esta- 
blishment which his father had 
formed, but, unfortunately for him- 
self, engaged in the revolutionary 
movements which agitated Flanders 
in 1790; where, " l^ing taken pri- 
soner by the Austrians, he was con- 
demned to be han^^ He, how- 
ever, obtained permission to come to 
England to settle his affairs, upon 
condition of leaving his only son as 
a hostage ; and, upon his return to 
the Continent, he suffered the pu- 
nishment of death." ♦ 

" His son, a schoolfellow (^mine,** 
adds Mr. Faulkner, ^ afterwards 
married a daughter of the late Mr. 
King, an eminent book auctioneer of 
King Street, Covent Garden, and, 
lamentable to relate, fell by his own 
hands,** 8th of December, 1815. 

The residence beyond Mr. Lochee*8 
Military Academy is named War- 
wick House, — why, unless, possibly, 
the name has some reference to 
Boyle's brother-in-law, the Earl of 



trary naoK betfevww by its present 
occupier, Mr. Milton, the author of 
two derer novels, Rivalry^ and Lad^ 
CecBui Farrencourtj recently pub- 
lished, and brother to the popidar 
authoress, Mrs. Trollope. And the 
sixth and last house in the row, oa 
the west side of which is Walnut- 
tree Walk, leading to EarFs Court 
and Kensington, is distinguished by 
the name of 



Burleigh Hooss, 

which some one faumoroosly ob- 
served, miffht po0sibly be a coo- 
traction of " hurley bmrley,** the 
house being a ladies* schooJ, and 
the unceasing work of edncatioB, cm 
the main Fulham road appnring 
here for the first time to termiiiite. 
The following entry, however, ia the 
parish roister of Kemingtoii, re- 
specting the birth of the fourth Etrl 
of Exeter, on the 2Ut of May, 1674, 
may suggest a more probable derivs- 
tion:— "15 May. Honble. John 
Cecill, son and heir apparent of the 
Bt. Honble. John Lord Burleigh 
and the Lady Anne his wife boa it 
Mr. Sheffield's." 

William Boscawen, the amiabk 
accomplished translator of Honioe,ie-3 
sided at Burleigh House; and herehel 
died, on the 6th of May, 181 1, at thef 
age of 59. He had been called to <^ 
bar, but gave up that pr 
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! Qfei^podft, and Carmen SacuUart, 
ipi, bong well received, was fol- 



Iprednp \ify Mr. Boscawen, in 1798^ 
ft iiii translatioQ of the Sattret^ 
ip^ and Art of Poetry^ — com- 
^Ktiog a work considered to be in 
iiitny respects superior to Francis*! 
^ bUBlitioii. As an early patron and 
. ittloM friend of the Literary Fund, 
n Mr. Boscawen's memory will be re- 
j arded with reelect Within five 
r diys of lus death, he wrote a copy of 
/ wm for the anniversary meeting, 
vliich he contemplated attending: — 

" Rotfered from toils, behold the aged 

I vwtanederop the rieb enaoiell'd mead, 
t Bulk tbe t^r ray, or court the 8hade» 
lAavnd ROks invite, or suinmer beats 
[ iiTadei 

MtiboQld tbe bom or clarioa from afar 
1 Citt to tbe cbase, or ftommon to the war, 
I Aooiai to new vigour by tbe well* 
^i feowti sound, 

&/ B» ^Nims tbe earth, overleaps the op. 
poaing moand ; 
Teds jr^tbfal ardour in each swelling 
/ vein, 

^ j !)* tbiouffh the nmid flood, and scours 
i the plain I 

iHiii a lorn Muse, who, worn by cares 

J and woes, 

kisBg Bought retirement's calm, secure 

f WsOk gbd, thoagh feeble, voice resumes 

her lay. 
Waked hj the caU of this auspieions 

Alas! the hand which on May 
nwniing had penned this introduc- 
^ to an appeal in the cause of li- 
tetny benevolence,— that hand was 
^1 an d the lips by which, on the 
^™wing dav, tne words that had 
ftjwed warmly from the heart were 
to IkKve been uttered,— those lips 

wne mute in death within a week. 
ft* the 16th of April, 1765, Mr. 
Honse Knight, of Waiham 
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pensioner, whom they had threatened 
to kill upon some quarrel taking 
place between them. The accused 
were tried, found guilty, hung, 
and gibbeted; one nearly opposite 
Walnut-tree Walk, dose by the 
two-mile stone, the other at Bull 
Lane, a passage about a quarter of a 
mile farther on, which connects the 
main Fulham road with the King's 
Koad, by the side of the Kensington' 
Canal. In these positions, for some 
ears, the bodies of the murderers 
[ung in chains, to the terror of be- 
nighted travellers and of market -gar- 
deners, who 

" Wended tbeir way. 
In moraing's grey," 

towards Covent Garden, until a 
drunken frolic caused the removal 
of a painftil and useless exhibition. 
A veiT interesting paper upon Lon- 
don life in the last century occurs in 
the second volume of Knight*s Xon- 
don ; in which it is observ^ that " a 
gibbet's tassel" was one of the first 
sights which met the eye of a stranger 
approachmg London from the sea. 

*' About the middle of tbe last century, 
similar objects met tbe gaxe of tbe tra- 
veller by whatever route be entered tbe 
metropolis. * All the gibbets in the Edge- 
ware Road,' says an extract from tbe 
newspapera of tbe day mAnnnal Register 
for 176S, * on which many roalefiictors 
were being hung in chains, were cut 
down by persons unknown.' Tbe all and 
tbe manif of this cool matter-of-fact an- 
nouncement conjure up tbe image of a 
long avenue planted with * gallows-trees,' 
instead of elms and poplars, — an assem. 
Wage of pendent criminals, not exactly 
^ thick as leaves that strew the brook in 
Valombiosa,' but frequent as those whose 
feet tickling Sancbo's nose, when be 
essayed to sleep in the oork forest, drove 
him from tree to tree in search of an 
empty bough. . 

«« Vfttrinpnt mention is made m the 
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This picture is not OTer-colonred ; 
and it is to the following occurrence 
in the main Fulham road that the 
removal of these offensive exhibi- 
tions is to be attributed. Two 
or three fashionable parsons, who 
had sacrificed superabundantly to the 
jolly god at Fulham, returning to 
London, where they desired to arrive 
auickly, had intellect enough left to 
discover that the driver of their post- 
chaise did not make his horses pro- 
ceed at a pace equal to their wi&es, 
and, after in vain urging him to more 
speed, one of them dedared that, if 
he did not use his whip with better 
effect, he should be made an example 
of for the public benefit, and hung 
up at the first gibbet. The correct- 
ness of the old saying, that ^ when 
the head is hot the hand is ready,** 
was soon verified by the postboy 
being desired to stop at the gibbet 
opposite Walnut-tree Walk, which 
order, unluckily for himself, he 
obeyed, in&Oead of proceeding at a 
quicker pace. Out sprung the in- 
mates of nis chaise ; they seized him, 
bound him hand and foot, and throw- 
ing a rope, which they had fastened 
round his bod^, over the ^bbet, he 
soon found himself, in spite of his 
cries and entreaties, elevated in air 
beside the tarred remains of the 
Chelsea pensioner. 

The reverend perpetrators of the 
deed drove off, leaving the luckless 
postboy to protest, loudly and vainly, 
to " the dull, cold ear of death,^ i^inst 
the loathsome compamoaship. When 
the first market - ^ardener^s cart 
passed by, most lustihr did he call 
for help ; but every efi&rt to get free 
only tended to prolong his suspense. 
What eould the carters and other 
early travellers imagine npoa hearing 
shouts proceeding from ttie gibbet, 
but that the identical mnrderer of 
Mr. Knig|ht had by some miracle 






to endure the mieeryiyf his 
in dignified silence. But there lie 
was suffered to hang annoticed; sc, 
if remarked, it was only eondodei 
that another criminal had been added 
to the gibbet, as its second tsaKl ^\ 
The circumstance, however, oft 8^ 
cond body having been placed there i(^ 
speedily came to die knowledge of t ; ^^ 
magistrate in the neighboariiood, ^^ 
who had taken an active part in ^ 
apprehension of Mr. Knight's mu* l^^ 
derers; and he proceeded, widmit |^ 
delay, to the spot, that he m^t m ^^ 
tisf> himself as to the oonectQentf, ^ 
the report Judge, however, hil t,^ 
astonishment on heanng himself dh ^ 
dressed by name from the |^hb4 ^^ 
and implored, in the most piteoil ^ 
manner, to deliver from boBoiwea ^ 
poor postboy, whose only oflm ^^^ 
was that he vronld not goad tm tH ^"f 
over-worked horses to humour i ^ J* 
pair of drunken gentlemen. The* x. 
" drunken gentlemen^ are said li \^} 
have been men of rank and iaft^ '^ 
ence : their names have neva* trM»| 
spired; but the ontrage with iMk] 
tney were chaiged led to tbei ' 
diate removal from the 
Road of the last pair of gibbets 
diM^Faced it 

Upon tlie ground which was ocei" 
pied bv the ^bet where tbe kl " 
hearted posttoy was strung up a ^ 
litary cottage stonds; «Bd trftdiiBfll 
asserts, that both the mardero' ad| 
his gibbet are buried beneath it 
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bmd-mnind iPfBseoiiMcnited on the 
12Ui of JuQe» 1840, and extends from 
tfae Pulham Road to what is called, 

Cilly, "^ Sir John Scott Lillie's 
" and sometinies ^ Brompton 
Lane Road,** which, in ftct, is a con* 
tioaation, to North £nd, Fulham, of 
the line of the Old Brompton Road, 
—the point, as the reader may re* 
eoUeci, that we turned off from at 
the Bell and Horns, in oider to 
follow the main Fulham road to 
Little Chelsea. The public way on 
the east of the burial-ground is called 
Honer Lm, and on the west the 
bouncuurj is the pathway by the side 
of the Kensington Canal. The ar* 
ebilect of the chapel and catacombs 
ii Mr. Benjamm Baud. And the 
cemetery is open for public inspec- 
tion, fi^ of charge, m>m seven in 
the momiiu; till sunset, except on 
Suidaya, when it is dosed till one 
•'dock. The first interment was on 
tte 18th of June, 1840, from which 
t"ie, to the 22d of NoYember, there 
^wate thirty -four burials, the averase 
JmAct bebg then four per weex. 
ttia tcaarcely necessary to add, that a 
MfuluahVe average increase has 
WA place; but the first step in 
^ i^ wt ka is always curious. 
-The two most interesting instances 
^kngevity which the brief annals 
"^^the West of Undon and West- 
er Cemetery Company present 
' 00 a stone in the north-east 
n of the burial-ground, where 
^ tge recorded of Loub Pouchee is 
^ ; but this does not aeree with the 
111 entry made by the Rev. Ste- 
^ nBddCatley;—" Louis Pouchee, 
Jj^ Martin's in the Fields, via., 
»jWe Street, Leicester Square, 
"^Feb. 21, 1843, aged 107> 
^ vniical patriarch, however, 
%ififk statement in the Me- 
4^^^ Was admitted as a pa- 
l^ George's Hospital JSo- 
"', 1842. January 4, went 
^„_^ about three months 
^ <if diarriioea and dy sen- 




inscription on a gravestone near a 
public path on the south-east side 
of the burial-ground states that this is 



TUS PRIVATS ORAYE 
OF 

FRANCIS NICIlOLflON, 

LANDHCArE-PAINTEB. 

DIED THE 6th MARCH, 1844, 

AGED 91 YEARS. 

Mr. Nicholson originally practised 
as a portrait-painter, but the sim- 
plicity and uprightness of his heart 
did not permit him to tolerate or 
pander to the vanities of man (and 
woman) kind. To flatter was with 
him an utter impossibility; and, as 
he could not invariablv consider the 
*'*' human face divine,* he was in- 
capable of assuming the courtly man- 
ners so essential in that branch of 
the profession. He never, indeed, 
quite forgave himself for an approach 
to duplicity committed at tnis time 
upon an unfortunate gentleman, who 
sat to him for his portrait, and who 
squinted so desperately, that in order 
to gain a likeness it was necessary to 
copy moderately the defect. The 
poor man, it seemed, perfectly un- 
eonscious of the same, on being in- 
vited to inspect the performance, 
looked in silence upon it a few mo-^ 
mentfi, and, with rather a disap-^ 
nointed wr, swd, — 
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The opening of the Water-Colottr 
Exhibition, in 1805, may be dated as 
the commencement of Mr. Nichol- 
8on*8 fame and taooess in London. 
In conjunction with Glover, Varlev, 
Front, and others, an advance in the 
art of water-colour painting was 
made, such as to astonish and call 
forth the admiration of the public. 
The next step after lulmiring was the 
wish to imitate the works of these 
artists, and, for some years after, their 
doors were beset and the streets where 
they resided thronged with the car- 
riages of the nobility and gentry. It 
beoune an absolute rage among ladies 
to profess landscape - punting, and 
they eagerly paid their guinea an 
hour for the privilege of witnessing 
tbe progress of a picture by their 
favourite professor. To such a de- 
gree was this mania carried, thai 
every hour of daylight was devoted 
to this easy and lucrative employ- 
ment ; and the more difficulty there 
was found in obtaining admission, 
the greater, of course, became the 
anxiety to gain it. No time was too 
early, no hour too late, for receiving 
what was called a lesson. It may be 
remembered by one lady (should this 
meet her eye) that, on applying to 
know the hours Mr. Nicholson had 
to spare, she was told the only one 
vacant was at eight o'clock in the 
morninff, twice a - week. " Oh," 
she exclaimed, " thai is quite impos- 
sible ; I never get to bed before four 
or five in the morning r Finding, how- 
ever, that there was no alternative, 
and resistless Fashion ordaining that 
she should be a pupil of Nicl^lson, 
she actually used to be roused from 
her first slumbers, and, in an el^ant 
dSshabilli nightcap, and with hair in 
papiUotte, repair to Charlotte Street 
at the hour specified. It is true she 
yavmed much durin^^ the period of 
the visit, but at nme o'clock her 
carriage fetched her home to resume 
her broken nisrht's rest, and to obtain 



them was proverinally liberal He 
freely lent than drawings to comr, 
and his hours to them were as nralj 
devoted as to what he termed his 
" gtdneafowlT If he knew or sna- 
p^ted any paucity of means in the 
pupil, he would playfully, on taka^ 
Leave, say, " There, — there, go away, 
and see if I have done you any good 
before you talk of payment r pro- 
fessing afterwards to have no sort of 
recollection of the matter. 

An amusing scene took pbee 
about the time that Mr. Nididnoo 
¥ras in the zenith of his profeasioDtl 
popularity. A well-kiMwn artist, 
and one in considerable praotiee in 
London, came to him under a ftjgiied 
name to receive lessons. The uobos- 
pecting master very soon discovered, 
by the nature of the questions put 
by his aUoey thai; he knew far more 
of art than he was willing to own, 
and on his second or thini visit be 
turned sudd^ily round to fitoe tbe 
pretended Mr. Koberts, saying ver^ 
quietly, " Sir, you are no gaidemsn. 
^' No gentleman,*" repeated the oCber, 
reddening; ^what do yoa mean, 
sir?" "Just what I say," rejtfed 
Nicholson; "there is no gentMBn 
living who could put such qoesdoas 
as you have done. Yoa are an ar- 
tist, sir; and no bad one either." 
Whether the compliment acted as t 
salvo may be gu^sed, but it m cer- 
tain they becfune and remained fer 
some years on the most firiendly 
terms, generally dining together after 
a very long lesson, and alternately at 
each other's houses. It was acd- 
dently discovered that the ei-4nad 
Mrs. Roberts was hummed into a 
belief that Nicholson was reeemng 
instructions /rom her kntband^ lAon 
she had been accustomed to oooMer 
the cleverest man on earth, and ibe 
was bound to secrecy, as it wovtt be 
painful to poor Niefaolaon to haf« it 
Known that he was being taaglrit 

It was freauentlv a subiect of MT- 
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•^ to Lofndon, where stiU he ftl t he 
•nW alone mmke his way; and so 
we^did he experience uneasiness 
OB diis head, that to his latest hotir, 
whenever he had a troublesome 
dream, it was with reference to this 
feein g- Long after he had been 
permanently settled in London, he 
voold ceme down some mornings, 
■yhig, **Oh, I have had a wretdied 
ii%ht; I have been detained in the 
tountry all night, and could not set 
away r To such an extent had this 
idea amed him, that he would say 
there was ^ no garden so pleasant as 
the sunny aide of Oxford Street.** 
And to one of his grandsons, who 
irand it difficult to believe he did not 
Ife gardening, he observed, " No, my 
boy, I never liked digging, for I 
eoiild not bear to cut the worms with 
iirapade.** The foregrounds of many 
or hiB pietures, nevertheless, prove 
llaii he was accurately acquainted 
"With, and fond of, delineating flowers 
tad weeds. 

Under such imnressions as these, 
M may be believed Mr. Nicholson was 
set a Httle surprised one day, whilst 
yifeUy devoting his weekly hour to 
•atee fine lady, when she remarked 
tefaim bow unfavourable the late 
wainy weather had been for him. 

"How so?** he inquired. 

"I »ean for ifour walk^ said the 

•*Ai^ walk, madam! I have bo 
one for walking.** 

•*Oh, but 1 mean your daUy waSi, 
ymek know.** 

•* I bave not been out of this house 

«»e three months,** said he. 

*^^P*Mr mer cried the lady, "I 

*• " ~w.«*^ that you made anoint of 

^▼ery mormuff across the fields 

^P«teid, tad that, let the waa- 

^vvbil it Biay,yoB Mfcr fiuled 

7 Wr hiad maa a asftain gate 

a fine of the many tales 

. lome (^ them of a less in- 

"••"dency; for instance, when 

^■ertei after his settling in 

" that he was "very clever, 




fond of fidiing, and he 
bas been heard to say in after-life 
that he never at any time looked 
on water, even to wash his hands, 
without thinking of fish; and, al- 
though of a delicate constitution, and 
at thirty years of age pronounced to 
be in a consumption, yet he would 
not hesitate to stand for hours up to 
the middle in a trout stream (for all 
but fly-fishinff he counted very paltry 
BpoTi); yet this " imprudent, "con- 
sumptive** young man, by means of 
a temperate way of life, a sweet dis- 
position, and temper not easily ruffled, 
attained his ninety-first year without 
many fits of illness, and in the entire 
possession of everpr faculty except 
that of hearing, which was during toe 
last few years of his life considerably 
impaired, and which was probably a 
source of the greatest discomfort he 
ever knew, his love of music beinff 
so intense, that, even after he had 
ceased to hear perfectly, he still at- 
tended the ancient and other concerts, 
where his face became as familiar as 
that of the door-keeper. 

The last ten years of Mr. Nichol- 
Bon*s calm and peaceful life were de- 
voted to the recreative enjoyment of 
his pencil, and during this period he 
covered the walls of his house with, 
perhaps, some of his best works. On 
his last and ninetieth birthday he 
was heard to say, " I am ninety years 
of age, certainly ; but I am only five- 
and-twenty in feeling, for I poss es s 
the same energy now as I then did 
in my profession — the same ea^rness 
for daylijdht, that I may nse to 
work.** Within twen^r-four hours 
of his death be observed the morning 
to be foggy and dark, adding, " But 
no matter, I could not paint to-day 
if the light was ever so ffood.** His 
last moments were passed in his fa- 
vourite paintine - room, and he 
dropped to his happy sleep on the 
aofa where he had for some months 
previously tiJcen his afternoon nap, 
surrounded by the pictures he had 
derived so much delight in execut- 
ing. His pictures are to be seen in 
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dinary exhibition of the combined 
power of genius and industry. 

In a manuscript autobiogra|>hj 
which Mr. Nicholson left behind 
him, and which is full of cu^ 
nous anecdotes, he nves the follow- 
ing account of the formation of the 
Sojiety of PaiDters in Water-Co- 
lours : — 

** MeMra. HilU and Pjoe asked me to 
join in the attempt to eatabliab such a 
society, wbicJi I readily agreed to. It 
was a long time before a namber of mem. 
bers sufficient to produce so many works 
as would be required to corer tae walls 
of the exhibition room in Brook Street 
could be brought to join it. Artists 
were afraid they might suffer loss by 
renting aad fitting up the rooia> the ex- 
pense being <certaiu and tbe success very 
doubtful. After a great while the society 
was formed, and, in tlie first and second 
exhibition, the sale of drawings was so 
considerable^ and the visitors so nume. 
rous, that crowds of those who bad re- 
fused to join were eager to be admitted 
into the society. They were told, as 
they had refused to take a part in the 
risk, they could not be permitted to 
share in the profit. 

*' However profitable it nugiit be Co 
some of tbe members/' continues Mr. 
>iichoIson, "it was ruinous to others, 
especially Gilpin and Smith; the former 
was in great prsctice as a drawing-mas- 
ter, being the son of Sawrey Gilpin the 
artist, and nephew to the Rev. William 
Gilpin, who made a figure at one time by 
what he wrote on landscape. By their 
assistance and the name, he had formed 
an extensive connexion, the greater part 
of which he lost by the exhibition of fats 
wretched performances in Brook Street. 
I'he other, John Smith, commonly called 
* Warwick Smith,' from having been sent 
to Rome by Lord Warwick. In a letter 
from Farrington, R.A. to my friend 
Culonel Muchell, he says,' Smith's draw- 
ings astonish the public ; every one is 
fascinated by his colouring.' But the 

case was crrMAtlv nlfAn^H. nn thn nnnpnr. 



" Several yean ago 8mifte said to ms, 
^ YoQ are attenptiag too much ; drawiag 
with water-colours -can never bear a com- 
parison with paintinga in oil ; the effKt 
i>f light and shadow being made out, ihea 
lightly tinted, and not with positive co- 
lour.' This being nothing more than 
what was called stained drawing, the 
advice did no barm, and Mr. Srairke has 
had reason to change 1ms opinion, afbr 
having seen many hundreds of piciores 
in water-x^Iours, to wLi(4i tbe best of h» 
works in oil caauot be pat ia eompeti- 
tioo." 



The Chapel or tuc Normal Bcbool 

stands within the eromids of that 
establishment, on uie side of tbe 
main Fulham road opposite to tbe 
Cemetery. The grounds extend 
to the King*s Road, aad eontain 
about eleven acres, sarromided bj^a 
hriek wall ; and the entraace to tbe 
National Society*s training «oUege 
IS from that road. Stanl^ House, 
or Stanley Grove House, wbidi was 
purchased in 1840 for upwards of 
9000/. by the society, stood vpen tbe 
aite of a house which Sir Aitkor 
Gorees, the iViend of Spoiser, allego- 
ricaUy named by him AJcyon,* built 
for his own residenee : and spon tbe 
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^Mdfii,» WW toM, 1b Ifsr, to 
mu only daoghfter, EHxabetli, tbe 
vWoir of Sir Robert Stanley; whksh 
Mie WIS cnnfirmcd bj her molher^t 
Will, dated 18th Julj, 164S. The 
Stanley family eontlitaed to rende 
llBremita 1691, when, by the death 
tf William Stanley, Eaq^ that branch 
flf tins ftmfly became extinct in the 
nalehoe. 

, The present house, a square man- 
Mo, was built soon afterwards y and 
the old wall propped by several 
huUreases, indosing the west side of 
the groands, exi^^ on the bank 
of the Kensington Canal until re- 
cently, when it was wariied down by 
a very high tide. This new or square 
nansion renuuned unfinished and 
moecQpisd for several years. In 
ITtiitbdonged to Henry Arundel, 
B«* And on the 24th May, 1743, 
A&nal.Sir Charles Wager, a dis- 
tiviB^ naval officer, died here, 
tod was buried in Westminster Ab« 
bey. After nassing through several 
habds^ Stanley wove b^atme the 
propsrty of Miss Southwell, after- 
wards tne wife of Sir James Ejrre, 
Ix>rd chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, who sold it in 1777 to the 
Coonteas of Strathmore. 

Here her ladyphip indulged her 
kve f^ botany by building exten- 
■ve hot-houses and conservatories, 
snd collecting and introducing into 
Bi^and rare exotics. 

**SbB had purchaMd," says her bio. 
pavhw, ** a fine old maosion, with exten. 
•iff tfoimdt well walled id, and there she 
had orongbt exotics from tbe Cape, aod 
Kia IB a way of raising continually an 
menUB to iier collection, when, by her 
CiM& oani^e, the cruel spoiler came 
asd threw tSeca, like loathsome weeds. 
i«y." 



and about 1815 it was purchased by 
Mr. William Bichanl Hamilton, who 
ranks as one of the first scholars and 
antiquaries of the present day. 
Between that year and 1840 Idx. 
Hamilton resided here at various 

Siriods, having occasionally let it. 
e made a considerable addition to 
the house bj building a R|Miciou8 
room as a wmg on the east side, in 
the walls of which casta from the 
frieze and metopes of the Elgin mar- 
bles were let in. 

When Mr. Hamilton proceeded as 
envoy to the court of Naples in 1821, 
Stanley Grove House became the 
residence of Mrs. Gregor, and is 
thus described by Miss Bumey, who 
was an inmate at this time, m the 
following playfVil letter* toafriend, 
dated 24th September, 1821 :^ 

" Whilst yon have been traversing aea 
and land, acrambling up rocks and sbud. 
dering beaide precipices, 1 have been 
stationary, with no other variety than 
auch aa turning to the right instead of 
the left when walking in tbe garden, or 
sometimes driving into town through 
Westminster, and, at other times, through 
Piccadilly. Poor JMisa Gregor con tin uea 
to be a complete invalid, and, for her 
aake, we give up all society at home and 
all engagements abroad. Luckily, the 
house, rented by Mrs. Gregor from Wil- 
Vam Hamilton, Esq. (who accompanied 
Lord Elgin into Greece) abounds with 
interesting specimens in almost every 
branch oftbe fine arta.* Here are statues, 
casts from tbe frieze of tbe Parthenon, 

Jiictures, prints, books, and minerals ; 
bur pianofortes of different sizes, and an 
excellent harp. All this to study does 
Deademona(that*8 me) seriously incline ; 
and the more 1 study tbe more I want to 
know and to see. In short, I am crazy 
to travel in Greece ! The danger is that 
aome good-for>notbing bashaw should 
seize upon me to poke me into bia harem, 
there to bury my charms for life, and 
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tbete g*ntMl adrentores ofmiiM iMgia, 
1 be^ jou to believe rae, dear MIh — » 
'* Yours OMsi trnlj* 

Thaodore Hook notes, in one of 
Ub flmiiMcript journals, ^'5th July, 
1826. W. Hamilton*8 party. Stan- 
ley Grove." 

About 1828, Stanley Grove was 
oecupied by the Marquess of Queens- 
berry; and, in 1830-31, by Colonel 
Grant, at the rent, it was said, of 
10002. per annum. 

On tne west side of the house the 
National Society have added a qua- 
drangle, built in the Italian style 
after the design of Mr. Blore ; and, 
in the groun& near the chapel, an 
octagonal building as a 



^ StMdbcir «e enter the parish of 
FoUnnL The road turning off on 
the west side of the canal is called 
«" Bull Lane ;" and a little futher 
on a footway is known as 



Bull Ali by ; 

both of which passages lead into the 
King*8 Road, and take their nanwi 
from the Bull public-house, which 
stood between them in that road. 

The north side of the Fulhsm 
Road is occupied by several "• wi^ 
and married nouses** of recent con- 
struction, with small gardens in fhrnt 
Vid the rear, known as Stamtobd 
Villas. 



Fractisino School, 

for teaching the poor children of the 
neighbourhood. 

Crossing the Kensington Canal 
over 




No. 4, 



No. 3, 



illustrate the style of architecture 
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THE GREAT WAUD BUSINESS.* 



Thbbs is ft eipsy proteii), preserved 
among the (^rvantean adrentores of 
Borrow, which designates the inter* 
mixtare of truth with fidsehood* 
** bfHtecheg 0f fWt and stockings of 
wooi^^ the kii^th of either garment 
dependiDg upon the extent of that 
mudity of which it is the symhol. 
u this saying of the Egyptian wan- 
derers he appKed to the recent speci- 
men of Oxford morality, we fear that 
the stockings of wool would qajte 
ohscure the superior habiliment. The 
hreedies of sQk would he shorts, in- 
deed. Now we had long ago been 
•censtomed to r^;ard a laige section 
of Tractarianism as only a milder 
tbnn of Popery — the Council of Trent 
in water-ccdours. ^^ Grattez le Russe 
et Tous trouverez le Tartare,** was 
the famous apophthegm of Napoleon. 
So we knew that a slight mction 
would rub off the glaze upon the 
new school of theology; strip the 
outer coat, and the genuine surface 
qipears. You think you hare New- 
man, while, in truth, you are gaziuff 
on E^scobar . Perhaps experience had 
also tao^ht us not to look for a ver^ 
rigid pnndple of honesty, or a mi- 
nute or painM adherence to truth, 
in some of the masters of this new 
theorv of religious enlargement. 
We nave had the elegant frauds 
of diplomacy, why not of piety P 
TaUi^^rand had remarked that 
tongues were only given to men to 
disg ^ ^i»e their real sentiments ; and a 
fiuMMus parson, whose name will carry 
n«aer authority in the courts of 
Oriel, had declared, some 2000 years 
ago, that upon every man are be- 
stowed two tongues, one to employ 
m toe usual manner, and the other to 
he kept prepared for particular occa- 
««» or daSculties. This is pre- 
«jely the doctrine of Mr. Newman, 



or oonceal and disguise it, according 
as the avowal or the deception m^ 
tend to promote the spiritual benefit 
of the patient. Nor have we for- 
pottwi tliat some learned men, track- 
ing the footprints of these far-travel- 
ling Oxford students in the oolrisww 
of Uie Fathers, have more tiMa hinted 
that the evidence a^uoed in support 
of &vourite theories is not always 
so pure as when heard directly from 
the witnesses themselves. Nay, we 
have ourselves found that the boasted 
oateiuB are often soldered together by 
very curiousl v arransed linkB, and by 
no means calculated to withstand a 
vigorous and hearty wrench. These 
liUle artifices and tricks of contro- 
versy have not left an impression 
altogether favourable to the scholars 
to whom they have been traced ; 
they suggest an intention of takins 
an advantage when it can be gainea 
without awakening the notice of the 
adversary. And it is ouite wonder- 
ihl to tnink how mucn may be ef- 
fected in the world by a little cool 
gravity of assumption. Lady Orford, 
daugbter-in-law of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, whom Swinburne met at Na- 
ples, was exceeding fond of whist, 
and was invariably accustomed to 
observe, at the close of a game, ^^And 
two by honours r' when, perhaps, if 
she held a court- trump at all, it was 
only a knave. But she won many a 
comfortable game by the ruse. The 
Tractarians have sometimes played 
their cards with a similar remark, 
and with equal success. The voice 
of antiouity and the consent of tra- 
dition nave always been assumed to 
be on their side, and claimed accord- 
ingly. They have been their "two 
by honours. 

Still, with all this sophistry, to 
adopt the mildest and most acade- 
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qaantity of pure, healthful, Cfttholie 
truth. However the, architecture of 
the Church mi^t be altered, it was 
the Church of Engknd, the Church 
of Ridley, of Taylor, and Hammond, 
that was to be repaired. This was 
not to last Indications of the new 
design appeared slowly and at inter- 
vals. At length there vras a con- 
vergence of aU the scattered rays in 
Mr. Newman*s celebrated tract, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ward*8 Ideal of a 
Christian Church, The veil was now 
drawn up, or rather the rude palings 
were taken down, that concealed the 
repairs which these diligent workmen 
had been so long elaborating in the 
fkbric of our religion. The warning 
placard, *^ No admittance here ex- 
cept on business,** was removed, and 
the Romish chapel, candle, chalice, 
and chicane, broke at once upon the 
astonished gaxer. However much 
enduring our ecclesiastical and aca- 
demical authorities may have been 
under these gradually deepening in- 
sults to the sanctity and chastity of 
our faith, it seems to have been felt 
that silence could not longer be 
maintained. He who beheld an in- 
cendiary rushing, torch in hand, into 
Westmmster Abbey, would certainly 
evince small love of architecture or 
of his country, if he did not imme- 
diately give the alarm to the police 
or the vergers. 

The recent proceedings at Oxford 
have been scattered through the land 
under such a multiplicity of shapes, 
that, probably, no person who nas 
stepped over the last hedge of the 
spelling-book is unac(^uainted with 
their beginning and their end. The 
Romanising, or rather the Romanist 
school appeared at the bar of Con- 
vocation and Public Opinion in the 
person of Mr. Ward, the Hector of 
the band, since none of his brethren 
have a brighter equipment or a more 
variegated plume. He is truly 
»^v4Mt0kf, We shall give the in- 
dictment in the condense words of 
one of the defenders and fHends of 



and holier, tbe will bs mors disposed to 
•ue for pardon aad restoration trom the 
Church of Rone. The third aUeg«f 
that the spirit of the Articles is con- 
trsdictory to the spirit of tb« Prayer- 
Book, and that the two documents are 
only to he reconciled by accepting the 
dry wording of the I'hirty-nine Articles. 
The fourth attributes a dishont^t purpose 
to the Reformers in preserving an ovps- 
rtnt, without any rtal, anti - Roman 
determination in them. The fifth pro- 
fesses that the writer signs the twelfHk 
Article in a non^natwul senae. The 
sixth expresses the writer's joj end won- 
der at finding all the Roman dootrioes 
aradually pervading the whole body of 
English Churchmen. 1'he seventh as- 
serts that the writer, in signing the Arti- 
cles, renounced no one Romish doctrine." 



There it is ! — an epitome of wilfel 
turpitude and moral obliquity, with- 
out a parallel in the themogioal hfe- 
tory of the Church of England. 
Nothing like it exists out of Popery. 
There it is, we say, fiven witti all 
brevity, and shorn of its obtrusive 
impu&nce of fidsehood; it is the 
libridgement of a friendly hand— a 
band which, having abridffed Ae 
Hbel, goes on to demd it. ^ow we 
oonfess at once that there Is aome- 
thi^ both chivalrous and interestiiig 
in Dr. Moberl^*s attempt topro- 
tect, if not to vindicate, Mr. Ward. 
Having examined and helped him 
mto the society of Balliol, he -now 
rushes into the 6ght to receive some 
of the hostile arrows upon his ahidd. 
The attitude is sufficiently pictur- 
esque. But Dr. Moberiy must nal 
suppose us to speak vrith unn eoc wi ar y 
severity, if we pronounce his defe «ee 
of his friend to be unworUiy of the 
director of one of the most eminent 
seminaries of sound learning and re- 
Hjrious education open to the youth 
of England. It is true that be een- 
snres the extracts firom Mr. Wound's 
book, as *' violet, uniust, undutifiil, 
and mischievoiis,*' and sp^s of tfaem 
as a mdancholy exhibition of bold 
anxmnce and undutifnlness towards 
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•iked, *^ or wbo oan und^rtMid that 
^e UiUTeraty ahouid be called upon, 
wtiboat farther prefkoe, without alle- 
gation of particular artieles or parti- 
cakr oppositions, to pronounce that 
these panares are utterly inconsis- 
tent with the Articles?" Without fttr* 
tker jTtface / as if a deserter from 
the English army at AYaterloo, and 
CKplared with the French colours in 
his hand, would have been justified in 
leqoesting time to shew that be ought 
not to be shot. But Dr. Moberlv 
tlunks differently. ^ Inconsistent with 
the Articles I How can half-a-dosen 
expresmons of sentiment, however 
strange and unhappy, be inconsistent 
with thirty-nine complex theological 
decrees ! "* For shame, Dr. Moberly I 
Ib this the way in which an instructor 
of youth, and an authorised ex- 
pounder of the Bible, seeks to vindi- 
cste his friend ? Oh, for one hearty 
sod indignant lash of the now- 
witbered and. mouldering arm at 
Rogby, to draw the blood from such 
BUMrable sophistrv and send it howl- 
iog and limjunff ba«k to its natural 
durknoK. But Uie crime and folly of 
tile Hebdomadal board ate not yet 
complete in the eyes of Dr. Moberly. 
Not satisfied with denouncing the 
psawges from Mr. Ward's book as in- 
eonnstent with the Articles, tbey add 
so emphaffls to their condemnation, 
and call them utteriv inconsistent. 
Wheveupon thus speaks the Director 
of Wykehamists: ""What can this 
mean? Is thk legal or rhetorical 
language? Utterljf means, I pre- 
Moae, to the ateiMt, so far that it 
cannot he exceeded, to the very out- 
side. What then? Do these unfor- 
tunate passages rcadi the ne phu 
idtrs of inconastency with the thirty- 
nine Artides?*' And a little farther 
on, ^ What if they had denied 
every doms of the Articles miatbn t 
What if the/ had supported Sod- 
"|^« or^^UhellianismF** What, 
™|^I tji^y could not, in any 
i^^^Sh ^<w^ •<« snseeptiblei 
Hive tamjj ^ more hostile face, or 






cdying them he renounced no cm 
Romish doctrine. There is no reserve 
in the communication of this religi- 
ous knowledge. He renounces no 
single doctrine of Romanism, but 
speaks as plainly as words can repre- 
sent thoughts, in the language of 
Comeille, though in a sense very 
different from uie poet*s, ^''Me void 
a Rome^ Fumque ohet de mxm dSnr,** 
Mr. Ward has not been hurried into 
this melancholy revolt by any im- 
pulse of a sudden and ungovernable 
enthusiasm. 

For three years he has openly 
avowed this profession, retaining his 
fellowship and all other ecdesiasticsd 
and academical advantages. It is, 
we believe, only within the last few 
months that the Bishop of London 
interdicted him from the pulpit of 
Margaret Chapel. 

'* This, therefore, is the first point to 
be ciesrlj seen and grasped : that ths 
general question at present agitated is 
not BDerelj of a Romaoiaing tendency — 
a thing insusceptible of legal definition 
and admitting much latitude of construc- 
tion and opinion ; nor of a preference, as 
a priautive tradition for this or that Ro* 
man ordinance, or practice, which may 
be perfect It compatible with a conseien* 
tioot attachment, on the whole, to the 
Church of Eoglund. The contest is not 
for these, the principlee of Laud and An* 
drewes, but for the admission into the 
Chufob, as a recognised right, of the 
Roman doctrine in Hs totality. When, 
therefore, I spenk of Romanism, I wish 
to be understood throughout as designs, 
ting no mere general temper df mhia, as 
not using a Tagne and popular title, oftea 
most injuriously and unjustly, as well as 
ignorautly applied ; but as meaning ilie 
^nite tytifm of doctrine, condemned iu 
the Thirty -nine Articles : justification by 
inherent righteousness, the dogmas of 
congruity and condignity, works of merit 
and supererogation, the authority of tra- 
dition, the spiritual and universal aupre- 
roacy of the Roman see. the doctrine of 
the mass, images, relics," &o. 

So far Professor Garbctt. Yes» 
it is all here formal, literal RonumUim 
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without ooverioff and wtthout diim« 
nutioa. Mr. Ward renoances no 
Roman doctrine. At least, he is 
candid in these revelations of his own 
dishonesty. He does not attempt to 
encircle the fabric of Romanism with 
any ornamental plantations. The 
light falls full upon it. 

^ No pleasing intricaciM intervene, 

No ftitful wUdness to perplex the sceoe.** 

At least, he is courageous. No 
bolder champion ever swept out of 
its gates, thus armed with the Me- 
dusa-head of superstition, dashed 
forward with impetuous hand to 
freeze into ghastly insensibility the 
slowing features and the muscular 
frame of godliness and true faith. 
But think not that, even for this, the 
subscription of Mr. Ward is to be 

Eronounced inconsistent with good 
iith. Hear Dr. Moberly. He 
knows the candour and trutn of this 
heroic gentleman. He knoirs him 
to be a man of the most tkorai^h and 
itpfwkt integrity. He i^peals to the 
book itself: — 

" Does he use ordinary osatioo, or 
stiot io ezbibiting his own ttrtnge no* 
tions of dutifulneM *iA propriety t Does 
he not challmge (rioging, as it were, with 
the point of bis tpear his adversary's 
riiieki, hke one beot on mortal combat) 
rssistsnce, reply, and refutation V* 

Now we object to this maimer of 
stating the argument, as beio^ ctsen* 
tially unfair. What Mr. WanTs in- 
temal eeonoaiy ^tksmAx mmf te 
ii Hakaannatow; tfcsl be 1% ki the 
mmmmmmwmm^iSbt lenn, aa hoaoitr- 
aUeflBi tflfoairt man, we entertain not 
tiae ^ghtest doubt We have heard 
the highest character of him at Ox- 
ford. Our business is not with Mr. 
Ward*s principles, as manifested in 
the intercourse of life, but as de- 
veloped in the pages of his book. It 
is his religious conscience which con- 
cerns us. He may not mean what 
he savs: his Ponerv. like hia bnok. 



who think with him and act w^ 
him, we recommend the words of 
^shop Taylor, which are quite ex- 
pansive eoough to anbraoe a wida 
series than he applies them to de- 
signate: ^ Ood will not suffer as to 
eommMto a duty^ beamse all is his dat, 
Jf the dewmtest hermit be promd; or 
he thatfmts Arice ta the wet^ he «»- 
charUable once ; &r ke IksH gives muek 
to Ae poor, gives also too oittcA liberlg 
to himself; he hath platUed a fair 
garden, and awited a wHd'boar to 
refresh himself under As s^ade ofOm 
frmt'^trees, and his guests being some* 
thing rude, haA disordered his para' 
dise and made it become a wHdemess* 
Now, with regard to the temper cf 
mind in which subscription to tht 
Articles should be made, the staM* 
ment of the admirable Watuikni 
leaves nothing to be desiredL He 
affirms that the sense of tkt eom- 
pilers and impoaers, whas eertaialv 
Known, is to be religioMfy obaerveo. 
Subscription itself M rqgarda as a 
solemn covenant wtth the Church, 
or with the 0OT«mnent, — "^to be 
capable oiwom and toeh trusts ujmm 
certain iMmUkkmS j whose conditaoas 
are an eai pwwt d belief of those pr»> 
iiu i iti ga i whkh come reoommended 
m the public form. A duaffe of 
these pn^positions is manifesily a 
breach of covenant, and a prevavM^ 
tion between God sad mmm, ft ii 



it m pfwiawng sgreemeot 
with iht Chnich, and at the ssas 
tane dwagwcing vrith it ; it is oonniqg 
into trusts and privileges upon quits 
diflferent terms from what the Church 
intended." Thus &r Waterlsad. 
And can any statement or exposHioK 
be more simple or distinct f Jost^t 
therefore, is it said by Professor Grar- 
bett that the Churcn denies to her 
sulMcribing children all right of 
reservation whatever, however m^ 
gated or disguised. She will nst 

Allnnr Mr. Vn<»l fi\ iw»M»nt hi»r AituilffA 
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PlEMT ^ litt knmt liiMself is tbe 
jfoif^ It cuittoi be concealed for a 
maneoi that tbe admisaion of this 
meroe lets in, at one rash, all the 
fk)od of heresy and scbism. •* The 
ssDie fences whieb exclude the Ro- 
muist exclude the Arian ; and the 
hind which undoses tbe wicket to 
fielkrmine cannot^ bowever well 
dMpoeed, shut it against Sodnus." 
BulhearMr. Ward, in his late me- 
nwrable speech at Oxford. He ad- 
nuts his sohscriptioQ in a non'iuUural 
«sae. He has not any lingering de* 
Kescy or modest apprehension ; nay, 
ne tnrns round at once upon the 
Chnrch and asserts positively, if she 
intended her Articles to be sub- 
icribed in a natural sense, that then 
tit the tntention of the Church of 
E»^aid that there shaU be no sub- 
gyfem to them at alL These are 
, willy his words. There is some- 
I thiBK ilmost amusing in the quiet 
■tplicity of his argument :— 

" Now, this ift an unpopolar line of 
•fpnaeni from ite very nature; and my 
■«Mof in it has been much misunder- 
I «^ The pamphlet which I have pat 
•« » my defence I have heard charac- 
*«nied as dealbg merely with what is 
«>MiHHily called tbe tu quoque srgnment 
-•« u attempt to prove that we are all 
*»w»e«t together. It wouW be much 
"WW the truih to say that it tends to 
P«Of» that we iire ail honest men toge- 
" g. I arg qe thus: tbe imponens of 
gam.y Uw cannot be an abstraction or an 
™52 P««onag« ; it must be some 
2™^' J'»>n« person or body. The 
•^ napon«ns. whoever he is, wishes 
^ cooaiderabia wimber of persons to 
*y7'*^, om^ formularies; but. if h« 
*r~ ^**«« all to be subscribed m a 
wnwu aenae, no coowdewWe Bwafer of 
gyy, nor a»y pq^ ^ m. coeld 
JjL.^^* » w>«*fcre, be does not wish 
JJJJl^jl^JJ^hscribsd in a natural 
T ^^ uji^?^_**'* replied upon me, that 
ItniiMitTi ^*^ *® \ieenae bejond ail 
poJJr*'|* »»»wer, that where tbe ins- 
ihK ■•-r^J?®^'* ^ ^°® particular cmm^ 
Cttefth^ "nj judged ofbythe«B«. 

T*"**"* and I h^'.» h^ .l • -i 



I have laboared in my pamphlet— I hare 
laboured, namely, to shew that every one 
here present subscribes a considerable 
part of our formularies in a non.natural 
sense, and that the opinions which dis- 
tinguish such as myself from the great 
body of English Churchmen do not 
necessitate so violent a distortion of the 
letter of our formularies, as do the ordi. 
nary high Church opinions, or what are 
sometimes called (though I don't wish to 
use an offensive term) latitudinarian opi- 
nions, or what are sometimes called 
(though 1 don't wish to acknowledge 
that term either) evangelical opiniona. 
This line of argument, it must be con* 
fessed, is an exceedingly ungracious one, 
and there is more than one reason which 
renders it extremely difficult for you to 
do it justice. In the first place, 1 cannot 
deny that it implies, more or less, of dis- 
paragement of our formularies, by repre- 
senting them as to some extent contra- 
dictory to each other in spirit, and in« 
consistent in their pi-tmd/ucie statements ; 
and we all know, whether it be a matter 
of praise or blame, there is no one more 
general characteristic of English Church, 
men, than that an imputation on tbe ex- 
isting system is the one allegation for 
whidi it is most difficult to obtain a fair 
bearing. In the next place, persons who 
have tor half their lives held a certain 
doctrine, and also subscribed a certain for- 
mulary, unless they have an unususi 
power of abstraction, will hardly ever see 
any inconaistency between tbe doctrine 
and the formulary ; a new doctrine is 
brought before them, and its inconsist- 
ency with the obvious bearing of some 
article is readily discovered. So, to take 
the strongest case that could possibly be 
brought, it might have been thought 
quite imposeible that any one should read 
OUT baptismal service, and doete that, aa^ 
eenUBg ta the obvimui and prnai Jms 
WBttnutf oi tbtA siwiea, beptnaa conveys 
la iaAmts a real inward gift. Before 
baptism, * Thou who didst sanctify water 
to the mystical washing away of sin, look 
Upon this child, waah hun, and aanctify 
htm with the Holy Ghoet.* Af^r, 
* We yield Thee hearty thanks that it 
hith p le as e d Thee to re^neiate this 
kiAntwith Thy Holy Spirit.' And yet 
there have been mnUitudes of reUgious 
and upright men, as we all know, who 
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of tbe strange fmet, tbat, for a long time 
past, thetwomBin divisions of our Chnreh 
have been railing at each other for dis« 
honest subscription, each side wondering 
how membera of the other can reconcile 
it to their conscience to remain ministers 
of the English Church. I believe, mj« 
self, one side has about as much difficulty 
as the other ; certainly, for one, I never 
could adopt the language I have beard 
used, in calling upon ' Evangelicals,* as 
honest men, to resign their preferment 
I am far too deeply impressed with the 
difficulty of the whole question as to sub- 
scription, and, moreover, lay far too great 
a stress on the circumstance that both 
parties have in fact been tolerated within 
our Church, to be able myself to adopt 
such language } but I have said this to 
illustrate my position, how very difficult 
it is for persons to see the prima con- 
trariety between their own opinions and 
formularies which they revere, and by 
necessary consequence how much ^ey 
will inevitably exaggerate that con« 
trariety in the case of another." 

Professor Keble takes up a flome- 
what similar view respecting the bad 
faith imputed to Mr. Ward, asserting, 
that if by any possibility of interpre- 
tation the errors supposed (mark! 
only supposed) to be wrapped in the 
obnoxious passages from the Idealy 
TOAy ** be attributed to obliquity of 
jucigment, incautious reasomng, or 
any thing else short of conscious and 
deliberate dishonesty! then in that 
case, our voice ought to be raised in 
acquittal of the accused.** On this 
head he submits the following con- 
siderations, which, in fact, seem to 
be the original of the passage already 
quoted from Mr. Ward's defence : — 

" 1. No peraon who Irnows Mr. Ward 
believes him at all likely to be guilty of 
conscious and deliberate dishonesty ; the 
mistake which his friends and acquaint- 
ance of all parties seem rather to dread on 
his part is what may be called excess of 
frankness, as thousb he thousrht it neces- 



*« 3. If, after eoosideriiig all tlm, peo- 
ple yet f^l tbeiAaelvea oonstrained to 
pass so very severe a sentence* by parity 
of reasoning they must b6 prepared to 
denounce, as dithimntt the whole body of 
those who declare their adherence to tbe 
Prayer-Book, deD3ring at the same time 
or explaining away tbe doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism. 

*' All that can be said against Mr. 
Ward of inventing ' strange, incredible 
hypotheses,' ' going against the apirit of 
our f(>rmularies,* * breaking tbe letter of 
solemn engagements/ * denying anthority 
to the Church,* and (in many cjMes) 
using language concerning her which 
sounds disrespectful— may be said at least 
as truly of ihe writera and preacbera of 
the schools referred to ; and all that eaa 
be said in their behalf, of high genenl 
character and usefulness, of seeming war- 
rant for tbe liberties they take, to be 
fonnd in other parts of our formularies, 
or of the toleration shewn to them in va- 
rioas ages of the Church, may be said, 
with quite as much cogency, in behalf «f 
Mr. \vard. If Ait words convict him of 
' bad faith«* so do theirs convict them ; • 
if their pleadings may bat be liatenad te, 
his ought not to be oyemiled." 

Some of these terrible spots aeeoi 
also to have bewildered the dear 
vision of Mr. Maurice's judgmeol. 
He confesses that the charge of had 
faith against Mr. Ward must be ana-. 
tained. He feels that there 19 nol 
only a case for the jury, but % ciat 
in which it becomes their d^y.^tm 
take the law from the judge. TIm 
very assertion of a riffht to sign ia « 
non-natural sense is the most gl 
proof of a conscience eitfaer d£ 
by prejudice or benumbed by c 
So far the question is settled. Ite, 
difficulty with Mr. Maurice is, howftr 
such a dereliction fVom correct Adr 
ing ma^ fall within the legifinipH, 
scope of any academic statute or jpK 
vision. He r^ards legislatioa u(Mk' 
honesty as likely to occasion tpee^^ 
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ivtefeolar eiief gy^ the gulf is to be 
cteRied by those vrho, denying the 
coBnezMHi between Baptism and Re- 
^eoentioBf are nevertiieless aUe to 
sign artkkt which giye renati in 
Latiiif far haptued in fingiish. He, 
reeonmieiidiB, therefore, tl^ escape of 
Mr. Ward odod ^e ground or ex- 
pedkney. This is Keble over again. 
If A attack B, then B will rush im- 
mediatdy upon A. Pusey is quite 
ready for Fausset, and Newman has 
a Tery excellent acquaintance with 
thejoints of Whateley*8 armour. Can 
any thing be more absurd? It is 
p]«cisely such an argument as might 
be urged by a Johnian and a Qneens- 
man after an examination in a bye- 
term at Cambridge :— 

Johnian. ''I shall tell Tkurtell 
that yon copied oat all your EucUd 
from a crib concealed in your cap/' 

Qtt^^suman. " Very >vell ; and I 
shall immediately infurm Wiggins 
thai I saw your ViXey open, the entire 
monunf^, upon your kneef*/* 

So it IS ; they are both fraudulent 
candidates for B.A., and ought to be 
^■cked accordingly. 

Miidi has been written^ and more 
haa^^een spoken, respectmg Faley^s 
eAtested remark, that absolute uni- 
fijuBily of sentiment and interpreta- 
^» were never anticipated by the 
Qiwrth upon so many various and con- 
teaft^ prmciplcs or human thought. 
Zte^appearance of Paley is always 
Imraliea by a flourish of trumpets. 
Hit JpM osophy is a text-book at 
OHMMcidge; perhaps we should say 
^ — fbr the recent changes in the 
and character of the examina- 
f Aave somewhat withdrawn him 
^ )fc^ ahade. Unquestionably, the 
a itfporp oaaeaBes strong claims to that 
^W»ctK>n- liis lucid style reflects 
CT«yoWect -with an engaging charm. 
Tarn '^vmbbcd features of iurisDru- 



are not unaeeompanied hy grave de- 
fe(^ Faley was utterly destitute 
of that solemn enthusiasm which 
constitutes so important an element 
in the character of a great man. He 
was the apostle of e:^pediency. But, 
giving all the authority to his opinion 
which his warmest partisan can de- 
sire, does it affect the present con- 
troversy ? does it illustrate it ? does 
it bear upon it ? has it any thing to 
do with it? We think not. When 
Marsais, the grannnarian, was con* 
scions of his approaching dissolution, 
he intrusted a friend with a message 
to the Academy. " (xo tell the Aca- 
demy, qupjc m en vais, ou quejc men 
vasy car Tun et T autre peiiverU se dire,^ 
Tlie quibbling of theological gram- 
marians and their descendants was one 
absurdity which Paley sought to ob- 
viate. He wished to enconragne a wide, 
a catholic interpretation of Christian 
doctrines, lie wished to leave the 
mpterious operation of the Holy 
Spirit in baptism open to the differ- 
ent aspects of contemplation. But 
will any person presume to say that 
the rock of Protestant truth was not 
beneaUi all this clear and smooth 
flowing current of Paley's philoso- 
phy ? Will he dare to suggest that 
he intended his aphorism to apply to 
a man who, in signing the articles, 
renounced no one Roman doctrine f 
Professor Garbett's remarks upon 
the general spirit of the Articles are 
so admirable, that we gladly transfer 
them to our columns : — 

** The great principle of tlie Church of 
KagUnd in her Arlicles, and in the ser. 
vices of her incomparable Li(urff)r,is the 
word of God. This, illustrated by tra* 
dition (but not enslaved to it or obscured 
by it), unnpproached in its authority by 
ecclesiastical glosses, or ecclesiastical 
usage, —this, in its own magnificent aim. 
«%i:m:*.* «n#i <in«.*r:nttl rtloaraAMA and lie* 
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from a political tolMerFioaeyr or u on- 
principled JaMitrjr. But it is from ^k» 
wiadoiD,aod ebaritjr, and lore of tmtk, 
wbicb onoe iDtpired her founders fron 
' above ;* and tbat consequent reverence 
for the word of God, and its primitive 
simplicilj, which forbade them from 
either bindine or loosing where the 
Word did neiuer bind nor loose. 

" He who discovers not in the Artieles 
a scheme of doctrine fit for Christian lift 
and practice, — a system of theology, 
eoDtaining, in their dne proportion, ul 
things necessary to salvation,.- has sl- 
rsadv deserted Scripture, and followed 
another rule. In their depth, their sim- 
plicity, their perfect yet simple symme- 
try, their doctrinal coherence and com- 
pleteness, they indeed reflect the Scrip- 
ture, of which, in the form of articulate 
and scientific teaching, they are the truest 
image. The only art of peace which they 
exercise is their moderation,— their 
truth ; where Scripture is definite, so 
are ttiey; where Scripture is doubtful^ 
so are they; where it is silent, so are 
they. They are at once our scheme of 
comprehension and our bond of unity. 
We must not limit their extent ; we will 
go US far as they ; but beyond it we dare 
not venture. For beyond is not iiberty, 
but license." 

Wt are quite wflling to admit that 
there is some instioe in the complaint 
of Mr. Ward*8 friends against the 
severity displayed towarda himself in 
particular. He is only the exponent 
of the TOirty, — the result of the sys- 
tem. Undoubtedly, the spring of 
the venom is to be found in the 
graceful delusions of Kevnnan; and 
** in the fatal economic system, the 
canons and science of double dealing, 
imported, in an evil hour, from the 
volumes of Escobar and Mariana, 
and now all but naturalised in the 
Church of England.** But, then, 
Mr. Ward has imbibed so large a 
portion of the malaria, that all the 
disease seems to have condensed itself 



his Mdi<^QtemiiA pitoee at Chrai 
Churdi, and Dr. 0xfiMis idim the 
Bishop of Lcodoii of aiiyiaxisteii 
Fulham. The nrtloDal ehtrtetor it- 
self was involved in the eontrovenf. 
We shotdd soon have seen tfatsoHOBf 
and immnnitiea of the ItatttnenniTil 
introduoed hito the sdenmities of o«r 
theology ; and the str^pmf ^ « 
mask would have beto consSnrid i 
crime, and vWted wiUi a pmudaiait 
in the streets of Oxford as ofYoris. 
Something, we repeat, was to he 
done, and something has been doae ; 
bat somethioff also remains to do. it 
is idle tobresl a wheel of theeagnR. 
while its impelling power lenm 
unchecked. It is of no nse to beit 
into pieces a single sword, while the 
fbrge is kept hot, and the Cydopi 
are suffered to wield their hammeit 
in the manuHustnre of weapons fatal 
to honesty and truth : — 

" Illi inter sese multa vi braebis totlsst 
In numerum, versantqua tenad M^ 



The shield-bearer has been ilradt 
down; the chieftain huna^ W 
presently receiyt thfe reward of M 
oisastrous labours. Mr. Wajfl 
punishment is an inatiillnettt 'Wi 
shall not presume to dedde lipoQ ill 
judicial powers of ConvocatkMi,<ffte 
try one scale with the Soliito^ 
general and the other with the VUBKIA 
advocate. We leave the settienMi 
of the dispute to a higher anthoilif* 
Dr. Sewdl, a fellow of MaffUs^ 
has published a pamphlet upon A| 
subject. He asserts tiiat tbeftfettf 
the House of Cdnvocadon beitiffi% 
tribunal, takes fVom it not ony|i' 
risdiction, but cognisance of me- 
sia8ti<»l crimes. He asserts^ tet* 
fore, that the trial of Mr. Ww 
•* will be merely illusory ; it nfll tt 
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i^m than not give the passaM 

fww frwn the statute, but Dr. 

•wTs deduetiont from it. We 

^kowerer, anticipate one of his 

g^ctioB^ This Constitution directs 

tte mmtiim of the person in error ; 

ttflrt 11 only after the reiterated ad- 

JgTOpQS should hare proved in- 

Jfetoal, that severer steps were to 

^ iJJr*^ Sewell suggests that this 

.1 fmiminanf process should have been 

«pted in reference to Mr. Ward. 

Hwr coQld H f He avowed himself 

wbettic author of the obnoxious 

' ■1?%^ Md not only confessed his 

#»»y, but gloried in it. Of what 

5«i would any admonition have 

:2^- Hwe we the legal difficulties 

■Afcovered by Dr. Sewell ;— 

I 

i 'iJ* V **?•' ^^ « • power ad inquireHdum, 
!!lfT.'r**.''^«»»»<'*««»'»c«ion sufficiently 
2»Wwbed in the late case of the Dean 
t SLi ' ** •* Lyndewood sajs in hij 
lwI!?*'"J^' '^"^wiVai. Nulla fama 
IF»eedenec, quia non agitur specialiter, 
A^procrmmefMBna Ordinaria iminmatur ; 
imut ratwnem rtddat iubdUus de Talento 
«?S^f^ '^ *1"^ qailibet tenetur.' 
- ^. Jhat^e power is given to the ftearfi 
^ in their retpeetiw societies, not to 
pmB^ehancelhr, or an j academiealfune- 
. iS^i ^ ^'^^ "***"• o''C<mf oca. 
l^i^u ^^'" ^*7 ob^ioua reason, 
» «• HoDie of Convocation, heine a 
J««Wtto\y, would he the very place 
lX|^'^»« opinion might he sup- 
U *°^,/*^®«'«^ tttd supporters, 
i U would be onlj to raise and fo- 
i anoftoessary dispnies and dissen- 
-48 eootroTerted doctrines were made 
f tahject-matler of discusiion before 
I tpetfmr having no power to pro- 
^-"n authoritatively on their trnih or 

, That the doctrines and opinions 
hiqatred into are those which are 
— to the Cstholic ftiiih, repugnant 

_, rf , or conJrtrj to the determina. 

itflbe Church. As it seems to me, 

^ b0 rerydimcuh to bring Mr. 

*oo^ niWun^Mijr one of these 



but it 



iD«3r Still eoms short of srhnissl 
, ; and DO one, I believe, bus ever 
aeeuasd it of an ioraioral tend«iey. It 
mUa. then, rather under that class nf 
eaaea. in which opinioiis on controverted 

Eiats of religion, howsver trrongom, 
y never been held to be the subjeot- 
matter of criminal proceedings. (See R. 
e. WoolsUn, « Strange Rep. 834 j R. t;. 
Atwood, Cro. Jac. 421 ; R. «,. Taylor, 
Ventris «9S ; R. v. Clendon, 8tr. t89 : 
R. ». Hale, Str. 416; R. t;. Annett. t 
Bum. Ecc. Law, 781 ; R. r. Cariile. « 
B. and Aid. t6l ; R. r. Waddiogton, 1 B. 
and C. W)." 

However this may be, and whether 
or not Dr. Sewell be correct in the 
view he gives of the law, one thing 
at least is certain,— a censure, distinct 
and uncompromising, has been passed 
upon the most impudent attempt td 
fight under false colours that ever 
escaped the immediate justice of a 
drum-court-martial. Mr. Maurice 
asks, ** Is the punishment of Mr. 
Ward likely to further the ends of 
truth and honesty; to make the Arti- 
cles more respected, and subscription 
to them more sincere ?*' He answers 
his dwn inquiry in the n^ative. He 
thinks that the natural conclusion 
will be, " Mr. Ward is not striimed 
of his degrees for subscribing to the 
Articles dishonestly, but for his 
frankness in confessing what others 
do without confessins; it." Dr. Mo- 
berly has caught the same tune. 
" Does it follow, because a man de- 
serves censure, and has most pro- 
vokingly invited it, that therefore 
the University must needs pronounce 
it?^^ Has it been its practice to do 
so ?" And this question he gravely 
informs us is seriwisly ssked. It is 
well that he tells us so, fbr nobody 
would have guessed it. One reads it 
like an ironical sentence in Pascal, or 
a compliment by Junius to the Duke 
of Bedford. Mr. Maurice complains 
Uiat Mr. Ward is j)uni8hed 5feo®5^lC 
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Shew us an examj^le of immuuity 
vouchsafed to religious falsehood so 
kardy and reck lew, and we admit 
that you have estahlishcd your griev- 
ance. Hut, in the meantime, we ac- 
cept the facta before us. Witliout a 
confession, or a clear manifestation of 
opinion, there could be no ground 
for a rebuke; yet Mr. Maurice, in 
his most obscure and unsatisfactory 
pamphlet, has the assurance to as- 
sert, that the gravity of Mr. AVard's 
offence cannot constitute the justifi- 
cation of his punishment ! 

But in duelling upon the recent 
transactions at Oxford, we are not so 
much directing the attention of our 
readers to the guilt or the punish- 
ment of Ml*. AV'ard, as to the great 
and general principle involved in his 
defence. If lie alone had been con- 
cerned ; if Convocation had been as- 
sembled only to pronounce an opinion 
upon the writings of a single member 
of their body, entirely irrespective of 
the public interests and welfare, we 
should, probably, have passed over 
these doii^ unnoticed and un- 
marked. We might, certainly, have 
formed our own conclusion upon 
conduct so extraordinary, and have 
felt that, if carried out into the 
transactions and intercourse of com- 
mercial or political life, instead 
of a pamphlet by Dr. Moberly, 
the offender would have found it 
expedient to intrust a brief to Mr. 
Bodkin. Such would have been our 
own silent reflections upon this me- 
lancholy exhibition, lint the sub- 
ject is not to be regarded under a 
single aspect; it is connected with 
the future character of some of the 
noblest youth of England. Dr. Mo- 
berly had asked, wiUi some show of 
triumphant expectation, " Of the 
many hundreds who will flock to 
Oxford on the 13th of February, how 
many are there who approve of Mr. 



question. We allude simply and 
separately to his confession of fiuth. 
Nearly four hundred gentlemen were 
found ready and willing to attest the 
propriety of the comparison of the 
Reformation with Arianism, the dia- 
houesty of the Reformers, the non- 
natural sense of subscription, and the 
retention of all Roman doctrines in 
the communion of the Church of 
England. This is the appallipg fea- 
ture in the case. There nas, indeed, 
been a contemptible eflfort on the 
part of some of this band to initigatc 
the odium, by subscribing their names 
to a moderate censure on Mr. Ward's 
book, by Dr. Grant, the recent Bamp- 
ton lecturer. The artifice is beneath 
ridicule. We can understand, per- 
haps we can appreciate, the seniles 
which many kind-hearted men may 
have felt with regard to ihed^p^- 
tion ; but this sympathy does nota- 
tend to the condemnation of the 
hook. We should like to see a Krt 
of these 386 Romanists, in Protestant 
costume, many of them enjoying Pro- 
testant benefices, printed for genml 
circulation. Every man of bnsme* 
should have one pasted up in his 
counting-house, like the numben d 
Rogers*s stolen notes, that he maybe 
prepu^ for the non-natwral mat n 
which they wotdd fed warraii^ to 
conduct their agreements. If we qpeak 
with severity, the occasion calls for 
it. For let it be understood that 
we are not applying t^ese banh 
terms to Romanism in its nataral 
state; we n%ht expect the fierce 
ghost of Sir ^omas More to ru^ 
our curtains to-night in retrihotioo 
for so wilful a calumny. In that 
faith have lived and died some c( the 
purest, the sublimest spirits who 
ever visited this earth to ilhnttinate 
and bless it. We have not looked 
in vain upon that grass of Candmi, 
where the finger of trmdition still 
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^s|U8t, it is that dissimulation which, 
beginning in frand, ends in treach- 
ery. For the benefit of the 386 
masters of arts vrho suj^pdrted, and, 
of eoorae, who will continue to sup- 
port, subecriptions and oaths in a 
Don-natural sense — ^that is, in a sense 
eontrary to the intention of the im- 
posera— we refer to a brief, but in- 
stmetive dialogue between Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The topic 
was the meaning of being completely 
wicked. Johnson wished to know 
his friend's iuterpretation. lieynolds 
told him a man lost to all sense of 
skame. The philosopher was not sa- 
tisfied. To be completely wicked, he 
said, a man must also be lost to all 
sense of conscience. Sir Joshua saw 
no difference. Whereupon the sage 
exekdmed, ^'What, can you sec no 
differeaoe ? I am ashamed to hear 
yoa, or any body, utter such non- 
sense, when the one relates to men only^ 
the other to God."* We leave the thun- 
der to find its way, wishing only that 
It may help to dear the atmosphere. 
Bat, exclaims Professor Keble, if 
the via media is to be defended by 
som^hiDg like the sword of e:^com- 
monkaticm, at least it should be two- 
. tdg^ and cut both ways. To be 
•Kre it should. But then its swuig 
Mftuld be fiercer on the side of com* 
P^ than of partial hostility ; if its 
•■« be to protect or avenge the ma- 
'. yit^of the ecclesiastical constitution, 
T . U^ deal its heaviest and most cx- 
^ - tenninatmg stroke upon the most 
^vigeroas and persevering assailant. 
. The Bishop of London is known to 
^ vWe said of Mr. Baptist Noel that 
it is already three-parts a Dimenter, 
; nd to hare exprosed a wish that 
ke would add the other fraction. 
f M Mr. ilToel still retains a grasp, 
I iowerer i^file and intermitted, of 
^aiae (^^^rcdi-of-England prin- 
i^/.^^^/caions on baptismal re- 
' JJJ**^ J^ aonqoestionably incon - 
f*5^*^]^ l)roper and a sincere 
^^W^-^'itXie Prayer. Book, or 
due subscription of 
In that pmicular, 






suffers only from a paralysis on one 
side ; that of the other is smitten 
with an utter prostration of healthful 
vigour, motion, or life. Not a nerve 
retains any sensibility. There may be 
some reasons for mitiffatinar our dis- 
pleasure at Mr. Noel. We think, 
with Professor Garbett, that it— 

" Would be an evil day, and one which 
I would beartilv juia in averting^, when 
the breadth of the Protestant faith ahould 
be arbilmrily narrowed, men's judgments 
hampered, and their consciences en* 
trap|>ed, by Umiting what in the Articles 
IB len at large, by individualittiog what is 
genera], or by dedning what is left ambi- 
guous. 

" Cau, or does, uny sober and right- 
iutentioned man, question, directly or 
indirectly, the laws by which, without 
refer$nee at uti to an imptmr (a point 
already considered), tbe^ are to be inter- 

Ereted, and by which, in fact, they ever 
are been interpreted! 1. Firi»t, that 
wherever they are expressed io words, 
which, according to ordinary usage, in 
maltrid tluologica, have a definite meen- 
ing, either negative or positive, by that 
meaning we are bound, if. That, if the 
meaning cannot be determined by the 
Article itself, or other Articles, we are 
bound by whatever sense may be fixed by 
the Liturgy or other authoritative mouu* 
menis. And, 3dly, that, if by neither of 
these methods the sense can be settled, 
men of different sentiments may, ^rly 
and honestly, subscribe them. It is but 
reasouable that a latitude of words should 
allow a correspondiog latitude in inter- 
pretation; nor ought it to be doubted 
tliat, when Buch formularies are drawn up 
by capable and honest men, such latitude 
was intended." 

But we have ended. We confi- 
dently expect, as we most sincerely 
wish, that thb Great Ward Business 
will open the eyes of the unwary to 
the dangers of the Tractarian creed. 
The chaffing of Mr. Ward and the 
hissing of the Vioe-ehancellor, by the 
jnTenile members of the University, 
are signs not to be overlooked. They 
shew that these unhappy principleB 
of dishonesty are strikm^ root. K 
386 members of Convocation be now 
found ready to compare the Beforma- 
tion with Arianistn, and to vindicate 

*\m% iiie4'«/>A t\f tAlrincr rMtflia in ft non- 
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Thahk God t thongfa we be pnme to grieve, 

Small thinss can bring us joy ; 
And boly feelings, planted dee^ 
Though change or care may bid them sleep, 

No time can e*er destroy. 

Dear friend I thy thoosht was but to give 

This pale and scented flower, 
Some token of the spring to shew ; 
Thou gayest me more than thou canst know- 

A charm of wondrous power ! 

My lips are trembling now with prayer, 

Mv eyes are fUll of tears ; 
The blessed thoughts that once were mine 
Cknne back with this small gift of thine, 

Pure as in childhood*s years. 

Again I wander as of old, 

Or watch the calm spring sky 
Hirough roofinff boughs look down on me. 
Kneeling beneatn some tented tree, 

When none but God is nigh. 

A whisper runs along the grass, 

A tremor of delight ; 
The tassell^d haael to and fro 
Is waving round me as I go ; 
And now the river, singing; low. 

Has flashed upon my signt. 

Again I feel my heart overflow 

TVith charity and love, 
And know that earth is link*d with heaven, 
Since to her flow*rs is beauty given, 

Like the sweet stars above. 



Anin 
IJpc 



pon mme eager ear 



my mother*s whisper fidls 
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On wttthy tad exfielleot pablktMr^ 
vm ve womeUxmtB nMtl tak* 
\m Bmlnrinul val^ at we are 
our maintiiHil ride, preyioua 
tD oiir aroearance at the Foreiga 
Ofioe (wnere, be it said, in pairings 
ndtlner Aberdeen nor Fabnarston 
eoaid go on for four- and -twentf 
kfOTs wiidioat our awistance)^ tbe 
Bcrtliyaiid exe^eot man, commorwU 
itSlif Begent Street, who walka thus 
eirly, like the fat ooDtributor to /^ncA, 
yn regret to saj it, inexpugnable &t, 
mrer nrfaanelj addreses as, as biblio- 
poUats ought to do, with a " How 
«ye do, my dear sir? I heartily 
^» I see you well;" but, perveraely 
pretermittuiff these pleasing polite- 
MKs, gruffly growls out, '^ When, 
niHjtvfen'n name! shall you finish 
jntb the ' Classics of the Table :* for, 
if I J^dge rightly, the public are 
benriSiy tired of tbrnnT Knowing 
^^^ the dignity of our high office 
vBd station, and the inuneasurable, 
unpasnd)le gulf that separates a man 
of our h^h oflkial rank from any 
5udi ^ nmdl deer*' as publishers or 
pnnters — ay, even from such don- 
nish, sharp-witted printers as Andrew 
Spotttswoode, of Snoe Lane, Carlton 
(Mdens, and Broom Hall, Surrey — 
we look beniffD instead of brutal, as 
we well mijjht, and say, " Really, 
Biy ffood sir, we do not wish to 
tmiUe the public one moment 
beyond the hour when you shall 
floue it appear to us the public are 
tmd of vs. GiTe us but to know, 
eMy r by the production of ktten or 
e rit i cTW i, ^st we are tedious, or e^ 
wSkd, or tiresome, and we sbsU «t 
eaoe hold our peaee, and never write 
*P ? ^'y ^ <» eataWes or drink:- 
aUea." 



tack. Now, what we want to know 
is this : whether this depreciation of 
our series of articles be out of the 
respectable proprietor's own mere 
notion, or whether it be a fancy for 
which he is indebted to the suk- 
gestion of others. If Uie public be 
tired of us, let them, by their critics, 
in a decoit way, only pitmounce, as 
the Spaniards say, uid we shall 
give place to younger and more en- 
tertaining men ; but, till we see the 
evidence of their disrelish, not to say 
dislike, we shall hold on in our 
course, talking of ^^ wine and wittals,*' 
till we make the mouths of our 
readers watw, by mere dint of think- 
inff on good cheer. In our last ar* 
tide, a&r having spoken of the . 
better qualities m Champagne, we 
promised in the present to touch on 
the second-rate qualities. But, first, 
let us hear what the author of the 
Topogn^ie du VmoUe$ says of the 
high price of the rtw Mousuux : — 

" The high price of the Vint Mouaeux," 
says JuUien,** conies not only from the 
quality of the wines chosen to make them, 
and the inBnite paint required before 
they are finished, but also from the con. 
•iderable looses to which the proprietors 
and dealers are exposed in tnis kind of 
speculation, and the strange phenomena 
which detormine or destroy the fuo/tltf 
mouuiuH. As to losses, the owners 
count in general upon fifteen or twenty 
bottles brokei) in a hundred ; aometimt a 
even thirty or forty. To tbia must be 
added the diminution which takes place 
as the wine is separated from its deposits 
by decanting, — at) operation which la per- 
formed at least twice. 

" The phenomena which caaae or de» 
atfoy the quality m»umtut are so snr. 
misief, that tbty oaonot be explsdned. 
The same wine drawn the same day into 
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M<nu$euM ; tbaj are to Taried and extra- 
ordinarj, that the moaC experienced 
dealera cannot foreaee nor prevent them 
alwaja. 

'* I'be quality of the bottles, or per. 
hapa the degree of fire which they uuoer- 

S>, contribute to diminiah or preserve 
e mouste. We are assured (uat this 
phenomenon extends even to the drinking- 
glaaaea, and that in some all the fer* 
mentation is instantly lost, whilst it is 
preserved in others filled at the same 
tnne." 

These certainly are curious aud 
unezpldnable phenomena; but, ex- 
plainable or not, one thing is certain, 
that if our readers wish to obtain 
first-rate Champagne, whether still 
or sparkling, they must go to a re- 
spectable wine-merchant, and pay a 
l^od price, whether at home or 
abroad. In dealing with Moet, or 
Buinart, or any other accredited 
agents, they cannot fail to find a su- 
perior article ; but they should avoid 
the eheap Champagnes >vith as much 
cave as they woiud avoid the feculent 
water flowmg out of Fleet Ditch into 
ihe Thames. Cyrus Bedding, in a 
yaluable little book of his called 
Every Man his own Buder, says, 
^ S(Nne people iaocy they get better 
Champagne by going to the Docks, 
and cnoosing for themselves.** But 
that this is not so >vill be very appa- 
rent, when it is stated that liundreds 
of thousands of bottles of Champagne 
are imported, which, glass, wine, and 
all, are not worth the duty of Ss, 6(L 
the gallon. Cyrus also mentions, 
that designing dealers also often im- 
port a Champagne at a^ fhinc a bottle, 
which is sold at balls and routs (we 
suppose he means at balls at the 
C^era House, Lowther Arcade, &c.), 
after which the bottles are filled 
with a manufactured Champagne 
from firooeeberries. And he then an- 



no jodge.*" Now, this codUl not 
have been Lord Lyn^mrst, who is a 
good juc^ of Champagne ; or the 
Ute LordAbinger; or the late Banm 
Bdland, who were excellent iudgei 
of the wine, and particularly fona of 
it ; neither coold it have been Mr. 
Justice Williams, Mr. Justice Maule, 
or Mr. Justice Cresswell, all of wlmn 
are excellent judges of good wnie, 
and ofother good things also. Itwere 
desirable that Cyrus should ^ive us 
the name of the judge in bis next 
edition. 

ITie boUling of the efferrescii^ 
Champagne wmes b^ns in MMth, 
and the fermentation in May. TW 
latter continues all the summer, bat 
is particulariy strong in June, duiing 
the flowering of the vine ; and in 
August, when the fruit begins to 
ripen. At these times, the greatest 
loss in the bnrstmg of bottles takai 
place, and it is not safe to jm 
through a cellar without bong 
guarded with a mask of iron wire. 
It occasionally happens that the 
workmen who negl^ this precaa- 
tion are sometimes severely, SQ»e> 
times dangerously, wounded. Anoi^ 
the wines prepared to effervesce— or, 
to use the technical phrase, for la 
mauMB — there are some which only 
rartake of a slight fermentatlpiL 
These are the cremanU wines, whicb 
drive out the cork with less force, 
and sparkle in the glass. Their 
mousse is frothy, and, like the 

'* Snow .ball on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for erer." 

They are said to have the advantage 
over the Vine grand ^fotuseox, m 
preserving more vinous qualities, 
and bemg less sharp. Their prise is 
also higher, for they are soumt far 
by connoisseurs, and cannot be ob- 
tained in irreat anantitv. The bsst 
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ttpedbUy necMavy in hot seMooa, 
m the wines of the tint Cru» de la 
MantBy bdng made with bkck 
n^eB, are leas apt to mouue than 
the wine from the white grafts. 
The wines called Timinnes are prin« 
dpally ibmid among the vineyaidi 
«e hare last menti(»ied. They are 
faaoi^ esteemed as aperitives, and are 
Qidered by pfaysieiaiis in diseases of 
thebkdder. 

Amon^ all the qualities of Cham- 
pagne wme, however, there is none 
more suitable in its natural state for 
the London market than the Ftiw de 
BoHzif, But the wine-doctors of 
Champ agne only use this wine to 
render their trasny wines more mar- 
ketable, — thus sacrificing ouality to 
TOttitity. We shall cmidude our 
obserratioiis on Champagne by the 
Ibllowing observations on cellaring, 
whidi we extract from Redding and 
the wotrk called Evertf Man his oum 



" Champagne." says Cyrus Redding, 
** is • wice which requires atteotion in 
keeping. The bottles should be care- 
hiUj laid on ktfas, or in saod, in a cool 
ealliir where air is admitted, ojid mver ht 
fimetd mn their biHUms, e$ from tku eaut$ 
tA«y will vtrif 9p§edHH lots their eff$r 



_— ^-«». ..hen once placed, they 
should not be touched bat for removal to 
the table. If they are left in the cases, 
the mark of the upper side should be 
earefaUy attended to. The Sillery is 
aometimes sot to effervesce after car. 
v^age, or on beioe placed in bad cellars. 
The bottles should m that case be placed 
«i their bottoms for some time, and, be- 
fore drinkiog the wine, should be kept 
•a hour in ice, ITie best Champagne in 
«» hast ytar has a slight tinge of the 
waa cobar, which is one proof of its be- 
■^ oT exceUent quality. The deposit in 
wmjiigne is not the only one to which 
^ ^ine 18 Viable. While the d^pCt 
pwTe ii considered a proof of t/je good- 
*•» of the wine, a black or yoliow de- 
pit, which will on motion float in tbe 
•l»d, is a bad lyroptoiD, and siews tliat 



lars wMoh ait of a wanasr tenperatmre. 
Champagne skoold be kept in a eool 
oellar, uxl not be reau>ved from the 
esse until wanted for drinking, where 
the practice is not inconvenient. If kept 
ont of the case, quarts sand is the beat 
substance in which to imbed the bottles, 
which should still have laths between 
each tier. Sillery in bad cellars will 
sometimes take the effervescing quality. 

" A deposit will often be observed in 
Champagne wines when they have been 
placea in the cellsr after Durchaae. Effer- 
vescing Champagne will lose the quality 
if the bottles are placed upright^ and 
therefore they must be sedulously piled 
with the same sides downwsrds as they 
have previously had. If the wine is not 
removed from the case, and the proper 
side of the latter is kept up, all will be 
right. Still Chnmpsgne wines, becoming 
effervescent, lose their fine flavour, to a 
certain extent, and acquire a sharp and 
peculiar taste. When the effervescing 
winei lose that quality, which they will 
sometimes do suddenly, they are, on the 
other hand, of\eo better in flavour, drunk 
as stiU wine, than they were at flrst. 

" When Champagne u received into 
the private cellar, and its place is once 
fixed, it should never be moved but for 
the table. Every new motion disturba 
the particles which are precipitated, and 
tends to do no good, as the next precipi- 
tation will be increased in quantity." 

The Champagne wine-merchants 
use the greatest precaution in pack- 
ing their wines for exportation. The 
sides of the baskets or cases are lined 
with pasteboard, and each bottle is 
enveloped in a sheet of blue or grey 
paper. Champagne mmtsseux^ ex- 
ported to the Incues or America, is 
preserved from the excessive heat by 
being packed in sttilt. At the bottom of 
the case there is a layer of straw, and 
Uien a layer of salt, upon which the 
first row of bottles is nlaced. Jul- 
lien, in his Manuel m SommeUer^ 
states that the finest Burgundies thas 
packed have preserved fSi their qua- 
Uties on a voyage to India, and ex- 
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8k Mr Vmwk o M mot o frttet 
O M loa&m i sii hnm, 
K«l stto MM mt non iaTMea." 

Turn w«, at Icn^, to Claret, and^ 
with tha fame bvely author, «>• 
daim,— 

*« Benedetto, 
Qoelolaretto!" 

Bleaeed, indeed, be Bordeaux, the 
ground that bure it ; for it is king of 
all wines, past, present, and to come! 
Of this opinion, too, was old Lemery, 
physician to Louis XIV., who thus 
spraksofit: — 

" Claret," says he, •* of all others, if 
generally the best wine for all con«ti- 
tutions ; and the reason is, becanse it 
contains a sufficient quantity of tartarous 
parts, that make it less beady and more 
stomachical than white wine. As for 
pale wine, it is a middling sort, between 
the red and white ; the same is made of 
grapes of the same colour, or else by 
mixing white wine with a little red.'* 

The Bordeaux wines are generally 
divided into vimdeMidoc^ des Grave* ^ 
d$s Palui^des CoU^de Ter re forte ^ and 
vim dewtre deux Mers; but so much 
do they differ by the taste, colour, 
bouquet^ durability, and a thousand 
imperceptible shades, that it would 
be difficult, in the compass of a ma- 
gazine article, to give an exact list of 
the varied and magnificent produc- 
ti<Hi8 of the Gironde. Commercial 
men have, however, established two 
recognised classes, which ap^r to 
be tadtly admitted by all parties, and 
which may serve as a g^ide to the 
purchaser. In the first class are 
ranked Chdteau Margeaux^ Chdteau 
LafiUe^ LaUmr, Haut Brkm, The 
pmduct of these four vintages may 
be rated at from 400 to 450 Umneaux^ 
the value of which represents a capi- 
tal of 2400 to 3000 francs per ton- 
nemu When age has developed the 
qualities of these wines, more par- 
neularly in a good vintage, the value 




The third daae compriMs whhiB 



its ranks the CMateaudJmaL,P&nett, 
many dot of CatUemiCy and of Jiir- 
MOMx, MuUiCot^ FerrAre^ Qitemtn, 
«B. lliese vuieyarda produce abont 
1100 tofnmoMXy of the vdneoffrom 
1700 to 1800 franca the totmeoM, 

The fourth class has two divisiou : 
firrt, the SanU-JnUen, BSdmcOe, 
Samt'Pierre, &c ; produdng about 
650 tonneauxy worUi about from 1200 
tol500eadi. In the second dbisioo 
are ranged the great properties of 
Pottdtoc and 5;asn^-^<<^pA«, with some 
others, produdng about 1000 km- 
neaur, at from 1000 to 1200 fraoa 
the tom^oa. 

The difference which exists be- 
tween these four <jt five superior 
qualities of wine, and the wines nade 
by small proprietors, which are aoU 
at from 300 to 450 francs the tMaMR, 
results less from the quality of the 
grape and the nature of the soil thsn 
uom circumstances incident to the 
want of capital, and from the deans 
of obtaining ouantity at the exMme 
of quality. There can be no ooobt 
whatever that the large capitalist 
purchases a better wine than ^ 
small one, though the small capitalist 
has it in his power to produce n 
good a bottle of wine on bis own 
tabic as his richer neighbour. But, 
when he caters for the public, it is 
more profitable by different oiixtuies 
to produce 100 tonneaux of middliiv 
quality than 50 of superior wiae, 
even though the latter be sold at a 
considerably higher price than the 
former. In the cellars at Bordesax 
there is great management of t^ 
wine. It is always kept in a vwlt 
or cellar pretty nearly of the mne 
temperature, and is fed* once ererj 
two or three weeks, if intended ior 
the English or foreign market, wA 
a pint or two (^ the best bna^f* 
The wine is frequently taated to kiMT 
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Mnit and ha0 lost its oolour, to 
^ it into ft firesh lu^pb^ npoa 
ueleei of good cUret. It k th^ 
^IBdap, puUiDff tlie bung down- 
niwlor two or three dajs that th« 
jcttnu^ run through it, after which 
^inngis laid up till it be fine. If 
tK ooloar be not then perfect, it ia 
ncced off again into a hogshead that 
^\m nearly drawn off, then an 
^ of cochineal is added, shaken 
^ in a bottle of wine, and put into 
tte hogshead; and by this method 
w vine 18 said to acquire both a 
good cdour and body. Sometimes a 

rd <tf tomsole is put into a gal* 
or two of wine, and the cask 
tM about, and then the wine- 
^ftcten tdl von your beverage will 
hm a peifect colour. The ^pese 
aai p^oms may think this is 
pva UYentkm on our parts, but, lest 
weibould be thought "to draw on 
oor fifflcy for our facts," we extract 
Ae Allowing receipts from the work 
of Jdin Davies, who, having prac- 
tiffd them on the lieges of Leeos for 
t ko^ while, at length came up to 
t]ieiiiein>polis,and published his work 
on the m a n^jgin g, colouring, and fla* 
rooiing of foreign wines and spirits, 
-^work which subsequently went 
thioagh many editions. The follow- 
ing aie his receipts verbatim ei lite- 
ratm:— 



"lUihod of Colouriug C/ar«f. — Take 
u many as you please of damsons or 
bbek sloes, and strew them witli some of 
ihe deepest-coloared wine you can get, 
sod as macb sng«r as will make it into a 
sfrnp. A pint of tbis will colour a bogs- 
hiadof ckret. It is also good for red 
port wiaei, and may be kept ready for 
Qiaia glass boules. 

"4 Rsmedji for Claret that drinks 
FhU.— K«ck off your claret from the 
4m on some {Vesb lees of its own kind, 
tal then take a dosen of new pippioa, 

MM* •Ua«. »«/I *<k1r0 awav tha n^.^^ a- 



iiMwlly adcid lo WMl At fiMtttttM 
l£r. Qeoige Qntteridge Bote. TUb 
lady hid very tolerable aktfry. Ma* 
deira, and port, in her oelhvs; but, 
knowing that we had been hmg 
abroad, she must needs, for our sins, 
send-ottt to aome neighbmirinff wine- 
merchant for some bottles of darct 
Not to be uncivil, we drank a few 

E^ les of it, more especially as the 
asseverated that the wine-dealer 
assured her that it was produced 

on the estate of General , not 

far from an estate which ought to be 
our own (but which, nevertheleas, 
from the iU-luck that attends us, we 
have never inherited, and is now 
gone fsom us and our heirs for ever) ; 
but any Uting like the trash we never 
tasted befcHre or since. We have, in 
the intermediate time, often "cud^ 
gdled our brains** to discover what 
this mess called claret could be com- 
posed of, but we never could form an 
idea till we met with Davies*s booL 
We have no doubt whatever that 
cochineal, damsons, black sloes, new 
pippins, Jerusalem oak, and, fat what 
we know to the contrary, Jerusalem 
artichokes, were among the ingre- 
dients, for any thing so horrible we 
never tasted. Bad as it was in the 
swallowing, the effect on the follow- 
ing day was disastrous in the ex- 
treme. Poor Mr. George Gutteridge 
Rose, who, though learned and witty, 
is withal a sensitive man, was con- 
fined to his bed for seventy-five 
hours, and obliged, being of plethonc 
habit, to have recourse to brisk 
cathartics; while we, thin as laths, 
and built like a ''shotten herrii^** 
were usable to rise from our pillow 
before half-past one in the afternoon, 
and ^en hot and headadiy* The 
gentle reader will ask, ""Was this 

reslly General ^"s ckret?" Kot 

abitofit. Wemetthefleneral,who 
was then M.P. for a &ahuHiable ot^, 
at a dub in St. James's, at which J^ 
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half ao odd,** we replied, ''M the one 
we reltle to 70a. Within the last 
three months we arrived at a small 
town in France rather late, and asked 
for rapper immediately. The waiter 
repliea that we eould nave supper to 
onnelveB in half an hour by waiting 
patiently, hut that we might sup in- 
stantaneously if we woold but con- 
descend to join a celebrated Enriish 
nlkgociant en vin and his daugnter, 
who were journeying to Epemay, 
the father for the purpose of making 
porchaBes, and the young lady 2^^''" 
aUastemnL We at once assented to 
the pn^poeition, when, lo I the n^eo- 
eiofif appeared, being none other than 
an ancient servant of our own, now, 
and then, a publican and tapster, 
doinff *a great stroke of busmess* 
not far from the City Road. The 
man having been bom and spent a 
portion of ms youth in France, was a 
mat boaster, and it was just as true 
uiat he was a nSgociant en vifi, as that 
the Baker Street publican, or wine- 
merchant (for since the licensed vic- 
tuallers have set up a steam-boat to 
Boulogne, every man Jack of them is 
a wine-merchant, vice the old term 
of free vintner, disregarded), was one 

of Uie agents for Genenil ^"s 

claret. As to publicans, or shop- 
boys, or pot-boys, or hodmen, none 
are left in this no larger work, a day 
world. The publicans are all wine- 
merchants ; the shop- boys, assistants ; 
the pot-boys, waiters; the hodmen, 
architects* assistants, for even the 
term builder (' nos vera rerum vo- 
cabula amissimus *) is now exploded 
and ftirly put into schedule A. 

The mat commerce of Bordeaux 
we neea not say is in its wine, bnt it 
is much diminished since the loss of 
St Domingo. A considerable ex- 
pc^ of wines, not so loaded as they 
fonnerly were, has recently taken 
nlAfie to the East Indies : and we have 



a few dd barristers, and a great! 
of attorneys of the present genm^- 
tion, should drink tne ordinaTy red 
Bordeaux wines; or, if they will 
have white wines, those Satdemes 
and Oraoet^ whose ]^rices sometimes 
rise so high as 3000 francs the toaeoL 
There is not a pleasanter or more 
healthful wine under the sun than 
good SmOeme. It is, of coarse, dtf- 
ncult to get pure Sautome in taveres 
or hotels ; but to such of our readen 
as have not establishments in towiit 
we recommend a trial of the SoMteme 
at Bdlamy*8 in the House of Com- 
mons. The last time we cracked a 
bottle there, Mr. Daniel O'Comiell 
was of the party, and the wine wis 
so exquisite, and some of the party 
such really good and pleasant fel- 
lows, that we bore with the inffietioB 
of the demagog[ne's disagreeable eon- 
pany. Why is it, we ask, in tkis, 
the thirtieth year of peace, that we 
cannot have a wine treaty with 
France? ^Vhy is it that high dutiei 
are still retained on Frencn wiaa 
and brandies? It strikes us, ample 
and iffnorant as we are, that there 
must be some gross miamansgeBeot 
on both aides of the Ohanna. Bot 
we are entering on matters of bigti 
concernment ami great fiscal import- 
ance, instead of dumbing the wmes 
of France. Hie blowing aceoant 
of Jnllien is very interesting :— 

** The inferior wines of Bofdens." 
Miys the author of the Tupoj^rvpUf des 
VignoUes, " are exported to Amerioa and 
the interior of France ; those of the fint 
quahty to India, Russia, and Engbiid. 

** The difference in price between the 
first and inferior wines is rerjr great 
lliote of the best vintiyards sell geoeraUf 
Che firat year at from «000 to 5(w0 fiines 
the tonnmu, and rise lo 5000 or 6000, tad 
even higher, in a very frnvoumble f iaiagc 
On tlie contrary, the viiu co ww i ntt hxtk 

nnlv fi<v\m lim Ia 190 fninpa And l#ldoO 
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ft Urge qoaatiiy of the wiiMs of ^ tb« 
bwl Tineyarda, in order tbmt lUey may 
undei^ U iTQViUU a VAnglaise. Thi 
operatioQ consisU \n putting into fermen- 
U^ part of ihe wines duiing the fol. 
towmjrnimiMT ; by mixing in each barrel 
m» thirteen to eigb»een pot« of Alieattt 
w BnittrK or the wines of the Hermit- 
9fi, Caftart, Ixmgvccloe, aod othMv ; one 
^•tof white wine, called M«ac (wine wboae 
™«rtalioa has been atox^ by the 
tanes of au)phur)» and one boUle of spirits 
M Vina. The wine is drawn ofl'io De- 
"»J». «ik\ then laid np in the chart 
(cellars) for some years. By this opera- 
Ubo the wines are rendered more spiri- 
tuous and very strong, they acquire a 
. good flsTour, but are intoxicating. The 
4 pfiee Khewiae ia increased. 
\ **The age of wine at Bordeatiz is 
J Moiitsd parfemUes ; that is, the number 
* citnes the nne has been in leaf since 
- tfce vintage. The years which the wines 
^ mtuife to be kept vary, but tliose of vim 
^ Grmm do not reach perfection before 
the fifth or sixth." 






-J 



This 18 a very recent account, but 
itwOl be well also to bear what old 
Barry, who wrote seventy years ago, 
m9 on the same subject. After 
wvJng {»enued his account, our 
waders will aay there is nothing new 
wider the sun, and that we, at the 
ttWMttweinent of almost the twen- 
tieth century, are hut prac^ng, with 
"WMrtions, the tricks whkh our an- 
MtOTs played centuries ago. But 
«^ hear the old doctor, at whom 
Cyrus growls, though he, in the 
^e breath, allegeth that his rival 
^™e«on hath largely purloined 
uODi him!-— 

. " ^ '^^®™* ^*"* ^®" Bordeaux," 
»y« Barry, " produce a great quantity of 
wcellw wines, hoih ?ed and white, 
§^"y called Tin de Graut. Some of 
°^ red wines, from a more fiivourable 
WW and sitwUon, were distinguished for 
cSw "^^"^^ qualities, and a taste pe- 
p2!f ^ ^^^^ of them. Such were the 



than rery modarate : bowarer, iew, ex* 
cept peraoDi of fortune, imported any tor 
their own use, or purchased any qnaalitf , 
as they were generally isiported io theiir 
genuine purity, and, in the principal 
taverns, yon oiigfat than be sura of being 
Mqipliad with tbute of the best kind. 
Neither was it worth their while to adul- 
terate thoae of inferior growths, as few 
dfank the foreign wines, but preferred 
malt liquors to them, which were made 
with more exquisite care than since the 
use of wines has at length so universally 
prevailed. This article of luxury baa 
made the same rapid progress in Great 
Britain and Ireland as it formerly did at 
Rone, when they began to negleet thair 
own vineyards, and import the Asiatio 
and Greek wines. The same consequences 
Sttcoaeded; for, as the price of these 
wines increased, they began to mix snd 
adulterate them with other wines. They 
no longer regarded their genuine flavour, 
hut substituted one in imitation of it, or 
of a higher kind, though leas agreeable 
than what is natural to. them; while 
others, by forcing their vines, ohose 
rather to produce a greater quantity of 
wine than to improve its qualities. The 
same scenes have been again represented 
in regard to the French wines; the prin- 
cipal growths being no longer distin- 
guished for their peculiar flavour, when, 
by a mixture of the Spanish wines, par- 
ticularly the Alicant, tliey can give more 
strength, and an equal or higher flavour 
to their inferior ones. 

" Tlie French wine- merchants, enoou- 
ra^ed by the great demands for these 
wines, first began to mix their inferior 
wines with the Spanish ; and though 
there was a severe law, forbidding this 
practice, yet it was connived at, as it 
increased the value snd demand for them. 
1*bi 8 encouraged some persona ^m hence 
and Ireland to reside there %» factors, 
with a view, at first, of acquiring the 
profit arising from the large commissions 
which before had always been consigned 
to the French wine-merchants. But these 
factors soon became wine*merchattts like- 
wise, among whom it was usual to em- 
ploy their tatters, after the vintage was 
over, to examine the new ^uea^^d, 
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mix (hetn with other fermented liquors, 
and unite them by repeated fermentation. 

" By tbeee arte we hare been almost 
tntirely deprived of any genaifle elarit 
wiaei, whieb had been so lonf esteemed 
for their grateftil and salntarj qualitiee. 

" It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
port wines are now uoirersally preferred 
to the Frendi claret ; but, aa the demands 
for them and their jirices have greafir 
increased, it is not improbable but that 
they will meet with the same fate as tlie 
French wines ; for, though they still 
maintain their character, yet they certainly 
are more heavy and healing than they 
finrmerly were, and require more time, 
af)er they have been bottled, to bring 
them to 'a proper maturity. Several of 
these wines are frequently adulterated 
here, which is not to be imputed to the 
Portugal merchants, and it is well known 
that large quantities ofnomvuU port wines 
are made here, witliout any port wine in 
them." 

What Barry says about factors is 
perfectly true ; but a very old Bor- 
deaux wine - merchant and wine- 
^ower informed us, twenty years 
since, that the factors of seventy years 
ago were principally Irish and Scotch, 
and that there were at that period 
many Irish and Scotch among the 
proprietors of vineyards. "There 
were," said he, " Gemons, Byrnes, 
Cruises, Cassins, McDonnells, Max-* 
wells, Stewarts, M'Laurins, among 
the factors ; and among the proprie- 
tors of vineyards Cockburns, M*Kin- 
nons, Kirwans, Frenches, DaJys, 
Bogles, Archers, and O'Connors. 
This may have accounted for the 
superiority which Dublin and Edin- 
burgh obtained more than half a 
century ago over the London market 
in respect of claret, and which was 
attested by the great run made for 
these wines on tne house of Sneyd, 
French, and Barton ; Cockburn and 
Co. ; Cranston and Co. ; Stewart and 
Co. ; Koche and Co. ; Sir John Ferns 
and Co. ; Sir Anthony Perrier and 
Co. ; Brook and Co. ; Wilson and Co., 
and many others whose names we 
now fonret. 



world. The original fennentatiDn 
hang usually very oon^tlete, they 
are Teas disposed to acidity, aiid are 
more wholesome than the wines of 
Burgundy. A great proportion of 
the wine, however, wmch k dmnk 
as claret, is but vin ordmaire^ or Uie 
secondary wine of the conntry, §k 
the prime growths fall fiur short ef 
the aemand whidi prevails fbr these 
wines all over the world. In Bor- 
deaux the very best growths are 
scarce, and cannot be purchased at 
less than from six to seven francs a 
bottle. " During the twenty yean 
that I have been living at Bordeaux,** 
says one of llo»ere*8 corresptHidents, 
" I have not tasted three tinoies any 
wine c^the first ^pality ; yet I am in 
the way of knowing it and getting it 
when it is to be hi^. The vrines ef 
the year 1784 were so superior to 
those of other years, that I hare never 
met with any thing like them." 
Whence, however, our readers will 
ask, comes the word claret? From 
the French adjective ckdretj whiefa, 
in the feminine, is ckurette. In the 
masculine it is only used of what is 
called a vin rovge paHlety muMm nM' 
him sanguinettm. In this sense a man 
is said to be erUre le hltme etlecUeM^ 
t.0. that he is entre deux vins* Hypoerss 
was formerly called claret, and » still 
so called in Germany^ Old Cowel, 
in his Interpreter^ says, " This de- 
nomination originates from eUxretum^ 
a liquor vaiA^ anciently of wine and 
honey, clarified by decoction, which 
the Germans, Frendi, and Bnglidi, 
call hippocras, and it is for this resKA 
that the red wines of France were 
called claret" 

In F^*s Curt/ there is an aceonnt 
of the rolls of provisions, with t^or 
prices, in the time of Henry VIIL, 
and we there find at the dinner given 
at the marriage of Gervys Clifton and 
Manr Nevil, the price of three hp|8- 
heads of wine (one white, one. red, 
one claret), was set down at 61. 5«. 

All we have further to sav on 
danet will he enmnrie^ in OrriM 
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9t Bnitnx, in whieb a quantity of 
hmmlM. or smm ftiy.bodied ttd wiii«« 
kainficd by ib« mdrchtnti on tb« spot 
t^mU th9 uate of tbo Eagluh, which is 
for fiiIW»odwd, poweifol wines, rather 
UtsB fer those of a pure and delicate cha- 
isder. The best growths of Bordeaux, 
cmia^ assorted in this ronnner. are jet 
•Boog the most pure and salubrious 
^*l)eh EngUtbmen drink. The value of 
itk wine, and those of Bordeaux in 
ftaoeral, increases in Talne 50s. a tun for 
the first five years annually, atid 60$. or 
Ml. fer every succeeding year. All the 
wints are elaeaed by the brokers, who 
decide their grade, ond, consequently, 
tksir priee. This renders the grower 
eaoloas to raise tlie class of his wine in 
the market, even at a considerable outlay 
of money and labour." 

The department of the Rhone pro* 
duces the c&t6 rdtf at a yine3rard 
•boat seven leases from Lyons* 
This is a wine which possessei body, 
spirit, flavoar, and perfume. If al- 
lowed to remain in the cask for five 
or ax years, it improves wonderfully. 
It may be then bottled, and vfUi im- 
prove in bottle fijT twenty years. 
The cM rda is a trine much orunk 
in Switzerland and Franche Comt^. 
It is grown at Ampnis, and nmks as 
one of tbe best wines of France. It 
h when young di^tly bitter and ra- 
ther beady, but n much improved 
by a voyage. The flavour somewhat 
raemues red hermitage, and we 
cnmot choose but thini, if it were 
general^ imported into England, it 
^rould be preferred to port by all 
who have a sound palate and uver. 
Men may still dwclfin Pump Court, 
Kill's Bencb Walk, Brick Court, 
^noery Lane, Gower Street, Rus- 
arii Place, and Montague Place, who 
wve to muddle and bemuse thtm- 
•elves with the produce of the Me- 
2«« tre^, bat tt^ ^ ^uU^ irre- 
^nabte (feo^ mere precedent mott- 
le ^o ho^ ^^ g^ liq^^^ 

_J^^//«^«^ea fh>m Valence, 
{^^^e^tfDous hermitage viiie- 



of soBM wUeh we obtakid 
ten years ago as a fiivovr at 96t* • 
doaen, fWmi the Prince Charlat da 
Braglie, and with ftvif ht, oaniagv, 
intareit of money, Ite., it now atma 
m at least in five jraineaa the dottA. 
We suppose a similar wine could not 
be obtamed at any wine-merchant'B 
al less than from 120f. to 180t. a 
dozen, or from 10«. to lit. a bottle. 
We have ourselves paid 11«. M • 
bottle for Chateau Morgeam in 1827, 
attheRocherdeCancale. Itwasihttt 
said to have been thirty-e^ht yaafa 
old, and to have been a portion of the 
wine of Philippe Egalit^, duke of 
Orieaas. The white hermitage is 
made of white grapes only, and ia 
divided into three growths. It is an 
exquisite and most delicious berer- 

rand may be pronounced to be 
finest white wine France pro- 
duces. White hermitage is said to 
keep a century. We have in our 
possession a small parcel boutht at 
the nle of the late Marquess of Lon- 
donderry's wines in St. James*s 
Square, whidi must be at least forty 
years old, and a more delicious wine 
was never tasted. The only difier- 
enoe between it and white hermitage 
of five years old is that the tint and 
colour are of a deep amber, but in 
dryness, richness, and aroMO, tl k 
unrivalled. We remember having 
tasted in Kent, m 1886, a few bottlea 
of this wine which had been in the 
late Marquess of Wellesley's edkrs 
since 1807, but, although a fine wine) 
it was not to compare with the her* 
mitage of the late Lord Londonderry. 
The grape from which the red her* 
mitage is made is supnosed to have 
come originally from Persia.* The 
vineyard was, it is said, planted by a 
hermit of Bessas for his amusement. 
Richard and Sons are among the 
first wine-merchants and bankeni a* 
Tbumon, a town on the opposite 
ade of the Rhone to Tarn, and joined 
to it by a suspennon-bridge. They 
export large quantities of the fineat 
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each. One of the pitndpal proprie- 
tors of the hermitage vineyards is a 
fleotteman of Irish descent, a Mr. 
Miadion. The soil on which the 
hermitage grows is highly calcareous, 
aikl it is to this peculiarity, as well 
perhaps as to the selection of the 
plants, that the wine owes its supe- 
riority. The labour bestowed in 
the vin^ards is said to be unre- 
mitting. 

The cost of wine cultivation in 
France is immense, and it seldom 
h^>pens that more than four or five 
per cent, and frequently not more 
than two or three, are returned to 
the landowner. This arises in the 
ffreatest degree from the octroi and 
home-duties levied, amounting, in 
some instances, to twenty per cent. 

On the wines of Germany we are 
unable to ^ato either in a manner 
suitable to the subject, or congenial 
to our own taste, for our own limits 
are prescribed ; and, in reference to 
the ** Classics of the Table," we may 
be supposed to be speaking our dv- 
ing speech and last words. Tne 
Crerman wines, as a general descrip- 
tion, maybe pronounced generous and 
finely mivonred, rich in bouquet^ and 
the least acid among the northern 
wines. They are, nowever, drier 
than the wines of France. That 
they are what the French call im» 
de fordcj or mnes that will keep, is 
plainly apparent from the fact, that 
the better (qualities have been found 
perfect at eightyand even at a hun- 
dred years old. The Moselle wines are 
amonff the least acid of the Oerman, 
or indeed of the wines of any coun- 
try. The German jurist Hontheim 
says the best Moselle wines make 
men cheerful ; when drunk in quan- 
tity and old, good ; the heat leaving 
the body and head without inconve- 
nipnM* an A AinnrH^r. RildpRlieim. nix 



old wine. In his day the best old 
hock sold at the price of 50{. the 
auhm. The Rhine wines of most 
stren^h are the Maroobnmner, Rft- 
desheimer, and Kierstiner. The Jo- 
hannisberger Greissenheim and Hock- 
heim have the most per&ct delicacy 
and aroma. The wines of Bischeim 
Asmanahausen, and Lanbenheim, are 
also light and agreeable. The Ger- 
man proverb says, *' Khein wan, fein 
wein, Necker wcin, Iccre wein, 
Franken wdn, tranken wein, Mosel 
wein, unnosel wein." Bat the wines 
of all wines, according to our taste, 
are the JuUus HospSalis Stemoem 
of 1811, and the Cabinet Leinstemtm 
of 1822. We remember in 1828 and 
1829 drinking fine specimens of both 
at the Three Moors at Ansbnii^ 
(a capital hotel), and noting down m 
our journal that the i>riee of the 
Steinwein was four florins, twoity- 
four kreutzers, and of the I^einsten- 
wein five florins, forty-eight kreut- 
zers ; the one amounting neariy to 
8«. and the other fully to 9«. of oar 
money. They are both exquisite 
wines, but are said to produce stnm- 
gury. Switzerland grows little good 
wine. The NeufchAtel wonld, per* 
ha]^ most please an En^ish palate. 
It is equal to the third qnauty of 
Burgundy, and has some resembumee 
to port without much body. 

On the Spanish wines we must 
also be necessarily brief. Under the 
influence of the sun of a warm cli- 
mate, they contain more alo^ol, and 
are altogether diflerently prepared. 
The grapes are suflTered to beoooie 
quite ripe, and part of the must is 
concentrated by boilii^ it in laive 
caldrons for forty-four hours. Tbe 
Spanish wines, however, with the ex- 
ception of those of Xeres and Ma- 
laga, are greatly neglected in tbe 

mfuinfAHiiirp. Miuirinilla. the coon- 
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wfaiflh IB ht^ in etmkm of tbHous 
SKS, cftn t M ma g fkwn one to Ibor 
botta. Thewine^merchantsofXeres 
Btrer eidiaiist their stock of finest 
ai^ oldest wine. A etk of wine, 
nid to be fifty years old, may contain 
aportjon of Uie vintafles of thirty or 
fcrty seasons. The better dass of 
wme-aerehants at Xeres nev^ ship 
wine for En^laod till it is two yean 
old. The higher qualities of aheiry 
are made up of wine the bulk of 
vhicfa is frran three to five years 
old; and ibis is mixed in the older 
wines. Froui the giadiial mixture, 
I therefore, of the wines of various 
a^ no wine can be less a natural 
wise than sherry. The amontillado 
h a dry kind of sheiry, abounding 
io a dry, nut^ flavour. It is very 
lifi^ in colour, and is often used to 
Rstore the colour of sherries of too 
deep a brown. It sells much dearer 
; tkaa other sherry wines. There is 
Anne very fine amontillado at the 
, Gariick eiub, to which we commend 
! our readers. The onlpr time we ever 
met Boz was at a dinner given at 
thtt dub by the dever and agreeable 
ikiiehael Angelo Titmarsh, now em- 
ployed, if we be rightly informed, in 
negotiatinff a concordat with the 

r. It 18 not, we tell O'Connell, 
Petre who is at the bottom of all 
the mischief, but his attachi and 
■ense-keeper Micky Htmarsh. Tit- 
marsh should, therefore, be forth- 
with 4bnounced at the Conciliation 
HalL Let the saddle be put on the 
r^t horse by all means, more espe- 
cially as Titmarsh will now be well 
able to bear its weight, being pro- 
mised the Turkish embassy, if he 
•ncceeds with his Holiness the Pope. 
JOie author of the CWwc* was certain- 
ly m most mellow tone, and won all 
■^ages by the unpretending sim- 
ijMatv and amenity of his manners. 
On Xh^t particular night, if we re- 
member right, there was a ^reat 
«;M«mptK)n of amontillado and 
"^^P^y- The Malaga sherrv 



fifty, and dry-salters, addkrs, taa« 
ners and ^oemakers of all ues. 

A good glass of genume Madeins 
which has gone tl^ rounds, is not 
amiss after soup, but the wine is no 
longer fashioiuible, and was, in our 
minds, always overrated. 

The only Italian wines wordi 
drinking are the Moniefiascoue^ llcm- 
tepmloiano, Fmo (TAsti, Many of 
these wines are too harsh, wad soma 
of them are too thick and sweet for 
a French or English palate. 

Some of the wines <^ Hungary arc 
very tolerable. The Toihiy wine is 
exquisite. Even the mos^as, which 
is a diluted Tokay ^ is a splendid wise, 
soft, oil V, and stomachic A glass of 
it may be had any day after dinnar, 
at about lOd. or U, English in the 
Speise Saal of the Sckwataty at Vien- 
na, where we in oaryouth consmned 
man^ a bottle of Tohaif^ and other 
precious wines, — a *' short, sweet 
odour at a vast expense." The Ve^ 
rumth is a stomachic mixture, too 
much bepraised by those who have 
never tasted it ; indeed, as much 
overpraised as the Crime cC Absinthe, 
All the Greek wines are also over- 
rated. Tuns of them are not worth 
the amount of a farrier's vearly bill 
for shoeing a do«f ; or, if you wish, 
gentle reader, the Gallic phrase, 
which we learned from the well-read 
and accomplished Adolphus (one of 
the cleverest, and certainly the most 
amusing man at the English bar), 
** ne vaTent pas les quatres fers d*un 
chien.** 

The constantia vrine of the Cape, 
though much liked by Frenchmen of 
seventy and upwardb, and French- 
women above forty, never can be 
generally a favourite with English- 
men. There are some Russian wines, 
on which It cannot be expected that 
we should dilate. At Kaffa, in the 
Crimea, they produce a Champagne 
very nearly as good as either the 
growth of the Borough, or Lambeth ; 
and so we said to the Grand Mar6- 
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and keeping of the wine must, 
however, be mueh more attended 
to than heretofore. At the Cape, 
too, the English wine-growers have 
gone on very progressively from year 
to year in ameliorating their Pontacs. 
The best white Capes fetch, since 
their flintjr character is diminishing, 
prices as high as sherries of middling 
qualities. Such prices are, however, 
encouraged, perhaps, by the import 
duties on colonial wine being only 
half the amount levied on foreign 
grown. As these Cape wines are 
now so pure as to mix well with Xeres 
wines, tne corucientiotu London dealer 
has, of course, hugely availed himself 
of a colonial -jprown article to mix 
with sherry wmes for English coun- 
try consumption. 

We had written thus far, when 
we sauntered forth for our morning 
ride, and were passing the Marquess 
of Uertford*s villa in a hand gallop, 
when the indefatigable fat publisher, 
who lives at 215 Re{;ent Street, 
hailed us, with a stentorian voice, — 



''Hah!** said be, ««did I nottdl 
you that you would overdo the thing? 
The candid and amiable Mr. — 
called on me yesterday, and told me 
that the Herald had nid as much in 
good, set phrase.** 

"ThefcntWbe !*• ssidwc, 

in a proper, well-fbd pet **TlMn 
the Henm shall never say sot se- 
cond time, and we will close the pa{Kr 
in preparation, abruptly and unntii- 
fiurtorUy." 

Gentle reader, this is the truth; 
and now fiu«well I May you alwan 
drink as good wine as we have drank, 
and have as much pleasure in the 
drinking of it. Be not moved from 
the " career of your humour ** by toy 
of the teetotal humbug of the d^, 
but drink your " chirpmg,** cheerml 
glass wisely, and in modentioo. 
Best assured, whatever qoackiog 
humbugs may say to the oontivy, 
that wine, taken in moderation, is the 
cordial of life, the balm of middle, 
and the milk of old age. Farewell! 



VER8E8 TO kYt OLD FRIEKO. 

Wb will not meet again, old friend of mine ! 

Much of life's beauty hath already past. 
And now I would not willingly resign 

The spell thy memory can about me cast. 
What I nave been to thee, and thou to me, 

Even since those old days wherein we met, 
We ne*er could be again, if each should see 

How little of the past remaineth yet. 

No, no ! It were not well to learn how strange, 

How all unlike thy heart and mine have grown; 
Ta TaaI tLxxA Irnnw bow sorrowful a chanffe 
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I would be still to thee t 

The bright, the gay, tl 
To thy vex*d soul, amid 

A joy and comfort ; o* 
Of this unresting life I f 

From the sweet promi 
Of hope, some token of 1 

When time flow'd swe 

We will not meet again ; 

As a fond child, to ey< 
We culled, like blossomt 

Many haye wither*d ii 
That lights my pathway 

At once too bitterly tl 
That Time, in our despil 

Such sympathy as boi 

We will not meet anun ! 

Into the secrets of thy 
Bemembering all thou v 

To see a change in the 
Thou, from whose wisdo 

My soul has gathered i 
How could I b^r to fine 

Old friend of mine, w( 

It TOAjr be that I wrong 

Losing the comfort ux 
That through life's trials 

And still thy lofty fail 
Fonrive, if this be so, foi 

With many care-worn 
Lest now thy voice in all 

Nor pour rich words c 

We will not meet, and a 

Thou still mayst be tc 
And I, my later grieft u 

Can still to thee be all 
Thou, with thy wise and 

My lonely thoughts ; 
Mine image, bright with 

Shall hold, in spite of 
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It 18 a strange feeling thai comes 
over ns when, for the first time in 
our lives, we find ourselves apon the 
descent of the Brenner, or the Sim- 
plon, or any other precipitoiis moun- 
tain-road, espedallj if, on the right 
hand or the left, there be a frightful 
chasm, into which a single jib or a 
start by the horses must inevitably 
plunge us. No matter how firm our 
confidence may be in the skill of the 
driver; no matter how decided the 
postmaster*s assurances touching the 
steadiness and amiable tempers of the 
beasts that drag the carriage. Our 
nerves tingle and our breath fails us 
as often as we sufier our vision to 
wander down that horrible pit, which 
seems yawning to receive us; and, 
in spite of the sublimity of the scene, 
we are forced in the end — that is, 
supposing our constitutional tem- 
perament to be a delicate one — to 
lean back in our seat and close our 
eyes, committing ourselves, in a sort 
of collapse, to fortune, or to pro- 
vidence, or to any other invisdile, 
but resistless, agency that may be 
in favour, to do with va exaoUy what 
it will. 

We are not prepared to say that, 
with feelings altogether sunuar to 
Uiese, the great Conservative party, 
who brougnt the present ministers 
into power, rej^ard at this moment 
their own position and the proceed- 
ings of their master. There is much 
of hope mixed up with the alarm 
which generally pervades them. 
Thev are satisfiea that the coachman 
is sKilftil in his vocation, and has 
nerve enough for any thing. They 
admit, likewbe, that his style of 
driving is suitable to the path on 
which they have entered ; and, there- 
fore, trust, and, indeed, believe, that 
thev will be carried through the pass 
without sustaining hurt ; but it would 
be absurd to denv that th<»v hAA.rti]v 



facts which aiay be brought before 
them; for oi facts, more ^aa of 
theories, it is oar intention to spetk. 
Time was when the watefawordt 
of the Tory par^ were : — in Enslaiid, 
'^ Our glorious donstttution in Gburdi 
and State ;'*— m Ireland, "" Protestant 
Ascendancy,^ with an occasional re- 
ference, especiallv after dinner, to 
** the pious, glonous, and immortd 

memory of ^" no matter whom. 

We speak now of days when Sir 
Robert Peel was a young man,—! 
subordinate in that ministry of which 
the late Earl of Liverpool was at tbe 
head ; and John, earl of Eldon, lord- 
chancellor of England, the main prop 
and stay. Then was Mother Cbnrcb 
not only mighty, but rampant Then 
was the statute-book graced by en- 
actments which denied to Papt^ all 
the privileges of eitisenship, 8t?e 
protection to life and property alone; 
and rendered it incumb^t on sodi 
as might aspire to seats in the Houie 
of Commons to have received at least 
once, previo«sly to the day of elec- 
tion, the sacimmeiit of the Lonfa 
Sapper in the church of the pariih 
where they might be resident. Tbe 
agricultural interest, too, was in higli 
fiivour then; for the ports were 
closed against fordgn com, till after 
the price of that erown at home 
should have exceeded eighty shiUingB 
per quarter. Nor let it be supposed 
that the trade and commerce of the 
country were n^lected. Vary hr 
from It. Engli^ silks were saved 
from the competition of foreignerB 
by import duties, which amounted 
to a prohibition. English cotton 
and woollen goods, En^ish cutlery, 
porcelain, hats, shoes — every Udo^ 
m short, of home manufacture, was 
protected ; not by the skill of the 6- 
bricators, but by the interference 
oflaws, which closed the home maiiet 
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^^Menten ; to connneroe and naviga- 
tioii,by a thoQMuid restrictive duties; 
to the arisUMnracy^by a careful denial 
QiTtpreaentadTes to populoua places, 
tad a tender fostering of such oon- 
ttttOQides as were found iu Gatton, 
Stndwicb, and Old Sarum. And the 
^mtCBtinthnatioii of a desire to change 
thit tystem, espedally in regard to 
the election of members of parlia- 
ment, was denounced as symptomatic 
tf those levelling views wnich are 
duectedcoQstantly and with eagerness 
t*WMda a democratic form of govern- 



The great principle of the Liver- 
pool ateinistraticm may be described 
asthe'^ Do-nothing principk.*" "Let 
wdl atone,** was their favourite max- 
iia; sod, as long as it continued to he 
vdl, perhans a little longer, the vis 
iMtr^ was kept in steady operation. 
Bttre were, however, even in the 
Liverpool cabinet, men to whom a 
Me of aheoUite rest was not a state 
^ J, tf absolute happiness. Coming, and 
■ ^ ; Htttkiflson, and their friends, d^red 
Jl dMDge; and, though faithful to par- 
liment as it then existed, and as 
Bach oj^Msed to reform as the Duke 
iBBsdi; they forced their colleagues 
into the repeal of the navieation-£w8, 
as well as to the general admission, 
that wherever a system of reci- 
procity could be estahlished, free- 
tnde offered greater advantages to 
all parties than its opposite. For 
this, however, the old Tory party 
hated them. How eloquent were the 
\' ^^^^'^ ^^ Mondng Heralds of 
those days in their denunciations of 
BiMsuies which persons of greater 
jeight in the country than they 
felt to be but the begmnmg of 
m Old! And how gallant, too, was 
the renatance of the Tory section in 
tbecabm^ Catholic Emancipation I 

^2 ^ ^^^'^-t^ade! the theories 

Zl ^J?M^ ^ords m like dia- 
1? f^p^l'^.earB of the Eldons 
!i "^I"^ of the Deriod of irhi^h w* 
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Another peculiarity of the times of 
which we are now speaking, ay, and 
of days less distant, was, that the worst 
kind of taxation was asserted to be 
that which makes its appeal directly 
to the pockets of the payers ; which 
takes money, apparently for nought, 
and so renders the state a copartner 
in every man's earnings and property. 
Assessed taxes men brought them- 
selves to endure, thouffh not without 
an effort; because they bore ex- 
clusively upon luxuries, and were 
paid on account of oonveniencies 
which the payers, if they diose, might 
do without, and which were con- 
spicuous to the world. But even 
assessed taxes were not popular with 
the statesmen who imposed them, 
and were retained on no other |^ea 
than that of dire necessity. Hence 
soap, candles, tea, swur, malt, beer, 
wiue, bread, salt, leather, dye-stuffs, 
—every article, in diort, of consump- 
tion, every necessary of life, to the 
Cr as wdl as to the rich, bore its 
den. And the arguments of such 
as ventured to hint at a different ar- 
rangement were met, first, by the 
assertion that there was no injustice 
in the arrangement at all ; and next, 
that if there were, it was better that 
men should pay to the state through 
their grocers, tneir hatters, and their 
shoemakers, than through the most 
unpopular of all public fonctiona- 
rieS) tne common tax-gatherer. Well 
do we remember, so recently as the 
year 1829, when an honourable gen- 
tleman, now in parliament, suggested 
a change in r^^d to this matter, 
that his proposition was met by the 
minister witn a brevity and vigour 
of expression which had more the 
air ov determination than of conr- 
teousness about it. However, Time waa 
running his ceaseless course all this 
while, and changes of various kinds 
came round upon his chariot- wbeeis. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Eldon, and their P^'^> 
remsed to take office under Mr. 
nAnninff. because he waa avowedly 
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(me yMT, and the very next Teat and 
Corporation Acta and Catholic Di8« 
abiHtiea went by the board. Had 
they taken another step in advance, 
we are not (nrepared to say that they 
woald have insured to thenwelves a 
perpetuity of power; but there can 
be no doubt now that their proceed- 
ings in the matter of the East Bet- 
fora question, followed up by the 
Duke*8 memorable declaration against 
Parliamentary Reform, were the 
proximate causes of that terrible con- 
vulsion, fW>m the effects of which 
this country has not yet recovered. 
The Whigs came in, and with them 
the triumph of Liberal principles, as 
fkr as it suited the convenience of 
professed Liberals to broach these 
principles; yet the Whigs neither 
dared to speak of endowments for 
the B(Hnan Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, nor dreamed of revolutionisinff 
either the commercial or the fiscu 
arrangements of the empire. Many 
ehanges they certainly introduced 
into the eofutitutian^ properly so 
called, of the country k out the 
manner of working it in detail, 
the 83rstem of management in the 
several portions of the United King- 
dom, the Church, both here and 
elsewhere, and, above all, the prin- 
eii^e of taxation, these, when com- 
pelled to quit office, they left pretty 
much as they had found them. Let 
ms see what has befallen since ; and 
how a Conservative cabinet, backed 
up and supported by the most power- 
ful party that ever forced its chiefs 
into office, has, in regard to these 
matters, comported itsdf. 

There is no denying that the pre- 
sent government took office at a pe- 
riod of extraordinar}' danser and 
difficulty to the country. Disastrous 
wars abroad: seditious movements, 
but little removed from rebellion, at 
home; ruined commerce, and a re- 
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indeed, could the case be otherwiie? 
Their majorities in the two houses 
of parliament were overwhehniiig. 
True, the measures which they had 
considered and matured were not like- 
ly to please their own friends, or, at 
all events, some of them. But what of 
that? Their friends dare not ksTe 
them, for, if they did, the consequeofie 
would be an immediate return to 
office of the dioue towards whom 
they had taught themselves to fed is 
Hannibal felt towards the Romaos. 
And as to the Opposition, first, they 
were numerically too feeble to be 
much accounted of; and, 'next, tbej 
must become false to their own prin- 
ciples, and so degrade themselves in 
the eyes of the whole world, if the^ 
refused to support attempts, whi(i 
it was assumed that they nad medi- 
tated, perhaps yearned and longed to 
make, but which, well knowinc the 
strength of the party that would have 
sainsaid them, the^ had not hardi- 
hood, perhaps patiiotism, enough to 
propose. 

The puttmff down of the B^esl 
movement in Ireland, with the tnals, 
bungled as they were, that followed, 
were measures entirely after the good 
old Tory heart ; there wb no reserve 
in the applause wherewith that nss- 
ter-stroke of policy was greeted. But 
may we predicate as much in regard 
either to the tariff of 1842 or the 
imposition at that time of an income- 
tax? Perhaps not. Nevertheksi» 
the measures were proposed and ctr- 
ned ; and the (Jonservatives, or 
Tories, felt that, from that hour, the 
ground on which they used once 
upon a time to stand was no longer 
tenable. 

The original tai iff and income-ta 
were speedily followed by enact- 
ments more and more indicative of 
the fact that '' old thin^ were pass- 
ing away,*' that **all things were be- 
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the I>iike of Wellington in the 
LosdB, and Sir Robert Peel in the 
Oommons, nye to all concerned 
■ometfaing like a pledge to this ef- 
fect, when, in 1829, after passing the 
Kmmcipati<m Act» they declared, 
**that, riuKild the measure unfor- 
tniuUely ful of prodndne the results 
wfaocfa they anticipated trom it, they 
woold be the first to ask from Par- 
fiament such powers as should enable 
them to vindicate the outraged ma- 
jesty of the law." Now we need not 
aay thmt, ifby the language which they 
then held, our illustrious leaders in- 
tended to prophesy a lonjr season of 
content and submission m Ireland, 
they proved no more than that they 
liad not been lifted with the art of 
TBt i ci n a t ion. Ireland has never been 
80 tnrbulent, so entirely unmanage- 
able, ma since the Roman Catholics 
eiErried that point, the surrender of 
wlncii was counted upon, ere the 
erent befell, as the sure forerunner of 
peace, and plenty, and gratitude, and 
the very height of loyalty, in that 
porti<Mi of her majesty's dominions. 
Bowever, it would be unfair to keep 
md of view that many other causes 
,, tiian the one have contributed to 
'* /rodnce this. Thirteen or fourteen 
jncara of Whig management, during 
*^^ich the government depended from 
"^^^ to week for its existence on 
I 2^ avowedly hostile to all the esta- 
p Diiahed institutions of the country, 
;' toa\d not fail of creating in Ireland 
V*]^nt which we do not know how 
auv^??^*^ lest we should seem to 
^™w ^'^^^^ *^e mfluence of a 
'^—y pP- It is enough when we 
^^wid <mr readers that the tables 
^-^5^*. twned with a vengeance ; 
*J* was no longer Protestant, but 
•Pendancy which sober- 
tMagth ^^ ^^und cause to dread ; 

^•Wft/Or* ^^ ^^^ violation wnc 
umd tbdt fl^^tb^^^^^ "^^^^^ ^y ' 
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bourne's cabinet had become appa- 
rent beyond the limits of Parliainentt 
and would have operated fkr more 
effectually than it did, either at Clon* 
tarf or any where else, but for the 
providential removfJ from the sove- 
reign's councils of men who, let their 
intentions be as upright as they 
might, were without power to carry 
them into execution. 

There was no alternative to Sir 
Robert Peel, in reducing Ireland to 
a state of rest and comparative obe- 
dience to the laws, exoept either to 
govern with a rod of iron, or to 
conciliate the great body of the peo- 
ple, by behaving generously to them 
on their most tender pomt. To 
effect the former, he must have pre- 
vailed upon Parliament to suroend. 
the constitution in the sister isund^ 
and to coerce and restrain its in- 
habitants by martial law, and an army 
of 150,000 men. Now, apart fW>m 
all considerations of moral right and 
moral wrong, these are arranganenta 
much more easily talked about than 
accomplished. We do not believe 
that a proposal of the sort would 
have been listened to in either House ; 
we are very sure that in the present 
cabinet there is not a man who ever 
dreamed of making it. For, be it 
observed, that there is no doing work 
like this by halves. You must have 
penal laws against the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, otherwise failure is cer« 
tain. You must go back to the days 
of William ILL, or the Duke of 
Cumberkmd, and treat Papists at 
these worthies treated the Episoo* 
palians of Scotland, each in his ge- 
neration, reactinff the maMacres of 
Glencoe and Ciuloden, only on a 
larger scale, or vou will do nothing. 
Now neither Sir Robert Peel nor 
Lord John Russell would tolerate 
such things. How, then, was the 
minister to act ? 

And here let us observe, that wo 
are arrived at the summit of the 
Brenner pass. We know that it la 
necessary to descend; yet it ^<2lll^ 
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In Ifdaadtt has wrou^^ raacfa good, 
not unmixed with a little evil. We 
are sony to see that our Protestant 
hrethren there too mnch deooance 
it. We can make many allowances 
for them, bat in this we are satisfied 
that they are wrong. And now 
behold what follows I The Qaeen*s 
Speech baring lightly paved the way, 
the minister seizes tl^ earliest oppor- 
tanity of announcing that the edu- 
cation of candidates for holy orders, 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, shall 
henceforth be carried on at the pub- 
lic expense. Fed, clothed, and boarded 
by the public these young aspmmts 
for the cowl and the tonsor may not 
be ; but all the appliances of learning 
are to be provided for them out of a 
grant from government; and May- 
nooth, enlarged and enriched, yet no 
wise remodelled, ^her in its con- 
stitution or privileges, is to be the 
scene of their religious and intel- 
lectual trainhig. 

The carriage has taken another 
dash downwards. Safe we still be- 
lieve it to be ; but there is a chasm 
close to the road, over which it makes 
us dizzy to gaze, though we cannot 
shut our eyes to it. Sir Robert Peel 
does right in facilitating the better 
edueation of the Irish ROTaan Catho- 
lic priesthood. Till this is done, and 
benefices assured to them afterwards, 
less repulsive to good taste, good 
feelinff, and personal independence, 
than the contributions of the poor, it 
is vain to expect that gendemen will 
become ministers in the Church of 
the ra^ority in Ireland. Plenty of 
talent there will always be, ¥rith 
some scholarship — ^not much; some 
slight acquaintance with the dead 
languages, and an abundant stock of 
bigotry ; but Maynooth as it was, and 
the P.P. parishes as they are, never 
could have produced such a body of 
nriefltfl Afi flhniild d«H)i»rvi» fh^ iy». 



liberal views, who, tsained at flame of 
the foreign universities, most of tbem 
at Douay in Franie, bfonsht ba^ 
with them to their pastoral offiee at 
home, not only the manners, but the 
feelings and desires of wdl-bred gen- 
tlemen. Not one of them now re- 
mains. Mr. Pitt*8 horror of repub- 
lican principles, havii^ been biirdy 
strong enough to come between tfeie 
Irish gentr^r and the forei^ edu- 
cation of which we are speaking; gave 
them Maynooth in its rooaa, and so 
stinted the gift, that it ceaaed to have 
value in the eyes of any ezeepC the 
SODS of the peasantry. It was a 
charse against Jeroboam, who ^ made 
IsraS to sm,'* that he ""took of the 
lowest ai the people, and made thera 
priests of God.'* The sel&ame ac- 
cusation lies against the fiMioders 
and supporters of Maynooth up to 
the present time ; for vezily the 
priests which go forth froati that 
seminary have all been taken fipom 
the very lowest of the people. 

And here the questicm arises, how 
far has Sir Robert Peel judged wiady 
in continuing to Maynooth a mono- 
poly, so to speak, ctf the edncatioo of 
3roung men designed for the service 
of the Romish Church in Irriand ? 
K Maynooth was to be continued at 
all, the wisdom of ky^ly increaaBig 
the grant for its mamtenanoe does 
not admit of a doubt. But the real 
problem to be solved is» why shonid 
this seminary be kept up It Doubt- 
less there are good reasons for this, 
of which we are ignorant ProhaUy 
the minister, having made up mM 
mind to do a gracious thing, pot a 
further restraint upon his own wishes, 
in order that it might be done with 
as much grace as possible. And, if it 
be true that the Roman Catholios of 
Ireland prefer the present to any 
other arrangement that could luive 
been made, Uiere is an end, we {>re- 

ftiim«>. tn all ftr0iinrM>nt cm f>iAfinKiM«ft 
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to Hum the ka^Mge 
wbiek ^My kck, and to overoome 
their prcjttdbees. Now the obTioiu 
method cH aeoootpliBhmff this end is 
ta nake tiiem as mach as possible 
sharers i» our own system of edu- 
estion. We do not mean to aigne 
that,ekba-in EneUnd or in Ireland, 
it eonld be desiimle, or even jnst, to 
throw open to Roman CathMics, or 
Diaenters of any kind, the endow- 
iDcats of oar eoueges, which are, by 
thor constitution, inseparably con- 
neded with the Established Church. 
r| But why there should not be in 
- Grett Britain, as there is in Prussia, 
unrrersitics with mixed faenlties, 
whetem men of both creeds might 
panne- their ^neral studies together, 
gciBg to tiieir renpecttye prcniessors 
of theology for theofogical instmetion, 
is what we have never been able 
to comprehend. Let us not be mis- 
imderBtood. The English universi- 
ties have so completely departed 
from the spirit, and, mdeed, the 
ibrm, in which th^ were founded, 
that to append to either a seminary 
wherein membefs of the Church of 
Borne mi^t pursue their stupes, is 
iflnpessible. But the same objection 
does not apply to Dublin, far less to 
any new university which govem- 
mcat might found, and pious indivi- 
doals foster, in other parts of Ire- 
land. And we frankly confess, that 
the adoption of some plan of the sort 
would have been more acceptable to 
us dum that on which the minister 
seems to have determined in regard 
to Maynooth. 

At ib» same time, we do not con- 
demn an arrangement of which we 
cannot see all tne bearings, or even 
the sources. If it be true, for ex- 
ample, as we know is asserted, 
that by the terms of the act of 
Union the goTemment is bound to 

SSppOrt ALtvnrMtth. ihrnn Km ftir 



more of nmnsters (^ the Romish 
persuasion; but, in commisttons is- 
sued from the crown, address onr- 
sehres to ''The Most Reverend 
Archbishop Murray,** and ''The 
Right Reverend Bishop.'* 

Again: We pass an act of parlia- 
ment whereby pious inchviduals pro- 
fessing the Romish fitith are em- 
powered to endow benefices, and 
build Roman Catholic places of wor- 
ship^ at their pleasure. Thus an 
end is put to that fiction in law 
whidi denied the existence of the 
Church of Rome within these kiuff- 
doms. So hr from prohibiting the 
Ronush clergy to officiate in public, 
we permit them to become bodies 
corporate ; and, like onr own vicars 
and rectors, to hold property as cor- 
porations whole, so long as time 
shall last. Moreover, if we do not 
negotiate directly mth the pope, we 
give a sanction to the promulgation 
of one of his bulls in tnis our Pro- 
testant realm; and very much re- 
joice to find that it enjoins on the 
Romish dergy that, which all our 
laws failed to command,— an absti- 
nence from poHtieal agitation, and 
the steady devotion of their time and 
talents to the duties of their calling. 
And, lastly, that other s3rm^toms of 
change may not be wanting, the 
head of the party which so long re- 
sisted Emancipation proposes a grant 
of many thousands annually for the 
better education of Roman Catholic 
priests ; and, if not cheered, vn cer- 
tainly not turned round upon or de- 
nounced by the party for having 
done so. 

Are we annoyed at all this? Do 
we blame it? By no means. Sir 
Robert Peel is pursuing, according 
to our poor judgment, the only course 
which holds out a prospect of peace 
for Irdand, and, as a neceasary con- 
Rpmifiiine. for the United Kinsdom. 
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try to make the best <^it. But we 
are not at all di^KMed to aay that it 
fitttf^come. 

And now let us look a little to 
other matters. It is not in regard to 
churches and to the education of the 
people alone that the wheel is going 
round. It seems to us that the 
financial system of the country is in 
the balance. Formerly, men*s theory 
was, that indirect taxation was 
ffreatly preferable to direct taxation. 
We may be wrong; but we fancy 
that this notion is, with many others, 
getting out of date; and, on the 
whole, perhaps properly so. 

The mcome-tax nas been renewed 
for three ;^ears ; and, that no doubt 
may remain touching the minister*s 
design of desiring a further renewal, 
when these three years shall have 
expired, an amended tariff keeps 
pace with the arrangement^ and traoe 
is set firee from a great many more of 
its shackles. Export duties are to be 
levied no more. Raw cotton, and 
other elements of manufacture, are to 
enter our ports duty free ; and glass, 
and we know not how mKoy fubriques 
besides, rejoice in an exemption from 
taxation. Su^, also, one of the 
f;reat necessanes of life to the poor, 
IS to be so lightened, that it shall pass 
from the grocer's shop into the cups 
of the consumers at something about 
one penny farthing per pound cheaper 
than it used to be. And the grand 
result is, that the trade of the country 
is to be relieved from the pressure of 
three millions of annual taxation, for 
which the income-tax, though taken 
at five millions, will, according to 
the estimated expenditure for the en- 
suinjg year, barely compensate, with a 
trifling balance m favour of the Ex- 
chequer of ninety or a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The minister has not said, of 
course, that at the termination of 



doubt that, if it were possifak to 
maintain the public credit, and keep 
the wheel of government going 
without the imposition of taxes <h 
any kind. Sir Robert Peel would 
propose their total abolition. But 
this is not possible, neither is it at all 
probable that trade can take such a 
start within three years, as to bring 
in, by means of the reduced duties, 
an increase of five millions sterling 
to the treasury. Our chances of get- 
ting rid of the income-tax through the 
operation of ordinary causes seems, 
therefore, to us to be small indeed. 
But supposing these causes to ite- 
rate, and the returns from the cnstoms 
and excise to go bevond thdr former 
productiveness to the amount of five 
millions, or more, is it therefore cer- 
tain that the income-tax shall ceaae ? 
We think not. Manufacturers wad 
trading gentlemen generally resem- 
ble, in more ways than one, the 
monster in the tale of Vatkekf who 
though fed with little children, nerer 
seemed to get his belly full. K re- 
ductions in duties to the amount of 
three millioiM add so much to their 
guns that they can afibrd to pay five 
millions for them, how much will 
they not sain provided the three- 
million reduction become six P Be- 
sides, though four hundred and 
thirty articles be exempt, there re- 
main still four hundred, and more, to 
be released in like manner. Will 
not the tea-merchant assert, and widi 
reason, that he has the same claim to 
consideration with the sugar-mer- 
chant ? And are we to put out of 
view altogether the corn-merchant, 
the most oppressed of all importers, 
— at least, m the opinion of the 
League P Surely not Surely, this 
experiment, if it prove as successful 
as the last, will lead to another, and 
another, till the brightest dream of 
the economist is reined, and trade 
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dai^en, lias a oonnderable touch of 
security in it too, and we will tell 
oar readers where to look for it. 

The evident tendency of the new 
system of taxation (for a new system 
lias arisen, and will be carri^ out 
Tigorously) is to relieve, as much as 
possible, the poorer classes, and to 
lay the burden upon the richer. All 
di-^ct taxation seeks this end, pro- 
vided it do not d^enerate into a 
poll-tax: for to tax property is to 
tax directly ; and, even if there were 
no line beneath which the 'tax- 
gatherer were forbidden to go, the 
heavy end of the property-tax must, 
in the very nature of thines, be 
borne by such as possess the largest 
share of this world's goods. And he 
who cannot perceive that the present 
government is gradually substituting 
direct for indirect taxes must be very 
short-sighted indeed. So far, there- 
fore, we think that the minister de- 
serves both approval and support. 
And ihoogh the views which we are 
disposed to take of the operations of 
an income, as contradistinguished 
from a property- tax, may nSt, per- 
haps, prove popular, we shall not, 
therefore, hesitate to give them. 

The objections to Uie present de- 
vice are, that it operates unfairly; 
that it exacts as much from the an- 
nuitant and the professional man as 
from the landea proprietor or the 
fondholder; and tnat, in regard to 
men in trade, the inquisitorial nature 
of the surveillance to which they are 
liable is intolerable ; and that, after 
mil, the grossest injustice prevails 
both for and against the tax-payer. 
"We do not think that any body has 
objected seriously to the standard, as 
the legislature has settled it. Persons 
worth barely fSO^. a-year are gene- 
rally of opinion that 200Z. would 
have been a better line ; but there is 
a sort of suspicion on our minds that 
u ^OOi. had been taken, the same ar- 
€^ent would have held,— ay, and 
^? repeated at 400/. and 500/., and 
perhaps 1000/. We will conclude. 



your capital in the f^mds, or the pur- 
chase of land ; while I, envious of 
higher things, go to Manchester, and 
purchase a mill, and become a manu- 
facturer, does it therefore follow that 
my property ceases to be property 
because it makes thrice the return 
that yours does? and would it be 
fair, while you paid three per cent 
on your three hundred a-year to the 
state, that I should pay nothing on 
my twelve hundred ? The truth is, 
that the capital which men embark 
in trade is not only property, in every 
sense of the term, as much as the 
monied man*8 money and the landed 
proprietor's land, but it is that which 
theirs is not, — improvable property, 
accumulative property, — property 
that goes on increasing itself, and 
therefore of twice the worth of theirs, 
even at the outset. True, the mer- 
chant and trader have many risks to 
encounter; for, though a wealthy 
man to-day, he may be a be^ar to- 
morrow. ^But whose doing is this ? 
He prefers the risk of loss and the 
chance of gain to the quiet of repose. 
Is he, therefore, a fit subject for ex- 
emption from those buraens which 
the necessities of the state impose 
upon its subjects ? 

No, it will be said ; but, in truth, 
merchants and traders seldom know 
what they are worth. Their returns 
may be ereat for awhile ; but, sup- 
posing circumstances to arise which 
shall induce them to wind up the 
concern, it may come to pass, not 
only that their incomes are terribly 
diminished, but that they find it im- 
possible to realise even the amount 
of capital which they brought with 
them originally to the concern. Is it 
fair, then, to tax them from year to 
year upon an income which has no 
more solid foundation to rest upon 
than luck or the current of trade? 

We really think that it is quite 
fair. Subject they doubtless are to 
all the contingencies that are here 
enumerated, but they are not Oie 
onlv classes of persons whom contin- 
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diMus fluetuations in value to which 
it nas heen liable, shew that not even 
when standing on our own dirty 
acres can we tell, within many thou- 
sand pounds, what we are worth. 
The only difference, indeed, between 
us and the merchant is, that while we 
can, he cannot always leave his busi- 
ness to his children, or keep it from 
breaking down in his own hands. 
But, so far as r^rds the returns 
which it makes to nim on his capital, 
it must be a very poor business in- 
deed if it do not pay a better interest 
than either the three per cents or 
the very best of the marsh lands in 
Lincolnshire or the Isle of Ely. Be- 
sides, in proportion to the dimmution 
of the incomes of both, the tax-ga- 
therer*s demand becomes less start- 
ling; and if, unfortunately, we sink 
below the line of 150/. we shall both 
of us become exempt altogether. 

Well, but the very existence of a 
trader may depend upon the main- 
tenance of his credit ; and hence your 
prying tax compels him, in very 
many instances, to pay for a larger 
income than he receives. Or if he 
be a thorough-paced curmudgeon, he 
will make his returns as smial as he 
can, and so cheat the state, while he 
cultivates habits of falsehood and 
knavery in his own bosom. 

Both propositions are admitted; 
but what then? The legislature 
cannot help either result. If men 
are so dishonest as to describe them- 
selves to be that which they are not, 
what power on earth is there to pre- 
vent it? For he who makes a raise 
return in order to bolster up a failing 
credit deserves to pay for his whistle ; 
indeed, the chances are that, in his 
case, the law is doing good to many, 
inasmuch as it is hurrying forward a 
crisis which cannot come too soon. 



fble as it is genmlly represented to 
be. But this is not all. 

The opponents of the income-tax 
have no objection to impose burdens 
upon realised property. They ob- 
ject only to an arrangement wbicfa 
treats the uncertain profits of trade 
and life-incomes as if they were ci 
equal value with the rents of land 
or half-yearly dividends. We admit 
that, if you look to the individuaki 
neither a profession which brings an- 
nually a thousand pounds, nor a ba- 
sinet which clears as much, is half 
so desirable as a landed estate or a 
capital invested in the three per cents, 
each of which makes a similar return. 
But the state, we apprehend, cannot 
view the matter in tnis MghU The 
object of all governments is to pre- 
serve order and to afford adequate 
protection to the life and property of 
the subject. Now order and good go- 
vernment are doubtless necessary to 
the quiet enjoyment by the land- 
owner of his rents, and by the Amd- 
owner of his dividends. But are th^r 
not, at least, as necessary to the mer- 
chant and the professional man f 
Nay, are not the two latter more de- 
pendent on good government by far 
than the two former ? Suppose the 
machine of state to get out of order. 
Such a result seldom arrives in a 
day ; but suppose the symptoms of a 
revolution to oecome so mimifest that 
nobody can avoid to notice themj 
who is in the worse plight then, the 
land-owner or the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man or the f^nd-ownerP 
Surely the merchant and the profes- 
sional man. Landed estates ha?e 
survived many revolutions, and con- 
tinued in the iamilies of thdr ancieot 
proprietors. The prudent fbnd- 
owner, when he sees the storm com- 
ing, will sell out, at a great loss 
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tiiey eomplain cf the inrastioe of «q 
iaeome-tax, are fi»vetfal of the one 
pint pQipote for which all taxation 
n imposed. They do Dot take into 
aocount that of the various claases of 
aociety th^ stand the most in need 
of the protection which a good go- 
Temment afibrds, and that to grum- 
bib because tbev are reouested to 
eoDftribute equalty with otoer classes 
towards its maintenance is to shew 
themselves not very grateful A>r the 
protection which they enjoy. 

Again, one obvious consequence of 
the remission of the tax on income, 
and the substitution in its room of 
a tax on realised property, would be 
that the amount of realised property 
in this country would diminish from 
day to day. Who would keep his 
capital locked up in the funds in 
order that a percentage from it 
might be apnliea to the uses of the 
state, while all who chose to embark 
theirs in speculation or trade were 
excepted from the impost ? Land, to 
be sure, must remain ; and if you 
think it just to tax land, and not to 
tax the profits of cotton-mills and 
Chinese adventures, the land must 
pay. But the price of stocks will 
very soon tumble down under such a 
system to the lowest figure, inasmuch 
as every bolder that can, will realise 
his property, and, should things come 
to tnc worst, purchase with it Penn- 
srrlwnian bonds; that is, supposing 
the drab men to have the emontery 
to bring anymore of tbeir waste-paper 
into the money-market. The obvious 
cuuseqxience of a tax on realised pro- 
perty, to the exemption of mere in- 
eome, from whatever source derived, 
'wotild therefore be extreme con^- 
non in the money-market, and an 
e»g^ TOsftiing by all classes into trade, 
y^ of "whicn would come national 
^Mgraoe and universal beggary. 
- **^25P«^ t^icn, to us that, hav- 
■ng ^mly changed his system, having 
?^^ ")^ exact pomt beyond which 
^'Py ^ct taxation couH not be car- 
^"^ having had the boldness to 
«^ this, and to shape his pkns ac- 



extend. We will venture to pre- 
dict that the effect of the removal 
of the duty on glass alone will be 
to set up scores of glass- manuiae- 
tories, each of which will turn out a 
profitable concern, and by the tax on 
Its profits add to the surplus of the 
next year*s revenue. And as to the 
weavmg and working up of oottoo, 
and the impulse that is about to be 
given to the sugar trade, we cannot 
speak in terms too sanguine as to 
our anticipations concerning them. 
Moreover, we feel that we are yet 
only in the beginning of things. 
Other indirect taxes will ^; aira, 
through the relief which their re- 
moval affords, we shall not feel the 
weight of the income-tax, though we 
may marvel to behold how, from 
year to year, it goes on increasing in 
Its jproductiveness. 

One argument more there is in 
favour of the new system, which has 
probably occurred, ere we particu- 
larise it, to most of our readers. 
There is no kind of tax so easy of 
collection— so little expensive to the 
state— so little dangerous to public 
morals, as an income-tax. Falling 
as it does upon persons in a certain 
station of me, you have a right to 
assume that they will make, K>r the 
most part, an honest declaration of 
their means, and pay without — or not, 
perhaps, without reluctance, — but 
certainly without equivocation, as the 
seasons of payment come round. A 
body of collectors, comparatively 
small in point of numbers, will get 
the whole in ; and a moderate per- 
centage on the sums collected will 
repay them for their trouble. Where- 
as customs and excise not only re- 
quire whole armies of officers to do 
tneir bidding, but are the fruitful 
sources of dishonesty, sometimes of 
violence, in many quarters. We 
cannot hope that the day vrill ever 
arrive, when we shall be able to pay 
the public creditor, and defray the 
ordinary expenses of the state, with- 
out both customs and excise. But 
the less we depend upon them for 
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our meaning plain, the readers of steady settling down of old Tory 

Rbgiha will understand that, in our opinions and prejudiees, and • tho- 

humble opinion, the whole frame- rough alteration in matters, both 

work of society in this country is in civil and eoclesiastica], which, twenty 

a state of transition. The changes years ago, were supposed to be im- 

proposed seem, moreover, to be good movable as the hills. We are con- 

in many respects; and the manner tent to abide the issue ; snd, though 

in which they are conducted is both somewhat dizzy, as we have more 

considerate and wise. We shall have than once taken occasion to ohsenre, 

no revolution ; no more nonsense full of hope that we shall yet reieh 

about People's Charters, Parliament- the plain, without any damage to 

ary Reform, Repeal of the Union, our horses, or ourselves, or even hurt 

and suchlike ; but a gradual though to the carriage. 



LETTER FROM JOHN BELL, ESQ. TO OLIVER TORKE. 

1 Malbro* Terract, Victoria Road, Ktuinprn. 

Sib, — In the article on Sculpture this month in Fraser^i Magazine^ I aee 
it stated, page 171, that my statue of the '* Ea^le Slayer,** exhibited last year 
in Westminster Hall, is identical with one exhibited m the National Gaileiy 
in the year 1837. Not doubting your desire to rectify any inaccuracy w 
statement, I beg to inform you that they are not the same, neither can one 
be said to be merely a copy of the other. The model exhibited in 1887 wis 
but an ignorant and crude sketch ; although on a large scale for a sketch, it 
contain^ simply the first idea. Such as it was, however, it remained «noe 
that time in a comer of my study. On the plan for public competition bong 
put forth by the roval commission of the fine arts, it occurred to me that bdog 
a representation of archery, the idea worked out would not be inapprt^riite 
in a competition of subjects connected with English history. Having accord- 
ingly determined on executing it, I applied myself to stud^mg the subject 
I made a small studv from nature of the whole figure. I had hands and 
feet, &c. cast for it from nature ; I introduced drapery (of which there v 
none in the sketch of 1837), and altered materially tneline and compontioa 
of the figure, especially of the lower limbs. I also determined on quite a 
different style of form, the one of 1844 beiuff much more muscular than the 
former one of 1837. Having fixed on these iterations, and having through- 
out studied the subject anew, I commenced about Christmas, 184S, the 
modelling of the statue exhibited last year, on a much larger scale than the 
former sketch, alluded to in your article. 

I can give proof of these facts by those who are avrare of them, and lav 
my last statue m all stages of its progress. I leave to you whether, under 
these circumstances, the statue exhibited last year can be sud to be the same 
as that exhibited before. 
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£u>Q.TSBi!iCE, in this empire, is power. 
GaWe a man nerve, a presence, sway 
o^rer language, and, above all, en- 
^osiaam, or intellectual skill to si- 
Bmlate it; start him in the public 
neoa with these requisites ; and, ere 
aitny years, perhaps many months, 
*jr ^ve passed, jou will either see him 
^' » high station, or in a fair way of 
..' X^BJbig to it. Party politics, social 
Iterances, hnmanity-raongering, and 
Uie like, are to him so many new- 
^Bnovered worlds wherein he may, 
nifli the oratof s sword — his toneue 
— ctrve out his fortune and nis 
'bme. Station — the prior possession, 
\fj rank or wealth, of the public 
— is, no doubt, a great advan- 
It is much for a man to be 
^j[ as ft &vour to speak to a 
fot that his rank and name 
Lflttence the people ; or to have 
^tohim by his birth a seat in 
geiuite: these things, doubtless, 
one man a start before another 

^ ^ - ^ r i»ee. But, without the gift of 

^^^IC^ence, all these special favours 
v\ ^LYorrtooe are of no avail m securing 
^•j '-^ Tjwi Mifflcnce over your countrymen. 
^ A vt^ess you have the art of clothing 
^. f toar ideas in ri<^Y- and cantivatino- 




irresistible magic of S3anpathy, — of 
making their thoughts your thoughts, 
or your thoughts theirs ; unless you 
have stumbl^ on the shell that shall 
make you the possessor of this lyre, ne- 
ver hope to rule your fellow-men in 
these modem days. Write books 
rather; be a patient and admiring 
listener ; make other men puppets if 
you can, and hold the strmgs; but 
rest content with a private station, 
and make it as influential as you 
may. Publicly and ostensibly pow- 
erful you never will be, unless you 
have mastered the art of oratonr . 

We are so accustomed to the in- 
fluence of this talking power in the 
state, that we have c^tsed to wonder 
at its successes. Yet the triumphs of 
the tongue have in our own days al- 
most eaualled those of the sword. 
England is generally accounted an 
aristocratic country, and her aristo- 
cracy have the credit (undeservedly, 
perhaps,) of bem^ peculiarly tena- 
cious of their privil^s, — jealous of 
the intrusion of adventurers into 
their ranks. The career of one man 
amongst our contemporaries, however, 
has shewn that eloquence has a po- 
tpncv as firreat as narchment p^- 
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of a provincial eapital, as an adro^ 
cate, be talks himself into tlie dis- 
tincUon of bein^ talked about; 
thence he talks himself into the po- 
pular branch of the legislature, 
where again he talks to such purpose 
as to become the mouthpiece of the 
most exclusive section of an exclusive 
aristocracy : arrived at this point, he 
reappears on his old scene of action, 
and talks to the people with the 
new sanctions and jpowers which his 
parliamentary talking has obtained 
for him; he talks at meetings, he 
talks at dinners, he talks at mechanics* 
institutes ; he talks to the men of the 
south, he talks to the men of the 
north ; he talks to every one of every 
thing, till the whole land is filled 
with the echo of his voice, — till, 
with all England, nay, with all the 
world, for his listeners, men wonder 
where next he will find an audience ; 
when, lo! suddenly, incomprehensi- 
bly, as if by magicEU power, at a few 
more wf^^gings of that ever- vibrating 
organ ofhi^, the doors of the senate 
itself fly open, and peers of ancient 
lineage crowd down to welcome him 
to this sanctuary of noble blood, to 
usher him up even to the iud^ment- 
seat itself, to make him lord para- 
mount over themselves and their 
proceedings, the licenser of their 
thoughts, and the originator of their 
laws ! Could the greatest triumphs 
in arms achieve much more? The 
hero who has served and saved his 
country in the field secures a higher 
and more lasting fame, and a reward 
in the gratitude of his countrymen ; 
but in all the external and ostensible 
marks of honour, such as constituted 
authorities can bestow, the heaped 
titles of the victorious warrior ex- 
ceed the simple nobility of the suc- 
cessful orator only in d^ree ; while 



exercised ov&r modem society by 
those who have aoquirtd the huki k 
addressing with ccmfidence and skiU 
assembled numbers of their fellow- 
countiymen. The events of every 
day ffo to increase thenr numben 
and their influence. That the peo- 
ple are the source of all power has 
long been a maxim of a lioge and 
growing political sect. The domestic 
history or the last fifteen yeais goes 
far to elevate it to the dignity of an 
admitted truth. The " pressure frwn 
without** is now lootel to as the 
ready solution of all political diffi* 
culties and dilemmas. Never, eren 
in the days of the Commonwealtli, 
were appeals to the popular will 
made so systematically as now; never 
was it more the fashion to look to 
the constituencies of the conntiy, ra- 
ther than to the legislature, for the 
agencies which are necessary to voik 
out political chan^. ^*Xhe Agi- 
tator * was at one tune a term of re- 
proach applied to a particular indi- 
vidual. Now, there are so many 
agitators, that all of^obrium is re- 
moved from the epithet. Even 
those who coined it are tbemselvei 
among the for^nost in the race for 
popuhur favour ; and no better rneani 
can be found to oppose the efforts of 
the popular or democratic party 
than counter appeals to the peo- 
ple by those who formerly scouted 
their mter&renoe. The highest and 
gravest in the land are not exanipt 
m>m the same prevailing neoesei^. 
For every plebeian demagogue yen 
will find a match in some anatocndc 
tribune; for every open conspiracy 
against the laws or tne constnotion 
you will find an equally <q»en com- 
bination in their fiivour. Anti- Con- 
Law Leagues, and Ajgricnltmml ^n- 
teotion Societies; footer Hall en- 
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la tMr Urmat cUrhrtd 
fltMB puiblio opiiifan out of doon* 
The whole empire it from lime to 
time imder the inioMkoe of pnblie 
lyetken. Look at IreUnd. At aaj 
cnren time, one men, with a half- 
oooen OT '80 of his mtellitet, can, 
withm a week, ao inflaenoe the wUl* 
log aad infiuuated people, that Uiey 
adopt his views and objeets, and be- 



I imbued with his qpinionB, even 
ahhongfa the solemn annunciation of 
to-di^ may be a contradiction of the 
declarations of years. Scotland has 
BOt yet lecovered from a convulsion 
which shook society to its fbunda- 
tioDs, produced by the eloquence 
of a few determined men. And, in 
England, the subject which, during 
the last year or so, has most agitated 
the public mind, assumes its present 
shape solely through the indomit- 
able energy of one man, — a man not 
bred to oratory, yet who has learnt, 
from contact mth the masses, the art 
of i^pealin^ to their passions, and 
makmg their prejudices subservient 
to the accomplishment of his darling 
projects. O Connell, Candlish, Cob- 
den, — each is powerful in his own 
sphere; each has worked, or is work- 
ing, great changes for evil or for 
good. To what do they owe their 
power ? To their eloauence. 

It m, of course, neealess to ascribe 
tiiifl influence of public speakers to 
the popular constitution of the coun- 
tiy . AlUiough the privUo^ of vot- 
ings for members of parliament is, 
•ocnparatively speakinj^, confined, the 
haflnenc e of public opmion on those 
^^^«»3W that privilege is illimitable. 
AltninBgh at any given public meet- 
i»«thcre may be a very small mi- 
••rtty of registered electors present, 
ri;^/^^^^^ feelings of the non- 
^cloM communicate themselves to 
^F^^«gedfew,- and thus a public 
apiWDi n wealed and propagated. 



may, by the eibot of entiiuiiasm 
eommunieated through the press, 
tJkct the o^nions anid votes of the 
iMislators of the country. Again, 
mlate years a practice has grown up 
of eodeayouring to fbroe great po- 
Utioal changes, against the avowed 
determination of the legislature, 
against even the frindamentS laws of 
the constitution, by appeals from the 
privileged and representative bodies, 
not to the constituent body merely, 
but, beyond them, to the masses of 
the people, whether taking part in 
elections or not This is a practice 
altogether different frtmi the consti- 
tutional form of holding legally con- 
vened meetings for the ourpose of 
petitioning. These popular assem- 
blies do not profess to express the 
wishes or the opinions of the P^pl^f 
but their absolute will. Where 
they are successful, they invariably 
resort to the system of pledges from 
representatives, and end by degrading 
the House oi Commons from the 
high position of a deliberative as- 
sembly to that of a mere monster 
deputation of delegates. The elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, and impassioned 
opponents of slavery, blinded by the 
holiness of their cause to the evil 
effect of their courses, first introduced 
this baneful practice, which has since 
been perpetuated, for very different 
objects, by the Irish Catholic leaders, 
and by the Anti-Com-Law League. 
What a field, and what a tempta- 
tion, does this state of things open to 
public speakers! Tbe germs or great 
events, the first motive -springs of 
change, have their origin, no doubt, 
in the closet, in the minds of men 
of deep thought and extensive ob- 
servation, who are not, perhaps, ac- 
tually engaged in the arena. But 
the people are the great lever by 
which tine movement is carried out. 
Therefore, the people must be acted 
npon ; therefore there must be ora- 
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most in many, unhappily in most, 
cases be resorted to. A plain, blunt 
enthusiast, or an honest thinker, 
above guile or reserve of his opinions, 
might sometimes mar the best-hud 
scheme of a public meeting (ay, or 
even of a debate in the senate), by 
letting the real objects j^p out too 
soon. Hence, to speak m public, it 
is not merely re<}uired that you shall 
know how to strmg words gracefully 
together, learn exordiums and pero- 
rations by rote, and practise in- 
flections and intonations, you must 
also learn to feel the j^ulse of the 
public, to form a diagnosis of the po- 
pular fever, command your own en- 
thusiasm or your own passion, in or- 
der the better to arouse those of your 
hearers. To a dispassionate ob- 
server, it is most amusing to see the 
arts and tricks that are resorted to 
for the attainment of these desired 
objects. Little do the deluded au- 
diences of Exeter liall, or the Com 
Exchange, ay, or even the great 
House of Commons itself, suspect the 
sly manoeuvres of a practised speaker, 
liie highest in rank and the greatest 
in talent are not exempt from the ne- 
cessity of employin«^ these arts. Like 
love, politics level all distinctions; 
and you may see the philanthropic 
peer, the wandering ex-chancellor, 
the hireling lecturer on free-trade, 
the fiery Chartist, the clerical advo- 
cate of the wrongs of the poor, and 
the master of debate in the House of 
Commons, all employing the same 
arts, and stooping to the same arti- 
fices, according to the greater or less 
degree of pliability there is in the as- 
sembly they address. 

The greater the art, the greater, 
too often, is the insincerity. Indeed, 
it would not be difficult, though it 
would be invidious, to pohit out a 
few glaring instances where the least 
honest men are the most 8uc<%S8ful 
speakers both in parliament and in 
public The reason is obvious: 
careless about the truth, and thinking 
only of the immediate expediency or 



necessity, as public <^iiiion b now 
constituted. Itmayi^petfahaaid- 
ous assertion, but it is true, as aj^plied 
to the great nugmty of distingutflied 
public men, that th^ have two dia- 
racters and two sets of (pinions; one 
for the initiated, and another for the 
public By the latter, afiairs are 
supposed to be under the influence 
of moral agencies ; the others know 
too well that the real power is oft 
much more material nature. Too 
often, while a minister is lairing down 
principles, he is all the wnik cooni- 
mg votes, and how they are to be 
obtained. But put all sinister in- 
fluence out of the question, and slOl 
the double face is too often resorted 
to. Public leaders are often in ad- 
vance of those wh<»n they lead, yet 
they dare not always let this be 
known. Too often they are com- 
pelled to enunciate, not their own 
real opinions, but the opinions whidi 
they know will find favour with 
those whom they address. Th^ 
have one opinion for themsdveSjand 
another for their party. 

The leaders of party in both Houses 
of Pariiament are judged by the pub- 
lic according to a standaird totally 
different from that by which they 
judge each other. In the one case, 
the measure of merit is political 
opinion; in the other, it is talent 
U you go into private society, or 
among the people in tlie coantiy, 
nothing is more common than to 
find my Lord This or Sir James 
That depreciated on the score of hii 
being a Tory, Whiff, Radical, or 
Chartist ; or to hear him denonnoed 
as being politically ruined, becaose of 
some apostasy — some avowed <Hr sas- 
pected change of part^. Yet pboe 
these very &tractors m the galkfy 
of one of the Houses of Fkrliamest, 
and they would see the objeels of 
their criticinn ruling paramount orer 
the one or the ot&r assembly, lis* 
tened to with deference and attea- 
tton, and treated with respect, even 
by the persons supposed to be in- 
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it the time of great party struggles, 
it destsrvts tliat name. But ordi- 
narflj it takes a higher groond. It 
is not a mere battle-field for gladia- 
torial oombats, the aim of which is 
personal distiiiction and public ho- 
nour alone, but an assembly in which 
the opinions and interests of rival 
dasses «re set forth and judged by 
the master-siniitB of the time, who 
are the real legislators, in order that 
th^ may be as far as i>06sible eoual- 
ised, and mutnally satisfied without 
too great several sacrifice. For thin 
purpose it is necessary that those 
views and interests should be set 
ftrth clearly to either house ; and the 
men who can do this the most effec- 
tually, pointedly, or truly, are the men 
who become eminent. If they can 
superadd the charms of eloquence to 
its more essential requisites, their 
power is the greater; but the fact 
remains the same, that it is to the 
ability with which the individual 
expounds bis opinions, not to the 
supposed honesty of his convictions, 
that respect is paid. If this be dis- 
puted, let the reader run over the 
names of the most distinguished 
orators now in parliament, and he 
will find that, with a few exceptions 
(and those of men of the less talent), 
they are all now engaged successfully 
in defending opinions which during 
theur former lives ihev had attacked. 
The power of exposition, then, not 
the tendency of tne opinions, is the 
standard of merit in our Parliament. 
To be a successful public speaker 
and to be a first-rate orator are two 
very different things. The country 
swarms with the one class; the others 
m^bt ahnost be counted on one's 
fingers. Of the fonner, some of the 
requisites and characteristics have 
•Iready been pointed out ; the latter 
•tand in a hr higher position, and 
reqriire far Wher powers. It has 
^^^^J^me ^gnost trite to remark 
Tii^lJ^^ of British eloquence- 
«L,f^^ ^^ *^« contemporary 
W^of tie j^tcr port of tfie last 



not able ourselves to institute a com- 
parison altogether satisfactory to the 
critical judgment It is true, also, 
that we are somewhat at the menr^ 
of the common desire of men to exalt 
the past, — of that senile querulous- 
ness which leads us to magnify the 
merits of dead actors, or the charms 
of those reigning beauties who were 
the toasts of our youth. But, on 
the other hand, the orators who 
shone so brilliantly during the last 
seventy or eighty years paned a se- 
vere ordeal of criticism ; those who 
pronounced them great were them- 
selves great men, and on other sub- 
iects we have always been content to 
bow to their opinions. Our records 
of the speeches of those distinguished 
statesmen and orators, although im- 
perfect, are still sufficiently clear and 
copious to indicate • their lofty tone 
of thought, and the pure, nervous 
language they used. They even 
justify, to a great extent, the high 
eulogium passed upon them by those 
who heard tliem delivered. 

In our own day there are no such 
obstacles in the way of a judgment 
Tlie wonderful progress recently 
made in the art of reporting has re- 
moved that difficulty. We now have 
the speeches of the first orators of 
the day with all the advantage which 
the taste and appreciation of highly 
educated men can superadd to mere 
literal and mechamcal accuracy. 
There are the fbll means of forming 
an opinion. Still, the most biassed 
admirer of the present must admit a 
deficiency of power and eloquence as 
compared with the past. Yet we are 
not deficient in men of first-rate 
talent — men of, perhaps, more ge- 
neral information and greater know- 
ledge of the science of statesmanship, 
than even those idols of their coun- 
try, the parliamentary orators of the 
Georgian era. Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Peel, Stanley! they are men of 
first-rate ability. In what may be 
termed the mechanics of oratory, in 
all that part of the art of the sp«dcer 
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elder orators — ^their concentratioD of 
soul — their indifference to all ex- 
ternal modifjring influences, to all but 
the full developement of the spon- 
taneous creations of their intelJeeta, 
that modem speeches are deficient 
What have been the causes of the 
decline of what, in a popular coun- 
try, must ever be one of the most 
powerful agencies of change ? 

The speeches of the pa^ had two 
sources of high and concentrated in- 
terest: the one arose where the 
speakers were engaged in direct per- 
sonal contest, rrominent as they 
were before the world, their combat 
aroused a high dramatic interest. 
The other was when the subjects 
before the senate involved consiaera- 
tions so important as compelled the 
speakers to probe to the very first 
principles on which human society is 
Dased, and where their oracular ef- 
Aisions presented us with that noblest 
and most enlarged kind of virtue. 
Philosophy, animated by enthusiasm 
for the public welfare. 

Again, the si>eeches of Chatham, 
Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Grey, Plunket, 
and the earlier speeches oftirougham, 
were delivered to an assembly, the 
eUte of whom were the choice spirits 
of the age. The greater part of the 
members of those parliaments were 
men to whom pohtics were a pro- 
fession — with too many a trade. At 
that time, under the influence of the 
nomination system, the House of 
Commons was the highroad, if not 
the sole road, to political power. A 
man could not then so readily ride 
into office on the shoulders of the 
multitude. To sway the House of 
Commons was then much more essen- 
tial even than it is now. A great pro- 
portion of the members were under- 
going their training for parliamentary 
speaking, to whom a rigid observa- 
tion of those who were to form their 
models was a part of their duty, as 
being a part of their political edu- 



public of that day presented seareely 
more than a reflex of it Then, par- 
ties were dependent for their com- 
binations upon men of a high geniiu 
for polities; now, those men i^geoiv 
are obliged to ttspe their eonne in 
aoeordance with the movements cf 
parties. 

Many causes combine to kssen the 
interest of contemporaxy speeehes. 
In the first place, the stong enHe- 
ment of personal contest on petwnil 
ffrounds is wanting to them. TW 
decencies of debate, as regards in- 
dulgence in personality, are more 
observed in tne modem House of 
Commons than in the old one. Mea- 
sures are attacked, not men. If a 
man like Lord Stanley secedes from 
his old political associates, they do 
not make it a personal, but a poli- 
tical difference. No criminations <v 
recriminations take place, beyond 
those which the dififernice of poli- 
tical opinions gives rise to and justi- 
fies. The I^use has beccHne the 
property of the public ; and deferenee 
IS paid to the public by publie mea 
merging their private quam^ in the 
more important contests of the dan 
interests which they represent, li, 
indeed, a man like Mr. O^Conndli 
for instance, contrives to unite m his 
own person the suffrages of hiseooB- 

7 men, he then becomes an fAijexA 
attack because of his influeooe; 
still, we have none of that direct per- 
sonality which characterised the eoo- 
tests of old, but all is carried on 
under a thin veil of irony, or indirect 
allusion. 

Another and a more influentiil 
cause of the dtered tone of contem- 
porary eloquence is the altered dia- 
racter of the House of Commons. 
The extension of the elective prin- 
ciple, which dates fixmi the BefWi- 
bul, has much augmented the num- 
bers and increased the importance of 
a class of members for whom <Haton 
half a century ago would have es- 
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boroBg^ mtittbon will rtry hkdy 
nJKt the term*- jecn at fine aptak* 
ing. It eomct to transaet buamew, 
not to be amiited ; fot that it has the 
thoatre, or the last new norel. It 
baa rmilwaj^billa, local goremment- 
bills, and firee-trade dogmas to up* 
hold or oppose; and its time is too 
prccioiia to be wasted on prepared 
neroiBtions or maonifioent exordiums. 
U requires somethhig practical ; pre- 
tes ^[ores of arithmetic to figures of 
rhctoriCf and pounds, shillings, and 
pcnee, to poetry. Qreat auesticms it 
treats to a em bono. It knows no* 
thtnff about first principles, nor can 
itcakulate remote consequences; but 
it can tell to a shilling how much 
it will lose or gain wiwin a month 
br a proposed change. There is a 
shrewd common sense, the com* 
Bonest sense, that of self-interest, 
about it, which makes the art 
of the orator a daDgerons one, if 
lie he bent on dassling or astonish* 
ing. Insensibly the quality of con* 
tempomy eloquence has become de- 
teriorated in order to meet the taste 
of these influential men. 

Again, this country, during the 

last twenty years, has been under* 

going a revolution, — silent, slow, and 

gradnal, but still emphatically a re* 

Tolntion. Jt has been an age of 

compromises, and the greatest com* 

promises of all are still in proirress. 

To mak in the language of the 

popular philosophy, we are in a state 

of tranntion, — a condition of thmgs 

fiiToiirable to the devdopement of 

the wisdom of the statesman or the 

philoeopher, but not to the genius of 

the poet or the orator. Experience 

baa shewn that the more remote tho 

prospect of change, the less an orator 

hopes for the immediate accomplish* 

nwnt of that for which he Is striving ; 

the more earnest and enthusiastic is 

hit advocacy ; the more fearless his 

dedsnrtion of principles ; the more 



so with the Blaverr question; it wu 
so with reform. The rule applies to 
the present hour. The legislature is 
worung out in detail the changes 
which it was the object of the people 
to effect when they carried the Be* 
ibnn*bil]. Great principles are al- 
most entirely in abeyance. If they 
are referred to all, it is chiefly to 
disavow them ; for our public men 
are so surrounded by tne men of 
figures and mechanical patchwork 
statesmanship, that they are oom- 
pelled to anect a hol;^ horror of all 
lofty political aspiration, lest they 
should be set down as theorists or 

Ehilosophers, and so be ruined for 
fe. Contests in either House are 
now no longer the inspirina scenes 
they were in the days of the elder 
orators ; they are mere squabbles of 
detail, tooth*and*nail fignts about 
degrees of concession. Occasionally, 
but rarely, a great theme will arise, 
and then it is we find that not the 
orators but the audience are in fault. 
It is cheering to see the avidity with 
which the cnief men of the day will 
then ru^ to sls^e theu: thirst at the 
old fountains. The ** practical** men 
lode on in utter astonishment at 
their delirious joy in being thus 
able to indulge the day-dreams of 
their youth, and fructifjr the study of 
their manhood. Perhaps their con- 
fidence is just be^nnlng to shake» 
and they are looking out for some 
steady mediocrity in whom to put 
their political faith; when the ine- 
Ixriated sinners, having run the full 
riot of their intelle^nal debauch, 
ei^ a faint glimpse of the mischief 
they are doing, and rush hastily back 
to the old st^uly vrays, whicn they 
know from experience are strewn 
with votes, to them more precious in 
their sober moments than all the 
flowers of poetry or eloquence. Their 
dogged, determined dullness after one 
of Uiese escapades it is edifying to 
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brilliancy. It it on this princii^ 
that we select Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord John Russell to begin with, not 
as the greatest orators in Parliament, 
but b^use, as the leaders in the 
House of Commons, they afford re- 
markable examples of the foregoing 
remarks. 

Sin RoBBRT Peel. 

When Sir Robert Peel made his 
emphatic declaration, on resigning 
the government in April 1835, that 
his nitnre life would be spent in the 
House oi Commons, he was, perhaps 
unconsciously, establishing one of the 
landmarks by which the present age 
will be distinguished from its prede- 
cessors. His prophetic promise em- 
bodied the conviction of a statesman 
pre-eminent in the wisdom which 
studies the signs of the times, that 
herei^r the popular or representa- 
tive branch of tne legislature, regu- 
lated no doubt, to a great degree, by 
the will of the monarch and the 
theoretical right of veto of the peers, 
will be the really influential power 
in the state. 

But Sir Robert, at the same time, 
exhibited no slight amount of self- 
knowledge. Looked at inferentially, 
that decUration shewed that he had 
formed a correct estimate of his own 
position and powers. Sir Robert is 
an ambitious man, but his ambition 
is of a high and honourable charac- 
ter. He covets fame, and a niche in 
the history of his country, more than 
personal rank or dignities. His am- 
bition is not that which would be 
satisfied, though it has been flattered, 
by having two queens as his volun- 
tary ^eBts, with an earFs coronet 
glittenng in the distance. Yet to 
one who with a manly independence 
points continually to the origin of 
nis family such distinctions might 
count as something. Sir Rol^rt 



the ear and swaying the passions or 
prejudices of that assembly. Of thai 
art Sir Robert Ped has obtained the 
masterv. Therefore he acts wisely, 
with the examples of Pulteney and 
Chatham before him, in not auttting 
a sphere where his trinmpns are 
certain, and where the amount he 
mav store up of good for hisconntnr, 
and lame for himsdf, is incakttlabfc. 

Sir Robert Peel is indeed the mst- 
ter-spirit of the House of CommoBs. 
Shiel or Aiacaulay may be more Iwil- 
liant, may approach more neariy to 
the ideal standard of oratory ; Lord 
John Russell iday excel in delict 
tact, in the skilfm pointii^ <tf party 
allusions, or the unpedantic inniaioD 
among them of philosophical dedse- 
tions; Lord Stanley may have 
brought the keenest intellectual pow- 
ers more ably to the service (A po- 
litical passion; Mr. Roebuck vmy 
have used the wef^ns of sarcasm 
and invective with more recklessnes 
and effect; each of these may, in 
some separate quality, excel Sir Ro- 
bert Peel ; but no public s^waker, be 
his eloquence, his tact, his Ic^csl 
power, or his moral energy ana po- 
litical earnestness, what it may, sur- 
passes him in the one great wi, the 
constant object of his enorts, of ewr* 
cising influence over the House of 
Commons. 

To gain this power he sacrifi ce s 
much. Glimpses of an enthusiasde 
temperam^t, of a poetical relish, of 
ambitious aspirations, of enlaiged 
views of the destiny of man, have 
been given, at intervals long distant, 
in his speeches, enough to aoew tiiat, 
had he chosen to persevere in the 
more ornamental and flowery paths 
of oratory, his ascendancy mi^t 
have been of a different kind. But 
as it is, looking to his reportc^i 
speeches only, wmle vou admit their 
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pbcejroQ have a steady, ijerseyering 
pnnoit of tbe ohjeei in view, a oon- 
ilaiit reproductbn of the opinions it 
if denred to inculcate on the andi- 
tATT, an adroitness in pressing their 
kaown prejudices into the service, 
sad 8 general plastici^ of sentiment 
lod Ume, wbiki render it less sur- 
pnsiBg that one so indifferent to the 
channs of oratory should have at 
lost secured its solid advantages. 
Hii object is not so much to be 
deemed a great orator as to preserve 
bis diameter as a practical statesman, 
tf the two are incompatible in the 
oMnoa of the great mass of common- 
piaee minds, he gives up the attempt 
to attain tbe one reputation, in order 
toseeuie the other. He never, or at 
lost vefy seldom, leaves the level of 
tbe avera^ nnderstandiu^ of the 
House. I& chooses his subjects from 
those which most occupy the minds 
of the mercantile and agricultural 
nembers. His illustrations ave for 
the most part utilitarian. They 
pnnt to positive certain advantages, 
or warn oi equally certain nusch^. 
He will sometimes remind you of the 
eoortitntional fiction that each mem- 
ber is the r^resentative of the whole 
people, bat fie well knows the truth 
» oUierwise— that, in fact, all the 
rival interests in the country are ar- 
ryed against each other in the House 
of Commons, and that they are now 
» nearly equal in power that pre- 
ponderance of concession would be 
ratal to some, while it would unduly 
exalt others and make them too 
powarfbl. H^ice the vagueness of Sir 
Boberfs annnnciations of policy, tiie 
empty pompoaity of his declarations 
of principle, the verbose incondu- 
aiveness of his whole speeches. How 
can a man even strive at high elo- 
(|vteiice, whoee political fate condemns 
him to play snch a part ? You can- 
not get nd of the difficulty by a 



Robert knows his men, and qpeaks 
to them in the language they un- 
derstand. The Commons are to him 
a large jury, and he manages them in 
the sj^int of an advocate. 

This reflection of all objects save 
that of obtaining influence over the 
House of Commons has necessitated 
a constant sacrifice of consbtency in 
opmion. Sir Robert has been the 
leader and mouthpiece of his party 
through singularly chequered and 
dian^g events. He lea their op« 
position to Emancipation; he led a 
great portion of them in their sup- 
port of that measure. He was again 
at the head of their reunited forces 
in the struggle against Reform; he 
was the expounder, if not the origi- 
nator, of their conforming and con- 
serving policy when the Kelbrm-bill 
had become law. In the long and 
glorious campaign of tbe Conserva- 
tive minority against Whig ascend- 
ancy, who more eloquent or more 
apparently sincere in denouncing the 
policy of the administration than Sir 
Robert Feel ? He comes into office 
with an overpowering majority, in 
which there is a large mftision of the 
mercantile interest, and his first act 
in power is to adopt those porti<m8 
of the Whig measures which would 
rally the mercantile influence round 
him, without utterly compromising 
the avowed princi^es and interests of 
his own party. These are historical 
iacts, but they would not be intro- 
duced in this paper, which is not in- 
tended to be political, did they not 
diredly bear upon the character of 
Sir Robert PeeFs public speaking. 
His speeches when in opposiUon, and 
those made while he has been in 
power, differ in tone. The former 
are full of that ardour of assault 
which is natural in a man leading his 
party on to victory, and whose only 
duty is to destroy ; the latter breathe 
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as the leader of a party wliich, 
though shaken in 1829 and agam m 
1880, had within itself the e&mente 
of pennanencj, it was necessary that 
he should stand forth as the unoom-^ 
promising advocate of ^eir then opi- 
nions. When, as their leader, ne 
seceded fVom some of those opinions, 
he strenffthened his own position hy 
translbrnng their &ith from the Cfpi" 
nion to the man. Haying thus ac- 
ouired power, having spread his 
fame fiur and wide for practical 
statesmanship, he turns round and 
says. Henceforth I will he tree to 
propose my pkns. You may sup* 

Sirt them or not as you choose, 
eanwhile, the same disorganisation 
of por^ was, hy the same causes, 
effected among his opponents, many 
of whom learned to adopt the cry, 
'* Measures, not men," and, at the 
same time, to look for those measures 
to the man whom they had been 
used to denounce. When ''H.B.** 

Published his print of Sir Robert 
*eel, with picksjre in hand, maeadam- 
iarng his own road by breaking up 
parties into fragments, he hit out a 
great truth. 

Sir Robert Peel's speeches are an 
index to his career, not merely in the 
opinions they convey, but m their 
quality and tone. In the whole of 
his eurly parKamentary hfe, indeed, 
up to within the last fifteen years, 
they look chameleon-like, the hue 
that prevailed among his party. They 
were arguments, sometimes elaborate 
and founded on logical deduction 
(for Sir Robert, with all his mystifi- 
cation, can be logical when he likes), 
sometimes temporary and founded on 
utilitarian considerations, sometimes 
the sudden growth of his dexterity 
in debate, but always arsuments in 
support of a certain set of principles 
marked out, not by him, but for 
him. Yet, even in nis most uncom- 
promidng harangues, if he could gain 
his object without directly pledging 



Pluaket that be had hisMlf folt it 
neoMsary, in deference to the freUnp 
of the people, to prefoee his motioa 
by a proclamation of his attaduncot 
to the Church of EngUmd. ""U;** 
said he, ''Mr. Plunket folt how im- 
portant would such a declaratkNi bsi 
on account of the influence whidi 
religion has ovtr the minds of the 
people of England, was not that rea- 
wa enough why religion should not 
be Idt out of the question r* Thus 
the duty of the Church in the spi- 
ritual government of man was mads 
to depend first (m Mr. Plunket*s de- 
claration, and secondly on the feeliofi 
of the people of England. HadthoH 
feelings been the other way, ihat 
was an end of the obligatkm. Such 
ad captamdum arguments abound in 
the early speeches of Sir Robert, 
they are also to be found in his hte 
ones. It is a common trick with hia, 
and his supporters are so pleased at 
the tempttfary triumph it yields, thai 
they overlook the lurking weakncM 
of principle. 

Now it was while engaged in thii 
species of adyocaey that Sir Robert 
reel's style as a speaker was formed, 
and he has never wholly discarded dM 
habits he then acouired. Without 
going the length of doubting the sm* 
cerity of Sir Robert Peel in his early 
character of Protestant ckampkn, 
one may be permitted to esttnwte the 
degree of his fervour. We are sot 
sitting in judgment on his politiesl 
clMuacter, but inquirii^ into the 
causes of his style of oratory ; and, of 
all eloquence which is not mere scho- 
lastic exercise, a degree of cnthusiam 
is a necessary condition. Now it is 
not easy to associate the idea cf 
sincere earnestness with the spe eche s 
made by Sir Robert Peel in his cha- 
racter of advocate of the Conserva- 
tive party, althouffh they by ne 
means encourage tue suspicioii of 
deliberate insincerity. It is not 
necessary that you should remind 
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oortoni eourte, Mid whoM ingeatthy 

WM«t work to find good reMouior 

il, and ammmits in its defence. 

Iliey Are uke an elaborate tddreai 

spokem from a brief. Thej are rery 

iogenions, veir conTincmg, yery 

powerful; eouid only baTe been 

adhrered hj a man of first - rate 

tale&ta, and who oould oommaad 

s^ sttbjeet he touched upon: but 

they are deficient in tme elo- 

qiieDce. Tliere is ncme of that lofty 

rnong^t whidi follows a reliance on 

. high principle. On the contrary, 

they eschew i>rinai|^es, and fight the 

f battle on details. There is a want of 

-% "heart*" iii them. There are none 

I of those sndden touches which stir 

t the souL They appeal to the think- 

~{ ing fiKnlty, not to the moral nature 

i or the passions. The language is 

oofiect, nay, fiiultless, without bsing 

powerfuL The illustrations are apt 

ff, and serviceable, but dry. There is a 

.' want of that warm colouring which 

r an ardent q[Hrit infuses into a fa- 

t Toorite theme. 

I Sir Robert's speedies against the 

Bdbrm-bfll, though falling very far 
short of the high eloquence so im- 
posing a theme might hare inspired, 
were more concentrated and vigorous, 
beeaose there he was more in earnest 
He had alreadf made himself the 
most distinguished man in the old 
HoiBse of €k)mmons. His ideas, his 
ifinatrations, were all associated with 
a slate of things very different from 
that whkh was threatened while that 
great struggle was proceeding. It 
waa, therefore, natural that he should 
yicw with real alarm the prospect of 
»]>tter a tabvmon of those esta- 
*w>hed habits of thouffht on which 
■soa inflnenee was founded. At that 
**»« bU ^iras fear or despair in the 
^■■Mn^ of the friends of constituti- 
^swl gorenunent. Hope,— the first 
IftQiBpting of that statesDUUship 
which btt since shaped out the art 
of ruling the new as formerly the 



and since he has assumed power al- 
most on his own personal responsi- 
bility; these reflect all the defseU 
ascnbed to the earlier ones, but much 
inereased; in consequence of the 
greater personal restraint imposed on 
him and the more extended political 
insineerity required, as he seems to 
think, bjr a statesman whose nosition 
amidst rival parties obliges nim, in 
(under to gain his objects, to be oa 
good terms with all. 

If posterity shall decide to rank 
Sir Kobert reel among great men, 
he will rather be class^ among the 
statesmen than among the orators. 
He may be talked of with Walpole, 
but not with Pitt or Fox. Oratory 
is a severe and exacting art Its 
object is not merely to excite the 
passions or sway the judgment, but 
also to produce models for the delight 
or admiration of mankind. It is a 
study which will not brook a divided 
attention. The orator speaks ru^y, 
at long intervids, during which he 
saturates his mind with nis subiect, 
while casting it in the mould to wnich 
his taste guides him, as being the 
most calculated to enhance by its 
charm the intrinsic worth or beauty 
of his thoughts. Like the poet, he 
works either from love of his tbem^, 
or in the anticipation of triumph. 
But the exigencies of modem political 
warfare have called into being a class 
of public speakers, whose enusions 
fall as far short of those of the pro- 
fess^ orator in permanent beauty 
as they excel them in immediate 
utility. As the character of the 
House of Commons, remodelled under 
the Reform-bill, has become more 
business-like, so the most popular 
and powerful speakers there are those 
who, rejecting the beautiful, apply 
themselves to the practical. Elo- 
quence has become a positive element 
of power. A party leader is com- 
pelled to enter with almost e(|ual 
energy into the most trifling as into 
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aim at, or fall short of acquiring, the 
divine art which, harmonising lan- 
guage till it becomes a music, and 
shaping thought into a talisman, 
gives a man the right to be called an 
orator — stands forth, conspicuously, 
Sir Robert Peel. We have already 
said that he sacrifices much possible 
fame as an orator, in order to secure 
substantial influence as a statesman. 
Some may be prepared to combat 
thb; to say that Sir Robert Peel's 
inherent mediocrity is such that he 
could not, if he would, have rivalled 
even the most distinffuished of living 
orators, much less the mighty dead. 
But it is difficult to suppose that a 
man pf such high and such varied 
attainments, one in whom the scho- 
lastic fervour has sunived amidst 
the uncongenial pursuits of a stormy 
political life, one who, as for instance 
m his speech at Glasgow, and in some 
few of his speeches in Parliament, or 
at public places, has breathed the 
purer atmosphere of poetry and phi- 
losophy; it is scarcely possible to 
believe that, had he early devoted 
himself to the study and imitation of 
the greatest models, to the perfection 
of style, to the discriminating choice 
of language, he could not have ele- 
vated nimself as an orator to the 
highest rank. No ; Sir Robert 
PeeVs aim is different Plis political 
weight depends on his power or charm- 
ing or influencing the House of Com- 
mons. He has studied political opi- 
nion xmtil even its minutest shades 
are made palpable to him. They are 
all more or less represented in the 
popular assembly, and there he dis- 
plays hb knowledge of all their 
wants, and avails himself, concealing 
his purpose, of all their rivalries and 
prejudices. Not one but finds, from 
time to time, an echo in the speeches 
of Sir Robert Peel. His caution, 
and, at the same time, his determi- 
nation, are so well known, that the 
slightest hint he lets fall as to his 
purposes is instantly caught up. 
One cause of the breathless attention 



clearly explain himself when he 
pleases, so no man can more adroitly 
wrap up his real meaning in an on- 
intelli^ble involvement of words. 
Sometunes a sturdy Radical, or an 
indiffnant agriculturist, determines to 
catch the eel by the tail and electrify 
him. He puts some plain, direct 
question, and demands an answer. 
You Uiink Sir Robert must now be 
fairly posed, his veil must be rent, 
parties must soon resume their nM, 
nabits, for he must say something 
positive on which a war-cry can be 
raised. He rises, leans forward on 
the table, playing with his glasses, 
or puts his hands under the tails of 
his blue frock-coat ; and, in the most 
open and candid way, declares his 
determination to answer frankly the 
question that has been put to him. 
This is satisfactory, it propitiates. 
All are on the md vive. There b 
hushed silence ; aliheads are stretched 
forward in expectation of the an- 
nouncement of policy. Perhaps Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palnieraton 
exchange a glance or smile of in- 
cr^ulity, for they know their man. 
MeanwhUe the soft, bland voice has 
poured itself forth, its fiiintest txme 
fieard in the most remote como', 
the bearing bespeaks a ^1 conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of the daty 
of the moment, the face wears the 
placid expression of innocence. Ton 
are fairly prepossessed for such a 
man. But what is he saying ? B^ 
that cheer from Mr. Cobden and his 
Sancho, Mr. Brig^ht, he appears to 
have said somethmg pleasant to the 
manufacturers. But that roar of de- 
light from the other side? Oh, he 
has conyulscd the country gentle- 
men by some well-timed compliment 
to agriculture. Another cheer, more 
general, is the reward of some pomp- 
ous maxim of the public good. It b 
clear the house has warmed to him. 
The more kindly they entertain, the 
more candid grow the speaker*s tonesi 
the more earnest is he to do the bert 
which the state of thinirs allows. An 
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tbni led the vanoaa parties into a 
mental me2^, be winds up with an 
"^upon the whole," leadW, with 
pompoiu affectation of resolve, to a 
declaration of what he means to do, 
which, in fact, comprises — in an art- 
fal woof of phrases, sounding, but 
bodiless — almost every thing that he 
does not mean to do. Meanwhile he 
\m skilfully diverted the attention of 
all &om the real point at issue, to 
their mutual jealousies and asperi-. 
ties. Ten to one he sits down 
^smidst loud cheers,*' having uttered 
much, but avowed nothing. It may 
be asked, how can such a body be so 
transparently cajoled ? The answer 
is, It is done — done every day, in 
ahnost every speech ; and, the more it 
is done, the more they seem to like it. 
If Sir Robert has acquired, by long 
itady and practice, the art of leading 
sad mouldbing to his will a body of 
severd hundred intelligent men, be 
may be pardoned if the matter of his 
^eeches be not first-rate. The cha- 
ncier given already to his earlier 
^^eeches applies to his later ones. 
NeiUier the thoughts nor the lan- 
guage ever rise above the level of 
eommcm sense. They are not of that 
ambitious character which invites 
eritidsm. They are political ma- 
Dceuvres and purposes put into lan- 
guage, because a free constitution re- 
quires that the people shall be parties 
to the policy of statesmen. The dif- 
ference between Sir Kobert Peel and 
other statesmen is, that he does not 
thinV in pablic, does not invite the 
public to think with him. He forms 
his plans out of the elements of 
thought lie finds in the House of 
Commons, and trusts to each party 
Iflnnff the ingredient it has separately 
onticnbuted to the hash. 

A stranger to the House of Com- 
mons, who, having heard of Sir 
Bobert PeeFs influence there, had 
WQodNeA Kme ideal portmt of a 
?;wat orator, wooJd i^ixredly be dis- 



of a complete scheme of policy, nor 
any one ruling idea with which his 
own views and political sympathies 
could associate. The style he would 
pronounce inartificial ; not that there 
IS no attempt at construction, but 
that the speech is so crowded with 
extraneous matter and the speaker 
has so many ends to ^in, that a per- 
fect plan would be impossible. He 
would complain of verbosity, of re- 
petition of ideas, nay, whole argu- 
ments, in different words and then 
imperfectly expressed, of a pervading 
pretension to something very pro- 
lound which constantly tails short of 
accomplishment. Of the action used 
by the speaker he would be tempted 
to say that it was neither modest as 
becomes an unassuming reasoner, nor 
commandmg as ought to be the action 
of a great orator. He would see at 
one time a pompous solemnity lead- 
ing to nothing ; at another, the most 
trivial postures of every-day after- 
dinner conversation usherinjB^ in the 
most important topics. His elbow 
resting on the table before him, while 
his pointed finger shakes ominously 
at his opponents, and one leg is crossed 
over the other, the posture of a man 
laying down an argument to a femi- 
liar friend; or, his thumbs buried 
in the pockets of his capacious waist- 
coat, while his coat is thrown back 
ostentatiously, as some foreigners do 
to shew their fine velvet linings ; ori 
as is more commonly the case, his 
hands hidden under his coat-tails, 
while he stands much as he might with 
his back to a fire,— these are not ex- 
actly the positions or gestures of a 
great orator. 

But, on the other hand, whatever 
the defects of Sir Robert Peel, when 
his speeches or his actions are looked 
at critically, you cannot fail to ad- 
mire his ease and self-possession, the 
thorough knowledge he has, even to 
the minutest details, of every subject 
he undertakes, the adroitness with 
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Thibs ifl ft kind of savage luxury, 
however gorgeous and costly, which 
perfectly assimilates with savage life, 
and where the eye may pass at one 
glance, from the pampered inmate of 
the palace to the wild-heast in the 
wooos, without any sense of inomsis- 
tency to the mind. This may he 
remarked, more or less, with all ori- 
ental nations. The Indian prince is 
in keeping with the tiger in nis jun- 
gle, the liussian nohle with the hear 
in his forests. But it is a different 
and very strange sensation to find 
yourself in a country where inward 
and outward life are at variance; 
where the social habits of the one by 
no means prepare you for the rude 
elements of the other ; where nature 
is wild, and man tame. This is con- 
spicuously the case in the north- 
western part of Russia, where a 
German colony, although lords of 
the soil for hundreds of years, are 
still as foreign to it as they were at 
first; having ori^nally brought a 
weak ofiset of civilised life into a 
country for which only the lineal 
descendants of the savage were fitted, 
and having since then rather v^e- 
tated upon the gradually impover- 
ishing elements they transplanted 
with them than taken root in the 
gradually improving soil around 
them. Life, tnerefore, in this part 
of the world passes with a monotony 
and security which reminds you of 
what, in point of fact, it really is, 
viz. a remote and provincial state of 
German society of the present day. 
Both the inclinations and oceupa* 
tions of the colonists confine them to 
a narrow ran^ of activity and idea. 
The country is too wild, the popula- 
tion too scattered, the distances too 
great, the impediments, both of sc^ 
and season, too many for them to 
become acquainted with the secrets 
of the wild nature around them ; or 



know as little of what goes on ib the 
huts of the natiTe peasantry, or ia 
the forest and morass haunts of tlie 
native animals, as if tb^ were 
stran^|ers in the land, instead of aii 
nropnetors. It is, therefore, aa we be- 
tore remarked, a strange and most im- 
pleasant feeling, while spending your 
days in a state of society which par- 
takes of the securitv and ease of the 
present day, to be suddenly re- 
minded by some accidental circian- 
stanoe of a state of nature whkk 
recalls the dang^ and adventure of 
centuries back. 

It was early in the spring, after a 
Jong and veiy severe wintar, when 
the earth wasjust sufficiently softaied 
to admit its stock of summer floweia, 
though not sufficiently wanned to 
vivify them, that the garden beloi^- 
inff to a country-house atuated m 
thu part of Russia had beeome the 
scene of great activity. Hundreds 
of leafless plants and shrubs, whidi 
had passed their winter in the dark- 
ness and warmth of the house-cdlar, 
were now brought out to resame 
their short summer station, and lay 
strewed about in various groima, 
roughly shewing the shape of uie 
bed or border tney were to occupy. 
The balmy air had also snmmoiied 
forth the lovely mistress of the man- 
sion, a delicate flower, more unsailed 
to this wintry land even than thorn 
which lay around her, who weot 
from one plant to another, reoqgidB- 
ing in the leafless twigs the beantifol 
flowers which had been, or were to 
be, and shifting and re^ifting tWr 
places on the frc^ bare earth tiO 
they assumed that position whidi ber 
taste or fimey appioved— jost as a 
fine London or Pads lady hm^ lie 
seen in a jeweller's shop shifting ber 
loose diamonds upaii a ground of 
purple velvet into the order in 
whioh they are to be finally set. A 
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jMuiger one ddi^icd to ibiok ber- 
idf 80( wbikLioii, an enonnoQt dog, 
tbe liviiig image, in fize, eolour, a&d 
gentloieM, of Yandyke^s splendid 
nastiff m bia picture of tbe cbildren 
of Ciuurlea L, lazily followed their 
st^a, patting up bis buge bead 
waeDever a child stooped b^rs, and 
kying himself inTariably down ex- 
actly where a flower was to be 
plantad. 

After spending some time in this 
occupation, and having at length 
marked out tbe summer- garden to 
their satisfaetion, the party turned 
tbeir steps towards the bouse, where 
aMne beds, dose under the windows, 
hsd been planted the preceding 
erening^ 

^ Lion, Lum I " exclaimed the 
ekkst cbUd, *' you should know bet* 
ter than to come across the firesh- 
nked beds,** shewing us a track of 
laige, clumsy footmarks, which had 
gone directly oyer it. " Yes, look 
It the miscnief you have done, old 
dog, and be ashamed of yourself; 
bat keep off now ! keep off! for Lion 
via presmg forward with all his 
irdgbt, snuffing at the prints with 
quick-moving nostrils. The lady 
stooped eagerly over the animal. 

"Tbeae are no dog's footprints,** 
abe said; and then, pointing to 
more dbtant traces further on, ** No, 
oo. Oh, this is horrible ! And so 
freA, too. A wolf has been here I" 

Slie was right; the footmarks 
w«e very different from a dog's — 
teger and coarser even than the 
tefteat dog*8, longer in shape, and 
'•Hix a deeper indentation of the ball 

«C ibe foot It was truly a painful 

wd afearful feeling to look at that 

w, <m which tbe hand of man had 

"■•^^ 80 tecwitly employed, now 

wwd over by the feet of one of 

«Jt most aavage animak that exists ; 

^ tbe bidy ar«w back diuddering. 

Aiid Louies, for that was the cou* 

*?» name, shuddered too, if not 



n«ver rest Mttly there aflain. Aai^ 
the children, they both lodtcd terri- 
fied at first, chiefly beeause tbeir 
elders did, and then each acted ac- 
cording to the character within bar — 
Olga, ue elder, holding quietly by 
her mother's band, and afraid even 
to look at the footprints, though ap- 
proaching them docilely when she 
was bidden ; while little Miss Con- 
stance, unscrewing her rosy face from 
its momentary alarm, trotted with 

at glee over the fresh<-raked bed, 

Jhted to make the most of a pri- 
vil^ usually forbidden her, and 
discovered new wolfs steps in all di- 
rections as fast as Lion made them. 

They now called mmuc of tbe work- 
men, who instantly confirmed tbeir 
vaxUct. 

"This is an old w(df, Prawr" 
said a rough, long-haired, shrewd- 
looking old pessant, scrutinisbg the 
tracks with Indian-like closeness and 
sagacity — *'this is an old wolf, he 
walked so heavily; and here's a 
wound he has got to this paw, who 
knows when, from some other wolf, 
or maybe firom Lion, — I dare say 
they are acquainted,*' pointing out to 
the party a slight irre^larity in the 
print of one of tbe hmd feet, as if 
firom a distorted claw. *^He was 
here the be^ning of tbe morning, 
Uiat I can see.** 

" But where was Lion ?** said the 
lady, eagerly. 

"I went to the mill, Prauery at 
sunrise, and took Lion with me, and 
by tbe time we got back the beast 
must have been off. I saw tbe old 
dog snuffing about, but the heavy 
dew would stop any scent TW 
wolves are hungry now, tbe waters 
have driven them up together, and 
the cattle are not let out yet. He is 
not far off, either ; we must keep a 
sharp look-out. An old wolf like 
ih]g will ]^owl about for days toge- 
ther round tbe same place tillli^ 
picks up something.** ized by VjOOg IC 
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lookiiu; iraet of brushwood, which 
formed the frontier to an immense 
morass, about a werst off. ** Never 
fear, old Pertel and old Lion will 
take care of the little Preibu. PoOe 
achtige ! nothing at all, not a hair on 
their heads, shall be hurt, bless 
them!" 

" Yes, yes, good Pertel," wid- the 
lady, with a nod and a smile, to the 
rough creature, ^I know that. But 
under our very windows ! — I never 
knew them come so near before." 

^Dreist vote ein wolf — bold as a 
wolf," said the phl^matic head- 
gardener, a German ; ^* that's an old 
proverb." 

They now returned to the house 
with minds r^idy to take alarm at 
any sight or sound. The cousin 
knew not how much there was or was 
not to fear ; and, though the lady did, 
the voice of her maternal anxiety 
amply made up for all the si- 
lence of her imagination. The cliild- 
ren, of course, were not slow in 
catching the infection; and, what 
with fear and what with fun, there 
was no end to the wolves that were 
seen in the course of the next four- 
and-twenty hours. Any and every 
object served their turn : sheep, 
foals, and calves; old men and old 
women; stunted trees in the dis- 
tance, and round grey stones near ; 
net to mention innumerable articles 
of furniture in various comers of the 
house, all stood for wolves; not 
only successively, but over and over 
agam. Lion, however, was the 
greatest bugbear of all, and the good 
old dog could not jmsh open the 
door, and come lazily in, with all his 
claws rattling on the smooth par' 
quite floor, without settin^^ the cmld- 
ren screaming, and startling the two 
ladies much more than they liked to 
confess. 

But this state of thinflm wsm fiu% 



well as by da^, were now every 
evening pnncUliously dosed; and 
one .door especially, next Louisa's 
bedroom, at the end ci a loi^ cor- 
ridor which communicated vmh an 
unfinished addition to the house then 
in progress, was always eyed with 
great distrust. It had no means of 
Slutting whatsoever. Nightly a bar 
was talked of, and daily fcNrgottea; 
but " Dreist wie ein topl/T sounded 
in Louisa's ears, and she pushed a 
heavy box firmly against it. 

Several days passed away, and the 
episode of the wolfs footprints wis 
almost forgotten, when suddenly a 
scream and a shout were heard from a 
kind of baking-house within view of 
the windows. Lion started up from 
the cool drawing-room floor, where 
he lay stretched at full length, and 
leaped out of the open window. 
Workmen from the new building 
rushed across the lawn, each witn 
such implements in their hands as 
they had been working with; and 
out of the baking-house, followed bj 
a lad, sprung an immense wolf. At 
first, he bounded heavily avray, and 
was evidently making for the wood ; 
but Lion came close npon him, over- 
took him in a few seconds, and at- 
tacked him with fury. The wolf 
turned, and a stniggle began. For a- 
while the brave doe was alone ; each 
alternately seemed to hang mth 
deadly gripe npon the other, and 
yells, and snorts, and sharp howls, 
filled the air. But now the fore- 
most of the pursuers reached the 
spot ; dog and wolf were so rolled 
togetJier, that at first he stayed his 
blows; but soon a terrible stroke 
vdth the hatchet was given, — ano- 
ther, and another. The animal re- 
linquished the dog, tried to tun 
upon the man, and soon lay dead at 
his feet. 

MftAnwhilp. fhA liulififi finom the 
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tfaejr would split the skull asunder, 
wide open. Nature could hardly 
shew a more repulaive-looking crea- 
ture—one which breathed more of 
Ae ferocity of the wild-beast, or ex- 
cited less of the humanity of man ; 
and, as Louisa looked down at the 
HfdesB carcass, all lean, starved, and 
time*wom, with ghastly gashes, where 
lite every nerve had been strained in 
defence of that life which God had 
given it, entangling doubts came 
over her mind of the justice of that 
Power which could make an animal 
to be hated for that which His Will 
alone had appointed it to be. But, 
fortunately for her, she came from a 
land where, with all its faults, the 
stone of sophistry is not given for the 
bread of feith ; quickly, therefore, 
came that antidote thought, which all 
who seek will find — the sole key to 
tU we understand not in the moral 
world — leaving only a pardonable 
pity for a crwiture bom to hunt and 
be hunted, ordained neither to give 
nor to find quarter, and to whom 
life hud apparently been as hard as 
death had been cruel. Poor beast ! 
It was a savage wolf all over ; rough, 
coarse, clumsy, and strong; the hair, 
or^ rather bristles, dusky, Aviry, and 
♦Ki« - and not one beauty abiout it, 
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except, perhaps, those long, white, 
sharn teeth, which had dra^vn so 
muGh blood, and were now tinged 
with that of the fine old dog. Lion 
lay panting beside his dead enemy, 
the blood tricklu^ doAvn his throat, 
oa which the wolf had fixed a gripe 
'w^h life could not long have sus- 
tained. 

The whole history was now heard 

?^^ the lad. There had been bak- 

^ that morning in the outhouse, 

**i W went in to light his pipe. As 

« blew np the ashes, he saw a great 

wnmal close beside him. In the 

kV,be mistook it for Lion, and put 

oot his hand ; but it rose at once 

1^ him with an action not to be 

fflisaken by » native of these climes, 

^ vhich he screamed as loud as he 

fiooldjfor hw breath stood still, the 



and he held un a grim limb where 
an old wound had turned the claw 
aside. ** He got this in some of his 
battles; many a foal yet unborn 
would have felt it this summer.** 
And the old man stroked the dead 
animal with satisfaction. 

They now all left the scene of bat- 
tle, and refreshments were given to 
those who had assisted at it. Olga 
proposed giving the boy, who was 
still all trembling with fhght, a glass 
of sugar and ^vater, this being what 
the ladies of this country invariably 
take when their nerves are shaken; 
but her mother suggested that a glass 
of brandy would he much more to 
his taste ; and accordingly he received 
a dose, which not only restored the 
courage he bad lost, but lent him a 
large temporary stock in addition. 
Lion, too, was well cared for, and 
immensely pitied. The wound on 
his throat, which was too close under 
his own long tongue to be reached by 
it, was washed with certain balsams 
with which this country abounds; 
after which, the old dog employed 
himself in slobbering over various 
rents and scratches in more accessible 
parts of his body, and finally went 
fiist asleep, which the children hoped 
would do him much good, and, for 
about two minutes, spoke over him in 
whispers, and went round him on 
tiptoe. 

Since the day of the footprints, 
the lady and her cousui had care- 
fully refrained from any subject 
connected with wolves, or wild-beasts 
in general ; for tlie children's ima- 
ginations required to be studiously 
tranquillised, and even their own 
were quite lively enough without 
additional stimulus. But now no- 
thing else was discussed ; every thing 
was apropos of wolves; and some 
acquamtances from a distant part of 
the country', coming in for the even- 
ing, the whole tunc was passed in 
telling wolf anecdotes. 

The fact of the animal being dis- 
covered in the bakuig-house was 
80on explained ; for it appeared that 
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tJM same bench on whkk the imok- 
ii^ bread was laid. Scarcely had 
aha turned her back, wh«n an enor- 
mous wolf sprang in, took no notice 
of the screaming children, but 
ttiatched a loaf from the bench. The 
mother, hearing screams, hastened 
back, and as she reached the door 
the wolf bounded out of it mth the 
hot bread in his jaws. ^ I have 
heard the old woman ofWn tell the 
tale," said the speaker; ^^and she in- 
variably added, ' And so I loet my 
biggest loaf, but never was there a 
guest more welcome to it.* " 

Another time, a kitchen-maid, 
whose office it is to bake the common 
rye bread, was carrying the hot 
loaves, towards night, across the 
court, when she met a large animal 
whom she mistook in the dark for 
one of the huge cattle-dogs. But it 
rose upon her, and she felt the claws 
upon tier bare arm, ready, at the 
*next moment, to slit the skin, as is 
their wont, and rend her down. In 
her terror, she crammed a loaf into 
the creature's jaws, and he made off 
with the sop, perfectljr content. 

Upon the whole, it is very difficult 
to procure information about the 
wolfs habits, or even tidings of its 
depredations. The common peasant, 
who alone knows any thing about the 
animal, is withheld by superstition 
from even mentioning the name of 
icolf; and, if he mentions him at all, 
designates him only as the " old 
one, or the " grey one," or the 
" great dog," feeling, as was also the 
case in parts of Great Britain with 
regard to the fairies, that to call 
these animals by their true name is a 
sure way to exasperate them. This 
caution may be chiefly attributed, 
however, to the popular and very 
ancient belief in the ^^war wolf;''* 
not a straightforward, open-mouthed, 
plain-spoken beast, against which the 
cattle may plunge, and fight, and 
defend themselves as best they may, 
and which either wounds or kills its 
prey in a Mi and ferocious way ; but 
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wedcneaa and decrraitodei wHk dt* 
moniacal power and will, which all 
nations wno have bdiered in hare 
most unjustly persecuted and moifc 
naturally hated, — ^in other words, a 
bad, miserable old woman kagmd 
body and soul with Satan, who, nndv 
the form of a wSr wolfy pandyaee tl« 
cattle with her eye, and from, whom 
the slightest wound is death. Be 
this as it may, the superior int^- 
gence of the upper daaaea b to thb 
day occasionally puzzled to aeeonnt 
for the fate of a line young ox, who 
will be found in the momm^ breath- 
ing hard, his hide bathed m foam, 
and with every sign of fiif^t and 
exhaustion, while, perhaps, only one 
trifling wound will be diacovered 
on the whole body, which swells and 
inflames as if poison had been in- 
fused, the animal generally dying 
before night. Xor does the mysleiy 
end here; for, on examining the 
bod^', the intestines vrill be found to 
be torn as with the claws of a wolf^ 
and the whole animal in a state d 
inflammation, which sufficiently ac- 
counts for death. 

This same superstition also fiivours 
the increase of this dreadful animal, 
for the peasant has a strong feeling 
against destroying a wolf; says that, 
if you disturb them, they will disturb 
you, and generally attributes the loss 
of bis fold, or of foal and mother 
together (a too frequent occurrence) 
to the plunder of a wolf's nest by his 
less superstiUous neighbour. Never- 
theless, the destruction of their yonng 
is the oaly way in which an efficient 
warfare with the wolf can be carried 
on, and the provincial government 
of this part of Russia wi^y bestows 
a small reward in money lor eveiy 
pur of wolfs ears that is brought to 
the magistrate of the district; thus 
setting up one powerful passion in 
the human breast against another. 
But superstition has the best of it at 
present, and, perhaps, in the long 
run, is the better thmg[ of the two. 

The wolves make theur nests usaally 
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bdng dragged together in a gmall 
boUow, or under a juniper -bnsh, 
wbere the young wolves lie with 
great jaws, whkh opoi wide at the 
aiigfatest nmse, like the bill of a 
young bird, and equally dispropor- 
tionaCe to their siae. it is at this 



that the wtdves are the most 
rapacious and dauntless, defying 
danger, and facing daylight to {hto* 
yide prey for thev young. In old 
times, if tradition is to be belieyed, 
the abduction of peasant childr^ 
for the young wolves was a thing 
of no uncommon occurrence, so 
that the fiither of a former day 
had aa little chance of rearing all his 
diildren as the farmer of the present 
his foals. But now, with the culture 
of the land, and the gradual mcrease 
of farming stock, a favourable change 
has taken place, and the recent in- 
troduction of sheep especially has 
Bitrred a great accommodation to 
both parties. Nevertheless, the wail 
of a poor peasant mother for a missing 
child is sdll raised from time to time, 
though the widely scattered po- 
pulation, and the remote situation of 
•ingle villages, on that account more 
exposed to such depredations, allow 
OQiy the occasional echo of such dis- 
tress to reach the cars of the upper 
cht me* . The peasant also is an un- 
eoniBiiinicative being; the slave of 
one set of foreigners, the subject of 
another, and oppressed by both, he 
shuts up his mouth and his heart, 
and cares little to divulge the more 
s«crod sorrows of his life to those 
who are the aurora of almost every 
other. 

The evenmg viators, however, re- 
l»ted a vs-onderful instance which had 
^je^^rred under their own knowledge : 
-A peasant child, just able to trot 
*»otte, and as such left to trot juat 
^•^nere it pleised, was carried off un- 
P^^rved and unJmrt by a shc-w<^ 
^« her nest at some distance. Tbe 
Toong wolves, however, had ja»t 



length reached the £ence of a remote 
field, vhere it was picked up by a 
labourer and bronght to the house 
of the narrator. But the innocent 
child had suffered terribly, and bore 
upon its tender body such marks of 
the wolTs den as would, so long ai 
it lived, sufficiently attest an others 
wise ahnoet incredible hct Thtf 
young wolves had forborne to devoof 
their prey, but they had ta$ted it! 
the skm of the forenead was licked 
raw, all the fingers were more or less 
iigured, but two of them were sudced 
and mumbled completely off I 

This tale was now followed by an- 
other more tragic and eoually true, 
having taken place only tne summer 
before upon a neighbouring estate, so 
that the lady of the house, her beauti- 
ful brow contracted, and her voice 
lowered, related it herself to the 
party. A woman, whose husband, 
being a bailiff or something of the 
kind, lived in a more comfortable 
way than the usual run of peasants, 
thouffh still classing as a peasant, was 
washmg one day belore the door of her 
house, with her only child, a little girl 
of four years old, playing about 
dose by. Her cottage stood in a lone- 
ly part of the estate, forming almost 
an island in the midst of low, bog^ 
ground. She had her head down in 
the wash-tub, and, hot and weary, 
was bending all her efforts to com- 
plete her task, when a fearful cry 
made her turn, and there was the 
diild, clutched by one shoulder, in 
the jaws of a great she-wolf, the 
other arm extended to her. The 
woman was so dose that she grasped 
a bit of the child*s little petticoat in 
her lumd, and with the other hand, 
screaming frantically, beat the wolf 
with all her force to make it let go 
its hold. But those relentless jaws 
stirred not for the cries of a mother 
— that gaunt form cared not for the 
blows of a woman. The animal set 
c^ at full speed with the child, drag- 
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mother's presence, and, so long as slie 
clung, had not uttered a scream; 
but now the little victim felt itself 
deserted, and its screams resounded 
through the wood. The poor woman 
rose in a moment, and followed over 
stock and stone, teaxing herself piti- 
ably as she went, but kno¥ring it not ; 
but the wolf increased in speed, the 
bashes grew thicker, the ground 
heavier, and soon the screams of the 
child became her only guide. Still 
she dashed on, frantic with distress, 
picked up a little shoe which the 
closing bushes had rubbed off, saw 
traces of the child's hair and clothes 
on the low, jaffged boughs, which 
crossed the way ; b^t, oh I the screams 
grew fainter, then louder, and then 
ceased altogether ! 

" The poor mother saw more on 
her way, but I can't tell what that 
was," said the lady, her voice choked 
with horror, and her fair face stream- 
ing with tears. Her hearers did not 
press to know, for they were chilled 
enough already. *^ And only think," 
she continued, " of the wretchedness 
of the poor, afflicted creature when 
her husband returned at night and 
asked for the child. She told me 
that she placed the piece of petticoat 
and the little shoe before him, but 
how she told him their great misery 
€rod only knows ! she has no recol- 
lection. And now you don't wonder," 
she added, ^* that I shuddered at seeins 
those footprints ;" and she shuddered 
affain. ^^ Sometimes I am in terror 
when my children are longer out of 
my sight than usual, and fancy every 
person that approaches me is diargcd 
with some dreadful announcement; 
but Grod avert this! mistrust is 
wronp." 

With these words the circle broke 
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mij^ht have imagined they were en- 
vying them that calm, cool drive. 
But thev envied them not; thejr 
honourMi all that was good in this 
strange land, and pri^ all who 
were good to them ; but a sense of 
solitude huuff heavy ujKrn them in 
the society of others, which only the 
solitude of their own could dispel 
Thev had much, also, to say to one 
another, which a native of these 
dunes could not ccnnprehend, or 
would not like. Not that they said 
auffht that was strange, or wrong, or 
unkind; but they spoke as thev 
thought, and they thought unlike all 
the world around them. So they 
lingered beneadi tliat beautifiil light, 
talkinc; calmly of what was peauiBr 
in their lot, yet not complaining of 
the evil, but rather extracting the 
good ; and they spoke, too, as those 
speak who have no time to lose, bat 
rather much to recover, plainly, ear- 
nestly, and touchingly, because so 
truly; each seeking to give know- 
ledge of her own mind, and comfort 
to that of her companion. And from 
that which concerned their own hearts 
individually they soon passed on to 
that which concerns every heart that 
beats ; and thoughts came which all 
have heard, but not all have listened 
to — thoughts which are locked to 
some, checked to others, and not even 
breathed fk^ly to the most kindred 
spirit, except at those moments, few 
and fleeting, which favour their ut- 
terance and suit their sacredness. 
They discoursed on the wonderful 
economy of happiness in a world full 
of woe ; how, the fewer the joys, the 
higher the enjoyment, till the last 
and highest of all, true peace of mind, 
is found to cont»n every other. And 
then they spoke of t£e blessing of 
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lay the sleeping eflfigy of her wakinz 
sek The eldot, composed, cool, and 
orderly ; with pale cheek and smooth 
bair; the limbs straight, the head 
gently bent, the bed-clothes lying 
lumimed upon the regularly heaving 
chest; all that was beautiful, gentle, 
and meek ; looking as if stretched 
ont for a monumental effigy. On 
the other side, def3ring all oraer and 
hniBting all bounds, was the little 
Constance, flushed, tumbled, and 
awry; the round arms tossed up, the 
rosy face flung back, the bed-clothes 
pushed off, the pillow flung out, the 
nightcap one way, the hair another ; 
all that was disordierly and most love- 
ly by night— all that was unruly and 
most winnings by day. 

**Conie, my lovely one, mamma 
will set all to righUl" And, with 
a few magical movements, which the 
yonng mother's hand best knows, 
the head was raised up, the limbs 
anoothed down, the little form ad- 
jpsted into a fresh position, and, with 
sighs and smiles, and a few murmur- 
ing sounds, th3 blooming creature 
was £ut asleep again. 

"Only think, that poor woman's 
child was the a^e of Constance ! " 

/" Don't think of it^ said Louisa, 
" it will haunt your sleep ;" and she 
ied her coosin to her room through 
the children's, where they parted lor 
the night. 

^ You need not shut the children's 
door, nor any as ^ou go along ; the 
honse is oppressively warm, and 
Constance is hot" 

Looisa came through two halls 
and down the corridor, looked at the 
door into the new building, and re- 
membered that the bar had again 
heen forgotten ; pushed the box again 

np, and then went into her own room 

and shut Uie door. 
The night, as we have described, 

was oneM ^ose which seem too good 

to be passed in sleep. Louisa was 

ttd and serious, and all without and 

within tempted her to watch. But 



How long this lasted she knew not, 
some hours it seemed, when she was 
roused by a sound in the adjoining 
unflnished buildinff. At first the 
drowsy senses paid little attention, 
and dozed on; but again she was 
roused louder and louder, and, start- 
ing up, she shook off sleep, flew out 
of beo, and, opening the door, looked 
into the dark passage. To her 
astonishment the door into the new 
building was half open ; she ad- 
vanced to shut it, when again a noise 
made her turn her head in the op- 
posite direction ; and there — oh, Hea- 
vens 1 the poor girl's blood froze in 
her veins— there, stealing down the 
passage, its back towards her, was — 
a wolf! An exclamation of horror 
which burst fVom her lips disturbed 
the animal ; it turned, and the light 
from the half-open door shone on its 
green eyes ana white teeth as it 
sprang upon her. "With one con- 
vulsive bound Louisa cleared the 
threshold, dashed her door to, locked 
it, barred it, flung a chair against it, 
and, this done, stood in a state of 
agony for which no words exist. 
She seemed to see all in a moment ; 
herself safe, but those children — 
those childreu! not a door closed 
between them and those dreadful 
jaws ! She was stupified Mith terror, 
and a strange, dinning sound, like 
her heart's own throbbmg, filled her 
ears, and shut out every other sense. 
''^Dreist wie ein Wo\f! — Dreist wie ein 
Wol/r she repeated twice, mecha- 
nically; and tnen, forcing herself 
from the fainting, trance-like feeling 
that oppressed her, she thought for 
one moment that she would follow 
the wild-beast. Her hand was on 
the lock, but she looked round for 
some weapon of defence. There waa 
not a thmg she could use,— not a 
stanchion to the window, not a rod 
to the bed. Then she listened at the 
door, and distinctly heard the tram- 
pling claws on the boards. The 
aninud was still dose to her door. 
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Fxw peraoos in Uuf ^mmtty ever 
faeari, fewer ftill wevld care to 
know, modi sbent Uffo Foeoele. 
fome of the denbent of ^e Alpha 
Road may, perfasjM, be aware that 
their ehmam^ enbarban dietriot de- 
rived its ckencal name from one of 
the most unfortimate whins of the 
eeeeBtric Itatiaii. Some maj re- 
member having met him as ^a haanter 
of Murray's shop and of literary 
parties ;** others may have heard or 
read of him in the memoirs of con- 
temporary writers, who designate 
him as ^^ one of thisBe animals who 
are lions at first, but, by the tfans- 
mnlatkm of two seasons, become, in 
rerokr .coarse, bores." 

It k iar otherwise Vidi his country- 
men. The repntstion of their exiled 
hard rises at every stroke of the 
hoar. Every line of his inedited 
writings is treasnred up in careful 
ecBtjoiis ; several men of distioffuished 
abilities have long been coUeeting 
mnterials for his bioeraphy ; and we 
most not be surprised ere long if we 
see a depntation from Uie various 
Italian states to the parish of Chis- 
widt, requesting to be allowed to re- 
move Fo9cok>'s T^muns from their 
lowly grave, to be deposited, with a 
pomp nwMre worthy of the author of 
T%e Tombs, by the side of Maechia- 
velh and Alfieri, in the Pantheon of 
Santa Crocc. 

♦K^i^"" instance, at least, we have 
«*e old adage inverted, and, whatever 
»ay be the estunstion of Ugo Fos- 
wio in this his adopted country, he 



is certainly a prophet m his own 
natrrelana. 

There are many reasons, indeed, 
why Foseolo sbonld have been, at 
the utmost, an object of idle curios- 
i^ and transitorv interest in this 
country. Ugo Fosoolo arrived in 
Eaglaaid with a most enviable cha- 
racter, and under peculiarly favour- 
i^le circumstances. He was pre- 
ceded by Uttle short g£ a hero's 
repntatioB. A patriot, conspiriBg 
a^^dnst a decrepit oligarchy at Venice, 
a thotions repubhoaa, diving into all 
the extravagances by whi<£ Italians 
were made to wink at the shameful 
spoliatien oi thehr coontrv ; a volun- 
teer in the Cisalpine ranks, a soldier 
and a demagogue ; a sullen/roiuitfiir; 
a redoubted tribune, at war with all 
manner of govemmoit, dreaded by 
friends and enemies, withdrawing for 
a season in the abstruse lucubrations 
of unwieldy scholarship, or pining in 
wanton indolence at the feet of a tyrant 
beauty. Such was Foscolo when he 
first appeared among the circles of 
this town, still hesitating between a 
weary exile*s life and the dagger of 
Ortis. 

He was received in England as a 
confederate. He had fought Britain's 
cause even whilst wearins Napoleon's 
uniform. He had refined his nomact 
to the throne befbre which roonardbs 
bowed and trembled. He had stood 
aloof f^pom the crowd, unmoved by 
threat or bribery ; and his dignified 
silence had called back a blind multi- 
tude from servile kiolatry.t 
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Nor was this all. He came into 
this country as a gifted bard, a pro- 
found schouur, a very popular writer. 
Fame had even exaggerated the 
merit of productions, which were 
then hardly known to English 
readers, the real beauties of some of 
which will probably remain a sealed 
book for them to the end of time; 
to appreciate his literary character ' 
was beyond their power. Like Al- 
fieri, lumber a great soul than a 
powerful mind, deep, not vast nor 
fertile; bred up with classic taste, 
occupied with Greek and Latin trans- 
lation, but early brought into the 
midst of an innovating, revolution- 
ary age, obeying, almost unconscious- 
ly, the ^eral current of thought, 
in a vain hope of reconciling the 
correctness and chasteness of the old 
school with the warmth and ex- 
uberance of the new ; Foscolo was 
ever reining in his imagination and 
paralysing his forces, shewing only 
by glimpses the superioritv of his in- 
tellect, without ever fulfilling the 
true mission of a leading mind. 

Satisfied with having won the fa- 
vours of fame bv a short courtship of 
somethmg less than 300 lines — with 
having poured out his soul in the 
glowinff pages of his Venetian hero, 
the auUior of / Sepolcri and lacopo 
Ortia was sinkmg into disappoint- 
ment and inaction, to die in distress 
and bitterness of heart. Sometimes 
in his inordinate love of improfitable 
erudition he would make a show of 
classical lore, with almost puerile 
vanity ; sometimes he would toil, 
with a deplorable perseverance, at 
the mechanical construction of a few 
lines, which afterwards, in utter ex- 
haustion, were left unachieved. 

But he landed in England in the 
flower of unbroken manhood. The 
days of active life and political 



Hospitality is a public as wdl as a 
private virtue; nay, more, in pro- 
portion as the prof^resB of dvilua- 
tion, the macadamising of roads, and 
floor-carpeting of country inns, en- 
able the wanderer to carry his home 
in his purse, the duties of the re- 
ception of strangers devolve on the 
state at large; and the share Uiat 
every citizen takes in Uiem is more 
often the result of his political sym* 
pathies than the effect of his chari- 
table feelings. 

Englandhas, in all times, laid the 
highest claims to this patriarchal 
benevolence towards the houseless 
stranger. Every letter in the laws 
of the country seems intended as a re- 
futation of the old Latin adage,— 

" Britannot bospitibnt feros." 

From the despotic ruler of sixty mil- 
lions to the starving organ-grindEer and 
broom-girl, the land of refuge is equal- 
ly open to all. As at the &mou8 Carni- 
val of Venice, dethroned kin^ dis- 
graced viziers, and bankruptfinanc- 
lers, may be seen jostling eadi other in 
the London streets. The peo]^e are 
equally anxious not to be found in 
the rear of such liberal institutions. 
A letter of introduction to an £ng- 
lisliman is a bill at sight on his 
kitchen and larder. 

An exile of Foscolo^s character 
and capacities needed no other ea» 
couragement. An open field in 
which fair play should be granted to 
his talents, a community blessed with 
unbounded freedom of opinion, in 
which he might equally vindicate his 
political principles and honourably 
provide for his subsistence, and a 
drcle of friends to cheer him in his 
struggles and rejoice in his suooesa, 
a new home, a new father-land, in 
which he might, as it were, be bom 
again, and start on a new sphere of 
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try d]8(»def8, ww yet imperfectly 
nnderatood. Continaital people were 
IS yet imfiuiiiKar objects in the 
streets of London. Woe to Ugo 
Fosooloy who mistook curiosity and 
Uomtii^ spirit forgennine sympathy 
aod anection! j^w many of the 
liring generation may remember how 
eaf[erly he was sought out, flattered, 
cajded, led from one to the other of 
the m^ty coteries of that eyentful 
^tL* It wonld have turned a far 
steadier head than Fosoolo, who had 
9o little soberness and discretion in 
his composition. This was the first 
instance on record, and, roost pro- 
bably, the last, of a foreigner kuled 
by English kindness. 

A fish astrand could scarcely be 
more out of his element than Fos- 
eok> amid the fashionable circles 
amongst which he was so suddenly, 
and, to say the truth, so uncharitably 
exhibited. Indei)endent of his " ba- 
boon-like ugliness,*^ a fault more 
unpardonable in thb than in any 
other Christian country, he must 
hare appeared little less than a 
sayage in society where *' manners 
maketh man." For awhile his so- 
cial Bolectsms, as well as his glaring 
eyes, unkempt whiskers, and scjueak- 
ing Toioe, may haye passed as piquant 
oddities, and- even afforded a pleasing 
contrast to the prim stiflhcss of the 
French royalist emigrants, who had, 
for the last quarter of a century, 
monopolised the boon of English 
ho^tality, — ^men "who had su&red 
losses,** and could only be eloquent 
on that doleful subject. But it could 
not be long ere Foscolo's eccentrici- 
ties anpeaxed not wholly untainted 
with ilr-breeding. 

How, indeed, could it have been 
othenrise? A mere boy when he 
left the xuiiyenity, where the Je- 
suits taogbt him more Greek than 
ToannerB, his military and dema- 



There was an epoch, and we seem to 
be scarcely aware of it, when people 
on the Continent were ashamed of 
the behaviour, no less than of the 
name, of a gentleman. Blackguard- 
ism was the order of the day. At 
the head of armies, in the council- 
house, in every branch of adminis- 
tration, the manners of a getuTarme 
were universally to be met with. 
We need only read the familiar con- 
versation of such heroes as Augereau, 
Lahnes, and Massena, or even of the 
crowned heads, Murat and Buona- 
parte themselves, to be aware at 
every word of the sphere of life from 
which most of them sprang. Bom 
of a good family, and by no means 
dead to aristocratic feelings, Foscolo 
might, perhaps, have soon got over 
that low-breu assurance, which was 
not indigenous in him, and attuned 
himself to that staid and measured 
quietness that smoothes down all as- 
perities of individual character to a 
uniform pattern of gentlemanly de- 
meanour. But Foscolo had been ir- 
reparably spoiled by his own country- 
men. In their veneration for men 
of genius sod valour, the Italians 
exceed even the most transcendant 
ideas of Mr. Carlyle's Hei'o -Worship, 
Like the Fakir in the East, a pc«t 
in Italy is a being on whom the Spirit 
of the Ijord has lighted. His sallies 
of downright madness are fits of di- 
vine inspiration. Indeed they do 
not believe in the existence of genius 
unless it be revealed by some traits 
of very absurd eccentridtv. This 
privilege Fosoolo enjoyed d fovirance. 
Every thing in liis tone of voice, in 
his violent gestures, in his change- 
able moods, in his impetuosity and 
intolerance of contradiction, seemed 
intended for an illustration of the 
classical est Deus in nobis. 

In England he thought, perhaps, 
that an equal, or even more, uncpia- 
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ttared at him as he ^'UuBtered tnd 
iputtered, and screamed like a pig 
with the knife in his throat." They 
•tared at him and marreUed, ana 
said nothing, but, ''after two sea- 
sons," they voted him, "in regular 
course, a bore." 

His politics, also, were soon found 
at variance with those of his earliest 
friends. As an implacable enemy of 
the usurper Napoleon, he was greeted 
in England by men of all parties; 
but as a foe to Austria, as a victim of 
the Holy Alliance, and a dreamer of 
Italian independence, he began to be 
looked upon as a dangerous utopiast, a 
raving enthusiast, an incurable Radi- 
cal. The English seem destitute of 
all power of abstraction — they can- 
not put themselves in oth^ people's 
situation . Their veneration for tneir 
own free institutions is equally ex- 
tended to all powers that be. Their 
horror for revolutions is nairow- 
minded and indiscriminate. They 
are for universal conservatism. The 
Pope or the Emperor of Russia are 
as sacred in their eyes as Queen Vic- 
toria, her lords, ana bishops. A Pole 
or an Italian aspiring to tlic enfran- 
chisement of his country is no better 
than a rebel. No matter how much 
he may adhere to their own views of 
Church and State, no matter how 
stanch an aristocrat he may be at 
the depth of his heart; — no matter 
— he is an enemy to the statits quo — 
he is an innovator, a conspirator, 
and it is only among the most rant- 
ing Radicals and the most enraged 
Chartists that he can hope for amity 
and brotherhood. How it would be 
with them if Czar Nicholas could 

fftrrison the Tower of London widi 
is wild hordes of Cossacks, — if he 
had power to shut up their printing- 
houses, to break into the sanctuary 
of their homes, to open their letters 
at the Post-office (ahem!), to treat 



bkanngB with whicii liSe k ffmetened 
at Wjumw or MilaB,— thqr Bever, 
perhaps, thought it worth their whik 
to consider.* 

One resource oidy remained stiH 
for Fotoolo in his litersiy cafiacity. 
It was thai in England, in every 
•ease (^ the word, the coiden aseof 
literature, and he brou^ his taTcBti 
into a mart where they couM not only 
be folly appreciated, but also tuned 
to a more profitatde account than a 
his own lethargic Italy. The iigiit 
with which his solitary star ihooe 
at Milan or Florence, where it eovkl 
scarcdy fear a comj^etitioQ with tk 
unprineipded Monti, was, indeed, 
partly eclipsed by the blaae of the 
glorious cluster which was then tt 
its aeoith in the sky. But even by 
tiae side of Byron, Scott, Moofe, tad 
ITalhttn, Foeoolo could be under no 
apprehension of being unnoticed « 
undervalued, and the friendly acco- 
lade with which he was saluted tt 
Murray*s at once enlisted him in the 
very first order of the Uterary cha- 
racters of the age. 

Only it might be questioned bow, 
at first, in hu destitution, he ooaU 
make his talents availaUe to tbe 
world and to himself. He was induced 
to- write for some of the peiodiod 
works. In Enghsh he could not 
>vrite or think, nor could his Italian 
be translated. He was, therefore, 
compelled to lay down his thongbts 
in French, a language with whicb 
he was never thorotwuly aoqnaintei 
and for which he always evinced a 
most unequivocd abhorr^ioe; aod 
his eompositiODs, which were, aod are 
still, read with universal adraaration, 
were merely a translation of traaaia- 
tion, and had thus undenone a pro- 
cess after which the author hiiiaeli' 
might have found it difficult to re- 
cognise his own primitive coacep- 

*^ " Digitiz6dl)y tiOOgte " "'— 
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tore was then at a {ffeoadcim. Bjron, 
HoUbottse, and a hundred othcrt, 
had raised it to a height of fiuihion 
H) which, in later years, it hiw been 
nperseded by the more fresh and 
copious productions of German ge- 
nius. A course of lectures on the 
literature of Italy, delivered in Ita- 
Hin by Foscolo, in 1823, was worth 
to its author lOOCtf. in one season. 
The lecturer gazed at his crowded 
indience, and pocketed his gold with 
UDszement. He made no allowance 
for the fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances ; he was not aware of the 
exertions of too partial friends in his 
hebalf. He saw in that brilliant 
cirde of smrkling ladies and per- 
filmed cavaliers omy as many docile 
and willing pupds. He could not, 
OT only too late, comprehend how 
the attendance of one half of his au- 
dkon was merely the effect of a 
hndly but undisceming patronage, 
of the other half, the result of a poor 
▼sttity of aopearii^ to take an in- 
terest in what they did not under- 
stand.* He did not reflect that there 
were not at the time ten persons in 
England capable to follow him in his 
recondite disquisitions, abstruse and 
inaccessible as th^ must have been, 
even independent of the additional 
difficulty of the language in which 
they were delivered— and that those 
few were, perhaps, sufficiently pre- 
sumptuous to think they needed no 
fchooliug from him. He never fore- 
saw that ere the end of the course 
Ws splendid circle of hearers would, 
from sheer weariness and discou- 
ragement, have dwindled to those 
"oiosen few" vrho froze the orator's 



heart in his bosom, and allofwed him 
no hope of mnsterhig a new audience 
for the next season. His gold dai- 
Bkd him. He fancied he had dis- 
covered an inexhaustible mine. The 
next season beheld him a bankrupt 
and a beggar. 

We would not take upon ourselves 
to assert that Fosoolo in all instances 
shewed himself possessed of that com- 
mon sense without which, talent of 
the very first rank is but a two-edged 
tool, a dangerous and lamentable 
gift. The success of his lectures, 
and the other golden dreams of 
his editorial speculations (in which 
he was encouraged by eminent 
booksellers), too early flattered him 
that his fortune was secured; but 
we would contend Uiat many a 
sounder mind would have £9und it 
difficult to withstand the seduction 
of that sudden smile of prosperity. 
Foscolo was intended for a man of 
action and strife: ease and fortune 
unnerved and demoralised him. Had 
he landed in England obscure and 
unfriended, had his energies been 
roused by want and adversity, he 
would have carved his way through 
all obstacles, and made his own de- 
stiny. As it was, bewildered by a 
first gleam of ephemeral success, 
lulled by the calm security of the 
haven into which Fortune rocked 
him, he onlv thought of enjoying an 
opulence which he fancied ne had 
found ready made. He was soon and 
roughly awakened from his dream, 
ind^, but disappointment was not 
so easy for him to brook as de- 
spondency.f 

It was fatal, we repeat, that the 



* The disenchantment came, though but too late. ** I might have lived and 
BHgfat still do so, by giriog lecttires in Italian. The first course, in 1833, produoed 
tlbout 10001. But my soul was humbled, and I would sooner die of sorrow and 
kog«r than bring myself once more to shew my face, giving lectures before a set of 
people who do not understand me, and some of whom attend from idU curiodtti of t^" 
Vkg a strange animal, tome from g demire of bestowing their almi upon bim."— Letter to 
Vimish Buiso^ L<md&n, Septembers 3th., 18«6. An Italian gentleman now residing in 
\jcsftA.otv,\\ieftignor Ctrlo Goo«al<», L.L.D. of the University of Pairs, gives, w© u»- 
dmUad,m aooual course of J«ct«re8, in Italian, on Italian literature, with better 
tueoniarv «nee#M tbtin FoccoIa 
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well-meaning liberality and hospi- 
tality of the English people should 
be exercised in favour of a man, who 
could but misconstrue it into an ho- 
mage due to the superority of his 
mind and character ; and it was still 
more fatal that his friends, either too 
soon thinking he had been amply 
provided for, or too easily repulsed 
by the haughtiness, stubbornness, and, 
we almost said, fierceness of the man*8 
manners, with but few exceptions, 
abandoned him to his evil genius, 
and suffered him to pine away in 
want and obscurity, and to die bro- 
ken-hearted. The building of the 
Digamma CottagCy the sumptuous 
banquets to his numerous friends, the 
hundred extravagances of a man em- 
barrassed with the conceit of a sud- 
den affluence of wealth, and which 
were so soon to lead to distress and 
humiliation, were but the result of 
that improvident kindness whose zeal 
frustrates its object, hastens and ag- 
gravates the very evil which it most 
strenuously strives to avert.* 

But it is full time we should give 
some account of the works which 
have been placed at the head of this 
article, and to which we have already 
referred, and largely quoted from, 
without mentioning mem. 



The first of these was pabtisbed at 
Venice two years ago, mtended as 
a complete collection of Fosoolo's 
works, — such, that is, as could be 
allowed to be printed under the 
Austrian government ; for it is well 
to observe that Jacopo OrtU, his 
three tragedies, and other writings 
containing direct or indirect allusi(su 
to political matters, though they 
have been suffered to drcuUte for 
many years throughout Italy io re- 
peated editicms, are now placed under 
the interdict of the poucc, together 
with one half of Alfieri's tn^edies 
and other works, equally familiar to 
every schoolboy in the country. It 
will easily be understood that an 
edition undertaken under such re- 
strictions must be any thing but per- 
fect; yet it is not without int^est, 
especially on account of a large col- 
lection of the author's letters at the 
end of the volume. Hicse docu- 
ments were chiefly furnished by £• 
de Tipaldo, a gentleman who had 
been tor many years collecting ma- 
terials for a life of Foscolo, but who 
seems now to have abandoned his 

?ro^ect The work is edited by 
»uigi Carrer, a Venetian poet of 
very fair reputation, who has jwe- 
fixed to the volume a biographical 



* Few persons are acquainted with a circumstance which may, to some extentjostiiy 
what otherwise appeared sheer extravagances in Foscolo's life. Foscolo bad a familT. 
and was building for hia posterity. *' Here I had a home of mine, a library, a com- 
petent subsistence, and, finally, a DAucnTER. But now, after audden and unforeseen 
circumstances, nothing remains to roe but this child, whom her father's misfortooes 
have deprived of her own inheritance. She was born in Flandera* whilst for some 
suspicions of that UoiiJieart§d but ast'headed Murat, then governor of Paris, I was 
shut up in one of the fortresses of that city. The child was then in its inlmocy, wbea 
1 was ordered to the camp at Boulogne; but 1 was under no uneasineta on her 
account, for her grandmother was rich aud took care both of the ehild and its mother. 
In Italy, in 1805, 1 lost every trace of them, and never heard of them till aboat tea 

years ago, on my arrival in England, I found and the child with her grand. 

mother, who, during her lifetime, took care of her and provided for her educatioa. 
The old lady, dying in 18^, bequeatlied to my daughter about 3000/., which sob 
was, with my consent, invested by the executors in leasehold estataa in the vicinity 
of London, consisting of three small cottages, which, kept in good order, were let £k 
100/. and more yearly, besides the larger villa which I built in the Italian style, after 
my own taste, with classical omamenu, with firroves and frardens, eJeffantly furnished. 
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tmay on the author. It is not, as 
yety such a life of Foacolo as pos- 
terity may require, bnt it is, never- 
theiess, widely superior to Count 
Peechio*s performance on the same 
subject* both for the light it throws 
oa the circumstances of Fo6colo*s 
lite, and for a more £ur and equit- 
able appreciation of his good and 
bad qiuuities. 

The oth^ publication to which 
we would refer was undertaken un- 
der the care of F. Mazzini, an Italian 
gentleman of distinguished abihties, 
residing in London, on whom the 
right honourable the Home Secretary 
ban lately conferred not a little no- 
toriety in this country. Mr. Maz- 
zini was already extensively known 
throughout Europe as the originator 
of " Young Italy," a sect, a faction, 
or whatever else it may be, — an idea 
to which the kindred associations of 
Young France, Youoff Poland, Young 
Switzerland, and, iinally. Young Eng- 
land, owe, if nothing else, at least 
their hopeful appellation. 

The work we alluded to was 
printed at Lugano in 1844. It fills 
up the blank which the jealousy of 
^e Austrian police had occasioned 
in the Yenetian edition, and contains 
a series of poHtiod writings intended 
as an iUostration of the life and 
times of Ugo Foscolo. These firag- 
in^ts^ some of them highly inter- 
esting, have been supplied by the 
^ Hberulity of the Marquess Gino Cap- 

!■ poni, Enrico Mayer, Pietro Bastogi, 
«ud that " gentle lady, Q. M. M.,** 
^*»^ perwsts in her desire to remain 
^ujonvmouB, renouncing the glory 
^•^™» her ^Usinterested and unwea- 
^^J*^ devotion to Foscolo would re- 
-**^2ct on her name. 

J 'J^e object of the editor is pro- 
^^" ■'^Jmed in a warm and eloquent 
"^?^fce. Mr. Mazzini has long che- 
^^^>W the hope of being able to gi\e 
8 a He of Foscolo, *| free from, the 
i ivbich have arisen from n^- 



Of these charges u^inst Foscolo 
as apublic man but mtle is known 
in England, neither is it necessary 
that we should long trouble our 
readers about them. Up to the year 
1814, the epoch -of his emignitk>n, 
Foscolo was by the univerMlity of 
his countrymen pointed at as the 
ftefftt-tid^ii/ of a patriotic hero. Warm 
friends he had, and bitter enemies; 
but these latter, such as Monti and 
other literati of the old school, could 
only meet him on the literary arena. 
As a man and as a citizen, the in- 
domitable spirit of the Cisalpine sol- 
dier-poet had power to crush a whole 
host of those base, time-serving 
court-minions. It was only after 
his departure from Italy, when his 
disasters ought to have commanded 
the veneration of all parties, and si- 
lenced all his opponents, that foul 
doubts and obvious calumnies were 
raised against the unhappy exile, 
which, dthongh silently belied by 
the instinctive sense of equity of the 
multitude, still could not be openly, 
palpably counted in a country where 
the discussion of such subjects is 
matter of high-treason. 

" They charged him," sums up Mr. 
Mazxini, " with hayiog fled from Italy 
for debts, or because he had sold his 
connivance to the Austrian governmenf, 
and ofl^ered the co-operation of hia pen 
to sanction its power and promote its 
views, and, as bis agreement with the 
hated Austrian rulers began to be bruited 
at Milan, he withdrew himself from the 
indignation or his countrymen, who would 
not nave failed to visit his apostasy with 
the opprobrious names of 'traitor' and 
' spy. They accused him with having, 
with a view to acquire fame among 
strangers, dictated to an Englishman 
(Sir John Hobhouse) a book severe in 
its censure of others, immodest in its 
praises of himself; then, with having 
coined and forged two manuscript letters 
of Petrarch, which he imposed on Lord 
Holland as autographs, with a view to 
extort money fiom his patron and snf- 
frftffA frftm th« ouWic; finalW.with havios 
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time, had not the daily increase of 
Foecolo's fame roused the animad- 
version of some mean spirits, envious 
even of the honours tribnted to the 
memory of the dead. Amongst these 
mutt l)e numbered N. Tommaseo, a 
man who has written many volumes, 
but who, notoriously inconnstent in 
bis political and moral principles, 
seems unwilling to allow any other 
the credit for those virtues to which 
ho has no longer any right to aspire. 
The documents laid before the public 
bv Mr. Mazzini triumphantly clear 
Foscolo from all similar calumnies, 
and justify the estimation in which 
he was ialways held amongst us, as a 
hot-headed and violent, but eminently 
upright and generous character. 

The causes of his emigration from 
Italy are sufficiently stated in a letter 
to his fair friend "Q. M. M.," dated 
from Milan, February 20, in which 
he very unequivocally declares h im- 
pel f free from all debts, and although 
not in very affluent circumstances, 
still above absolute want. Again on 
the eve of his departure, March 3l8t 
of the same year, he found himself 
still sufficiently rich to send his fa- 
mily in Venice a check for 400 francs ; 
and when, several years afterwards, 
he was again charged with having 
left accounts unsettled with a book- 
seller at Padua, he ordered a legal 
inquiry to be made, from which, 
after due examination of the books 
of the firm, it resulted that Foscolo 
did not remain in debt one farthing. 
In that same affectionate letter to 
his family,* and in two much longer 
letters, one to the Austrian general, 
Count Ficquelraont, the other to the 
supreme magistrate at Zurich, written 
almost immediately on his first land- 
ing in England, he states and deve- 
lopes, at full length, the reasons by 
which he was impelled to bid his 
country a lasting farewell. 

" He had never/' he says, *• been 
willing to give his oath to the French 
governinaut, and was equally reuolred to 



and sereral passages io other writingi 
to the same effect, leave no doubt ai 
to the noble feelings by which that 
choice of the miseries of exile wu 
actuated. 

But the most important, the mo* 
comprehensive, the most interesting 
of these documents, is Uie iMn 
Apologftiea written towards the end 
or 1826, to the editors of the Diobm 
Cammedia in Padua, in conf^tatioa of 
some reports which had circulated to 
the disparagement of Foseolo's re« 
putation, especially oonceming bis 
pretended forgery of Petnrch's let- 
ters, and of his imposition on the ere* 
dulitjr of Lord Holland. 

This letter, of above 145 pages, is 
written in the manly and impai- 
^oned style which characterises Fw- 
Colo's prose works ; and some of iti 
passages can rank by the side <^ the 
most glowing pages of Jacopo Or^ 
or of the thundering language with 
which he fearlessly bade defiance to 
the successful Buonaparte at the 
Congress of Lyons. In its present 
state, it is but a fragment ; but Mr, 
Panizzi, of the British Museum, re- 
collects having seen it finished, and 
having heard it read by Foscolo him- 
self, " who stopped at every line, 
swore, cried, corrected, and com- 
mented upon what he had written, 
reading and discoursing for more 
than six hours, from eight o'clock 
in the evening till two after mid- 
night, then, in his nightgown and 
slippers, accompanying bis friend u 
far as Regent Street? Thia letter 
was intended as a preface to his own 
edition of the Dmna Cotnmedia* 

In this singular document, written^ 
as it is, in that random and desuitoiy 
style which is remakablc in Foscolo, 
even in his critical essays, often for- 
getting his personal grievances, he 
examinee the political state of Italy, 
past and present, the oonsequcnc© 
of the French invasion, the leEolti 
to be expected from a contmuation 
of Austrian rule, with a calmness of 
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oiilevokiM^ of unworthy adymftries 
did not indeed require such a ¥raete 
of imRstibk eloqaenee. The two 
letters of Petrarch whidb Ix)rd Hol- 
land had submitted to Fo6Colo*s in- 
i^Metion, and which the amanaensis 
(vthe latter had suffered to be mis- 
laid amidst the chaos of papers with 
which his library was invariably en- 
cambered, were reproduced shortly 
ad^wardfi) and the letter of Lord 
HoUaad himself^ the testimony of 
Mr. -Bentley and of other persons, 
leave no doubt as to the absurdity of 
the accusation.* 

Equally contemptible, if not more, 
was the report that Foscolo could 
littve influenced Sir John Hobhouse 
to lavish his praises upon himself, to 
tbe disparagement of his Italian con- 
temporaries. Thia gratuitous as- 
sertion was first ventured upon, as it 
Wears, by one Abate di Breme, an 
mtimate friend of Silvio Pellico, and 
*o this latter did Foscolo, in conse- 
qoence, write a long letter, with a 
^^^^ that it should be communi- 
^^. ,^0 the gossiping Abate, The 
'^^ and unaffected eagerness with 
^»TO T?OQcolo endeavoured to en- 
^li^&I^ and affiliate the rising genius 
^ yomig candidates for fame wati 
Hot among the least qualities of his 
flenerons disposition.f He was the 
»wt to bec<mie aware of, and pro- 
<*«m in his notes to / Sepolct% the 
™yi»^wal marks of a superior 
^■"^ evinced by Manzoni in his first 



iuvenile essays. In the like maaiiar, 
he courted a^ won the affection of 
Silvio Pellico, ere his Francesca da 
ife'mmt had secured this latter a, rank 
amonff the dramatists of his country. 
Indeed, but for a combination of un- 
toward circumstances, Pellico might 
have been indebted to Foscolo for 
his escape from that long series of 
dreadful sufferings which awaited- 
him at Spielberg. Foscolo had 
written from Zurich, offering to 
share his exile's bread with hit 
young friend, nor would Pellico, 
then m very narrow circumstances, 
have refused to join him, had he 
not, only three days previous to his 
receiving Foscolo s letter, entered 
into an agreement with Count Porro, 
of Milan, as a private tutor to his 
children, — an employment in which 
he continued down to the time of 
his imprisonment in 1820. 

Pellico had also repeatedly exerted 
himself as a mediator l)etween Monti 
and his irascible rival, in an epoch 
in which the base spirit of slander 
and discord, so rife in the idle cities 
of Italy, had done its utmost to widen 
the breach, already almost incurable, 
between them. To huii, then, Fos- 
colo, alive to these petty aspersions 
on his fame, more, perhaps, than 
would seem consistent with the dig- 
nity of a truly great man, com- 
mitted the charge of refuting the 
misrepresentations of that scandal- 
monger, the Abate di Breme, re- 



— ^ " Thnt Paduaa editor was not satisfied with what he printed respecting- my 
^^T of Petrarch's letters. He wrote to Lord Holland himself, and, although I 
«*w the letter of my traducer, I received from T^rd Holland a copy of his 



««s»er, 



^strict :^ 



^b permission to avail mynelf of it for a public exculpation. Here is an 



•* 'Holland House, Sept, 16, 18«4. 



t>i^j»x, ° yo^*" private letter to me, you seem to npprebend from that circumstance 
e^^^^ •'^•yoicolo is responsible for their authenticity, that ho either procurt;d tbera for 
>jj^^^perau;idcd me that they wtre g^enuine, and that, if not genuine, they must 
^tto recently forged by others to impose upon him and me, or by him to impose 
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tpecting his interference with Sir 
tfohn Hobhouse's publication. 

" A certain essay on Italian literature, 
published by an English baronet, by 
name Hobhouse, a great friend of Lord 
Byron —an essay which, taken altogetber, 
seems to me well written and honourable 
to us Ttalians, provoked the Abate to at- 
tack me with a thousand accusations, 
amongst others, with having bartered my 
pen to the Austrians ! a charge on which 
the English author, at a loss what to 
think about it, freely consulted myself, 
nearly a month ago, and to which I re- 
plied by stating every circumstance in 
the most straightforward manner, not 
without regretting that the Abate had 
compelled me to prove him a wilful 
slanderer. 

" The Abate now accuses Sir John 
Hobhouse himself ' of having written 
under my dictation,* which will easily 
be proved an untruth. Hobhouse came 
to Italy, as English people are apt to do, 
witJi his book ready made, and gave it 
forthwith to the printer. The bookseller, 
Murray, seeing it turned on topics of 
Italian literature, requested me to glance 
over the manuscript, and handed it to 
me in his own rooms. I ran over it, 
saw my name, and, shutting the book, 
immediately returned it to the bookseller, 
saying, 'That it did not become me to 
^ive any suggestions respecting a work 
in which the author spoke of myself.' 
But the publisher, fearing, at any rate, 
that Sir John, either through haste or im- 
perfect knowledge of Italian, might have 
been inaccurate, and, having, as I be- 
lieve, paid a large sum for the manu- 
script, insisted that tbe book should be 
looked over and corrected, and conceived 
that 1 alone could be able to revise it. 
He applied, therefore, to Mr* Moore (the 
most celebrated of living poets after Lord 
Byron) to urge his request to roe, and to 
Mr. Moore also I gave the same answer 
— especially as I was tlien very busy 
with an article for the Fdinhiirgh Revieu. 
Neither did 1 then know Sir John Hob- 
house, except inasmuch a^ 1 had met him 
nt dinner at a friend's, who had invited 
us both for the express purpose of strik- 
ing up an acquaintance between us, nor 



say what they like, but, tioce Coa^* 
lonieri assures me erery one ia Milsi 
asserts that that work is my ova pro' 
duction, I wished fully to undeceive joo. 
For the rest, the Abate may think nd 
suspect as he likes, but he was rerj' ill 
advised, and ran great danger when b« 
wrote also to Lord Byroo, 'tbat his 
friend Hobhouse bad appropriated mj 
writings to himself;' I would not assert 
that such are his precise words, but sbcIi 
was tlie import or his accusation. I nv 
tbat letter with my own eyes, as veil u 
another of the same Abate to HoliboQae. 
It is a fbur.pege letter, and every syllibie 
intended to denigrate my name. Vet I 
flattered myself that exile, dauger, po. 
verty, and all other evils endured for 
honour's sake, would have sheltered me 
from the enmity of such ns him. 

"The Abate may well say that'ny 
boastings and pretensions have imposed 
upon the credulity of the English;' but 
he is mistaken. It is my consisteiKj of 
opinion, whether right or wrong, ia lO 
ray deeds and writings, which seeored 
their esteem in my behalf; for, ia tbis 
country, political versatility is vtsi(«i 
with utter infamy ; neitlier can taleai, 
wealth, nor rank, in any manner rccoaole 
public opinion to it. Moreover, tkst 
fifteen months of solitude in Switzeriaod, 
and my confinement for ill heallb ia 
England, gave me leisure to stadv Grac^ 
and Latin in good earnest ; for tlie dead 
languages are the first requisite in this 
country for any man aspiring to the 
reputation of a 'scholar, and similar stu- 
dies are here eageiiy pursued by every 
one. My classical attainneats bad, t]ler^ 
fore, the effect of increasing that little 
fame with which 1 landed in England ; 
nor was even this awarded me without 
rude trials of strength, for people ap- 
plied to me now for the interpretatioa of 
Greek passages, now for Latin disserts, 
tions to be inserted in their clsasieal 
journals, now even for inscriptioBS for 
monuments and statues. Even &t tbe 
present day I am amused to see the 
daily requests I receive to furnish tbeffl 
with quotations and inscriptions; as if. 
instead of the poet of The Graces, 1 bad 
become a mere decipherer of old scrawU 
— a luml)ering philologist. .Rnally, the 



As to the work on Fkraa, written 
by F0600I0, out cisym^uiy for the 
sofferers from the odamitieo of that 
eonntrj, and then suppressed, as it 
was pretended through saheenriency 
to the English government, Foscolo 
piTes yery satisactory explanations 
m his Apologetic Letter, In the 
first place he had heen made aware 
that the exiles of Parga, in the ex- 
isperation of misfortune, had de- 
hberstely imposed upon him, and 
induced him to frequent misstate- 
nwota, which, if suffered to appear in 
print, would both have injured their 
own cause, and rendered the testi- 
mony of their advocate more than 
<pi£8nonable. Moreover, the revo- 
ktbns of Spain, Naples, and Pied- 
nwQt, m 1820, had led to the arrest 
(^Rveral persons who were men- 
tioDed in that work as contributors 
ftf important documents, and whose 
ecHjperation with Foscolo on that 
'o^jeet might have aggravated the 
put with which they stood charged 
wwe their relentless judges. These 
»cr«d motives, then, and not the 
Im'Aperies or menaces of the English 
caStnfiet, induced Foscolo to prevent 

tnd, whatever might be tnought in 
Itily on such subjects, we know 
very well that the English govern- 
ment could neither condescend nor 
dare to have recourse to means which, 
in this country, would prove as in- 
effident as they would be unwortiiy 
md pusillanimous. 

" TImm TMMmt I ttUmd to the book. 
•eller (Jo\a Murray), who, baring taken 
upon bf maelf to publish the work, bad 
itpsatedly adfertiied it, although ba 
•ppeared to regret it himwlf, and assured 
He he bad nerer looked even at the 

Ch, SocQ I wu infonned by Colonel 
^«t, a Swiaa gentleman, and by Coont 
wa.Rosa» that many surmised that I 
M tapirassed my work, and, through 
tte intmwmmoa of Lord Castlereagh. bad 
wceired aflople remuneration from tb© 
tttmry of CJreat Britain. I only ,pok« 
^ irith -Lord Castlereagb, indent 
Opened h^fon a large company. A. 
fj hd, iocA limto her fancy to intro- 



riae to anapidoos, whidi ivere afterwards 
strengthened by the suppression of my 
work. What is very certain is, that 
1 never received a farthing for that book 
from any liviog being. Indeed, besides 
the labour of a whole year, it cost me 
300/. for the translator, copyist,'* &o.* 

Here Foscolo enters into particu- 
lars respecting his accounts with 
Murray, concluding that he believed 
to have fkirly settled every difference 
with him. 

Another letter in French to I^ord 
Holland, on the subject of the 

Ohlct on Parga, oated "South 
, 4th March, 1824," perfectly 
agrees with the assertions already 

2 noted, and contains a refutation of 
iscreditable reports drculatmg in 
some English journal (John AvU,)^ 
in which fWolo was absurdly enough 
represented as a Russian agent. But 
time and death have already averted 

?ubiic attention from the events of 
'ar«i, and fVom the persons impli- 
cated in them. 

Fosoolo's controversy with Lord 
Byron is more likely to excite the 
curiosity of our risers, and we 
translate it verbatim Arom the Apolo' 
getic Letter, which is here brought 
prematurely to a close. 

" Lord Bvron acted otherwise. He 
had left in Italy a letter for me, rather 
long and veiy bitter,not so much» indeed, 
towards me, as towards some of his 
friends ; in which he asked, ' How, 
since I bod roused against myself the 
wrath of all the poeta laureate in my 
own oonntry, I could now join the con. 
federacy of poeta laureate m England V 
With tbia be. eeaiplauwtKtbat *l had 
reoanted and abjured my religioua prin- 
cioles, and prevailed upon some book- 
aeller not to publish the works of pro- 
feaaed ath^iata ; that be hoped he was 
not expected to give any account of bia 
viewa ofanotber wocld, but tbat it wiia 
of importaaee for me in tbia 10 remMn 
faithful to my poUtioal owed, and be, 
therefore, advised me to beware of such 
among bia countrymen a« were known 
for masters of proselytiam s^nd apoatasy. 

•• Tbia letter was couched in tertna ol 
gentlemanly irony and Utervy courteajr. 
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t«iM of mtimnBf witli him, md thtt be 
Bbould aMvne towtrdi «m a mtctb toM 
of repnaiHid m if wo htd, Wen very old 
fHeuas. Neither bed I OTer wiitten to 
lun, though I heard tet a letter of mioo 
had reachod hit hande, which wat di- 
rected to some peraoB who shewed me 
one of his dramas (Marino Fatkro)t pre- 
Tiotts to its ai^eanttce befisra the public. 
'When I heard that way letter had aetuslljr 
been Red bj htai, I was bj no Means 
sorrj, ss I perccired frooi hie replj that 
he, without being pleased with or angry 
at my remarks, calmly commented upon 
them. Several months later, another of 
his dramas wa« laid before me, when I 
observed before John Murray, in my own 
hoase, ' that such works should be left 
to be pnbliehed by booksellers who had 
nothing to lose, and were anxious to 
Bake u»eir own way!' Thoee words, or 
words to that effect, I remember to have 
Mpeeted to the same Murray in hie own 
chambers in Albessarle Street, in the 
presence of some of his friends who 
were wont to meet there. How these 
words could reach Brron in Italy I am 
at a loss to understand ; but the curious 
and gossip-picking wretches who en- 
renomed Lord Byron were s legion, snd 
every syllable coupled with his name 
was conveyed to him through the air, 
as if by miraculous agencies. It was 
not long, however, before some light as 
to the restoos of his dissatisfaction with 
me was thrown out by a newspaper 
{The Examimtr), which, setting aside the 
question of my politics, wondered how I 
oould commune with the vile coterie of 
Albemsrle Street.* The proprietors of 
that paper were the new publishers of 
Lord Byron's works, and 1 bad already 
deteimioed to have nothing to do with 
either party, and to live retired and aloBe 
as I now do. 

«* Lord Byron, for the saft delivery of 
his letter, left it in the hands of a Udy 
who had aome papera to send me, and 
who, on account of the weight of the 
parcels, and of the insecurtty of the Con- 
tinental post-offioes for any thing thai 
bore my name, pat off forwardiag it for 
days and months. She at last trusted it 
with a Greek, who, as it appears, tra- 
velled Iialt* over the globe on bnsineea of 
his own before he landed in England ; 
so that I only received my letter a good 
twelvemonth after its date. 

'* I replied to Lord Brron in the fol- 



dnty to gire one^ opinieii when ts- 
qnwed, and tfwt the best advice to a Mn 
im basiness was, thai he siboaU leek 
riiarp after the Snt eree to of his esBing; 
that, therefore^ I had advised John Mar. 
ray to have nothiaff to do with boob 
which might injure nim as a publisher ; 
that I would imitate Lord Byron in 
entering into no explanation respecting 
my religious sentiments, and, as to ny 
political creed, that I had loudly pro- 
claimed it both in my writinga and by 
my exile and poverty,' dte. 

<* Whether my answer ever reached 
ito deetinatioii, and what Lord Byron did 
with it, I am anable to say. He died 
soon afterwards, and the penny post df- 
liversd at my door an anoojrmons letter, 
stating, ' that it was known I was work- 
ing at an article for the European Rf- 
view ; that I should not forget that tbe 
glory and opiniona of Lord Byron be- 
longed to all Europe, and that, tf I did 
not give hm credit for die eommuoiet- 
tien I had received from him. I sheoM 
have to fear the viaitation of pnblie opis- 
iea, and peihapa something more.' ** 

With this and with two other 
p^ges, in which Foscolo denies ct«i 
naving written a word on the sab- 
lect of Lord Byron, and dedira 
himself pure of the obloqny which 
was at the time poured out againit t 
man for whose genius he ait^tained 
the highest veneration, the Aptk- 
getic Letter remains interrupted. 

Thus much we have thought it 
expedient to quote from Fosoolo'i 
inedited works, thinking these psr- 
ticulars of sufficient importance te 
the English reader, as being yitally 
connected with the petty traeasteriet 
which agitated the literary world of 
London at that brilliant epoch. Of 
,Poscolo*8 rancours and wraogJioel 
with his emulous backbiters in Itahf^ 
we wish never to say one woro^ 
beyond deploring the condition of $ 
country where men ffifted with bi^ 
intellectual faculties have bo wofthict 
field in which to employ their coer* 
gies, and exp r e s si ng our astonkhncnt 
on finding that so much of thai 
dastardly war&re should at any tifflt 
have been waged, even in England 
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«*» »al«, «M StMUnlMr U, 

^5™* >mk lift adTtfrHlies in kad 

ag U> tbooriits tipon • raawTri to 

^m»elf to flaa, wader hii wtive ricy, 
www* wMch he was soon after- 
*w« *» ftrf iH hfe hmmble grave 
•• the bwiks of tiK Tbukies. We 

*« melanAiay epistle, wTbcIi, witk 
we exoeiitioB of • short kttCT t* 
«««wtMt Spi^h mmd, the C«- 
w»«» Riego, 18 ihe i«t record of 
••?««• to posterity. 
_", rt»Miw ft* ui to gay « few 
**W« wfth respect tothe iMt of Ike 
'TOAe wkidi we have tmAerlakeo to 
^5a»--«» reeent edition of Foe- 
-S' S**** paNWied m LondoH, 
!J*»«»e vigyknoe of the same Mr. 
gy^, ?* » known to all persons 
™«««ed in Itirfian IHeratare that 
*^w^h^ assnmed the enteratise 
Z ^ ****«" "^ »«nte, and that 

«»J*e aecompliBhment of his\ast 
^««- The i>Mcor»o «rf iv^o 

Sl&e hl^"^ €^^ "^"^ *" left 

*«toii«^tnJf»{f'^ edition — a 
^^^^ 01 Dwile and his commen- 

jJ^ Ant roluroe ce&dste of the 
A^^' alreadr Publf8h€dj ancl it 
r^'^^o^tkable thn% Fowolo intended 
SJ* ptie&ce to the whole work tlie 
^tiaa Apoicgeiic Le^ of wHicili 



iraiek-t«nQ|nred sad liblent 
The iMt volvfiM « filM up wkli 
It co^ouft Mid oorfect oturoiiotogy of 
the age of Dante, with an examma- 
ti<m of aA the MflS. and printed 
editions of Daute^b workB, and an 
index of all Itie worths names, and 
l^rases, requiring e^cplanation or 
oonmentaiy. 

No one better thui FobcoIo, a 
kindred genim, oould follow in its ' 
Mar^ the sovereign genius of Dante. 
He has rsKued the saored poem fVom 
te ha^ds of officious friems, as fatal 
te his memory as bis bitterest oppo- 
nents. Uttder pretence of rertoring 
the (MtMaal text from tiie ii^juries of 
age and ignorance, of tearing asunder 
the veil of mysticism and afi^ory in 
which the poet, indulging the taste 
of his afle, had masked his eternal 
tmths) tne commentators of Dante — 
for the most part ijgporant monks, 
puerile sophisto, or illiberal gram- 
marians— plunged the Ditina Com' 
media into an ocean of doubt; they 
racked, they cramped, they stretched 
the sense onts most lucid poetical efhi- 
sions, to shape it after, and make it 
answerable fcr, their own narrow- 
minded conceits ; they made of it a 
maze of enigma and mystery — a 
mosaic of quibbles and acrostics — a 
monster which timid minds cannot 
approach without superstitious awe. 

Fosoolo's discourse, written, as it 
was, when i^e and exile had fitted 
him rather mr contemplative than 
creative pursuits — ^when, to use his 
own words, the bard of *'The Graces" 
had been turned into an antiquarian 
and grammatist — is still the work of 
a poet, and has rendered justice to 
the poet. It has cleared the fame of 
Dante from the stoins of the calum- 
nies of his opponents^ and from the 
smoke o£ the incense of bis wor- 
shippers. It has driTWi the Pharisees 
and money-lenders o«t of the temple, 
it has leveUed with the gronnd all 
the wretched aystems and hypoth^ea 
by which we nad hHherto been in- 
tmdiiced to the nerusal of Dante. 
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means of throwing liffht upon his 
subiect he endeavoured, at least, to 
maxe us aware, in its full extent, of 
our ignorance. 

We have learned distinctly, and 
beyond all doubt, that not a single 
line of that poem has been preserved 
in its original autographs, that all 
we read of it is taken from manu- 
scripts appearing at late intervals, 
in different places, adulterated by 
time, by ignorance, and party spirit; 
that those different texts upon which 
we are compelled to rely are but 
too often and too sadly at variance 
— that scarcely any thing can be 
fairly determined concerning the 
epoch or the place in whicn the 
poem was written, that the whole 
of Dante*s life, but especially the 
period of his existence to which the 
greatest interest is attached — his 
exile — is related in absurd and dis- 
cordant terms, — whilst not one of 
his lines was dictated without direct 
allusions to the hopes and fears 
which wrought upon nis soul in the 
different stipes of his anxious ex- 
istence. 

The discourse of Ugo Foscolo is 
evidently tending to a literary scep- 
ticism, which is to be recommended 
as most salutary to all readers of 
Dante. The blind obstinacy with 
which commentators pretended to 
account for evcij thing has been 
too long the prmcipal cause that 
nothing could oe understood. The 
blank which time and adverse cir- 
cumstances have wrought on our 
knowledge of the poet*s mind cannot 
be filled up by vain, gratuitous con- 
jectures. We prefer an edition like . 
the one now offered to the imblic 
Dante is no class-book for beginners 
or for boarding-school misses. It 
requires a mind matured by previous 



pursnitof paltry chimeras. TheDi- 
vma Cammedia must be studied with- 
out any other aid thui a thorough 
knowledge of the qiirit of the age 
in which the poet moved, and of 
which that work was a vut, vivid, 
all-embracing reflection. 

We shall conclude by offering our 
unqualified thanks to the editor, Mr. 
MajEzini, for tlie laborious task wfaidi 
he has so creditably brou«;fat to a 
close : and for which, not his coun- 
trymen alone, but all of us, admirers, 
and, in many instances, personal 
friends, of Foscolo, are indebted to 
him. May he have leisure and in- 
clination to fiilfil the whole of bis 
engagement with the public, and 
complete his work. Several vdumei 
of ]?06colo'sinedited pwers are still 
in his hands. May he nnd sufficient 
encouraj^ement to give them into 
light without pr^u£oe to his own 
interests. May tne materials con- 
piled for a biography of Fosoc^ not 
remain as usdess lumber on his table. 
Count Pecchio^s Life of Fogooio has 
tXresAy fallen into obhvion, and it is 
well for him that it did so. Pecdiio's 
character was at the very antipodes 
with that of him he so cquivocdlj 
styled his friend. The count was a 
good, easy sort of a man, the most i 
unfit to comprehend such a mind as | 
Foscolo*8. The air of self-sufficiency, 
the half-sneering, half-pitying tone 
with which he looked on the fretting 
of a gpreat soul, brought to bay by 
adversity, is more galling to the 
friends of the name of Foscolo than 
the aspersions of his bitterest tra- 
ducers. On the other hand, the bio- i 

nhical memoir, written by Carrer 
tis Venetian edition, is the work 
of two persons — the author and the 
censor ; and only French fiunces can 
be written in partnership with any 
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BON GAULTIER^S BOOK OF BALLADS.* 



Fun! fan! fun ! is a common weekly 
laotto nowadays for the contents of 
nme simrolarly dull jounial. The 
author of thk volume does not adoj^ 
tlie fashionable motto, but in his 
ug pages he cpves us the real 
Since our mtroduction in 
boy&od to Colman*s Broad Grins, 
ve bve met with no volume of 
iporti?e verses which has afforded us 
ulfBomiich laughter. Let it not 
be mapeA, however, that there is 
laysUianity betweenthe two works, 
, eieept in their potential power over 
thenenres uid muscles of the risible 
numil. Colman^s book m a collec- 
tion of comic tales in flowing verse, 
glittering vrith puns, and rich with 
Mle enUndre. Bon Gaulder, on 
tbA other hand, presents us with a 
genmne bundle of ballads, various in 
/arm and character, and each and all 
parodktic of the style and the cha- 
ncterirtic efiiisions of some one or 
other of our lyric writers, either 
recently d^ or still flourishing, 
amonnt articulately speaking men, 
after his peculiar fashion, and ac- 
eadiDg to his capability. But let 
him tjwak ibr hinuelf : — 

" Come, buy my lays, and read them if you 

liit; 
Mjr peogive public, if you list not, buy. 
Come, ibr jon know me. I am he who 

sung 
Of Mister CoU, and I am he who framed 
Of Widdicombe the wild and wondrous 

flong, 
CoBe> listen to my lays, and jou shall 

hear 
Hew Wordawortb, batth'ng for the ku* 

reete*8 wreath, 
B<x«\o ^e dust the terrrible Fitzbnll ; 
Hoir N. P. Willis for bis country's good, 
la complete «teel, aW bowie-lcnived at 

point, 
Took lodgiaga in the Snapping- Turtle's 

wonkb* 



For you * bright*harped ' Tennyson tba)! 

aing, 
Maoaulay chant a more than Homan lay. 
And Bulwer Lytton, Lytton Bulwer erat. 
Unseen amidst a metaphyaic fog, 
Howl melancholy homage to the moon ; 
For you once more Montgomery ahall rare 
In all his rapt rabidity of rhyme, 
Nankeened Cockaigne ahall pipe its puny 

note, 
And our Young England's penny trum* 

pet blow." 

The ballads are of all sorts, except 
bad and indifferent; that is to say, 
they are of all sorts of dimature and 
country, — English, Scotch, Ameri' 
can, German, Spanish, French, 
Turkish, and, finally, Utopian. 
Taken in one aspect, they give evi- 
dence of Bon Gaultier*s wonderful 
command over our language, and his 
ex(]^uisite facility of versification; 
while in another they shew how 

Elastic are his powers of imitation, and 
ow perfect his apprehension of the 
very spirit of the writer whose verses 
he paaxxlies; and, be it observed, 
that nothing can he farther from his 
intention than to disparage the ef- 
fhsions of those wortny children of 
the Muse with whose productions he 
deals; his sole object is to disport 
his fine powers in merriment, and to 
make his readers share that fhmk 
and genial merriment in which he 
revels. His is not the soul that could 
be insensible to the glories which 
crown the lays of Wordsworth and 
Southey, of Lockhart and Macaulay. 
His is not the hand that would tear 
one leaf of laurel from their honoured 
brows ; and, with respect to the feebler 
children of song, if there he any 
under-current of bitter ridicule in 
his ludicrous imitations, it could not 
well be avoided, as it consists chiefly 
in the fact, that the parody is more 
vigorous and harmonious than the 
original. He cannot conquer quite 
the difficulty of writin^f down to am 
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muffle in which he wraps it. Tom 
Moore sings, — 

" Where bright eyM u> aboand, boy, 
TU hard to chooM, 'tit hard to ohoosa." 

And we say to our readers, Where 
good and right funny ballads so 
abound, boys, *tis hard to choose. 
But for our love for the thunderinff 
versification of Lockhart*s Spa^M 
Balladsy and from many pleasant re- 
miniscences of drollest Andrew Pu- 
orow and his theatre — the true na- 
tional theatre; for there alone is it 
we have our national achieremeiils 
presented in dramatic form to stir 
the hearts and minds of future Nel- 
sons and Wellingtons — we will turn, 
in the first instance, to "' The Lay of 
Don Fernando Gomersalez." 

It is unnecessary to point out the 
fine lay of Lockhart's,' of whkh it is 
a parody. But, for the sake of such 
of our readers as have never had the 
good fortune to see the grand eques- 
trian and dramatic spectacles at Ast- 
ley's— our readers, for example, bred 
in the seclusion of the country, or 
bom in our Indian empire or our 
distant colonial possessions —it is re- 
quisite we should state that Mr. 
Gromersal has been for many years 
the representative of the foreign he- 
roes in the wars waged on the Astleian 
boards. Ducrow, who now, alas! 

" Sloeps theslaep 
That knows no wakiag, 

but, still true to his vocation, sleeps, 
melodramatically, in his gcand mau- 
soleum in the Cemetery at KensaJL 
Green, was too great a patriot not to 
reserve to himsdf the personation of 
all our native heroes (to say nothing 
of our patriot saint, the ^ood knight 
St. George,) from the Su* Lancelots, 
and Sir Fercivals, and Sir Gawains, 
of the Table Round, to the Maj?- 
quess of Anglesea and the Duke of 
Wellington, of our living chivalry. 
■Riif r^rktnorsfil wftfl. and d^liorht^ are 



his side, in white amallt and long 
jacks, grim with despair as he sees 
that the stupid English tmS no! find 
out that they are beaten ; and fiercely 
taking snuff as he orders cham 
after chai]^ in whli4wkid vekS- 
meiiee, agamsl the setmd laaka ef 
"« that astonishiiig infikB^.** Hwifi 
BOW be uadersSood how asprafn- 
ately is Gomenal made the Btro of 
tius lay of fofeiga ^dcrnag dou* 
Mr. Widdioombe, it niwt nexl be 
told, is the urbane, the witty, the ae- 
oomp^bed, and the veBtimble master 
oftherinff. Great in hit profosskwal 
caveer, stSl greater as w orade of 
the Be%hbouring hostelrie, whese he 
is reverentially regarded as the wriler 
of the principal leaders in the Hmm, 
With this explanation we inay pan 
OR to the story of the ballad. It will 
be remembered on a day of hirii 
triumph and solannity " in QareaaaiS 
royal town,** the Moorish king, hurt 
in his pride, as he presides at ^ 
toumam^it, at the pratses by hia si- 
nister of a a^ve Spaaidi kni^rt, 
causes him to be released fhna ha 
dungeon, and promisee hka liib and 
liberty if he can overthrew in combat 
three Moorish ohan^ioas before the 
sun has sunk below the horisBa. 
Then quoth Don Feniando Gom»- 
salez to the moaardi Al-Wldfr 
combe: — 

** * Give me bat the aimour. monarch, that 

I wore within the field. 
Give ma but my tmitj hejlAMt, give me 

but mv dinted shield. 
And my okl steed, Bavieoa, swifiMt 

courser in the ring. 
And I rather should imsgine that IMI do 

ths business, king !' 
Then they oarried down the anDOw from 

the garret where it lay, 
Ohy but it was red and ms^. and ^ 

plumes were shorn away ; 
And the^ led out fiavieca, fiom'a foul snd 

filthy van, 
For the conqueror had sold him lo a 

Moorish dog8*-meat man. 
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Or if tboa wt wwn mA §m^A^ m may 
well \usf etmm to pMt> 

wdTOMBttogratt!' 

Then h» Mucd hk Immm^ mA» vMltMg in 

d» MMldIt, Mt nprigkt. 
Marble umid tho mM» ooufMr, iron 

MMi6dth» matted Mgbt; 
Aad a cry of atembaabvnlfrMB every 

Moohah tedy,-- 
'FivetofbiD on DoAFeanwi^!' ened 

the aabla4Manled oadU 

Waniora tbree from Alcantara buret into 

the Kated apace, 
Wani(»a tbree » all bred in batde, of the 

pnmd Alhambra race : 
Trampeta Bounded, ooartera bounded, and 

the foremoat atraight went down. 
Tumbling, like a aaclc of turnips, just be. 

fore the jeering clown. 

In the aeoond cbieflain galloped, and he 

bow6d to the king. 
And his saddle-girths were tightened by 

the master of the ring ; 
ThrtHigb three blazing hoopa he bounded 

ere the desperate fight began, — 
Don Fernando ! bear thee bravely !— 't is 

the Moor Abdorrhoman ! 

Like a double streak of lightning, daah- 

iug in the sulphurous sky. 
Met the pair of hostile heroes, and they 

made the aawdust fly ; 
And the Moslem spear so stiffly smote on 

Don Fernando*8 mail» 
That he reeled, as if in liquor, back to 

Bavieca*a tail. 

Bat he caught the mace beside him, and 

he giiped it hard and faat, 
Aad he swung it siarkly upwacda at the 

foeman bounded past ; 
And the deadly stroke descended through 

the &kul\ aad through the brain, 
Aa ye tmj have seen a poker eleave a 
eoeoai«ut ia twain. 

Sore astomed was the monareh, and the 

Moorish warriors all. 
Save the third bold chief, who tarried 

«and beheld bis brethren h\\ ; 
And Ae down, in haste aristng from the 

footstool where he sat, 
Hotiied the Qnt appeaaaace ol* thfl fa- 



N«f«rwor# tl*t chieftMn annour : m a 

knethimeelfhetiee, 
With hie griariy hedl appearing is m 

eentre of hia thighs; 
Till the petrified spectator aaki, in iand«^ 

goised alarm,— 
Wheremaybe the warrior's body 1— whwli 

ia lag, and which ia arml 

< Sound the charge!* the couraara 

started ; with a yell and furioua 

vault. 
High in air the Moorish champion out a 

wondrous somersault -, 
O'er tiie head of Don Fermando Hhe a 

teama-baU he sprung, 
Ca«ght hiaa tightly by the girdle, avl 

bdiind the ciuppea hang. 

Then Ue dagger Don Fernando plucked 

from ottt ita jewelled sfaea^ 
And he atruek the Moor ao fiercely, aa he 

grappled him beneath. 
That the good Dmnasoua weapon aunk 

within the iblds of ^, 
And, aa dead aa Julina Cieaar, dropped 

the Gordian Acrobat. 

Meanwhile fiMt the sun was sinking,— 

it had sunk beneath the aea. 
Ere Fernando Gomersalea amote the 

latter of the three ; 
And Al- Widdicombe, the monarch, pomt- 

•d, with a bitter smile, 
To the deeply darkeniog canvass— blacker 

grew it all the while. 

' Tho« bast alain my warriora^ Spwiiard ! 

bat thoQ heat not kept thy tiue^ 
Only two had annk before thee ere I 

heard the euffow ehime ; 
Baek thou goest to thy dungeon, aad 

thou roay'st be wondrous glad. 
That thy head is on thy shoulders for 

thy work to-day, my lad ! 

Therefor* att thy boaaled valour, Christ. 

ian dog, of no avail ia V 
Dark aa midnight grew the brow of Don 

Fernando Gomersalea ;— 
Stiffly sat he in hia aaddle, grimly 

looked around the nng. 
Laid his lanoe wiUiin the reel, and ahook 

^gauntktatdtekuig. 

. o tbott foul and fwthlMS traitor! 
wouldat thoa pUy me falae agam 1 
Welcome death and welcome torture, ra- 
V V «>v fiAnuve a ohaia : 
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Brightlj gleamed ibe lance of veogeance 
— fiercely aped the fuud lb ruat — 

From bis tlirooe the Mooriah monarch 
tumbled lifelesa in the duat. 

Speed thee, apeed thee, Bavieca ! apeed 

thee faater than the wind ! 
Life and freedom are before tbeei deadly 

foea gire chase behind ! 
Speed thee up the sloping apring-board ; 

o'er the bridge that apans the 

aeaa; 
Yonder gaazy moon will light thee 

throngh the grove of canvass trees. 

Cloae before thee Pampelooa spreads her 

painted pasteboard gate ! 
Speed thee onward, galUnt courser, speed 

thee with thj knightly freight- 
Victory! the town receives them!.. 

Gentle ladies, this the tale is, 
IVhich I learned in AstJey'a Circus, of 

Femaudo Gomersalez !" 

We must give one more extract 
from this portion of the work — the 
Spanish ballads. But that which 
we quote reminds us not alone of the 
Spanish, hut of an ode, with the 
slenderest possible materials for a 
story, on which Shelley has lavished 
the most wonderfiil pomp of melodi- 
ous diction, and poured lorth a mul- 
titude of epithets as rich in gorgeous 
illustration as the Greek tongue 
itself could supply. The pursuit of 
Arethttsa by Alpheus will spring to 
the reader*s mind. We quote a pass- 
age from the exquisite version of the 
old Greek fable in startling contrast 
with the mimic lay abcmttbe pursuit 
round the ring of Miss Wool&rd hy 
Mr. Gomersal : — 

" Arethusa arose 

From her couch of snows 
In the Acrooeraunian Mountains, 

From cloud and from crog. 

With many a jag. 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 

She leapt down the rocks 

iv;»k ka.. •«;..Yv^^ 1..1.. 



To 



The beard and the hair 

Of the rirer-god were 

en through t£e torrent's sweep 

A a he followed the light 

Of the fleet nymph's flight 

» the brink of the Dorian deep. 
' Oh, save mo ! oh, guide me I 

And bid the deep Ude me. 
For he grasps me now by the hair.' 

The loud ocean beard, 

1 o its blue depths stirr'd. 
And divided at her prayer ; 

And under the water 

The earth's white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam 

Behind her descended, 

Her billows unblended 
With the blackiah Dorian stream. 

Like a gloomy stain 

On the emenld main 
Alpheus rush'd behind. 

As an eagle pursuing 

A dove to its ruin 
Down the streams of the cloudy wind. 

Under the bowers, 

Where the ocean powers 
Sit on their pearled tnrones ; 

Through the coral woods 

Of the weltering floods ; 
Over heapa of unvalued atones ; 

Through the dim beama 

Which amid the streams 
Weave a network of oolour'd light; 

And under the eaves 

Where the shadowy waves 
Are Hi green as the forest's night; 

Outspe^ing the shark 

And the swordfish dark 
Under the ocean fbaro, 

And up through tlie rifts 

Of the mountain clifU, 
They pasi'd to their Dorian home." 
« « « « 

We now quote the Astleian-Span- 
ish hallad : — 

** 77ie Courtship of our Cid, 
" What a pang of sweet emodon 

Thrili'd the Master of the Ring, 
When he first beheld the lady 

Throne^h the ntnhlAH nnrtat ann'no- ! 
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And the muter mofed towinU ber. 
With a proud ind stately walk, 
I And, in reverential bomage, 
I Robb'd her sole* with rirgio chalk. 

Round ahe flew, aa Flora flying 

Suans the drde of the year ; 
Aad the youth of London, aighing, 

Half forgot the gioger.beer— 
Quite foi^t the naida beaide them ; 

As they surely well might do. 
When she raiaed two RcMnan candlea , 

Shooting fireballs red and blue ! 

Swifter than the Tartar's arrow, 

lighter than the lark in flight, 
Oo the lefk foot now ahe bounded. 

Now she atood upon the right. 
Like s bcautifol Bacchante, 

Here she soars, and there she kneels j 
while amid her floatine tresses, 

Rash two whirling Catherine wheels ! 

Hfk : the blare of yonder trumpet ! 

See, the gates ore open'd wide ! 
RooQ, there, room for Gomersalez, — 

Gomersalea in his pride ! 
R<2* ^« slwut of exultation, 

Rose the cat*s triumphant call, 
as he bounded, man and courser. 

Oyer master, clown, and all ! 

Donna Inez Woolfordinex! 

Why those blushes on thy cheek ? 
^ thy trembling bosom tell thee. 

He hath come thy lore to seek \ 
l^Jeet thy Arab— but behind thee 

He IS rushing, hke a gale ; 
Unt foot on hia coal-black's shoulders. 

And the other on hia tail ! 

Onward, onward, panting maiden ! 

He is Aiint and faiU^for now 
oj the feet he hangs suspended 

From hia glistening saddle-bow. 
l>owu are gone both cap and feather. 

Lance and gonfalon are down ! 
Tranks, and cloak, and vest of velret. 

He has flung ibem to the clown. 

FaiDt and failing ! Up he vaulteth, 
iWb aa when he first began ; 

A)) m coat of bright vermilion, 
'Quipped as Shaw the Life-Guards- 



Leapa from out his nether garments. 

And hia leathern stock unties, — 
As the flower of London's dustmen. 

Now in swift pursuit he flies. 
Nimbly now he cuta and ahufflea, 

0*er the buckle, heel and toe ! 
And, with hands deep in hia pockets, 

Winks to all the thnmg below ! 

Onward, onward rush the coursers, 

Woolfordines, peerless girl. 
O'er the garters lightly bounding 

From her steed with airy whirl ! 
Gomeraalez, wild with' pasaion. 

Danger— all but her— forgets ; 
Wheresoe*er she flies, pursues her. 

Casting clouds of somersets! 

Onward, onward rush the coursers, 

Bright is Gomersales' eye ; 
Sninta protect thee, Woolfordines, 

For bis triumph, sure, is nigh ! 
Now his courser's flanks he lashes, 

0*er his shoulders flings the rein. 
And his feet aloft he toaaes. 

Holding stoutly by the mane ! 

Then, his feet once more regaining, 

Doffii his jacket, doflfa his smalls \ 
And in graceful folds around him 

A bespangled tunic falls. 
Pinions from his heels are bursting. 

His bright locks hare pinions o'er 
them; 
And the public sees with rapture 

Maia's nimble son before them. 

Speed thee, speed thee, Woolfordinez ! 

For a panting god pursues ; 
And the chalk la very nearly 

Rubbed from thy white satin shoes ! 
Every bosom throbs with terror. 

You might hear a pin to drop ; 
All waa hush'd, save where a starting 

Cork gave out a casual pop. 

One smart lash across his courser. 

One tremendous bound and stride. 
And our noble Cid was standing 

By his Woolfordinez* side ! 
With a god's embrace he clasped her, 

Kaised her in his manly arms ; 
And the stables' closing barriers 

Hid his valour and her charms ! " 
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In li« eftfe^f tlM abtlTiiig liili. 

At AOOB^da they ftnr 

Through the woods below 
And the meadows of asphodel ; 

And at night they ueep 

In the rooky deep 
Beseath tlie Ortygbn shove, 

Like spirits thai Ke 

lo the azure sky, 
Where they love but Hto no more." 

Whoever hm madked the soldierly 
attitude, heard the short, shaip, ab- 
rupt sentenoes, aad the uamarj 
tones of the Great Duke in address- 
ing the House of Lords, cannot &il 
to be much amused with the follow- 
ing:— 

" Sonnet to Britain, 



"Halt! Shoulder arms! ReeoTer! 
As you were ! 
Righ t wheel ! £yes left ! Attention ! 

Stand at ease t 
O Briiaio! O my country! Words 
like these 
Have made thy name a terror and a fear 
To all the nations. Witness Ebro's 
banks, 
Assaye, Toulouse, Nivelle, and Wa- 
terloo, 
Where the grim despot muttered, 
' Sauve qui pent ! ' 
And Ney fled darkling.— Silence in the 

ranks! 
Inspired by these, amidst the iron crash 

Of armies, in the centre of his troop 
The soldier stands -^ unmovable, not 
rash — 
Until the forces of the foemen droop ; 
Then knocks the Frenchmen to eternal 
smash. 
Pounding them into mummy. Shoul- 
der, hoop I " 

Here is a specimen of an imitation 
of the roll of Macaulay*s long lines : — 

*' Fytte the First, 



H^!e are next two rwit fiuBj 
sDedmens of the absurd adlitj of 
xenny Ionian Terse : — 

** CwroUHe. 

" LightsoflM, br«htsoBe» < 

EasT. breeiT Cinolioe ! 
With thy lockt att raves d 
From thy meoFy Ivowvp-bnided, 
And thine eyea of tangbtar AiU, 

D t i p bts o s io coos jn mine ! 
Thou u eliaias of love- bait b oand at— 
Wherefore dost thou Ait around me, 

Laughter.loving CaroHae 1 

When I lain would go to sleep 

In mr easy-ehair. 
Wherefore on my shmbers creep 1 
Wherefore start me from repose, 
Tickling of my hooked noee. 

Pulling of my hair T 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger bmto roe. 

Corking of this face of nine. 

Tricksy oouun CaroUae 1 

When a sudden sound I bear, 
ISIuch my nervous system suffers. 

Shaking tlfrougb and throagh, — 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 

Twas no other hand but you 
Put gunpowder in tbe aouffers, 

Spriag^og snch a mine ! 
'T was no other but yovrself, 
Wicked-triek^d, little elf, 

Naughty cousin Caroline ! " 

The second specimen is entitled, 
" Tht Biter Bit. 

" The sun is in the sky, mother, ths 
flowers are springing fair, 

And tbe melody of woodland birds is 
stirring in the air ; 

The river, smiling to tbe sky, glides on- 
ward to the sea. 

And happiness is erery where, oh. Bo- 
ther, but with me ! 
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H« will pats b«8ide Um strtam, mother, 

where first my band he pmsed, 
fi; the meadow wbefSv wiift oni ^is n g 

lip, his passioa he confessea ; 
And down the hedgerows whM» w%Ve 

strayed again and yet again ; 
Yet he will not thi^k of me, mothtf» his 

brofcen.bearted Jene ! 

H« said ihat I was psowiL «olbeB»— W 

said i looked lor gold ; 
lis said I did not love hiA.-*lbel mj 

words veie £bv aod cold i 
fii laild I liept him^ of and ooj » ho]^ 

of higher game,<^ 
Aad it may be that I did» mother,— bat 

who hasn't done the same 1 

1 did not know my hearty mother^-— I 

know it now too late *, 
I thought that I without ft pang cenkl 

wed some oobler mate ; 
Bat no nobler suitor sought loe, and he 

hna gone elsewhere, 
.And mj heart is gone, and I am left to 

Wither in despair. 

Von may lay mo in my bed, mothes, my 

heeid is throbhiog sore ; 
Aod, mother, prith^ let the sheets be 

duly aired before ; 
And^ if you would do pleasure to your 

poor despoodinr chUd, 
Draw me a pot of beer, mother, aod, 

modier, araw it mild !** 

ODe more exAraot, and thmi we 
hsve done. It ia from '^ The Qo/eeik 
in Fnmce; an Anci^t Scottish Bal-i 
lad:"— 

** Tfaey hadna sailed a league, a league,— 

A league, hut barehr twa, 
>ilbea ibe lift grew dark, aad the waves 
grew wan. 

And the wind began (o blew. 

* O w«el, weel may the waters rise, 

la welcome o* their queen ; 
W hat gars ye look sae while, Albert, 

^bat mttea your e*e sae green 1 ' 

' My heart is sick, my heid is sair, 

Cie me a gbss o' the gode braadie : 
To aet my foot oa the braid green sward, 

K *d flrie thtt ^^^fn' m« vanWLr Aa» 



But, though we have spoken the 
fiwcewell to our gentle reader, the 
word that ever has been and must be, 
let us claim to be allowed the Hi- 
barnka privilege of one word more, 
and it wul be to shew the versatility 
•I Bus Gaultiei^a geiiiiit, fiNiUdwM 
and ludicrous, without ihi ilMi Qi 
ribaldry, or the nlague-spot of Hi- 
nature. He who tells us m t Envoy 
to this Booh of Ballads, — 

" I am he who saog 
Of Mr< Colt, and I em he who framed 
Of Widdioorobe the wild and wondrous 

lay," 
is, at the same time, one of the best 
translators of the loose and passion- 
ate gentleman Catullus, the mystic 
Goethe, and the towering Schiller; 
and he has even dealt with Dante 
with a fervour, and energy, and 
vigour, which clearly point mm out 
as a mft p who might prove himself a 
capable and wOTtny translate of the 
mighty Florentine s works into our 
vernacular : " Si illi uUum tribuere- 
tur vacuiun tempus et liberum : ne- 
que enim occupatA operA, ne<iue im- 
pedito animo, res tanta suscipi potest : 
utrumque opus est et curA vacare et 
negotio." ne give one specimen, a 
diort one, from a canzone of Dan- 
te's, of Bon Gaultier's perfect mas- 
tery of pure, rich, old Boglish, ere it 
became fnowUebanked by sesquepeda^ 
lia verba, founded on the stilted i^tin 
of the orators, — of his perfect and 
peculiar femiliarity with and capabi- 
lity of adopting in our tongue the 
rhythm of Dante, and of his power 
of entering into the depths of Dan- 
te's soul, and giving utterance to its 
mspiraMons : — 

" Yes» Beatrice is gone to yonder heaven, 
To realms where angels dwell and are iu 

peace; 
You ladies hath she left with them to 
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Shft was not hence like other mortals 
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It wm the first week id the moDth 
of December. 

'* Muttering, tlie wiDds at ere, with 

hoaner roice. 
Blow blustering from tlie south. The 

frost, subdued, 
Gradutl resolres into a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains shine ; loose sleet 

descends. 
And floods the country round. The 

rivers swell. 
Impatient for the day. Broke from the 

hiUs 
0*er rocks and woods, in broad, brown 

cataracts, 
A thousand snow.fed torrents shoot at 

once; 
And, where thej rush, the wide.resound« 

ing plain 
Is left one slimjr waste."* 

Such were the proceedings of na- 
ture from ten o'clock on Monday 
night till four on Tuesday afternoon, 
during which period a fearfully top- 
heavy laden vehicle, called *^ The 
Accommodation,** was on its way to- 
wards the metropolis. It was ouilt, 
they said, expressly to ^ accommodate 
six insides ; »^ so our curate was 
tightly wedged between a male and 
female whose dimensions greatly ex- 
ceeded the coachmaker*s meagre cal- 
culation of mankind*s fair propor- 
tion. Unfortunately, too, his opposite 
neighbour was a man possessed of re- 
markablv long l^s, in the arrange- 
ment of'^ which he was either very 
awkward, or solely intent on his 
own comfort. But, worse than all, 
the opposite comers were occupied 
by a couple of " 8portingly'*-dreMed, 
vulvar pot-oom]janions, who had al- 
ready been drinking deeplv, and 
soon gave their fellow -travellers to 
understand that they intended to 
make a merry night of it. And, with 
such intent, they jeeringly abused 

each other in the *« fllnnar" nf fViA i\»xr. 



** Meaning me!** screamed the 
jolly dame on his left, with a power 
of voice that was quite startUog. 
** Ha, ha, ha I Never mind me ! I 
han*t keep*d a public-house all tiiete 
years to be upset by nothing o* that 
sort. Not If Besides,if he should 
make me blush, it*s da^, and so no- 
body can see.** 

Here the huge man on the curate's 
right laughed heartily, and then 
roared out, '^Keep it up, my lads! 
If it an*t light till my dame Uusfaes, 
we shaU have a precious long nig^ 
of it. So,Ya— a— ap! Getdongr 

^ Capital!** exclauned the joker; 
"weshallbeaiollyset,Isee. What 
say you, sir? Hope you've no ob- 
jections ?*' And he nudged the long- 
legged man in the side. 

" Not a bit ! *' was the growfing 
reply. "Crack awa! cradc awal 
and be hanced to you ! only just keep 
your han£ to yoursell, or maybe 
e*ll get a paik ye wonna thank me 
or.** 

" The ayes,** having thus trium- 
nhantly carried the "resolution" 
for "keeping it up,*' immediately 
commenced their operations, by 
shouting, " Tally-ho I Xoicks ! Wind 
him!** and other discordant vocifera- 
tions, by way of a prelude or overture 
to the performances of the night It 
was then agreed that they should 
have a story or a song altarnatdy, 
with a toast,— the latter to be druok 
in any beverage they could obtain st 
the houses where the coach stopped 
to change horses, or for refreshment; 
and the heavy " Accommodation" 
drivers of those days were wont 
" just to pull up** often enough to 
satisfy the most inveterate soaker. 
So, while the overladen vehicle 
swayed to and fro with fearAil ob- 
liquity, and ^und, and Airrowed, 
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"roidfide houses** were shut up, 
aod eTen the changing of horses was 
peifoimed at the stables of inns, 
where the yawning hostler could make 
DO weioome reply to the accustomed 
question, " What can you dve us to 
drink?" And thus, for lack of &r- 
ther stimulants, wearied nature as- 
serted her power, and, one by one, 
tbe|r dropp^ to sleep. 

The feelings of a quiet, retired 
cooDtnT clergyman, closely penned 
in, and com];M3led to endure such a 
Boene, nuiy perhaps be included fairly 
in the sweeping clause of matt^ 
'^more easily unagiued than /de-, 
scribed.*" Our curate's habitual ^udy 
and endeavour was to do good^ and 
to avoid giving cause of offence. I'he 
sodden coarse outbreak on the^ pre- 
sent occasion had at first utterly 
astoonded, or, as his tormentors 
irould have said, ^* dumfoundercd '' 
him; but, after awhile, fancy iug he 
perceived a ^leani of good sense in 
one of the notous pair, and giving 
him full credit for good temper, on 
account of his incessant laughter, he 
ventured to suggest to him, when at 
a h)ss for a song, that he should ^^ fa- 
vour the company" with, ** In the 
Downhill of Life.^ 

** So I will, my trump !" was tlie 
reply. " Glad to find you can speak 
nffda, I was sadly afraid you were 
a wolf in sheep's clothing ; a Me- 
thodee parson, or something of that 
sort. Ilowevcr, here goes ! and 
mind it's your turn after Uie la^.'* 

This was perpleoins. Mr. Mea- 
dows had hazarded the mention of 
the song with a faint hope of chang- 
ing the current of things, by praising 
the words, and perhaps bringmg 
about something like rational con- 
venation. To argue with a drunken 
man was, he knew, ridiculous; but 
he had sometimes known people to 
be pleasant companv enouajh, even 
though they had taken a little too 
mud?. In the present case, he failed 



indisposition as an excuse for not 
contributing to the harmony of the 
ni|;ht. "lou must drink, man! 
drmkr* was his reiterated hiccup- 
ping advice ; and thenceforth he 
continued to press the poor gentle- 
man to partake of brandy-and-virater, 
— then ale, then gin, then both 
mixed, &c., while he himself seemed 
overflowing ¥nth the milk of human 
kindness, and much grieved that his 
maudlin recommendations were de- 
clined by his wearied patient, who 
(though alover of ucace) almost wish- 
ed for a quarrel, by way of variety. 
But ^* time and the nour run through 
the blackest day," and night al^: 
and, though it is a bold assertion, 
seeing what wc have all seen on si- 
milar occasions, a more miserable, 
wretched-looking set of "insides*' 
never entered an inn-room to a 
candlelight breakfast than was re- 
leased from " The Accommodation" 
at seven o'clock on Tuesday mom- 
inpr. 

Though, as we have seen, ^* more 
sinned against than sinning," our 
curate's pale countenance and dis- 
tressed au: might have led an indif- 
ferent judee to consider him the 
frcatest rake of the preceding night 
oor fellow! he thought a cup of 
tea might refresh him ; but scarcely 
had he taken a sip, and swallowed a 
mouthful of toasts ere the room was 
reeking with the efHuvia of hot 
rum-and-milk, and other nrepara- 
tions ** gude for a sair head, as the 
long- shanked man said, and s^led 
by the rest, " hairs of the old oog." 
liis benevolent persecutor, of course, 
invited him to partake of these me- 
dicaments, and, with provoking ob- 
livion and coolness, assured him that 
he stood more in need of them than 
any one else, as he (the curat^ had 
been decidedly the most "cut (t.e. 
intoxicated) of all the jovial noc- 
turnal party. Worn out as^e was, 
the quiet sufferer merely shook his 
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ih^ envifOM of r/nroon lUMMit wox 
o'dock m tbe ftfternoon. 

Owing to one of tfaoM dense tiid 
almost palpable metropolitaR fogs 
wbich are a marvel to strangers, and 
vividly represented to our enraifee*s 
mind one of the plagties of Esypt, 
their progress was then slow anoha- 
zardons. They had already parted 
with the fat publican and his wife, so 
he was enabled to look tmt on either 
side into tbe yellow darkness throngh 
the open windows, the fVumes being 
lowered as a precaution against aod-^ 
dents, by which the pr<M)ability of 
an upset was nnpleasantiy indicated. 
His fellow-travellers exhibited no 
symptoms of their former jollity; 
and, after some consultation, the two 
boon companions agreed to take a 
hackney-coach, into which they got, 
and went their way ; and then the 
tall man decided on putting no ikr- 
ther trust in " a wheeled machine" 
while his legs could carry him. 

His utter ignorance of localities 
compelled the curate to remain the 
sole tenant in the vehicle, which 
moved on at the rate of a funeral, to 
the mournful quietude and steadi* 
ness of which, however, its progress 
formed a striking contrast. The 
coachman, no longer able to see the 
horses' heads, had abandoned their 
guidance to men on foot carrying 
torches, which, trifling as the dis- 
tance was, were scarcely visible from 
the coach-windows. Thus the soH- 
taty traveller's ken was limited to a 
few yards, varying in extent accord* 
ing to the shifting density of the un- 
natural atmosphere, which ever and 
anon became tinted >vith lurid and 
fimtastic hues from the coloured 
lights and lamps of unseen shops. 
Then, as they reached the more busy 
thoroughfares, stoppages became fine- 
quent, and led to scenes of angry 



nciropMis Dy HIS ^noR mm tnoR 
they encoAnteMl, nU hein|^ oertiaty* 
eottpoted of *^the baeer soft." 

At length, about two hows iAer 
Ihett8»d time ofarrival,^TIie Ac- 
commoditioii** wfts ^b«gged threttb 
a low gateway; and presenUv rae 
sing^ gentleman inMe was ushered 
iMIo a snug, nnostentadoos ^ ooiee- 
room,*" where ahoat a doaen penons 
were sitting at different tables^ tiie 
greater number aijoj^ing the qaiei 
luxHry of a pipe. Thi^ UMUgh sot 
exactly to our travidkr*8 taste, iocb- 
cated that the house was not foAk^ 
able, and therefore, he trusted, not 
expensive. So, as the room wss 
warm and comfortable in other re- 
spects, he resolved to take thingits 
tne^ were, and (aoeording to theef- 
pen^iced ex -shopkeeper's adyiee) 
avoid, as much as lay m his power, 
the risk of ** being mistaken for a 
genUeman.** 

He had previously, that he ni^t 
not be known as a parson, ^idiicli 
was almoat as bad as a squire,** takes 
tbe preeaution of markmg his li^ 
gage with the siniple amtuii letters of 
his name; therefore he was soa^ 
what surprised at the extreme dde- 
rence and attention ^ewn to bim by 
the landlord, who, afler the laj^ of 
a few minutes, came to take his or- 
ders, and expressed much amdetr 
about his health, hoped he had aot 
taken c(4d, and so forth. This wis 
the more per^exing, as the msn^ 
manner toward his other guests wis 
blunt and joooeely familiar; but it 
was not till a distant day, and under 
^-ery different drcumslaaoes, that tk 
honoured guest learned the reasoa of 
his being mus distinguished. It im 
simply a few words that l^d jf*^ 
been exdianged in the coach-oncf 
between the tendlori and the eoaeb* 
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flarijborae by tlic poe6caViis|)«ntfit 
on his trrival m LofMon. 

The ma at winch he %«ft tlien 
lodged IB still m exoftenoe in a nar- 
row street or lane in the heart of the 
(S^— that w, within ten minntes* 
walk of the Bank or Exchange ; bnt 
i{ Ja« siaoe nndergone such tdtera- 
tiou, tod i]nprorement^ and changes 
rf Jfoprietowhip, that it wonld be 
Mwir to des^nate it by its real name 
when that of the Griffin will answer 
every pirpose. 

Pca^ years ago, then, the Griffin 
tttiblinunent consisted of a square 
jaid, bounded on the left and in 
ffODt (on entering by the low gate- 
way already mentioned) by the inn 
itadf, an old-fashioned building, 
with outside galleries, into which the 
Wrooms opened. On the right 
were coach and wagon-sheds and 
other heterogeneous buildings, and 
behind them, and parti vunderj^round, 
were the stables. The deniwns in 
the houses, forming the fourth side 
next the street, had no connexion 
with the Grffin, save the privile^ 
of overlooking the yard from their 
back-windows. The room occupied 
^ Mr. Meadows during his memor- 
able visit was on the nrst floor, on 
^ left side, and opened into the 
wooden sallery. It was called a 
**be8t bedroom,** and he was assured 
that every thing was well aired and 
clean ; but a village clerKirman's ideas 
of deanltness are somewhat different 
from drase of a City "coach-inn" 
chambermaid, and dismal and dirty 
indeed did all appear to him when 
dressii^ on the roUowing morning. 

The dense fog of the preceding day 
no longer existed, but the " suiphu- 
Teons canopy •• of London smoke 
oreihead intercepted the blessed light 
of heaven, and seemed to have con- 
taminated the descending rain, vrhich 
came driaKng down in unnatural 
nnpurfty. 

"Yes," said he, while concluding 
\as tcflct duties, **my Mentor was 
ri^. A red-and-yellow neckcloth 
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monal beaiing by no means iMficft* 
tive of gentility. Ha, ha ! my old 
hat, too, which did vrdl enouA fof 
travelling, corresponds nicely. What 
a shapdess thing it has been crush ed 

into by those great uncouth 

But, thank God! that's all past. 
Here I am safely brought through 
all the dancers of travelling. I^t 
me not look back, but attend to what 
is before me, and go about my duty 
with alacrity and gratitude." 

As he sat at breakfkst in the coffise- 
room, the landlord entered, smiling 
and rubbiuff his hands, and began to 
express his hopes that his guest had 
not taken cold, had enjoyed a good 
n^t*s rest, and found all things to 
his mind. But, ere he had completed 
these usual inquiries, he stopp^ ab- 
ruptly, turned round, wmlk^ to the 
window, jingled a large bunch of 
seals at his watchchain, and blew a 
long, low, inharmonious whistle. The 
cause of this change was, that his 
practised eye, long accustomed to the 
metropolitan twiught of the room, 
had caught sight of something not 
exactly agreeable to his notion of the 
fitness of things. Perhaps it was the 
" armorial bearing," whimsically al- 
luded to by our curate in his solilo- 
quy, or a pair of old, mud-stained 
gaiters, that the £:ood man took no 
pains to hide under the table ; but, 
whatever was the cause, the result 
vras that Mr. Mark Joyce inconti- 
nently returned to his bar, and, sum- 
moning the chambermaid, spake to 
the following effect : ** Mind you keep 
a riiarp look-out after No. 10, see he 
don*t move nothing without letting 
me know; and just run up stairs 
now and see if he has left anjr thing 
about that is veorth a few shillings, 
for ni be hanged if all iiie clothes on 
his back are." 

Thus, in addition to his previous 
recommendatory drunken reputation, 
our reverend hero now bore the cha- 
racter of "a seedy cove;" and, as 
there are few secrets amons the ser- e 
vants of an inn, the eyes <» all were 
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to him distinctly the way to Moor- 
fiekls; 80 he pursued bis sinuous 
course for awhile with confidence, 
till somdiow, for it was not in his 
intended route, he was walking in 
Cheapside, admiring the incessant 
bustle and the tide of human life 
moving and flowing in all directions. 
« And this," thought he, " is the 
heart of our island, irom whence, as 
it were, the life-blood flows, and 
whose pulsations are felt in every 
direction the most distant and the 
most obscure! A wonderful and 
wise ordination of the Supreme Being 
it is that men should be so differently 
constituted, as that some perform 
with cheerfulness the duties that 
wpuld be utterly rei>ugnant to others. 
And thus this migntv microcosm 
works! Nothing is Icfl undone; 
all is performdl with alacrity. 
Every passing face seems intent or 
eager on some ffiven purpose, while 
the purpose itself is a hiaden thing 
to all but its possessor. But, alas ! 
is not the mainspring of all this the 
* auri sacra fames,* the accursed lust 
of gain ? No, no ; away with such 
uncnaritable thoughts I Are not in- 
dustry and perseverance, in the * sta- 
tions of life in which it has pleased 
God to call them,* worthy of their 
reward P Yes, yes ; so may success 
attend all their honest endeavours! 
Moreover, this is not merely the 
centre of commerce, but also of lite- 
rature. Ha! that was an intellec- 
,i\xsl countenance! May I not have 
been unconsciously almost in contact 
with one of the master-spirits of the 
day — one whose name is * a familiar 
household word?* The successfid 
poet Rogers, they say, has a counting- 
nouse here where he attends. Strange 
that the Muses and commerce should 
unite ! Yet wherefore ? Truly I 
know not. I feel bewildered in all 
this whirl. How the crowd thickens! 
And yet there is no jostling amid the 
apparent confusion. They pass as if 
by a«;reement in a dance. How is 
that? Ah. I see I Mutual forbear- 



derous body, which eruihed his 
already "shocking bad hat,** ind 
knocked it off into the overflowing 
gutter, while a hoarse voice ex- 
claimed, — 

** Hallo, stujHd ! cannot you sec 
where you*re a-coming?** 

The fact was, that while making 
his observations on the mode of 
walking in the streets he had fixed 
his eyes upon the pedestrians on the 
opposite side, and so neglected his 
own part in the performance, and hy 
swerving to the left ran against a 
porter laden with a bale of goods on 
his head. 

"My good man!** he exclaimed, 
" surely you might have called out, or 
have given me notice in some wiyf 

But the huge man and his load 
moved slowly on, heeding him no 
more than if they had composed an 
ambulatory macmne, which, checked 
for a moment by some impediment, 
resumes its progress immediately the 
obstacle is removed. 

This cool and apparently con- 
temptuous conduct quite astonidied 
our rural divine, for he had yet to 
leani the all-absorbing poten^ of 
the City term " business.** The man 
had no intention of insulting him, 
and probably forgot the occnnenoe 
ere he had taken twenty stqis, for 
his mind as well as his hoaj was 
engaged in "business.** The goods 
intrusted to his care were to w de- 
livered at a certain place almost to a 
certain minute, and with equal punc- 
tuality was his return home ejected 
by his employers. " Business** » jea- 
lous of every moment, and may be 
compared to a mighty, complicated 
engine, in which the lesser as well as 
the greater wheels must steadily and 
correctlv perform their parts, in or- 
der to the well working of the whole. 
The porter was one of these minor 
wheels, and could not stand still to 
enter into explanations concerning 
such a trifle as the fall of an old hat; 
but this, as before said, was not oom^ 
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Just give it a wipe with your hand- 
kerdier and put it on; and don't stand 
staring bare-headed there, or you'll 
soon get a crowd about you.*' 

This warning was scarcely ffiven 
in time, as alr^y some half-dozen 
of the idlers, who are always to be 
found CTen in the thronged streets of 
business, were gathered round, in- 
quiring what was the matter. 

" Nothing," replied the workman ; 
''only a porter's load knocked this 
good man's hat off. There ! clap it 
on, will you? Never mind a httle 
more dirt." 

Mr. Meadows took the hat. It had 
fallen on its brim, and was dripping 
with black mud. He had not reco- 
vered his presence of mind; and, 
holding it between his hands, he 
eyed it dolefully, while a loud laugh 
saluted his ears from the lookers-on, 
whose increasing numbers now ob- 
structed the footpath and attracted 
the attention of the beadle, or street- 
keeper, who came bustling forward 
WTtli official dignity, exclaiming, — 

" Keep moving ! keep moving ! 
will yeP And makinf^ his way 
through the crowd, he, without any 
ceremony, seized our curate by the 
arm, saying, " It won't do, my lad, 
you must come with me." 

" "What can you mean ?" inquired 
the astonished clergyman with the 
red-and- yellow cravat, looking, it 
must be confessed, rather alarmed. 

" Didn't I ace you mvself pretend- 
ing to look t'other side o' the way, 
and so running a-purpose smack agin 
\iie porter to get up a row ?" asked 
the man in liver}'. 

" You are entbrely mistaken," was 
the reply ; " and surely the accident 
1 VttK^met with is already sufficiently 

painful to my feelings without ^" 

Here he was intermpted by the 
interference of a portJy, well-dressed 
elderly man, who, in passing, was 
ttrack bjr the gentleoi^y tone and 
mumer of the speaker, JChe beadle 



The portly gentleman, after a brief 
apology to the hatter, placed his 
back agauist the counter, drew him- 
self up to his fuU height, inserted his 
hands in his side-pockets, and then, 
with a degree of pomposity which, 
under other circumstances, would 
have struck the accused as highly 
ludicrous, he inquired, "Now, my 
fine fellow, what have you to say ?' 
And added, with what was meant fbr 
a condescendent, encoiutiging smile, 
** Don't be afraid ; speak out, though 
appearances are against you." 

*^ How that can be I am at a loss 
to conceive," said Mr. Meadows. 
" Surely I have the most reason to 
compliun. I met with an accident, 
perhaps from my own inadvertence, 
but certainly of a most unpleasant 
kind" (here he smiled faintly) "to 
me, however ridiculous it may ap- 
pear to others. Just for a moment, 
my dear sir, imagine yourself in my 
situation, and you will perceive " 

" Me in your situation!" exclaimed 
the fat citizen, indignantly ; " me^ 
your dear sir ! Confound your im- 
pudence ! but it serves me right for 
meddling out of my own ward. 
SJorry I troubled you, Fisher. Good 
morning!" And, without deigning 
further notice of the accused, the 
good Samaritan was suddenly trans- 
formed into a Pharisee, and went his 
way. Luckily, however, Mr. John 
Fisher, the hatter, was a man of very 
different mould. His motto and rule 
of action was, " Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves; and such was his 
keen perception of the wants and 
weaknesses of others, that few who 
crossed his' threshold were able to 
effect an escape without contributing 
at least a few of the said pence to- 
wards his accumulations. Therefore, 
in the present case, the damaged hat 
first attracted his attention. Some- 
thing, he thought, might be got out 
of that; but his hope brightened 
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to have him for a customer, and 
drawing an inference &om the far 
from ** town-made** shoes and gaiters 
a£ the disguised clergyman, he ofo- 
serred respectfully, as soon as the 
great man nad left Uiem, — 

" Prohably, sir, you reside in die 
country, and are not exactly aware 
of our regulations ? " 

** You have ffuessed perfectly 
right," said Mr. Meadows, aelighted 
to find a new friend in need. 

** As for the hat, if you can wait 
ten minutes or so, we can set that to 
rights; not like a new one, to be 
sure, but it will only cost a shilling 
or two." 

^ I shall feel greatly obliged. I 
don*t expect, indeed I don*t wish It 
to appear new ; but as I must have 
a new one, and you seem to have an 
excellent stock, I mav as well make 
mypurchase at once. 

/The Fisher, having thus hooked 
his fish, turned to the beadle and 
said, ** My good friend, you have no 
charge against this gentleman; you 
must know that. YouVe outstepped 
your duty, depend on*t I" 

" I don't know that, though ! •* re- 
plied the other, suiiily ; ** Uie foot- 
path was blockaded, and so ^** 

" Give me a shillmg, and Til settle 
it for you,** whispered the hatter to 
his new customer; **the fellow Ss 
wron^, but an ass in office may be 
sometunes troublesome.** 

" Very true,** replied our curate, 
pulling out a well-filled purse ; ** and 
yet I hardly like ; it seems to be 
bribery." 

** Never mind ! *' exclaimed the 
hatter, delighted at the sight of the 
money ; and, taking the shilling, he 
gave it to the beadle, saying, in a 
serious tone, " Tlie gentleman is so 
generous as to give you thb; and 
precious thankful you ou^^t to be 



** Money opens and shuts sudi fook' 
eyes, thou^ prosperity doesn't make 
all people wiser or better bdutved. 
I remember that fat, proud man, that 
left Qs just now in a huff, -v/hea he 
was only a poor derk, and now see 
what airs he gives bimseif !** 

" I can feel no resentment against 
such an individual," said our curate, 
using a style and tone little according 
with his habiliments. '^ As you justly 
observe, riches cannot impart wisdom, 
which is of much higher vahie ; for 
it is written, * The price of wisdom 
is above rubies.* Iruly it baA no 
natural affinity to what you call pro- 
fl|>erity, seeing that, when men are 
sncoe^fUl and possessed of riches, 
they are apt to become careless " 

" B^ your pardon there, sir : but 
that's not the case in the City ; for, 
the richer men get, the more careful 
and pinching they are. You'd be 
surpnsed at tne strange things Uiey'D 
do. There was one here this morn- 
ing worth a plum,* grinding down a 
hat I" 

This singular molendary operatioa 
connected with a fruit was as unin- 
telligible to the curate as his diarac- 
ter had already become to the shop- 
keeper. The latter saw that he was 
not understood, and explained that 
he meant " beating down or ** dieap- 
ening ;" and then, true to his policy 
of keeinng a customer in good 
humour, and guessing that list^iing 
was more likdy than talking to effiect 
his purpose on the present occaaieu, 
he resolved to let tne oddly dressed. 
man " say his say** without inter- 
|>osing ; so, with a practised deferen- 
tial smile, he bowed and said, "I 
fear, sir, I interrupted you. Yon 
were observing that prosperity made 
men careless." 

" Yes," rejjlied Mr. Meadows, gra- 
tified at havimr an attentive hearer 
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under nomeroos disguises, will pene- 
trate into the human heart." 

"By George!" thought the hatter, 
" 1 8e«n to be in for a sermon. What 
can the fellow he ?" 

^'Even thus," continued the curate, 
"under the name of hospitality, 
which, properly exercised, is no doubt 
pnusewortny m itself, and, unlike 
some other duties, exceedingly satis- 
factoiy and pleasant in the perform- 
ance—under that name creep in un- 
cleanness of living, gluttony, and 
inebriety. But we should be cnarit- 
able in judging, and always recollect 
that in this, as well as in many other 
partiedars, the rich are more ex- 
posed to temptation, ^hile they are^ 
removed by their position from the 
wholesome influence of that anxiety 
to^ or preserve & fair character, 
which operates as a bridle on the 
inclinations of others. The poor 
nun, and he who is what you call 
* makine his way in the world,* must 
regard tne world's good opinion; and 
we have to be thankful that, in spite 
of all the abominable doctrines re- 
cently promulgated, a man must be 
at least moral to be considered re- 
spectable. A rich man, on the con- 
trary, is too apt to believe himself 
above the world's opinion ; but, even 
if disposed to value it, he ever has it 
in his power to withdraw from ob- 
servation, and indulge in secret and 
nnreproved iniquity. The world's 
If w IS the poor man's law ; but the 
rich man is, if I may so express it, a 
[»w unto himself; and, when we are 
'^ to ourselves, my dear sir, it were 
iifficnlt to say what lengths we might 
oot go to." 

"If I leave you to yourself," 
^honght fhe hatter, " you'll soon go 
Ae length of tiring out my patience 5 
i^t, luckily, here comes the news- 



Meadows ; " its name reminds me that 
I have no time to spare to-day ; so, if 
you will be so good as to shew me a 
nat you can recommend, perhaps, bv 
the time I am suited, my other will 
be ready." 

"There, sir!" said Mr. Fisher, 
who was lonar prepared to beg^ 
" business." " That will fit, if my eye 
doesn't deceive me. Allow me. Ex- 
actly : just look at yourself in the 
glass oi^K>8ite. You were speaking 
of pride, and, if J do pride myself in 
any thing, it is in having the best 
hats in Cheapside." 

Our curate no sooner beheld him- 
self in the glass than the oblivion 
into which he had fallen as to the 
state of his outward man was un- 
pleasantly dissipated. He started, 
and a visible (man^ took place in 
the expression of his countenance, 
for his reading and experience of 
mankind told him that, though 
"Wisdom is better than strenfftn, 
nevertheless the poor man's wisdom 
is despised, and nis words are not 
heard/' * He felt that, instead of being 
useful, he must have been making 
himself ridiculous, and, with a sense 
of shame deeper than the occasion 
warranted or than would have been 
experienced by a man of the world, 
he returned abashed to the counter, 
laid down the hat, and, in a tone of 
humility, said it would do very well, 
and paid the price without any re- 
mark. This sudden change of man- 
ner, and his determination to wear 
the old hat, which was little improved 
by hasty brushing and drying, much 
increased the trsSesman's suspicions 
relative to the character of his " chance 
customer;" but his civility was in 
no degree lessened on that account, 
but rather increased, when Mr. 
Meadows hesitated about purchasing 
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a boy uitli you, sir, as far as Fore 
Street; then you can't mistake the 
way. At the end of it you'll sec 
Bedlam, which takes up the whole 
south side of the fields. The road, 
and what we call the Pavement, 
makes the west side, and the other 
two sides are nothing but iumiture- 
shops, mostly, if not all, second-hand. 
The fields arc a capital large open 
square space, iiist fit for our purpose. 
xou'U find them divided by broad 
cross walks into four square green 
parts, each surrounded by stout 
wooden railings breast high, and in 
them our ten regiments of ' Loyal 
London Volimteers* take turns to 
exercise.* I.iast summer and autumn 
I was there regularly twice, and 
sometimes three times a-week." 

" I am glad to find that you are a 
Volunteer," observed Mr. Meadows ; 
and, forgetting his disguise again for 
a moment, he added, " "We ought to 
feel ourselves indebted to every one 
who '' 

" That's what the ladies say !" ob- 
served the hatter ; " but every man 
must do his duty in these times. 
You belong to some corps in vour 
own neighlx>urhood, of course? 

" N — n — no ! " replied our curate ; 
and, not bein^ at liberty to give the 
excuse of bemg in holy orders, he 
looked confused ; and tne hatter, in 
spite of his habitual caution with 
a customer, could scarcely refrain 
from expressing his contempt of all 
" skulkers." Indeed, in those days 
of genuine patriotism and loyalty, 
the threatened invasion and prepara- 
tions on the ODposite coast had pro- 
duced a wondrous, deep, heart- 
stirring unanimity of feeling, that 
spread far and wide through the 
length and breadth of our island. 
All flew to arms ; and the citizens of 
London, much tp their honour, spared 
neither expense, nor their yet more 



whose lives had been spent behind 
the desk or the counter, were not to 
be compared to the iron precision of 
veteran battalions, the will and wtdi 
to practise and improve were in the 
breasts of all. ' Men of middle age. 
and even those who had ^wn grey 
in the trammels of business, sub- 
mitted cheerfully to all the tedious 
" as you were " positions of the " awk- 
warn squad,*^ and not unfre^uently 
took private lessons at their own 
houses from the drill-sergeants. It 
has been too frequently the custom 
since with " the skulkers " to affect a 
sneering tone, and speak of the 
" volunteer system " as a mere " play- 
ing at soldiers ;" but it should never 
%e forgotten that the men of those 
days were looking danger in the 
face, and knew not what a day might 
bring forth. A veteran hostile army, 
flushed with victory, lay eneampod 
within sight of our coast, and the 
most inveterate and powerful foe 
England had ever encountered, and 
who had never previously abandomed 
any undertakings Tuncever raah, osi 
whick he once resolved, had distinctly 
avowed his determination to abide 
by the hazard of a conflict on British 
ground. Under such circumstances 
it was that men of substance and of 
peaceful habits armed and eqoij^ted 
themselves, and enrolled their names 
as " Volunteers,** with the thorou^ 
knowled^ that, on the landing of aa 
enemy, tuey should be as completely 
under martial law and command » 
any bounty-enlisted private in a re- 
gular regiment. A beneficent, over- 
ruling l^ovidence ordained that die 
threatening cloud should pass away ; 
and what we really owe to the 
myriads who thus " volunteered " 
to leave house and home, and " jet>- 
pard their lives rmto the death,'* can 
never be now ascertained, thou^. 
doubtless, the sudden transformatioii 
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and Mrticularly to that of one who 
worthily rose above his fellows, and 
who for many years sat on the 18th 
of Jane at Apsley House, an ho- 
noured guest among those whom 
their country delights to honour, his 
nanly breast " all spangled o'er " 
wHh the well-earned insi^ia of many 
a hard-fought day. The first uni- 
form he wore was that of a Volunteer 
at a period of life when he had al- 
ready, with his own free will, en- 
tered upon a course of peaceful in- 
iostry, tending far away from " the 
paths of glory .•* But when " ru- 
nwun of war " and impending in- 
Yaaon reached the quiet valley in 
which his lot for life seemed to be 
cast, the indomitable spirit, which 
ioight have else 

" Some petty tyrant of the fields with- 
stood/' 

panted for a wder range and nobler 
duties. And such was the result on 
thousands of gallant hearts, on hill 
and dale, in town, village, and ham- 
let, when awakened, as with the 
»Dnd of a trumpet, by the cry to 
"Toluntcer,'* from the lethargy al- 
rooet necessarily consequent upon a 
long period of perfect security. They 
wined— time mssed — the vaunting 
foecame not. But the military spirit, 
once imbibed was not to be quelled, 
Md rendered their former pursuits 
tasteless. Like Xorval, they " longed 
to follow to the field some warlike 
lord," and subsequent events of the 
long-protracted war enfibled them to 
hare their wish to their hearts* con- 
tent and their country's honour. 
The threat of invaaon may thus be 
said to have produced a sort of 
''infant school, in which the rudi- 
ments of their profession were learned 
bvmanv who afterwards became " as 
Kmnts *^ rejoicing amid 

" The earthquake sbouta of victory." 

At the time of which we write, 
however, anv anticipation of Ari»ntJi 



" Let *em come ! " was the brief, half- 
growling reply of the men, when in- 
vasion was talked of; and for the 
ladies, they (God bless them !) were 
ever on the alert, as thev always are 
when there is a chance of being useful. 
To the important preparations made 
by them for the wants of men en- 
gaged in actual service, they added 
the more encouraging boon of their 
presence at every review and lesser 
military display. 

Thus, somewhat in a round-about 
way, and, perhaps, to the trial of the 
reader's patience, we have endea- 
voured to explain why the fact of 
his not belonging to some "corps" 
was injurious to the already sus- 
pected character of our disguised 
clergyman. He had preached two 
sermons to the Volunteers of his dis- 
trict, and composed, according to his 
besetting propensity, a considerable 
number of" hues" on passing events ; 
but respect for the honour of " the 
cloth " would not allow any mention 
of such services in his present plight. 
So he abruptly^ and rather sheepishly, 
took leave of the respectful though 
rather too inquisitive tradesman, af^er 
making matters rather worse by de- 
clining to give his name, and or- 
dering his hat-box to be merely ad- 
dressed for " No. 10 at the Griffin." 

His wonted equanimity, however, 
returned long ere he reached Moor- 
fields, where he soon felt convinced 
that his shabby habilunents were 
doing him good service, as, while all 
respectable-looking passengers were 
clamorously beset and almost forced 
into the shops of the dealers, he was 
allowed to pass unmolested through 
the maze ot furniture of all kinds 
exhibited for sale. So, sauntering 
on (juietly, and endeavouring to look 
as if he wanted nothing, he con- 
tinued to make his observations till 
he had passed along the whole of the 
eastern side (chiefly tenanted by 
Jews), and was turning westward, r> 
when, struck bv the appearance of a " 
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and " Say, * My name'§ ready money,' 
when asked for yonr address,** was 
another. And to these, and a few 
more not worth mendonii^, onr 
curate adhered while making his pur- 
chases,— a task which he performed 
mneh to his own satisfaction, for 
(having a chest of tools whidi he 
sometimes used at home) he, like 
t^ros in all arts and sciences, con- 
sidered himself somewhat of a judge 
in such matters. This little yanity 
was perceived by the acute broker, 
who flattered him accordingly, by 
observing, " It would be of no use to 
attempt to deceive you, even if I was 
inclined;" "I see you know what 
you're about, sir," and so forth ; till, 
having a large stock of furniture and 
an adequate stock of perseverance, 
he succeeded in supplying all hb 
customer's wants. 

More than four hours had been 
spent in bargaining, and daylight was 
at an end ; but such, to our curate's 
mind, was the magnitude of his 
transactions, that he felt astonished 
at having got through so much bu- 
siness in so short a time. 

It was then agreed that the wagon 
placed at his command should call 
for the goods on the following Satur- 
day, when he would be present to 
pay for them. 

" It is well, on that account," ob- 
served the broker, rubbing his hands, 
*' as well as for some others, perhaps, 
that you did not deal with my neigh- 
bours, the Jews." 

" We should be charitable, wr," 
said our curate, gravely ; but the re- 
membrance of nis recent mortifi- 
cations came in time to cut short his 
unpremeditated exhortations to cha- 
rity, and, fearing to trust himself on 
any other subject than furniture, 
waited only till his bill was made 



landlady's inquiiy if his master knew 
the gentleman in No. 10,— 

" No, not he I But he thinks him 
a rum un, anid bo vunder, sedng as 
he vos took up by the beadk for 
fighting in the street, and broo^t 
into our shop, vere he forked out, 
and so vos let go by old Thinguamj. 
But he vouldn t year the new hat no 
how, and vent avay vith the old 'un, 
and so our folks expects as he's after 
i, that's all I know.' 



This sad account of his morning 
adventures corresponded httle inth 
the conduct of the party in auestioH 
on his return to the inn, which be 
entered in high spirits, ordered hk 
dinner to be ready in twenty mi- 
nutes, and then repaired to dress in 
No. 10. 

As Mr. Mark Joyce was frwn 
home, his " better half said she 
would take in the first dish hereelfj 
and "have a look at the feUow," 
and, perhapst, tell him a bit of bff 
mind. So, when all was readj, sbe 
went into the coffee-room, fully pre- 
pared, according to the mil&irj 
pbraseolo^ of the day, "to fire a 
volley " in support of the Griffin's 
reputation ; but great was her sar- 

Ense when, on looking up, sbe b^ 
eld a perfectly well^dreased gentle- 
man in black, who, addressii^ her 
with the deference which a realgen- 
tleman is ever prone to evince to- 
ward females of every grade, thanked 
her for the punctuality with whidi 
his wishes had been executed. There 
was something in his looks, tone, and 
manner, so quiet and agreeable, that, 
as she afterwards said, she "didn't 
know how it was, but he wcm my 
heart in a moment." The imme' 
diate consequence was some change 
in his dinner arrangements, whidi 
had been previouriy eot up for the 
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HEMINISCElrCES OP A RIDE IN A SCIINELL WAGEN. 



FragMt 

Mt joomey from niinski to Pragae 
wag, after all, not performed in pe- 
destrian fashion. Beinar afraid of 
growing oyer-laxurions,! engaged^ 
place in a pnblie vehicle, which I 
suppose is xwtronlsed by the Roman 
Catholic gOTemment of Bohemia, 
that its 8ubj|ects may perform penance 
without losing thne. There is not a 
coantTy in the world so primitive in 
its travelling arrangements as Bohe- 
mia; roads, inns, vehicles, and horses, 
are all as they were two centuries ago ; 
nothing has flourished in old Boh- 
'Boerlandbnt the manufacture of glass 
and a hatred towards Austria. As 
kog back as 1571, the authorities 
undertook to improve travelling, but 
the undertakmg has never been car- 
ried into effect; and where a few 
advantages have crept in, it has been 
owing to the chapter of accidents 
and the roread of civflisation. Li 
the good by-gone days, public car- 
ifiages ran (no, not ran, for of that 
enormity a German conveyance was 
tiever guilty), crawled rather, but at 
Ae neriods of the ^eat fairs of 
rrankfort and Leipsic. And then 
^e departure was a scene indeed. 
t\en now the starting of Teutonic 
^iiMBs of travellers has something ex- 
iting and mysterious about it ; but, 
^^ century or two back, there was 
JJ^^^y the assembling and marching 
T"^4 ^ a somewhat undisciplined army 
^j^:^t conld be compared to it. At 
1^^:^^ periods to which I refer, the 
^^""^ pective governments of Germany 
ieroaUy undertook to see their 
. bjects safe to the great emporiums 
^ commerce; they defended them 
Dm peril as lonff as they ti-avelled 
business, but Uiey left them ex- 
^^^Jed to the dangers of the route 
^^^•enever they were unwise enougli 
*^ Jeare their rtove sides, and roam 
^ -^t the land, for D/easnre. Kow. 




or thanks for safe conduct While 
standmg about in knots, and groups, 
and aU other ways into which crowds 
are apt and accustomed to divide, a 
veiy portly troop of over-fed horses 
and plethoric dn^oons, who had been 
prescribed equestrianism for their 
nealth's sake, rode on to the Platz^ 
and looked down with a very suffi- 
cient and reasonable degree of con- 
tempt on the honest people for whose 
escort they had been chosen, and in 
whose behalf they were bound to 
draw their sworcb, provided only 
that their horses would stand steady, 
and their short arms could get far 
enoueh round their ]^unch v bmlies to 
enable them to extncate, by dint of 
good pulling, the dreaded weapons 
trom tneir venerable sheaths. Tnese 
military gentlemen having taken their 
places, and recovered their breath 
after five minutes* trotting from the 
stables, general attention and rever- 
ence were excited by the appearance 
of the fat, asthmatic wagon-coaches 
advancing, with all their nonourable 
last yearns dust upon them, and, after 
perambulating the grand square, to 
the great adimration of the civilians, 
and the professional indifference of 
the pursy Paladins, settling down 
with great gravity, and some diffi- 
culty, beneath the veiy windows of 
the father of his people. And then 
ensued a solemn moment ! The bed- 
room window of the good-natured 
prince was seen to open, and that 
august individual himself stood in* 
the presence of his people, anxious 
sympathy in his heaxt, and a white 
cotton niehtcap, tied round with a 
cherry-colour^ riband, on his head. 
By his side stood the peopVs mamma, 
eqtudly primitive, both in costume 
and feelings ; while theolive-branches 
of the family were peering through 
the blmds of an upper wmdow, all 
wonder and delieht at the magni- 
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friendly adiea, the caravan set out 
with grave enthusiasm for its des- 
tination. 

And here, while referring to old 
times, I cannot avoid mentioning an- 
other illustration of those periods, 
whose spirit all men are ever ready 
to praise, and whose realities none 
could witness but with terror. In 
former days, then, when this very 
Oeleitshutsche^ as it was called, was 
wending its weary way towards its 
distant, and perhaps not destined, 
haven, it was not seldom an object of 
suspicion to the inhabitants of the 
smaller towns and villages through 
which it passed. This was more 
especially the case when the King of 
Prussia was not nice of his means for 
cntrappinff men, nor careful on whose 
territory he seized them, provided 
only they were obtained. The dis- 
tricts touching on the Prussian fron- 
tier were kept in a constant state of 
alarm ; and border frays were as fre- 
quent and as fatal as ever they were 
on England and Scotland's neutral 
ground, which derived its name from 
an oblique application of etymolosj'', 
and was so called because neither 
country's faction hesitated to commit 
murder or robbery upon it. The 
day I started from lUinski I saw col- 
lateral evidence of the sort of wild 
life that was led in the boundary 
lines without the Brandenburgh 
mark, a century since. A framed 
TTiandaty hung up as a curiosity in 
the inn of that place, strictly enjoins 
all the villages adjacent to the Bran- 
denburgh frontier to be provided with 
arms and ammunition; the militia 
. to hold themselves prepared against 
any surprise ; the arms to be ex- 
amined every Sunday by the proper 
authorities ; watch and ward kejpt by 
day and night ; patroles maintained ; 
and the instant that any strange 
soldiers were seen approaching, it 
was ordered that the alarum bells 
should be sounded, and preparations 
made to repel the invaders by force. 



piping times of peace,^time8 wfaea 
men, who stood in fear of Prussia, 
never lay down in bed but with ums 
at their side, — times when young 
men, who, influenced by soft at- 
tractions, stole by night finom oae 
village to another to pay their devcirs 
to bright eyes waking to reodTe 
them, performed the transit of a 
terra-jSrma Hellespont, with love in 
their hearts and a musket on their 
shoulders. The enrollers of Frede- 
rick cast a chill shadow of fear over 
every age, sex, and station of life. 

In the personal journey, however, 
of which 1 am now to speak, we bad 
much less fear than fun. A very 
joyous company we were, though 
some among us were invalids. We 
formed a train of five stout-built, 
heavily laden diligences ; we ex- 
changed civilities, grapes, books, pons, 
and newspapers, on the road; inre 
were as ^;ood-natured ncighboun 
when driving gently by each other; 
we became acquaintances when we 
all dismounted to ascend some hill, 
more discernible to the eyes of our 
tassel led, feathered, and be-bugelled 
postilions than to ourselves ; ac- 
quaintances ripened into intimacies 
before we resumed our well-worn 
places ; and when we all met at mid- 
day to dine, we were as old friends 
meeting after a long separation ; and 
we had snatches of song in all 
tongues, and jokes in a thousand 
dialects, and mysterious communiogs 
with hostesses, and smiles from the 
madchens^ and good humour from the 
hosts, who invariably slapped him 
on the shoulder whose Teutonic 
power of speaking was small in itself, 
and execrable in manner, swearing 
that he spoke Grerman like the very 
angels, wno, as is well known in 
Deutschland, sneak nothing else. 

Of the half-aozen individuals who 
occupied the interior and ^iiorwR pan 
(intermediate)yiti; two were Engush ; 
one was from Himgary ; the fourth 
was a Jew, who knew every stone of 
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and untarnished by a Bnspidon of 
the genuineneas of its nobility. The 
sixth person was a slender young 
man, attired, like Ilamlet, in a suit of 
sables, cut in theatrical fashion. He 
was a most amusiog companion, for 
he had not only been every where, 
but he recollected all about it; he 
had read every thing, and remem- 
bered it; and seem^ equally con- 
versant with every subject, from the 
andiitecture of the heavens to the 
raising of artichokes. He was pretty 
severdy tried too, particularly by 
the Hungarian, whom, on getting 
into the coach, I took for a runaway 
journeyman tailor, who bad com- 
mitted some horrid crime, and, in his 
eagerness to escape, had forgotten to 
condescend to the vulgarity of wash- 
ing himself. I never had been more 
mistaken, for the wretched, sickly- 
looking being was a professor in a 
German colle^ and had a mind as 
brilliant as the case in which it was 
enshrined was berimed, unseemly, 
and worthless. He seemed to be 
familiar with all languages ; to know 
every written history; to haye im- 
bibed, and to have been mentally 
nourished by, every philosophy; to 
have loved the poetry of all nations, 
as well as the citizens who dwelt in 
them, lie quoted Horace with a 
fluency, a gusto, a rapturous delight, 
that are perfectly indescribable; he 
sang whole odes in ecstatic enthu- 
siasn ; he seemed, indeed, to have a 
passion for the old Roman tongue, 
for in the course of one day he sang 
not less than some hundred lavs, 
principallv touching the Falemian 
and the fair ones, and from sources 
of every degree of inspiration. 

I shall never forget the scene which 
occurred at the door of an inn be- 
tween Kuttemberg and Kolin. Just 
^J^^^ carriage halted, he was yet 



at their table, was but the work of a 
moment. The five diligences were 
tenantless in an instant; the com- 
pany within the house thronged to 
take part in the scene without. A 
glass was now in every hand, corks 
were flyinff in every durection, wine 
was sparlding in every glass; the 
toast was given (*' Es lebe Deutsch- 
land ! — Deutschland soil leben 
hoch ! ")— the wine was quaffed — ^the 
sonz was renewed — the host was 
paid, and within five minutes we were 
all again in our carriages, which de- 
parted under a salutation of cho- 
ruses (fired from on all sides) of the 
song which had given rise to the 
joyous episode. We were far on our 
way when we could still hear its 
echoes, and we raised our own voices 
in answer to them, shouting, — 

** Gaudeamudi<;iiurjuveoe8 dum suraas! 

Post jiicundaoi Juventutt^m, 

Post mole^tam senectutODi, 
Nos babebit, nos babebit, nos babebit 
tumulus ! " 

The excitement must have continued 
for a long tune on the side of our 
young friends, for when we had got 
about a league on our way, we heard 
the song approaching, and shortly 
after some (fczen of these madcaps 
^Uopcd up on horses they had pos- 
sibly seized for the venr freak, and 
after shouting the gaudeamxu igitur 
till their delight seemed perfectly 
uncontrollable, they darted ahead, 
once more returned, and finally left 
us with a feu'de-joie of salutations. 
"Vivat Pannonia!" was screamed 
at the very top of their glad voices, 
in honour of our Hungarian ; " Vivat 
Britannia!'* was awarded as loudly 
to my humble self; and we having 
duly acknowledged the compliment 
by making the expected reply, ** Vi- 
vat mater Germania!** the troop 
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tired of trying innendo in vain, I 
charged him openly with being Ma- 
dsme Dndeyant; bvt a very sense- 
less, gross, and groundless aocnsation 
was comprised in snch a charge, — 
kff our fellow-traveller was mo- 
dest, and neither smoked nor in- 
dulged in any of the refined coarse- 
ness bv which wc are apt to dis- 
tinguish the femme emmte^ who 
krves to make virtue look like vice, 
and after composing pages of mag- 
nificent sentiment, counteracted by 
more stupendous vice, unblushingly 
signs her venomous production witn 
the name of Creorge Sand. 

My "Great Unknown" did not 
even negativelv shake his head ; but 
he quietly smiled, as you have often 
seen him smile : and he smiled still 
more, but enlightened us nothing, as 
we pronounced him in turn to be 
Aba el Kader, the President of the 
United States, Don Carlos, l^Ionsieur 
Guizot, a tightrope-dancer, or the 
patriarch of Constantinople. But all 
was useless, and we were fain to be 
satisfied with the assurance, that be- 
fore we reached Prague he would af- 
ford us some solid reason for guess- 
ing more narrowly at the identity of 
one who had evidently been the ob- 
ject of a wager among the gay sons 
of study who had latdv ridden after 
us to convince themselves, by once 
more looking upon him. After this 
assurance, we again fell into our old 
course of alternately talking, read- 
ing, singing, asking riddles, and pro- 
foundly bowing, while we uttered the 
word prosit! when any one of our 
little society indulged in the pleasant 
extravagance of a sneeze. It was 
then that, taking advantage of a lull 
in the conversation, the pseudo- 
Dane addressed himself to the younsr 
lady who was going to Leipeic ; and. 



then, takiM up s doKB, w gravdy 
pronounoea them to be perfecdy 
worthless; an oracular sentbncEt 
which was followed by his (cve» 
more gravely stOl, if that were pos- 
sible) flinging them, one alter ibt 
other, out of the wmdow, into the 
road. K the lady was so thunder- 
struck that she could not scream, we, 
on our parts, were so astounded, that 
we saw the dazzling pieces pass bj 
our eyes on to the highwi^ without 
an attempt to check him. Grave » 
he was, this atrocious act Mnt» per- 
formed with some rapidity ; yet evory 
piece was thrown out singly, and 
counted as it flew. Our surprise rad 
our silence were great, but bath bad 
an end; and then the nnfortunate 
lady screamed in such earnest, aad 
we ourselves stormed so loudl j, that 
the cotipSe was startled from its pro- 
priety. The whole train of coaches 
stopped, and the passengers poured 
out with inquiring sympathy and 
short pipes to know the cause of the 
turmou. The scene was impa^hk : 
we were all so a^tated by rarious 
impulses and emotions, that the truth 
was imparted to the inquirers only 
by jerks, as it were ; and our agita- 
tion was not diminished by the fact 
that when it was at its greatest, and 
we could scarcely find utterance, the 
felon himself qtuetly put in a sort of 
prompting word to help us on with 
our story. Babel was nothing to 
the upromr which ensued; some 
stormed, some threatened the rascal 
wiih the polke, some offered the lady 
ean de Cologne*, one presented her 
with a peach (the impudent criminal 
himself^ committed this aggravating 
piece <^ gallantry), and (Hherswere 
occupied gro^ng on the dusty road 
for the lost coin. No money, how- 
ever, was to be found ; but in ex- 
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ereat but that, amid the roars of 
baghter which pealed and echoed 
around, she found time to count her 
store, and with a doubtful look, half 
fear, half fun, she pronounced four 
pieces missing. All eyes were turned 
upon the necromancer, who dra- 
naticallj pointed to a pursy little 
gentleman who had been loudest in 
ex{>ressing his indignation, and bade 
us shake him. This we did with 
right good will, and down dropped 
the fugitive pieces from the legs of 
his lower dress. The laughter did 
not orertum the coaches, but it was 
Quite loud enough to have shaken 
Olympus. The magician asked us 
what we deserved for having stopped 
a quiet traveller like him on nis 
way; and we answered by nnani- 
iKiously condemning ourselves to a 
penalty of champagne at our dinner 
quarters ; solemnly inflicting a dou- 
ble fine upon the stumpy gentleman 
npon whose person the Fredericks 
had been discovered. 

And oh ! the joyous dinner that 
ibllowed this freak ! the droll things 
that were said I the more wonderful 
ones that were done ! the champagne- 
wisdom of our explanations to ac- 
eonnt for the ocular deception of 
having seen the money flying out of 
the window / and the sagacious folly 
of&ccouatmg for its presence in the 
onbroken peach, or in the pursy, 
little gentleman's trousers ! On one 
thing, however, we were agreed, with 
an unanimity thai would nave done 
honour to the dranwlis persona of 
the Criticj and that was, that this 
feat we had witnessed could only 
have been performed by one being 
out of Germany, and by one man in 
i^ — the former is the spirit who has 
more aliases than an Old Bailey ini- 
tiate, the latter the wonder-work- 
ii^ Dobler. 
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the Schausoielhaus^ we will clear up 
the doubt oy the shape of his ho<K» 
and the fashion of his tail.** 

When a traveller begins to fall 
short in the artide of adventure, the 
next best thin^ that can possibly 
happen to him n to meet ¥ritn those 
who have been more fortunate. 
This is somewhat my case since I 
have been in Fraffue; events have 
been scarce, but I nave those around 
me who have experienced a more 
abundant share. Two brother wan- 
derers who have been botanising in 
Dalmatia are my fellow-lodgers, and 
we dine daily at the table of our land- 
lord, who is a sort of barber-surgeon 
by profession, and who was bom 
with a double endowment from the 
hands of that fairy who is said to 

g reside at the birth of every Bo- 
emian. It is customary, on the re- 
eurrence of family events so inter- 
esting as the latter, for the said 
sprite to endow the young stranger 
at once with intelligence ; and hav- 
ing done this, and made him capa- 
ble of comprehending the alternative 
about to be submitted to him, she 
gravely shews him a violin in one 
hand, and a purse in the other. Ac- 
cording to the choice made, so does 
the newly-born Bohmer become a 
thief or a musician ; stays at home 
to filch purses, or in course of time 

foes over to the Philharmonic in 
lOndon, and buries for a time all 
the Ernsts, Potts, Joachims, and 
Prosp^re Saintons in temporary ob- 
livion. But our host shewed him- 
self at his birth a Bohemian of am- 
bitious spirit; he seized both purse 
and fiddle ; and Guxzaia (for so is 
he called) has been ever since a con- 
tinually improving and most rascallj* 
gnenius. Full of contradictions is 
the fellow ; he is tall, lean, dose- 
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other day he prononnced an old lady 
to have died of asthma ; on opening 
the body, it proved to be something 
with a deceptive name, tending to 
apoplexy. " Apoplexy or asthma," 
said this self-possessed man of science 
to his medical colleague, — "apoplexy 
or ' asthma is precisely the same 
thing ; laborious respiration, dis- 
turl^nce of circulation, danger of 
suffocation, Avill equally render the 
types of one or the other ; and he 
who dies of pulmonic asthma may 
be said to be deceased of apoplexy 
also ; antipileptics, antihysterics, and 
antispasmodics, are of as little use to 
the moribund dying of the one as 
arteriotomy, scarification of the occi- 
put, and the actual cautery, are to an 
mdividual dying of the other, — e;yo, 
the conclusion is evident, that apo- 
plexy and asthma differ but in name." 
The medical colleague smiled; and 
as Guxzaia, with a look of infinite 
meaning, remarked that he (the col- 
league) would say nothing to the 
friends of the deceased of apoplexy, 
as he had first uttered the word 
asthma, my friend >\ishcd him a good 
momiufif. Guxzaia was nothing 
abashed; he coolly reiterated, " they 
are the same thing; but the preju- 
dices of ignorant people are worse 
than both. 

His knowledge of the fine arts is 
about equal to that he possesses of 
the sciences. He has, by some means 
or other obtained a Berretini ; accord- 
ing to his own style of reasoning, 
there is very little doubt about the 
matter, and it is as much a Berretini 
as apoplexy is asthma. It is a large 
picture, perfectly invisible to the de- 
lighted eye of the amateur, the sub- 
ject of which might be called any 
thif^ by every body. But Guxzaia 
maintains it to be a Berretini, and bv 

Qi^fniraVklA Inmn • oa irt,-r Avomrklo oil 



name, and exposed it for a monih to 
the wide-mouthed approbation of the 
cognoscenti, than he paints it out, and 
commences another subject. The 
" Rape of the Sabines" has given 
way to the " Battle of Alexander ;" 
and if the latter had not the ease of 
honest Peter, the former went far 
beyond him in freedom. The kmg 
of Sardinia has no such " Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin " (fortunately) as 
Guxzaia summoned me and my fd- 
low- wanderers to admire ; nor would 
any one hesitate between the " Flight 
into Egypt" of the latter, and that 
which the Principe della Torre was 
wont so amiably to exhibit to the 
ecstasy of his Neapolitan friends. 
You will recollect that the church 
of the Capuchins at Rome has Berre- 
tini's " Restoration of Sight to Pftul 
by Ananias:" you may take my 
word for it, that it is not the least 
like Guxzaia*s ! 

Mediocrity of talent and marked 
plainness of person arc too often 
accompanied by no inconsiderable 
share of conceit. In this character- 
istic Guxzaia is by no means deficient. 
His ruling idea is, that he is hand- 
some ; his conviction, that he cannot 
help it ; and h|s inward feeling, that 
the ladies find it irresistible. A phy- 
* siological treatise on the female heart 
would, I believe, puzzle all Xhe phi- 
losophers who ever wrote. Certamly 
the mystery of that particular organ 
is as profound in Germany as any 
where else ; and I am at a loss to ac- 
count for the influence which my 
very ugly friend evidently exercised 
over his little circle of female ac- 
quaintances. Perhaps his ver^ ugli- 
ness was considered oy the fiur por- 
tion of German creation as a pre- 
ventive to scandal ; and that wnere 
there was nothing handsome, there 
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one the widow of a cavalry Obristy the 
other a lady who had never been 
nnrried. lib inclinations were with 
the latter; the more solid advantages 
were promised by an union with Sic 
former. The widow had more years, 
but she had more thalers also. Her 
rinl«|as younger, but poorer besides. 
Gnzaua wavered between the two, 
till he had nearly lost both. His' 
romance inclined for youth, his re- 
ihty for substantial profit ; and he 
ojpttrtimely pronounced for the 
widow just as tne latter was about to 
fling herself into the arms of an 
oberbnr^ebter of a neighbouring 
town. Ihe unmarried lady saved 
her honour by dismissing her mer- 
cenary suitor before he resigned, and 
she iu philosophy enough to look 
upon the preparations for the ap- 
proaching nuptials of her mature 
rival and her faithless satyr with ex- 
emplary equanimity. Guxzaia is 
grievously offended at this absence 
of feeling, and he has just adopted a 
very effectual method of making her 
remember the love-passages that nave 
passed between them, by charging his 
wooing visits as medical calls! * 

As we were loitering to-day be- 
neath (he tower of that sacred edifice 
dedicated to the fearful dancer, St. 
Vitus, a tower which the drunken 
li)mpen>r Winceslaus had shortened 
by some thirty or forty feet, because 
he took it into his head that it would 
one day fall, and crush him as he 
Uy on his uneasy couch in the 
Ur^dschin ; I remarked to my com- 
panions that the empire, in its nalmy 
days, had been often well-ni^h lost 
through the mad caprices of tippling 
kaisers. My friends, however, while 
they acknowledged the extent of the 
Vrae-bibbinj^, stoutly denied the 
enormity of its results. 

''^ 'YV^pTp wiw not a kaia^r nf them 



were occasionally a trifle startled at 
seeing their ruler proceed either to 
the camp or the counsel with as much 
white wme in him as would supply 
the universe for sauces. They 
slightly objected at hearing that he 
wfuked rosy and reeling to confes- 
sion, and were not edified at under- 
standing that his private almoner 
stirred up his punch with the end of 
a silver crucifix. They even remon- 
strated with him when he had once 
been within an ace of destroying 
Ulm in a drunken frolic ; and what 
was his reply ? He kept the deputa- 
tion of remonstrants the whole night 
in his pdace, and invited all the in- 
habitants to assemble at daybreak on 
whatever spots commanded a view of 
the towers of the cathedral. The 
emperor and the committee of mo- 
derates finished 210 bottles of Bhiue 
wine while they waited for sunrise, 
which, among a temperate party of 
one score and one, was a tolerable 
allowance for each individual. At 
dawn all Ulm was up, and every eye 
directed towards the cathedral. The 
towers had scarcely flung back the 
first rays from heaven, than a joyous 
procession issued from the imperial 
residence. The whole party were, 
with the exception of the emperor, 
as drunk as .^^hylus; and with 
difficulty did they follow their lord, 
who, at the very top of his speed, and 
carrying a heavy wagon-wheel on 
his shoulder, ran to Uie cathedral, 
ascended the stairs leading to the 
summit of one of the towers, and ap- 
peared at the top before his strag- 
gling followers had reached the little 
door beneath. With a light bound 
he spnm^ on one of the highest 
points of the castellated portion, 
where there was scarcely room for 
his feet; he poised the wheel aloft 
with his right hand, let it gently de- 
Bcend on one foot, wMch he extended 
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emperor, as be sazed tranquilly 
down on the sea of neads below, * do 
you dare complain that Nieder- 
steiner touches your roaster^s nerves ?* 

" ' Never again ! * exclaimed the 
delighted mass. * What can we do 
to testify our affection to your ma- 
jesty?' 

" * Toss those gentlemen into a tub 
of Seltzer water/ said Maximilian, 
* and send me half a dozen of Hoch- 
heimer, and twice as many blood- 
puddings, for breakfast ! * " 

I could almost believe this tradi- 
tion, for I had seen a nearly similar 
feat performed by a woman on the 
point of a rock m the Ahr Thai ; 
a rock which is, doubtless, well 
known to those who have ascended 
that valley at eve to eat foreUen and 
drink Wallportzheimer, and who re- 
turn the next morning with an in- 
clination for nothing else but the 
mineral waters to be had at Hip- 
pingen. 

" Besides," said Knudtzen, " d pro - 
pos to cathedrals, sober principles 
nave done them more injury tnan 
jolly emperors. Do you forget that 
Caroline Buonaparte razed a cathe- 
dral in Italy to the ground ? " 

** I remember the fact,** said I, 
" but not the reason.** 

" It was a very sufficient reason 
for a Buonaparte," answered our 
friend ; " her highness lived next 
door to the church, and she had it 
destroyed because the onran kept her 
awake, and the smell of the incense 
made her head ache f " 

" Royal minds," I remarked, " can- 
not condescend to the weaknesses of 
common people. I remember when 
I was yet a boy, in Dresden, that the 
late king, being afflicted with a super- 
delicate sentiment of virtue, ordered 
all Titian's Venuses, and indeed all 
other pictorial nudities, to be ejected 
from the ro^yal gallery. Never did 
king or subject better illustrate the 
truth of an assertion made by a 
countryman of mine, whose name was 



sepulchre at Jerusalem, on foot. A 
fever of expectation shook the whole 
line of roaa at the idea of beholding 
a Christian king again turning to the 
neglected shrine. The expectation 
was not altogether fulfilled ; but the 
monarch, nevertheless, performed the 
pilgrimage." 

* " We never heard of it !" exclaimed 
the two travellers, looking at each 
other with some manifestations of 
surprise. 

** That is to say," I resumed, " that 
his majesty performed it after a 
fashion. He asked the distance from 
his own country-house at Pilnitz to 
the Armenian convent in the Holy 
City ; and, in spite of his education, 
he was nothing less than astonished 
to find that it was something more 
serious than a promenade to lOpliU. 
I do not know if he had a vision of 
boib'ng his peas, as an English pil- 
grim did, of whom I can t^U you 
something ; but he certainly experi- 
enced some unpleasant sensations at 
the idea that the way being so long, 
he might chance to find himself with- 
out peas to boil. He wept at the 
reflection that he might be a devout, 
but a hungry king, while one half 
of Dresden were facing their ap- 
petites on the Terrace of Bruhl, and 
the other at the Baths of Link, and 
the Bastei. He thought of the 
dangers, but he trould be devout. 
The attendant pains were great, but 
the resulting pleasures were not to 
be denied. In short, he would not 
go to Jerusalem, but he would per- 
form the pilgrimage. Accordingly, 
the exact instance having been learnt, 
he set out round his room, and walked 
Uie entire number of leagues by 
pacing up and down a long gaileiy ; 
deducting only the amount of water 
passage, which was but fair. If ad- 
miration had been great at the com- 
mencement, suri)ri8mg fun was ex- 
cited during the performance. Every 
evening the citizens of Dresden knew 
how far their religious ruler had pro- 
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kiDff rested at Belgrade while con- 
ftned to his bed in Dresden. But 
luB holy seal soon rdnvigorated his 
liver ; and, as he glided by his palaee 
windows, the mystified multitaae be- 
low learned tlunt the monarch was 
lodging in the honse of the chief 
mufti at Istamboul. The pilgrim 
tiayeller snfTered a little from the 
heat (of the room) as he descended 
from the western coast of Asia Minor ; 
bat the inoonTeniencies of the route 
were things beneath the thought of 
him who, whether at Bursa, Smyrna, 
or any other locality on his way, 
could ring his bell in the desert and 
order champagne from his own weli- 
patronised Hotel de Polo^e. The 
king was puxzled one mid^day (he. 
had, by calculation, just reached 
Beyrout), that his progress was 
checked by the unexpected arrival 
of a portion of the imperial family 
from Vienna. Visitors of such con- 
dition must be attended to, neverthe* 
less, his pilgrimage 7m»< be continued, 
and he, like the dever and facetious 
palmer that he was, did both ; he 
attended his guests with much polite- 
ness during thdr stay of two days, 
and put down the time thus spent as 
consumed in a sea voyage from Bey- 
rout to Acre. The moment they left 
tbe royal pilgrim went adiiore again, 
and happily accomplished ihe re- 
maining mstance to Jerusalem, 
thixNigh Kassara and Nabious, with- 
out anv o^ier hindrance and obstmc- 
tion tnan his ^<Mng one night to see 
a French vaudeyilte while supposed 
to be enjoying bis well-earned repose 
at Bama or Muddin. And thus was 



Apliflhed that royal pilgrimage 
™jt was never performed. The 
raag w«it to Jerusalem without 
gwig there ; and the people saw him 
r^^f^rn who had ne>'er departed. My 
"••"T^^tiou, genUemen,** said I, ** is 
mor e real than the pilffrimage ; which 



sion Hot flowers as that which posses- 
ses Friedrick August of the Alber* 
tine line of old Sachsen ; and not for 
flowers alone in their beauty, not for 
botany either, merely for its amuse- 
ments, but for phytologjr and phar- 
macy as connected vnth it." 

" He lisped Linnaeus," said L6- 
wenskiold, *' before he could speak." 

" And knew Toumefort by repu- 
tation better than Knecht Ruprecnt," 
added Harold. 

" lie told us himself when we 
met him in Dalmatia," continued the 
latter, ** that he could spell Dodecau" 
dria and Trigynia^ before he could 
read Orimm^ and that he knew the 
meanings of monopetaUms and com- 
pemiform before he was acquainted 
with the languages from which the 
terms were derived. I never saw a 
man so eager in pursuit oi apetaUms 
amentacwus flowers as I have seen 
him ; and for carryophyUpis and wm- 
hellated his " 

" Leave off your abominable 
phrases — leave them off," I ex- 
claimed, "and begin by telling me 
how you very impudent fellows in- 
troduced yourselves to the acquaint- 
ance of the soverei^ of Saxony." 

"The introduction was effected 
through a very light-hearted and in- 
telligent fellow-botaniser whom we 
met on our wav from Zara up to the 
mountains. We had all three lost 
our way while endeavouring to find 
an mfimdihidiform and stamineous — " 

" Avaunt ! with thy Satanic unin- 
telligibilities," said 1, "and speak 
honest German or your own bone- 
crushing Norwegian. I care not 
what you found if you have to im- 
part them in pentameters." 

" And, in truth," resumed Knudt- 
zen, "the principal event was our 
loss. We were in a wild part of the 
country, weary, hungry, cold, and in 
the dark ; wanderers could not well 
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to enjoj neither. Our swarthy host 
stood in his door-way like Iloratius 
Codes at the head of the bridge. 
Beds he did not even profess to mid 
for travellers ; he had never slept in 
one himself, and was none the worse 
for the privation. Leopold aaked for 
wine. 

" ' We have three sorts of wine,' 
said the gipsy, * which travellers like 
yourselves once tasted and paid for. 
t have the very wines wnich the 
seven Schwaben asked for in the 
goldenen Kreuz at Ueberlingen.' 

" * What, old Sauerampfer ?' asked 
Lowenskiold. 

. "'The same,* said our singular 
host. ^ It is not quite so sour as vine- 
gar, but it will run through the mar- 
row of your bones like a sword, and 
give your mouth such a twist that it 
shall never come right a^ain.* 

"'AVe will try sometning better 
than this acid nectar,* said I; ^we 
wiU ' 

" * Of course, you will,' said the 
Dalmatian Boniface, *you will try 
the Dreimamterwein. I am sorry 
there are only women in the house.' 

" * What, m the name of all the 
saints in Zara, have your women to 
do with the refreshment we need ?' 

"'Do!' exclaimed the Wirth, 'no- 
thing in the world. You will want 
three men each of you.' 

" We looked at each other, dark as 
it was, in a species of interrogative 
wonder. After a pause, accompanied 
by a low chuckle, the gipsy host con- 
descended to explain himself by in- 
forming us, that ' Dreimdnnerwein is 
three tunes as rough and ten times as 
sour as vin^;ar, and that he who 
drinks it must be held fast by two 
men while a third pours the beverage 
down his throat.' 

"* And the third of these Olym- 
pian beverages P' said I. 

" * Is called Rachenjmtzer, and has 
peculiarly good qualities of its own.' 

"'Then, said Leopold, 'we will 



laughed in despite of our vexatioQ : 
and, somewhat startingly, a foorth 
voice took up the cachinnatory affec- 
tion and laughed even buder than 
the original three. As the new 
comer stood in the light of the door- 
way, the landlord touched his cap, 
withdrew hastily into the passigc 
and slammed the door m our fito&, 
leaving us in Cimmerian daikneas, 
summer trousers, and a heavy fill 
of rain. The matter was no longer 
risible, and we vrere beginning to be 
seriously annoyed whoi the myste- 
rious strai:^;er, whom, of coune, ire 
did not know, and whom most cer- 
tainly we could not see, invited us to 
accompany him we knew not whither, 
and hospitably to partake of we 
knew not what. However, hoc wss 
incident, which, even to a hosa^ 
man, is not without its charms. AVe 
accepted the invitation most gnte 
fully, and after a half-hour's walk 
we found ourselves on the skirts of 
a wood ; in less than half that tisie 
we subsequently reached a neat little 
house ^vithin the wood itself, and I 
do not think ten minutes had elapied 
ere we had made such toilette as tra- 
vellers may, and, with some doubts 
as to the reidity of the drcumstUKe. 
detected ourselves in eating yermi' 
ceUi soup, and wondering how it had 
reached us. 

"Before our repast was entirely 
despatched, our host, in whom we 
saw a young, well-made, and exceed- 
ingly amiable Amphitryon, informed 
us that he was on a botanimng expe- 
dition for the benefit of an ea^dtlish- 
ment in northern Germany ; that be 
had been two months settled in tbe 
house where we then were, and that 
he had already given temporary 
shelter to three plant-explo^er^ who 
had resorted in their need io the 
house of DjewdUki, the gipsy, «» 
found, to their sorrow, that it bad 
nothing of the quality of an iia 
about It, except its sign. 
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ilfilfoil was under the influence of 
FenaS) and thai Garden Basil was a 
krb ef Mars^ tkat the Willow-tree 
! is ffovemed bj the moon, as are all 
' vau-Aowers, cabbages, and colewort ; 
■ad that Ol^bane wort is called 
fiereaks' Woond-wort, becavse the 
■M of Seinele learned the virtues of 
the herb from Chiron when the lat- 
ter tangfat him physic. Kevery thing 
new be worth the knowing, why we 
ftined something by the information 
Httt all the Dodders are under Sa- 
■ tern. We learned, foit the first time, 
the virtues of the plant Bnchnsa.** 

"Btrt," interrupted Lowensldold, 
**we were enabled to remind our 
ft»d ^what Dioscorides says about 
^ that M'any who have newly eaten 
tf it do bat spit in the mouth of a 
•tpeat, tiie serpent instantly dies " 

•• Tnie^- said KnSdtzen, ** we have 
••t been at Upsal for nothing." 

"We may all aid each other by 
tonM,** I remarked to my two friends, 
•s we arrived, after descending from 
Ae cathedral, on the old bridge over 
w Moldan. A larjpe herd of cattle 
Wtt crossing the bndge at the time, 
and some of the foremost black oxen 
of this herd had bunches of amara 
^ikit (car woody nightshade) hung 
wond their necks, a common custom 
m Germany, as I told the young tra- 
^Ifers, and empiloyed as a remedy 
<gunit dizziness in the head. 

" Of the owner, or the ox ?" asked 
Harold, with a langh. 

••Of him who wears it," said I. 
"Bat I want to see the entry of your 
^^Jng of Saxony," I continued, " and 
not to listen to the description, uses, 
and property, of herbs, plants, and 
ifht&s; ma^en-luur, moon- wort, and 
onMagaiam spicaium,^ 

"So much the worse," answered 
Knfldtzen, ^or Leopold andl had told 
you what we learned from our enter- 
tainer of c^endine, and what he told 
OS firom Phny of the anemone; how 
he recommended ns, should we viat 
Na^es, never to retire to rest with^ 



and a thousand other matters touch- 
ing leaves, herbs, trees, flowers, roots, 
and barks, shall remain unknown to 
you, and you may die in your igno- 
rance. But I will tell you that our 
entertainer was light as well as 
learned, and loved fun as he did 
flowers; would discourse upon battetf 
as well as battles, knew all about lo- 
garithms and the new opera, told 
anecdotes, remembered sermons, and 
finally lighted us to bed with a Latin 
quotation and a brass candlestick. 
By daybreak we were all out in the 
neighbourhood of the house looking 
for rare plants with as much avidity 
as thougn they equalled diamonds in 
value. We returned together to a 
breakihst exactly adi^)ted to our tastes 
and capacities, after which, on taking 
a private opportunity to bestow a 
gratuity on the singte servant who 
had mmistered to ail our wants, we 
inquired the name of our kind host. 
But the mature maiden could not, or 
would not, gratify our curiosity. She 
referred us to our entertainer, and 
to him we were resolved to apply, 
for though he had had the delicacy 
not to inquire for our own names, 
but just adled us, as we addressed 
each other, Harold and Leopold, yet 
we deemed it something of a duty to 
know the appellation of him to wnom 
we were indebted for so much hospi- 
tality — for bed, banquet, and break- 
fast, for many hints useful to us as 
pedestrian travellers, and, certainly 
what he did not esteem the least, for 
particularly fine specimens of Umco^ 
podium and muscus trichomtmoides, 

^' Our knapsacks were again tightly 
fastened on our shoulders, our host 
having assisted us in putting on our 
harness. We stood at the door of 
the cottage offering our thanks for 
the timely aid we had received, and 
expressing our assurances that it 
would long rest in our memories. We 
required but one thing more to per- 
fect our enjojrment, and that was to 
know the name of him to whom we 



such rough barbarism as surrounds 
us here.* 

<* * And whom are we to ask for,* 
said I^eopold, * when we airive in the 
Florence of Germany P* 

"« « Ask for the Kmff of Saxony,* 
answered our host * mye the good- 
ness to write your names on this 
tablet, and you will find that in 
Dresden I shall not haye forgotten 
the niffht in Dalmatia.* 

*<We were a trifle startled, it 
must be acknowledged, at discoyer- 
ing the title and condition of our 
kind host, but we speedily recoyered 
our self-possession. We wrote our 
names on the prepared pa^ of a 
small pocket-book, as the king had 
required us, and we took our leaye 
with more ceremony than we had 
intended, but with no abatement ci 
heartiness.** 

«' Well,** said I, "* in these mono- 
tonous days it is really something to 



Dalmatian forest at midnieht Did 
you and the fpod Friedridi August 
eyer meet agam ?** 

"" Twice,** said Harold. "" We saw 
each other for a moment a month 
afterwards in Zani; he was aeoom- 
panying the Emperor ci Anstris, 
followed by a brilliant staf^ to t 
reyiew, and gaye us a smile of reeqg- 
nition as he passed.** 

** The second time we met him,** 
added Leopold, ^ was in the cardm 
of the Nymi^enbei^, near Mnmeh ; 
he was alone, amusing himself with 
feeding the beavers. We spent s 
yery agreeable hour with him, at bis 
own inyitation, in exploring thit 
pleasant retreat of the Kings of Bt- 
yaria ; and, on parting, he repeded 
his wish that we might meet s^in in 
Dresden, a drcumstanoe not itrj 
unlikely, as we are now <m our wi^ 
to the Sachsicher Schwdtx.** 
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A WALK PROM LONDON TO FULHAM, 

Part IV. 

WALHAM GREEK TO FULHAM. 



In Tillage of Wtlham Green, which 
M distant from Hyde Park Comer 
between two and a half and three 
mileit appears to have been first so 
caUed soon after the revolution of 
1688. Before thiff, it was known as 
Wansdon Green, written also Wan* 
dan and Wandham ; all of which 
nimea, according to Ljsons, ori- 
ginated from the manor of Wendon, 
80 wasthelocal name written in 1449, 
wbicb in 1 565 was qpelled Wando wne. 
Ai the name of a low and marshy 
piece of land on the opposite side of 
the Thames to Wandsworth, through 
which wandered the drainage from 
the higher grounds, or throng which 
the traTdler had to Wendon (pen>>ui) 
linwaTtoFulbam; it would not be 
difficmt to enter into speculations 
as to the Anglo-Saxon origin of 
the word, but I refrain fVom 
jiM/ODf before the reader my an- 
tiqoanan ruminations while pass- 
ing Wansdown House, for few things 
ue more fascinating and deceptive 
than verbal associations. Inde^ if 
indnlged in to any extent, they might 
lead an enthusiast to connect in 
thonght the piers of Fulham (bridge) 
with the Piers of Fulham, who, in uie 
fonrteenth or fifteenth century, " com- 
pyled many praty conceytis in love 
wider covert terms of nyssyng and 
ffowlyng ;•• and which curious poem 
niay be found printed in a collection 
oi Ancient Metrical Talee^ edited by 
the Bev. Charles Henry Hartshome.* 
Two of " some ancient houses, 
erected in 1595, as appeared by a 
date (Hi the truss in the front of one 
of them," were pulled down at Wal- 
Qun Green in 1812 ; and since that 
occurrence, the most important pro- 
ceedings in the progress of this village 
in snburban aavancement have been 
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and it was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London on the 14th of August, 
1828. This was followed by the 
building of a charity-school upon an 
angular patch of green, or common 
land, where donkeys had been wont 
to graze, and the village children to 
play at cricket. Then the parish 
pound was removed from a comer of 
the highroad, near a basket-maker^s, 
to a back lane, thereby destroying 
the travelling joke of, *• Did you 
ever see baskets sold by thepound f* 
And, finally, has Walbam Green as- 
sumed a new aspect, from the con- 
struction of the Butchers* Alms- 
houses, the first stone of which was 
laid by Lord Ravensworth, on the 
Ist of'^July, 1840. Since that time, 
, fancy-fairs and bazaars, with horti- 
cultural exhibitions, have become 
fashionably patronised at Walham 
Green by omnibus companies, for the • 
support and enlargement of this in- 
stitution. 

** Hail, happy i&le ! and happier Walham 

Green ! 
Where all that's fair end beaotifol are 

seen! 
Where wanton zephjra conrt the arohient 

air, 
And sweets ambrosial banish every care ; 
Where thought nor trouble social joy 

molest. 
Nor vain solicitude can banish rest. 
Peaceful and happj here 1 reign serene. 
Perplexity defy, and smile at spleen ; 
Belles, beaux, and statesmen, all around 

me shine ; 
All own me their supreme, roe constitute 

divine ; 
All wait my pleasure, own my awful 

nod. 
And change the humble gardener to the 

Thus, in the London MagazinoToit 
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and ia 1761 an Essay on Lnceme 
Grass, of which an enlarged edition 
was published in 1764. Mr. Rocque 
resided in the house occupied by the 
late Mr. Kinff, opposite to the Red 
lion, where his successors, Messrs. 
Pollard and Wilkins, now carry on 
business as builders and carpenters.* 
Immediately after leaving Wsdham 
Green, on the south, or left-hand 
side, of the main Fulham road, be- 
hind a pair of carriage gates, connected 
by a brick wall, stanas the mansion 
of Lord Ravensworth ; in outward 
appearance small and unostentatious, 
without the slightest attempt at ar- 
chitectural decoration, but sufficiently 
spacious and attractive to have re- 
ceived the highest honour that can 
be conferred on the residence of a 
subject, by her Majesty and Prince 
Albert having visited his lordship 
here on the 26th of June, 1840. 
The grounds at the back of the 
house, though not extensive, were 
planted with peculiar skill, care, and 
taste, by the late Mr. Ord; and on 
that occasion recalled to memory the 
words of our old poet, the author 
of BrUcmnkCt Pcuiorals^ William 
Browne: — 

" There stood the elme, whose shade so 

mildely djm 
Doth nourish dl that groweth under him : 
Cipresse that like piramides runne Un^ 

piog. 
And hurt the least of any by the drop- 

J)ing; 
er, whose fat shadow nourisheth 

Each plant set neere to him long flourish- 
eth; 

The heaTie-headed plane-tree« by whose 
shade 

The graise grows thickest, men are fresher 
made; 

The oak Chat best endures the thunder- 
shocks, 



Amongst the rest, the tamarisketherestood. 
For bousewires' besomes only knowoe 

most good ; 
The eold-place-loring birch, and senris- 

tree; 
The walnut-loving rales and malheny ; 
The maple, Mbe, that dee ddight ia 

fountains. 
Which have their cufvettts bj the side ef 

mountains; 
The laurell, mirtle, iry, date, which boU 
Their leaves all winter, be it ne*er so 

cold ; 
The firre, that oftentimee doth rostn drop; 
The beech, that scales the welkin with 

his top : 
Ail these and thoMiond more withm tht 

grwet 
By oH the induttry ef nature strove 
To frame an arbour that might haepe witkm U 
The best (f beauties that the world hath iatl.*' 

Since the royal visit. Lord Ravens- 
worth's residence has been odled 
Percy Cross, but no reason has been 
assigned for the alteration of name 
from Purser's Cross, which is men- 
tioned as a point " on the Fulham 
Road between Parson's Green and 
Walham Green,** so far back as 16(^ 
and at which we shall presentij 
arrive No connexion whatever that 
I am a¥rare of exists between the 
locality and the Percy family, and it 
only affords another very recent local 
example of what has been as haj^j 
as quaintlytermed " the curiosity of 
change.** The most &voarablea^ect 
of the house is, perhaps, the view 
gained of it fVom a ndghbouring 
garden across a piece of water caDed 
£el Brook, which ornaments an ad- 
jacent meadow. 
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John Ordy Eea^ the creator of 
Lord IUvensworto*8 I/mdon reai- 
denee, is better known as ** Masier 
(MT Hewas the only son of Ro- 
bert Ord, Chief Baron of the Conrt 
of Ezcfaeqoer m Scotland. In 1746 
Mr. Ord entered Trinity CoU^^e, 
Cambridge, and in 1762, vacated a 
lav fellowship bv marriage with 
Eleanor, the second daughter of John 
Simpson, Esq^ of Br^Uey, in the 
county of Durham. After beinf 
called to the bar, Mr. Ord practised 
in the Court of Chancery ; and, in 
1774, was returned to parliament as 
member for Midhurst. In 1778 he 
was appointed Master of Chancery; 
and the next session, when returned 
member for Hastings, was chosen 
chairman of "Ways and Means,*" 
in which situation his conduct gave 
much satisfaction. Mr. Ord retired 
firom parliament in 1 790, and in 1809 
resigned his office of Master in Chan- 
cery, and that of Attomejr-General 
for Lancaster the followmg year, 
when " he retired to a small place at 
Purser^s Cross in the parish of Ful- 
ham, where he had early in life 
amused himself in horticultural pur- 
suits, and where there are several 
foreign trees of his own raising re- 
markable both for their beauty and 
size.^ 

Lysons, in 1795, says, — 

** While I am speaking upou this sub- 
ject " (the trees planted by Bishop 
CooipCoa in the gaidens of Fulham Pa- 
lace). " it would £9 unpardonable to omit 
the mention of a rerv curious garden 
near Walkam Green in this parish, planted, 
ainoe the vear 1756, by its present pro- 
prietor, John Ord, £s^. Master in Chan- 
eery. It is not a little extraordinary 
that this garden should, within the space 
of Ibrty years (such hare been the effects 
of good maneeement and a fertile soil), 
have produced trees which are now the 
AwM of their respective kinds in the 
1 ! ■ ■ 1 I 0M. As a nroof of this mav be 



eight feet eight inofaes in girth ; a wiUow- 
leared oak (sown anno 1757), four feet 
in girth; thB Rhea Veraix, or ramish 
sumach, four feet in girth ; and a stone 
pine of Tery singular growth. Its girth 
at one foot £rom the ground is six feet 
four inches ; at that height it imme« 
diately begins to branch out, and spreads, 
at least, twenty-one feet on each side, 
forming a large bush of about fourteen 
yards in diameter." 

The second edition of Lysons* En- 
virons of London appeared in 1810, 
when the measurement of these trees, 
in June 1808 and December 1809, 
was placed in apposition. Fuilkner's 
History ofFtdhun, published in 1813, 
carries on the history of their growth 
for three years more ; but as, from 
the marginal pencil note si^ed J jiif ., 
and dated January 1835, in the copy 
of Lysons* which lies before me, I 
am led to conclude that some of these 
interesting trees exist no longer, the 
following tabular view compiled fh>m 
these sources may not be unaccept- 
able to the naturalist, who is well 
aware that 

" Not small the praise the skilful planter 
claims. 
From his befriended country." 

About the time of Mr. Ord's death, 
6th June, 1814, his garden contained 
much that is remarkable in horticul- 
ture : — 

** I'here was," we are told, " a good 
collection of American plants ; amongst 
others, a fine Andromeda Arborea, planted 
about eight inches high in March 1804 ; 
and now (1813) eleven feet eight inches 
high. 

** The Glastonburif Thorn flowered here 
on Christmas day, 1793. 

'* In the kitchen warden is (181f ) a 
moss-rose, which has been much admired. 
Many years ago Mr. Ord ordered bis 
gardener to lay a moss rose, which, when 
done, he thought looked so well, he woQld 
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September, 1807, a nre broke out in 
the garden-bouse of Mr. Ord's re- 
fidence (a cottage upon the site of the 
present stables) ; the flame raged so 
mriously as to bum tJbe principEU gar- 
dener, an old and valued servant, 
almost to ashes before any help could 



the curate of Fuiham, preached so 
effective a sermon upon Ihe unoer^ 
tainty of the morrow,* that having 
printed a lar^ impreaBion ^ without 
any lose to hmisel v * aeeond ediljon 
i^p€«red on the ad of die following 
month. 
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Sophorajapcniea,^ in 1809, about 50 feet in 
height ; it flowered for the first time in 
August 1807, and has continued to flower 
the two succeeding years 

GinkoUree (Gingko biloba, standard), about S7 
feet high 

A tree from an Illinois-nut, given by Mr. 
Aiton to Mr. Ord, about 40 feet higbt . . 

A black walnut-tree (Juglant niger), sown 
where it stands in 1757, about 64 feet high 
in 1809 

A cedar of Lebanon, when planted being two 
years old, in 1809 being about 55 feet high 

A willow-leaved oak, sown in 1767 

I'he rhu9 vernixt or rsrnith sumach 

Ftajtinuiornui, which is covered with flowers 
every year 

Gleditsia (riorantftus, sown in 1759, produced 
pods two feet long in 1780, but thif seeds 
imperfect 

Acacia.eommm, sown in 1757, planted where 
it btands in 1758 

Ilex 

Tulip^tree, sown where it stands in 1758, 
first flowered in 1789 

Ci/prtis deeidutu, sown in 1760 

Corylus colurna (Constantinople hszel), be- 
tween 30 and 40 feet high, bears fruit, but 
imperfect . . , 

Virginian cedar (red), sown in 1758 

Guilandina dioica or bondftc 

Juglant alba, or white hickory 

Lombard}!, or Po poplar, a cutting in 1766, 
near 100 feet high , 

Popfar, planted in 1772 
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Another column headed 1845, carrying out this view, would be an important ad- 
dition to statistical observation, 

* " This tree was first introduced into England in 1753, by Mr. James Gordon." 

-^Ll/SONS. . Digitized by L3OOQ I 

f *' The folinge more resembles that of the jNg2aiis nigra than of tbe Inmois-oot in 
Kew Gardens '* Ih'uL 
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In the tecond volume of the 
Tramactiana of the Hortkutbtrdl So- 
dety^ a beautifully coloured repre- 
aentatioii of ^^Ordrs apple** may be 
feund, illustratiye of Mr. Salisbuiy's 
eommunieatioii respecting it, which 
was read to the Society on the 1 7th 
of January, 1817. After acknow- 
ledging his obligations to Mrs. Anne 
Simpson, the sister of Mrs. Ord, and 
who Mr. Salisbury represents as 
**" being as fond of gardening as her 
late brother-in-law, Mr. Ord,** it is 
stated that,— 

*' About forty yearn ago, the late John 
Ord, Esq. raiaed, in hia garden at Pur. 
ttr't Crcn, near Folham, an apple-tree 
from the aeed of the New-town pippin, 
imported from Nortb America. When 
thia tree began to bear, its fruit, though 
.without any external beauty, proved re. 
markably good, and had a peculiar qua- 
lity, namely, a melting softness in eating, 
ao that it might be said almost to dissolve 
in the mouth. The late Mr. Lee, of 
Hammersmith, often hsd grafts of this 
tree, and he lold the plant so raised 6rBt 
with the name of Ord's apple, and sub- 
sequently with the name of New- town 
pippin. • e • 

*' This seedling tree,'* continues Mr. 
Salisbury, *' is uow (1817) of large di- 
mensions, its trunk being four feet four 
inches round at a yard above the ground ; 
but it has of late years been very un- 
healthy, and scarcely borne any fruit 
worth gathering, its roots having, no 
doubt, penetrated into a stratum of un- 
&vourable soil." 

Mrs. Anne Simpson sowed some 
pippins from this remarkable tree, — 

** And two of the healthiest seedlings 
of thu second generation were planted 
out to remain in the kitchen-garden, 
which are now (1817) about twenty years 
old. One of these trees began to bear 
fruit reiy soon, which is not unlike thst 
of its parent in ahape, with a thin skin ; 
and, being a very good apple, grafts of it 
hare been distributed about the metro- 
polis with the name of Smpton's pippin. 
The other seedling of the second gene- 
rMiAD was several vears lonirer in bearinir 



a full crop has always been left upon the 
tree ; and they are now greatly esteemed 
by all who tsste them." 

This apple is in perfection for eat- 
ing from Christmas to the middle of 
March. The skin is thick, and al- 
ways of a green colour while on the 
tree, but tinged with copper-coloured 
red, and seyeral darker spots on the 
sunny side ; after the fruit has been 
gathered some time, the green colour 
changes to a yellowish cast. 

On the opposite side of the road to 
Lord Rayen8worth*s, and a few 
yards beyond it, on the way to Ful- 
ham, is Park Cottage, a modem 
well-built house, which stands within 
extensive grounds, surrounded by a 
brick wall. This was for some yean 
the residence of Mr. Brand, the emi- 
nent chemist, who particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the course of 
lectures which he deLiyered on geo- 
log79 9i the Royal Institution, in 
1816; and which may be dated as 
the popular starting point of that 
branch of scientific inquiry in this 
country. 

A house, now divided into two, 
and called 



Acacia Cottage and HKCKrisLO \\\.\,k 

abuts upon the western bouniiary 
wall of the grounds of Park Cottage. 
Tradition stoutly asserts that ^bis 
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part of the old houae in our view) 
resided Mr. Milton, before mentioned 
88 the present ooenpant of Heckfield 
Lodge, Little Chelsea; both of which 
names have been introduced <m the 
Fnlham road, from that gentleman*s 
attachment to the name of his re- 
verend father^s living, near Baang- 
8t<^e. 

Acacia Cottage has been so called 
fW>m a tree in the garden. It vras 
Ibr many years the countir residence 
of Mr. Joseph Johnson, of St. FvaW 
Churchyard, a publisher worthv of 
literary r^;ard ; and here he died, on 
^he aoth of December, 1809. He 
vras bom at Liverpool, in 1738 ; and, 
after serving an apprenticeship in 
London, oomraencea business as a 
medical bookseller, upon Fish Street 
Hill ; '* a situation be chose as being 
in the track of the medical students 
resorting to the hospitals in the bo- 
rough, and which probably was the 
ibundation of his connexions with 
many emment members of that pro- 
fession.*' 

Having entered into partnership, 
he removed to Paternoster Row, 
where his house and stock were de- 
stroyed by fire, in 1770 ; after which, 
feeling the advantage of a peculiar 
locality, he carried on business alone, 
until the time of bis death, at the 
house which all juvenile readers who 
recollect the caterers for their amuse- 
ment and instruction will rememb^ 
as that of ** Harris and Co., comer 
ofSt. Paul's Churchyard.- This step 
^vas considered at the time, bj^ '' the 
trade,** as a bold and inconsiderate 
measure ; but it was suocessftilly imi- 
tated bv the late Mr. Murray, in his 
removal from Fleet Street to Albe- 
marle Street ; and, indeed, Jc^n 
Murray, as a publisher, seems only 
tn hftvp h<vn a fpArlf^sj; ronviftt. in 



the last btlf century appear i 
which he ushered to the worUL" 

The imprint of Johnson is to he 
found upon the title-pages which 
first introduced Cowper and Danrin 
to notice: — 

'* The former of these, with the difi- 
dence, aod perhaps the despondencj, of 
his character, had actually, by wcnni of 
a friead, made over to him (Johuaon) 
hia two volumes of poema, on no other 
condition than that of securine him fnm 
expeute ; but when the public, which 
neglected the first volume, had daeo- 
vered the rich mine opened m the 7M, 
and aaaig^ned the author hia uciiied 
place asMMig the first-iate Engiiah peels, 
Mr. Johnaon would not aTSil biauiBlf of 
hb advantage, but diaplayed a liheralitf 
which haa been warmly aoknowledgcd 
hy that admirable, though onlbftunale, 
person.'* 

A score of equally ^nerons anec- 
dotes might be told of Murray. In 
one particular, however, there was, as 
pubushers, a decided difference be- 
tween the views of Johnson and 
Murray. Those of Johnson ve at 
present in the ascendancy; but they 
may produce a revolution in &voar 
of the opinion of John Munay 
against cheap literature. Johnton 
was the opponait of tvpografdiieid 
luxury. Murray, on the contra^, 
supported the aristocracy of tne 
press, until obliged, '* by the pressure 
from without,** in some dqepree to 
compromise his views bv the pub- 
lication of the Family Lwrarjf, 

In the wing (comparatively speak- 
ing a modem addition^ attached to 
Acacia Cottage, and m the room 
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where Mr. Johnflon died, there 18 a re- 
markable marble chnuiey-piece, of 
a monumental character; but I can 
learn nothmg respecting it. 

The history of AcMda Cottage, 
oonld we procure a correct record of 
all the ideaB which have passed 
through the human mind within its 
walls, respecting literativre and art, 
would form a chronicle of singular 
interest. Mr. Hallmandel, who is 
well known as one of the most ex- 
perienced and successful practitioners 
of Hthcgraphy in England, resided 
here in 1839 and 1840, when he dis- 
ooTered a new process in his favourite 
art, by simple mental reasoning, 
nnon the application of the process 
of copperplate aquatint to litho- 
graphic purposes. For this disco- 
very — and it is one of considerable 
importance — he subseauently took 
out a patent, under tne name of 
lithoUnt. Ever since the infiwcy of 
lithography, hundreds of persons 
connected with the art, beginning 
with its inventor himself, Senefelder, 
had endeavoured to produce im- 
pressions from stone of subjects exe- 
cuted with the brush, in the same 
manner as drawings are made with 
aepia, or Indian ink. And it was 
natural enough that artists should 
have made every effort to supersede 
the tedious and elaborate process by 
which alone a liquid could be ren- 
dered ayailable K>r the purpose of 
drawing on stone. The mode of 
drawing technically called ^ the ink 
style," consists merely of a series of 
Hoes, some finer, some thicker, exe- 
cuted on the white surface of the 
stone, with iuk dissolved in water, by 
means of a fine sable or a steel' pen, 
in imitati<m of an etching on copper. 
All attempts, however, at producing 
variety ov tints, by using the ink 
thicker or thinner, failed, — the 
fainter lines dther disappearing alto- 
gether, or printing as dark as thick 
onea. In every attempt made to use 
this ink aa a wash, the result was still 
more disastrous, producing only one 



art Lithoffraphers in Germany, in 
France, and in this country, had 
pronounced it to be ^* utterly impos- 
sible ;** when the idea suddenly 
flashed upon him, thftfc if he could 
effect a minute granulation of the 
ink, by treating it as a copperplate 
engraver would the ground of an 
aquatint plate, that the relative 
strength of the diflRsrent washes 
might be preserved. He hastened 
from Acacia Cottage to his printing- 
office, in London, to put his theory 
into practice, and was rewarded by 
the most satisfkctory results. 

Since that period, several prints, by 
this process of lithotint, have been 
produced by Mr. Hullmandel, from 
drawings made by Hardinjg, Nash, 
Haghe, Walton, and other clever art- 
ists, in which all the raciness, the 
smartness, and the beauty of touch, 
are apparent, which hitherto could 
only be found in the original draw- 
ing. In fact, Uthotint is not a trans- 
lation, but a multiplication of the 
original; and its discovery^ or, ra- 
ther, the proper applieation of know- 
ledge, is an eventnu era in the his- 
tory of the fine art* 



Arundel House, 

a few yards beyond Acacia Cottage, 
stands on the same side of the road, 
opposite to Parson's Green t^aoe, 
which leads to the King's Boad« It 
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Tub back of Arumdbl Housb 

if quite different in character, and 
retains an 



Old Pumf, 

with the date 1758 doee to the spout. 
Upon a leaden cistern at the hack of 
Arundel House, the following mono- 
gram occurs heneath an earFa ooroDei, 
with the date 1703: — 




Old Porch 



leading into the garden. At the 
farther end of the garden a venerable 




Notwithstanding that this is obvi- 
ously compounded of the letters 
L. I. C, or C. I. L., and at the first 
glance with the connexion of an earTs 
coronet and a date would appear to 
present no difficulty respecting the 
correct appropriation, I must confess 
my inabuity to state to whom the 
monogram belonged. For the name 
of Arundel I am ecjually unable to 
account. No mention whatever is 
made of this house by Mr. Faulkner ; 
nor does the name of Arundel occur 
in the parish records of Fulham, al- 
though in 1724, as before mentioned, 
Stank^ Grove House appears to have 
been m the possession of Henry 
Arundel. In the midst of this oIh 
scurity, the residence of ^Ir. Hallam, 
the historian, who occupied Arundel 
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eunence which the monthly chrono« 
loser in the London Magazine thus 
idates: — 

" As highwayman having committed 
aevenl robberies on Finobley Commoo, 
was pursued to London, when he thought 
himself safe, bat was, in a Httle time, dis- 
covered at a pablic-house in Burlington 
Gardens, refreshing himself and his 
horse ; however, he had time to remount, 
and rode through Hyde Park, in which 
there were several gentlemen's servants 
airing their horses, who, taking the alarm, 
pursued him closely as fu* as Fulham 
Fiddi, where, finding no probability of 
escaping, he threw money among some 
country people who were at work in the 
field, and told them they would soon 
see the end of an unfortunate man. He 
had no sooner spoke these words but he 
pulled oat a pistol, clapped it to his ear, 
and shot himself diiectly, before his por. 
sners could prevent him. The coroner's 
inquest brought in their verdict, and he 
was buried in a cross rood, with a stake 
drove through him ; but *t was not known 
who he was,"* 

In the Beauties of England and 
WaUs^ " Purser's Cross" is said to 
have been corrupted from " Parson's 
Gross,** and the vicinity of Parson's 
Green is mentioned in support of the 
conjecture. However, that Purser, 
and not Percy Cross, has been for 
many years the usual mode of writing 
the name of this locality is established 
by the Annual Register for 1781, 
where the following remarkable co- 
incidence is mentioned : — 

«' Died, 3<Hh December, 1780, at Pur- 
ser*s Cross, Fulhnm. Mrs. Elisabeth and 
Mrs. Francis Turberville, in the seventy, 
seventh year of iheir ages, of ancient and 
respectable west country family; they 
were twin sisters, and both died un- 
married. What adds to the singularity 
of this circumstance, they were both born 
the same day, never were known to live 
separate, died within a few days of each 
other, and were interred on the same 

Park House presents a fac-simile 
of an old mansion which stood pre- 
dsely on the same site, and was 



possession between the co-heirs of 
Sir Michael Wharton, who died 
about 1725.t When rebuilt by Mr. 
HoUand for the late Mr. Powell, it 
was called High Elms House, and 
was for some time occupied as a 
school, conducted by the Rev. Thos. 
Bowen, who published in 1798 
Thoughts on the Necessity of Moral 
Discipline in Prisons, Anet Mr. 
Bowen's death in the following year, 
his widow, with the assistance of the 
Rev. Joshua Ruddock, carried on 
the establishment untU 1825, since 
which time Park House has been the 
occasional residence of Mr. Powell, 
of Quex, in the Isle of Thanet. The 
stables of Park House stand upon 
the site of an old dwelling, taken 
down in 1826, which was called 
'^ Rosamond's Bower," a name that 
has been transferred to a cottage on 
the opposite side of Parson's Green 
Lane. 

Proceeding forward firom Purser's 
Cross, on the main Fulham Road, 
where St. Peter's Villa may be noticed 
as the residence of Madame Ghurcia 
in 1842, about a quarter of a mile, 
brings us to 



MUNBTER H0U8£, 

which is supposed to Owe its name to 
Melesina Sdiulenberg, created by 
George EL in 1716 Duchess of Mun- 
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nundation ; and he adds that tndi* 
tion makes it a hunting-aeat of 
Charles UL, and asserts tluit an exi 
tensive park was attached to it; but 
Faulkner also tells us that Monster 
House " was during the greater part 
of the. seventeenth century, the rest" 
dence and property of Sir William 
Pmvell, Bart., who founded the 
alms-houses.*' How, after this state- 
ment, Mr. Faulkner could have ad« 
mitted the tradition, requires some 
explanation, as he seems to have fol- 
lowed, without acknowledgment, the 
particulars supplied to Lvsons from 
authentic documents by Mr. Deore, 
of the Auditor's Office, who appears 
merely to have infomied that gen-> 
tleman, that among the title-deeds 
of this property there b one (^ Sir 
Edward Powell's, dated 1640, and 
that Sir William Powell's wiU beari 
date 1680. According to the same 
unquestionable records, Munster 
House came from the Powells into 
the possession of Sir John Williams, 
Bart, of Pengethly, Monmouthshire. 
In 1795, Lysons says that Mun- 
ster House was " occupied as a 
school." Faulkner, in 1813, states 
that it was "in the occupation of 
M. Sampavo, a Portuguese mer- 
chant." And his successor in the 
tenancy was John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. M.P., then secretary of the 
Admiralty, and now the Right Hon. 
Mr. Croker, a p;entleman who bril- 
liantly retired into private life, but 
whose character is so well known, 
and has been so often discussed in 
political and literary circles, that I 
shall only venture to remark the 
local coincidence of three indefatiga- 
ble secretaries of the Admimty, 
during the most critical periods of 
England's history— namely, Sir Phi- 
lip Stevens, Sir Evan iNepean, and 
Mr. Croker, having selected the 
quietude of Fulham as the most con- 




busts remain, one of whidi is fiffured 
aboye. The other haaa female bead, 
not unlike that of Queen Anne. 

There is also the fragment of a 
group, representing a woman with a 
child at her side, obviously the deco- 
ration of a fountain, 




and a rustic stone seat is conjectured 
to have been the bed of a formidable 
piece of ordnance. 




•'c>^'^^^- 



The present tenant of Munster 
House, the Rey. Stenhc^n Tt^A C^iik^. 
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FOLHAM Ix>DGE 

stands on the opposite, or sonth side, 
of the road from Munster House, 
and not mtaij jrards beyond it. This 
eotta^ for it is no more, was a fa- 
Toante rethrement of the late Dake 
of York ; but the general appearance 
has been much aJtered by tne build- 
ing of Munster Terrace, and other 
dumges. An affecting story is told 
by Georoe Colman, the younger, 
connecteii with his own feelings 
whOe on a visit here. He had lost 
sight of an old college iriend, the 
Rev. Robert Lowth, son of the 
Bishop of London, from the year 
1781 to 1822 (one and fortjr years !), 
when Colman was surprised and 
pleased by the receipt of the follow- 
ing letter, written and left upon his 
table by a gentleman who had called 
when he was not at home : — 

" August 16, 1822. 
"Dkar C01.MAW,— It may be some 
five-aDd-thirty years since we met, and I 
beliere as near forty y^ars as may be 
•inee I was promoted from my garret. 
No. 3 Peekwater, into your ci-devant 
nxNBs in the old Quad, on 'which occasion 
I boaglit yoar things. Of all your hooae- 
hold fnrnitave I possess but one article, 
which I removed with myself to my first 
hoQie and castle in Essex, as a TSiry be- 
fittmg paraonage aideboard, vis. a mabo- 
gaay teble, with two aide drawers, and 
which still ' does the state aome service,* 
though not of plate. Hut I have an arti- 
ds of vouTs on a smaller scale, a certain 



the practical cruelties' of my thirteen 
children, all aliveand merry, thsnkGod ! 
albeit aa unased and as little disposed to 
preserve their own playthings or chattels 
from danuiffe as ohildren usually are, yet 
it sarvivesT ' The reason why I cannot 
tell,* unless I kept it ' for the dangers it 
had passed.' 

'* Though I have been well acquainted 
with you publicly nearly ever since our 
Christ Church days, our habits, pursuits, 
and callings, having cast us into different 
countries and tracts, we have not, I think, 
met since the date I apeak of. I havS a 
bouse at Chi«wick, where I rather think 
thia nine-lived box is, and, whether it is 
or no, I shall be very glad if you will 
give me a call to dine, and take a bed. if 
convenient to you ; and, if I cannot in.« 
troduce you to' your old acquaintance and 
recollectiona, I shall have great pleasure 
in substituting new ones, — Mrs. Lowth 
and eleven of our baker'a dozen of olive- 
branches, our present complement in the 
house department, my eloest boy being 
in the West Indies, and my third bating 
returned to the military college last Sa^ 
turday, bis vacation furlough having ex- 
piredr Aa the summer begins to bor« 
row now and then an autumn evening, 
the sooner you will favour roe with your 
company the surer you will be of finding 
me at Grove House, the expiration of 
other holidays being the usual signal for 
weighing anchor and shifting our moor* 
ings to parsonage point. I remember 
you, or David Curson, had among your 
phrases, quondam^ one of any thing being 
« d— d summerly ;* I trust, however, hav- 
ing since tasted the delights of the sweet 
shady aide of Pall Mall, that you have 
worn out that prejudice, and will catch 
the aeason before it fiies us, or give me 
a line, naming a no distant day, that I 
may not be elsewhere when you call, and 
you will much oblige, yours sincerely, 
•* Robert Lowth. 

" P .S. In your addresa to me you must 
not name Chinoiek, but Grove House, 
Tumhata Green, as otherwise it go^ into 
aqpther poatman's walk, who walka it 
back again to the office, and it does not 
reach me, per Turnbam Green, peripa- 
tetic, till the next day, which is totae 
autre chote" Digitized by vjOOQ IC 
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kte jeiri in (lie btbit of tuburbtn niBti- 
cation, and that I had paised a conai. 
durable part of my attmmera in a housa 
where I wae intimate at Fulham, whither 
I deaired hhn to direct to me, as much 
nearer Chiawick than my own abode, 
being within a few hundred yarda of hia 
old froily residence, where we laat parted. 
Whenever I waa at ^his place, I told 
him, the arenue and bishop's walk by 
the river side, the public precincts of the 
moated episcopal domain, had become my 
favourite mominff and evening lounge. 
I told him, indeed, merely the hd, 
omitting all commentary attached to it, 
for often had I then, and oftener have 1 
aince, in a aolitary atroU down the ave. 
nue, thought of bun, reg^ttiug the wide 
chasm in our intercourse, and musing 
npon human events." 

There is a regret expressed b^ 
Colman that he kept no copy of hu 
answer, ** which," he adds, " was 
written in the * flow of soul,* and 
at the impulse of the moment.** Mr. 
Lowth wrote in reply to Colman, 
detailing in a most amusing manner 
his havmg, in the pursuH of two 
Cockneys, who had made an attack 
upon a grove of Orleans plum-trees 
in his grounds, taken cold, which 
confined him to his room. 

" But for this inter poeulum H labra,'* 
continued Mr. Lowth, ** it was my inten. 
tion to have made you my first po$l re- 
stante, with, perhaps, a walk down the old 
avenue, in my way to town, that identical 
day ; and, still hoping to accomplish three 
miles and back, I have hoped from day 
to day, but I cannot get in travelling con- 
dition, even for so short a journey. 
Therefore, 1 hope ^ou will send me word 
hj my new Yorkshire ffroom lad, that you 
will take pot-luck with me on Sunday as 
the most likely day for you to anb- 
urbise." 

Colman accepted the invitation, 
believing from the length of Mr. 
Lowth's letter Tthree pages), and the 
playf\ilne88 of his old mend*s com- 



as to Mr. Ii0wth*s health, when the 
reply given by an elderly female at 
the nie, after considerable delay, 
was tnat ^^her master was no more.** 
A letter from Dr. Badeley to Col- 
man dated 22d August, 1822, con- 
finned the melancholy inteHigenee, 
whidi he had at first hesitated to 
believe. It stated that ^' the decease 
of Mr. Lowth took place on Sunday 
evening,** the very evening wporote!! 
by him for their antidpated happy 
reunion ; and that his remains w^e 
to be interred in the family vault at 
Fulham on Monday mormng at ten 
o*clock. 

"I continued," said Colman, *'at 
Fulham Lodge, which is nearer in a di- 
rect line to tbe church than to the Biahop's 
Palace and the ' old aveoue.' On Moo- 
day the adjacent steeple gave early no- 
tice of the approachin|f funeral ; reUgioB 
and sorrow mmgled within me while the 
slow and mournful tolling of the hell 
amole npon my heart. Sufiah' feeUngi, 
too, though secondary, ndghi now wad 
then obtrude, for they are unplnted ia 
our nature. My departed nieod wss 
about my own a^e, we bad entered Ae 
field nearly at the aame time, wa'M 
fought, indeed, our chief battles aaovder, 
hut in our younger days he had beea Ay 
comrade, close to me in the ranks ; M 
had fallen, and my own turn might 
speedily follow." 

These are the ideas which Geoi^ge 
Colman the younger records as 
having passed through his mind 
while an inmate of Fulham Lodge :— 

'* My walk next morning," he says, 
" waa to the sepulchre of the Lowths, to 
indulge in the mournful Batia£ictioa of 
viewing the depository of my poor frieod% 
remains. It atands in the churchyard, s 
few paoea from the eaatem end oi the 
ancient church at Fulham. The sur- 
rounding earth, trampled by recent foot- 
steps, and a slab of marble which had 
been evidently taken out and replaced ia 
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"2d January, 18S$. — Callad Mrs. 
Carer's luneheon. 

•• Tbarada7,5th January.— Drove OFer 
toFulham. Mrs. Carey *s din. Colman, 
Harris, Mrs. G. Good hits. Mrs. 
Coatts, Julhit Catar, &c Staid rerj 
late, and walked home." 

This wilk, if into London, most 
hare been exactly three miles and a 
half to Hyde Park comer, as, what 
an Irishman would call the iron 
mile-stone, stands exactly opposite to 
/vy Lodgty which is at tne same side 
of the roaid, and not a flnreat many 
yards heycmd Fulham I/odge, be* 
tween the two lamp -posts in oui 
sketch representing 



The bntramcb to Fuluam. 

iTy Lodge was for some years the 
reridence of Rudolph Ackermann, a 
name as a printseller, colonr- 
mannftcturer, and book - publishei 
known (it is not using too broad a 
word to say) throughout the world, 
and whose representatives still carr> 
on this business in the Strand. 

Ackermann was a remarkable man 
He was bom in 1764, at Stollberg 
near Schneeberg, in Saxony; and 
having been bred a coach-builder 
upon visiting England shortly befon 
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RHYMES OF THE SCOTTISH HIGIlLAlTDS. 

I. 

THB HAUNTED TARN OM THE MOOR. 

Thrrs lies a looelv mountain tarn 

On Albyn*8 wilaest ffround, 
Scarce known bnt to tne heather bee 

On homeward errand bound, 
Or to the wearied shepherd boy 

Who sedcs his charge around. 

It is a solitary moor, 

Girt by a giant band ; 
Schihallion throned, like Jove on high. 

With his thunders in his hand ; 
While a hundred lesser mighty ones 

In glory ^neath him stand. 

From either side, below the tarn. 

Two vales together blend ; 
Loch Tummel and Loch Rannoch stretch 

Their arms from end to end ; 
Down to their margins from the steep 

The yellow birches bend. 

Hamlets and wooded knolls are there, 

And fields of plumy ffrain. 
And troops of happy viUagers 

Work busy in the plain ; 
But tillage on this mountain moor 

Were all bestowed in vain. 

No plough has torn its clotted moss, 

No fofiage waves in sight, 
Save one dark dump of Tsggdd pines 

On a small barren height — 
A fearful place it were to pass 

On a gusty winter night ! 

A tale is told of battle fought 

*Twixt dans a feud that bare : 
The Robertsons, by Stewarts chased 

From Rannoch*s forest lair. 
Turned by the londy tarn at bay. 

And took them unaware. 

Then had the Robertsons revenge. 

Their foes were rash and few ; 
The waters gurgled red with blood 

Their mossy basin through. 
Nor was a Stewart left to tell 

What hand his dansmen slew. 

Down in the vale beside her fire, 

The wife of one there slain 
Sanff to the babe was at her breast 

That could not sleep for pain ; 
When, hush ! a sound is at her doomed by GoOQlC 

Of ndther wind nor rain. ^ 
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She ^[kraiig and called her sister dear, 

A maiden fresh and young, 
" I pray thee tend my little child, 

I shall be back ere long; 
I fear me lest the Robertsons 

Have done my hnsbuid wrong.** 

She kissed the babe whose downy limbs 

Lay folded in her breast, 
She gave it to her sister^s charge 

From its maternal nest ; 
Then, with her plaid about her clasp*d, 

Unto the moorland press*d. 

The shadowy wraith beside her stood 

Soon as she closed the door, 
And, as she passed by kirk and wood. 

Still flitted on before, 
Guiding her steps across the bum. 

Up, up unto Uie moor. 

The moon was hid in weeds of white, 

The night was damp and cold. 
The wanderer stumbled in the iqoss. 

Bewildered on the wold. 
Till suddenly the clouds were rent, 

The tarn before her rollU 

The heather with strange burdens swelFd — 

On every tuft a corse. 
On every stunted juniper, 

On every faded gorse ; 
The woman sank, and on her lids 

Her weak hands pressed with force. 

A^n she was construn'd to gaze, — 

Lo I on each dead man's brow, 
A tongue of flame bum*d steadily, 

Tliough there was breeze enow 
To shake the pines that overhead 

Waved black, funereal bough. 

A^nd, dancing on the sullen loch, 

A ghostly troop Uiere went, 
Whose airy figures floated high 

On the thin element ; 
Ajid grimly at each other's forms 

Their mock claymores they bent. 
One brushed so near, she tum*d her gaze. 

She stood transfixed to stone ; 
It was the face of him she sought. 

Close pressiiu; on her own. 
And fell upon her straming ear r^ r\r^n]r> 

One deep and awful moan. Digitized by ^^UUglL 

She started back with maddened shriek — 



She died, and ever amce the tarn 
Is 8humi*d by old and young. 

For still the gusty breezes raise 

The phantom*8 angaishM cry, 
Still on the water's brim the^ flit 

When winter storms are mgh ; 
Still flames, nor wind nor wave can quench, 

Are ever burning nigh. 

Nay, if you doubt it, wend vonr way 

Li twilight's deepening blue, 
And watch beneaAh those spectral pines 

One stormy midnight through ; 
And, if your couraee fail you not, 

You shall behold them too ! 

n. 

CnLLODEN. 

There was tempest on the waters, there was darkness on the earth. 
When a single Danish schooner strufigled up the Moray Firth ; 
Far and grim the Ross-shire mountams loom'd unfHendly on its track, 
ShrieVd the wind along their gorges like a sufferer on the rack. 
And the utmost deeps were shSken by the stunning thunder-peid,— 
Twas a sturdy hana, I trow ye, that was needed at the wheel I 

Though the billows flew about them till the mast was hid in spray, 
Though the timbers strain'd beneath them, still they bore upon their w»y 
Till they reached a fisher village, where the vessel they could moor,- 
£very head was on its pillow when they landed on the shore. 
And a man of noble presence bade the crew, '^ Wait here for me ; 
I will come back in tne morning, when the sun has left the sea.** 

He was yet in manly vigour, though his lips were ash^ white ; 
On his brow were early furrows, in his eyes a clouded li^t ; 
Firm his step vdthal, and hasty, through Uie blinding nust so sure. 
That he found himself by dawning on a wide and baorren muir. 
Only marked by dykes and heather, bare alike of house and wood. 
But he knew the purple ridges — 'twas Culloden where he stood ! 

He had known it well aforetime, not as now, so drear and quiet ; 
Then astir with battle's horror, drunken with destruction's riot ; 
Now so peaceful and unconscious, that the orphan'd and exiled 
Was unmann'd to see its calmness, weeping weakly as a chfld : 
And a thought arose of madness, and his hand was on his sword. 
But he crusn'd the coward impulse, and be vpckt the bitter word : 

" I am here, O sons of Scotland, ye who perish'd for your king, 
In the misty wreaths before me I can see your tartans swing ; 
I can hear your slogan, comrades, who to Saxon never knelt,— 
Oh, that I had died among ye with the fortunes of the Odt ! 

^ -^l^^^^ ^® ^^^» ^^ princely warrior, and his fiMtiiKs wore the same 
PaUid shape of deep foreboding as the First one of his name,— 
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" He is sunk in win6*8 oUhrion, fbr wbom Higfaland blood was shed, 
Him the kerne meet wrelehed sheltered with a price upon his head ; 
Beaten down Uke honndb by whipping, eroneh we from our master*s sight ; 
And I tread my native monntains }ike a robber in the night ; 
Spite of temjpest, spite of danger, hostile man and hostile sea, 
Gory field of sad Cnlloden, I nave come to look on thee !" 

So he i^nek'd a tuft of heather that was blooming at his foot, 
Tkt was nooriah'd by dead kinsmen uid thehr bones were at its root ; 
With a sigh he took the blossom, striving quickly to the strand. 
Where the Danish crew awnited 'mong a curious fisher band ; 
Brief his parley, swift his sailing with the tide, and ne*er again 
Saw the Moray Firth that straoger or the schooner of the IHtne. 

m. 

TBa BiXIAD Of BY AH BHU. 

As swarmine bees upon the wing. 

The peopte crowded o'er the hill ; 
And now toe bell had ceased to ring, 

The village kirk had ceased to fiU. 

The mountain bum that washed the graves 

Murmured a hymn while running by ; 
And with the solemn chime of waves 

A hundred voices clomb the sky. 

The sunbeams through the open door 

Came streaming in across tne place, 
And, messengers of gladness, bore 

Heave's radiance to each humble face, 

On upturned foreheads, sage and good. 

They lingered with seraphic smile. 
When in the darken'd doorw^ stood 

A stranger man, and paused awhile. 

His raiment had a foreign air. 

His brow was burnt by foreign skies ; 
Ajad there was fierceness in his stare 

That suited ill Devotion's eyes. 

He looked around with changing cheek, 

Then hurried to the nearest pew, 
As one whose heart, too full to speak, 

Xlioee time- worn stairs and benches knew. 

The preacher ^yed him as he went, ^ j 

_ Iteniembrance <m his features shone ; Digitized by vjOOg IC 



And 8hunn*d the preacher^s earneet gaxe ; 
When, Btrong as wind that ahakea the trees, 
Up swdl*d the stately Paraphrase : 

'* As long as life its term extends 

Hope's blest dominion never ends ; 
For, while the lamp holds on to bum, 

llie greatest sinner may return.'* 

From limping child and tuneful girl 
The glorious measure roll'd on high ; 

Ah, £yan Dhu, the battle's whirl 
Ne'er sent such dimness to thine eye ! 

Oft on the lawless Spanish main, 
When pirate colours shamed thy mast, 

The voice of that reproving strain 
At midnight o'er thyj^slumbers pass'd ! 

Oft heaving on the southern swell, 
A thousand watery leagues from land. 

Thy viUa^ kirk's fiuniliar bell 

Kang through the stillness, close at hand. 

" Hope's blest dominion !" for those years, 
Thy reckless youth, thy hardeu'd prime I 

The stricken wretch arose in tears. 
And fled as from pursuing crime. 

The hymn sank down, the singers' ^es 
Eacn other sought in wondering mread, 

Until an old roan spake, with sigl^ 
'* My son is living who was dead ! 

*'^ Yes, 'tis the son whom I have wept 

As false to God, and lost to me ; 
But he whose hand the wand'rer kept. 

Will set the slave of Satan free." 

With tears upon his visage old. 
The trembung father sought his son, 

Who, flung upon the heathy mould. 
Embraced his mother's burial-stone. 

A woman sat beside the tomb ; 

Her youth was fled, her eyes were dim ; 
For she had lived away her bloom 

In agonising thoughts of him. 

Ah, Evan Dhu! beloved of yore, 

Thy wooing met no coy denial ; 
But pleasure gilt a foreign shore, 

And she was left to faith and trial ! 

Thou, all unworthy of her love, r^ ^^^T^ 

Debased thy heart to low desires f^^ by ^OOglC 
She was a star that watch'd above 



ncr cnrcBi «u»« Knew nut ineua irum ineno, 
While, narmless as a ffentle child, 
Her daily steps womd chorch-ward tend. 

Ah, Evan Dha ! beside thee sat 

This idol of thy boy romance; 
Ah, Evan Dhu ! retum*d too late 

To wilder*d brain and vacant glance ! 

She knew him not, but chanted low 
An ancient lay of love and sorrow, 

And aye its sad returning flow 
Was "Smile to-day, grief comes to-morrow.*' 

But manj years were yet for him, 
A pemtent, heart-broken man, 

To drain a cup that o*er the brim 
"With bitter juice of memory ran — 

Lo^ years for him to tend the maid. 
Whose restless eyes still tum*d away, 

Who spoke his name but to upbraid 
With tender plaints the Far-away. 

Dire was his penance, by her side. 
To mark the wreck, to feel the shame. 

She never knew him, though she died 
Calling on his beloved name. 

IV. 

THE OLD HOUSE OIT UBBABD. 

Dost fear the grim brown twilight ? 

Dost care to walk alone 
When the firs upon the hill-top 

With human voices moan ? 
When the river in his channel 

Doth twist through craggy linn. 
Like one who cannot sleep? nights 

For evil thoughts withm ? 
When the hooting owls are silent 

The ghostly sounds to hark 
In the ancient house of Urrard, 
I When the night is still and dark ? 

There are graves about old Urrard, 

Huge mounds bv rock and tree, 
And thev who lie beneath th^n 

Died nghting by Dundee. 
Far down along the valley. 

And up along the hill. 
The fight of Kuliecrankie 

Has left a story still ; 
But thickest shew the traces* 

And thickest throng the sprite^ 
In the woods about old Urrard ^91^^^^ ^y 

(hi the gloomy winter nights. 
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By chaimed nlTer ImU, 
And all the might of vietorT 

Dropp'd nerrden in hk nil ; 
Last hope of exiled Stuart — 

Last ndr of chiyaliie — 
In the garden of old Urrard 

He fell, the great Dundee ! 

In the ancient house of Urrard 

There*8 many a Mding den, — 
The very walls are hollow 

To succour flying men ; 
For not e*en laay*s chamber 

Barr*d out the fierce affray, 
And couch and silken hanging 

Were stained with blood that day : 
From yonder secret passage 

HacK*d sword, and skufl, and bone, 
Were brought to light in Urraiilf 

When years had passed and gone. 

If thou sleep alone in Urrard, 

Perchance in midnight gloom 
Thoult hear behind the wainscot 

Of that old haunted room 
A fleshless hand that knocketh, 

A wail that cries on thee, 
And rattling limbs that struggle 

To break out and be free. 
It is a thought of horror, 

I wouM not sleep alone 
In the haunted rooms of Urrard, 

Where evil deeds were done. 

Up in th« dusty gamtt 

That stretch along the roof 
Stand chests of ancient garmebta, 

Of gold and siiken wocrf*. 
When men are locked in riumber 

The rustling sounds are heaitl 
Of dainty ladies* dresses, 

Of laugh and whIsperM word, 
Of waving wind of ieathersv 

And steps of dandns^ ifeet. 
In the garrets of old Urrard, 

Where the winds of winter beat. 

By the ancient houie of Urrard 

Its warder mountain sits, 
Whenever those sounds arouse him 

His cloudy brow he knits ; 
For he the feast remembers. 

Remembers too the fray, 
And to him flee the spectres 

At breaking of the day. Digitized by GOOQIC 
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MODERN COOKERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.* 



" Wbsnkyek tlie worn-out pftrtioles an 
not replaced by new and living ones, 
emaciacion enauea, and all the powers of 
life decay ; in short, whenever the pro- 
cess of natritton is arrested, death 
speedily closes the scene." 

Hence the science of preparing 
slimente for healthful nutrition is 
the sublimest and most useful of all 
the branches of human knowledge. 
It is worth while to do well, what is 
to be repeated three hundred and 
fflxty-five successive days each year 
by succeeding generations of mortals, 
until the world, being overdone by 
its own latent heat, passes away in 
a gaseous state ; until 

'•diesUla 
Solvet taeclttm in favilla.*' 

Health, temper, and all physical effi- 
dency, depend on nutntion, and on 
the state of the digestive organs, 
which mainly depend on good cook- 
^. So far as causes stand before 
effects do profound professors ojf the 
culinary art stand before moralists 
and belligerent heroes. The first- 
class operatives of the art should re- 
ceive, with due solemnitv, diplomas, 
and take eqtial rank with M.D.*8 ; 
ance prevention is better than cure. 
As a matter of policy, the subject 
should form a collateral branch of 
medical reform, and occupy the at- 
tention of the cabinet, and be brought 
forward early in the session as a go- 
vernment measure. We know that 
the CTeatest of generals entered me- 
thodically, earnestly, and profoundly 
into the discussion on "camp-kettles, 
well knowing that without them the 
food would be badly prepared, and, 
consequently, that to fight a battle 
onder such distressing circumstances 
would be to run the risk of losing it. 
The act of parliament whidi would 
naturally follow the government mea- 
sure ought, undoubtedly, to have a 
clause inserted, making it penal for 

anV one not hAvlnir n flin1nnifl.tised 



learned ibr his day, declared, « that 
he considered for ever that man as 
his deadly enemy who asked him to 
pot-lnck.^* The danger of being be- 
guiled into such depravity of taste 
would be much diminished, if pro- 
fessorships of gastronomy were aoded 
to the chemical chair at all our uni- 
versities, as the crowning and con- 
cluding series of lectures. The 
moral harmonies of domestic life 
would be more consolidated if dam- 
sels of the upper classes would only 
give up one hour to this delicious ac- 
complishment from warblmg the 
melodies of Cuore, Amore, Squallini, 
Shrillini, Bombastini, and others. 
The former will keep their husbands 
in tune, while the other, so much 
practised, begets discord, which, caus- 
m^ the digestive functions to sympa- 
thise, produces neither symphone, 
domestic assimilation, nor asdephone. 
The great importance of the subject 
warns us to set heartily and in a 
business-like way to our task. 

The eras of cookery are as cor- 
rectly marked as any historical events, 
and have been more accuratdy handed 
down to us by historians tnan any 
other, in proportion as it is the most 
important, for the whole of the in- 
habitaats of the world were, are, and 
crer will be, interested, in first get- 
ting, then cooking, or having cooked, 
and, lastly, in e^dng a dinner. The 
eras evidently were the A.A»mu*^ the 
Patriarchal, the Nomade, the Ante* 
diluvian, the Noachic, the Post-dilu- 
vian patriarchal, the Pallic and 
Egyptian, tihe IsraelitiBh, the Mosaic, 
the classic Greek, the Roman, the 
Gothic, the Dark Ages, the Revival, 
and the gradual advance from that 
awfhl period to the present times. Dis- 
coveries made by observant travel- 
lers of profound knowledge among 
the aborigines of distant islands are 
well deserving our attention, as they 
infer descent from some remote but 
irmfd: AiilinflTV-leamed neonle^ whoac 
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Botz, and Tannan, describe it as be- 
ing 80 meltin^ly tender as to require 
no more mastication than was neces- 
sary to bring forth a flavoar, which 
combined the effluvium of a turkey 
filled with little oysters boiled in thie 
essence of truffles. It would be ius- 
tifiable to fit out a Uffht s^uamron 
with competent omi&olo^ists on 
board to mquire at every island in 
the Indian Ocean if any yet remain^ 
and if so, to make it the chief ohject 
of the expedition to increase their 
numbers, and refute the generaUy 
received opinion that the species is 
extinct But we must leave these 
dodonic dreams and return to our 
sterner duty. Man is adapted, or 
adapts himself, in mind, tastes, and 
body, to the situation on the surface 
of this earth where he is placed. 
The Adamic era is illustrated by the 
scanty record of Scripture, thus am- 

Slified by Milton, who, without 
oubt, had investigated the sub- 
ject:—- 

** And Eve within, dae at h«r hour, pre- 
pared 

For dinner savoaiy fruits, of taste to 
please 

True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 

Of nectarous dmugbtt between from 
milky stream. 

Berry, or grape." 

From these fbw lines we learn 
three facts, — first, tibat the beauteous 
Eve, tiie fairest of woman kind, who 
came into life, moulded by her 
Maker's hand, in tiie prime of yirgin 
loveUness, has set her daughters the 
example of attention to this domestic 
duty and accomplishment ; secondly, 
that, even in that early time, punc- 
tuality was strictly observed, ^ due 
at her hour;** thirdly, that either 
the milky stream or the expressed 
juices of " berrv or grape** were the 
draughts with miits. 

*' So saying, with dispatchful looks in 



AlciiKMis reign'dy Ihait of all kmda, in 

coat. 
Rough, or smooth rind, or bearded hmk 

or shell. 
She gathers \ tribute large ! and on the 

board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. For drioir, 

theg^pe 
She crushM (inoffiensive must), nd 

meatbes 
From many a beny : sod from sweet ker- 

nels prees'd. 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor these \a 

bold 
Wants her fit vessels pure : she strews 

the ground 
With rose and odours from the shrub 

unrum'd." 

Paradiu Lott, b. T. I. S3I . 

The exquisite refinanent of that 
repast, the consummate skill in the 
** order so contrived not to join 
tastes,** the pure grape crushed by 
such hands &r drink, the giwind in 
Paradise strewed with flowers, the 
angelic guest, the host the first- 
created man, the caterer the match- 
less mother of mankind : it was the 
first, the most incomparable dinner 
ever given. 

The ante and post-diluvian patri- 
archal eras aflfora but meagre records 
of culinary art. The meals were 
probably substantial. As the imme- 
diate descendants of Adam lived in a 
warm and genial climate, it is likely 
that at first but little animal food was 
consumed, as the necessity for it in- 
creases with the latitude, and the 
earth produces spontaneously a gra- 
dually decreasing quantity until ve- 
getation ceases in the region of ever- 
lasting frost. 

Jobs who was the son of Nahor, 
the brother of Abraham, lived at a 
time when feasts were given, for 
''*• his sons went and feasted in their 
houses every one on his day** (u e. 
on his birth-day), '* and sent and called 
for their three sisters to eat and to 
drmk with them.** As the oxen 



comDouDd many admiTable dkheft. 
As that extraordinary book contains 
max^ traditions derived from the 
caiBfist ajsea, we may suppose that 
the traditions of the culinary art as 
pnctisedin tiiose times had not been 
lost as matters of no importance. 
Ahnham, the unde of Joh, enter- 
tained the an^ls with roasted Teal, 
cooked immediatdy after the animal 
had been killed, before the muscukr 
fibres had become stiff, consequently 
ii must have been exquisitely tender, 
Bcrred with melted butter, milk, and 
meal-cakes. Bebecca and Jacob's 
pottage is worthy of attention,--the 
neat was cut into small bits before 
the muscular fibres had cooled and 
IT become hardened, and stewed in 
c\ Bulk thickened with meal and herbs; 
irith TOoper seascming such a dish 
UQBt haye been far more palatable 
than Gockie-leeky, lobsconse, or many 
of die messes of the last century. 
The Egyptians were not an unin- 
fcnned people in many respects, as 
the culinary and other branches of 
the fine arts go on pari vassu^ we 
ma^ conclude that their leasts, like 
thdr architecture, were gigantic, 
quaint, and queer. Their numerous 
otensils for culinary purposes, such 
as spits and portable ovens, the fish 
from the Nile and the coasts, and the 
recollection of the flesh-pots of Egypt 
by the Israelites, combine to leiMTus 
to the conclusion that they were 
juite as advanced in gastronomy as 
mbuflding pyramids, embalming 
d«d bodies, and in civil government. 
™«oh, in the time of Joseph, had 
•^f butler and baker, mferring a 
«*2 * fw«w*, a confisenr, and as&t- 
» SSL- "^^ ^^ Israelites were for 
f *"I;{_y?*r8, with few exceptions, mo- 



r^ 



for 
^*^nnit 



^^-71 Qumna in the morning 

M mMu^^JvT^ ™*°°* ^^^ dinner, 

^'^ drwTJL^^ ^pper, and for their 

^1 it. of^^fJ***^ ^y ^^^ «e^ 

-•;} f^ih^^^I^^'yf^Jb^^ time 
€k 3tfeitf wt^;^ "^^^^ « known. 
J^l ^S^^ ^^ entertain. 



ments wert never enlivened by the 
company of their wives and daugh- 
ters. Latterly the Eastern custom 
of having troops of singing and danc- 
ing women mtroduml sometimes 
prevailed, but cannot be considered a 
national custom. The leavened and 
unleavened bread, the Levite priests* 
portion of the finest animals brought 
for sacrifices, the pi^ns and frmts, 

E've us 4 little inklmg towards the 
dief that the priests of the Jews, 
like priests of all ages, countries, and 
religions, have, like sensible men, 
looked favourably on good living, 
when it related to themselves, and 
preached up abstinence to all their 
congregations. When a practice is 
so general, the propensity must have 
been transmitted as a sort of priestly 
heir-loom, receivable on adoption 
into the caste, the only exception 
being the working curates of Great 
Britain, who are mrected by Charles 
James Lord Bishop of London to 
dine, if invited, *\at least, once a-week 
with the squire,'' to keep them in 
training. 

The classic Greek era covers a 
great space of time and country. 
That their ideas were high is appa- 
rent from Hesiod and Homer ; wne- 
ther they were only imaginative and 
never reduced to practice is a ques- 
tion worthy of the erudition and in- 
dustry of Sydney Herbert.* Their 
§ods and goddesses feast, eating and 
rinking to repletion, then squab- 
bling like other savages. The phi- 
losophy of history (Q. E. D.) is now 
becoming a study amon^ the utili- 
tarians and men of fashion, as well 
as among professors, and much of 
the reflection incident to that obscure 
study is deduced from comparisons of 
acts, customs, and manners, with our 
own and other modem nations, we, 
therefore, wonder that it has never 
been observed that the Grecian chiefs 
and officers always when about to 
discuss affairs of consequence, or hold 
a council of war, have a feast pre- 
pared for them to facilitate their coa- 
sultaUons. We diifer, however. 
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from Madame Dader, who boldly 
affinxiB that there is no mention of 
boiling in Homer. Had she looked 
at the TUad, b. zri. v. 362, she 
would have found the subject men- 
tioned. Aldermen of the present 
day do precisely the same as the 
Grecian chiefs. Nearly idl public 
meetings for the purposes of cnarit^ 
are pr^eded by a dinner, because it 
is well known by men versed in the 
wortcings of the human mind, that the 
road to men*s hearts, and also to their 
purses, is by the way of the throat 
Cabinet dinners are indi^>enBable 
towards the good government of the 
realm, and are therefore frequent 
during Ihe sitting of parliament. 
The members of the senate have 
also their dinners. The viands may, 
perchance, improve the tastes of 
some of the guests, thoueh there is 
no proof that they swalfew (in ac- 
cordance with the receipt of tne La- 
putan professor) any compounded, 
concentrated essences of n»l infor- 
mation in the dishes, as there are no 
manifestations of any having been 
inwardly digested by any outward 
and visible signs. 

The Athenians are said to have 
been a very abstemious people ; the 
true physical cause of the prevalence 
of that virtue has, however, escaped 
the acumen of the scholiasts, and been 
artfully blinked by Athenseus; it ob- 
viously was the consequence of their 
unceasinff chattering which gave 
them little time to masticate. Every 
schoolboy knows that they chattered 
at home and abroad, in every possible 
situation with every body they met, 
and upon all subjects known or un- 
known, smelling of garlic and assa- 
fcetidl^ both used by them profbsely 
in their cookery — de gtuHhus nan est 
dUmitandttm — or we should at once 



the Spartans that their cookery (eoo- 
sirting of that dish only) had roMhed 
the acm^ of perfection, that any 
Spartan who even attempted to im- 
prove it was exiled (Ineky dog!) from 
Lacedtttnon with tami^ and disgraoe. 

The Romans, from bein^ a Uat* 
perate and abstemions tnbe, pfo- 
mssed in riattcmy, profruaon, and 
ctepravity oi appet^ in exact pto- 
portion as they became vkioai, 
wordiless, licentious, and enerrated. 
There is, notwithstanding, much tiurt 
the gastronomists of these di^ may 
wonder at in their enei*gy, eapaeily, 
and barbaric oddity of oonceptmii. 

The dinner vrith them was a mere 
whet, conmstins; of cuttle-fish, dor- 
mice, polypi, hedgdio^ sarmriied 
with lazar root (something like ama- 
foetida) and ligusticom, vrhich latter 
is said by Apicius to give tone to the 
stomach, and to prepare it ^J^ 
greater labour at the ccena. Thm 
coena was the great oonsidemCioii of 
the empire. Every coast wittin 
reach was tormented for firii ; evcfy 
plain and mountain threadied tar 
their rarest birds, without refereBoe 
to flavour, — ^being rare and expensive 
was sufficient; while the wits of 
gluttons, wa^ and cooks, were pot 
under requisition to devise new eom- 
poun^ to tickle the voracioua a{ipe> 
tites of men who, with Uie hdlp ef 
emetics, could gorge themsdvca €^ 
times a-day. 

Let us picture to oursdves these 
devotees of gormandismg, faloatsd 
fixHn long excesses, stupid from 
stuffing and drunkenness, Imital ia 
mind, vrith one set of ideas ooncen* 
tratedon the best mode of erammmg 
themselves to repletion, arrayed in 
the gay-coloured convivial rolies,iat- 
pre^ted with scents, to keep the 
distdlation of their reddnsr riunsia 
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■ized irith the loft put of three 

iMgs, mixed ifdth htid eggs; the 

wlrole seaeoned with doves, nriio, 

iilK>le pqiper; and then liqaeled to 

ofhnith; wlien that 

Ml hour, ligostioiiiii, 

ghiger, Msaftetida, pepper, 

garwm (a patreecent ftrmenta- 

of thinffs horrible), and oil, were 

I, end the whole inserted into the 

wnBidi, whi^ was dipped into boil- 

mm ^wmter, then pricked (a safety- 

mh-e, to prevent its bnrsting) ; this 

fviuch and its contents were then 

fnboikd, and hung np to be snu^ced, 

and aoquire, by amalgamation, its 

wrofptf flavour. When it had attained 

me desmd ktrntga^ it was dressed 

**itk garum and oil, and served up 

nr^ sauce of ligusdcnm and liqua- 

iBca. Such a ckasical composition 

uto just suited to the eaters of it, 

ind would, without doubt, have 

seeeived high commendations ftom 

Dbmefaamaha and Tamehiunelow, the 

ftr^ savages who died on their voy- 

me bode to the South Seas from 

AtfUuod. 

£ is not necessary to enter into 

«ay details of the sensually of Ti* 

berhis, the extravagance of Vitellius, 

Wiu^ in seven months, spent seven 

■iilliwiiij sterling in gluttony, nor of 

MeBosabalus, LucuUus^ and others t 

jb^ -were all equally worthless and 

%«^il1 l ijj. Suetonius, Lampridius, 

Af^cxus, are the well-known t3wi«rtf#- 

fVMte <of those admitable spedmens 

•{f«i*attcal simplicity and elegance. 

^i>e fbUowine redpe from Apidus 

^J^aAe "thick sauce for boUed 

•■■Ck iju^" IB, however, worthy the at- 

•«»aa of Miss Acton or of Ude :— 

TJI^ foUowmg ingredients into 

y iftp rtsr, tnise^seed, dried mint, and 

^""'^'wrt; cover them with vinegar; 

, ^'*e8;poarinftmeaifie«(scombrus 

••tmiHy.firfi,»lted, then placed in 
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It may be remembered that the 
Bomans were unable to establish 
thdr refin^ cookery among the 
Britons. 

Profusion and empty pomp cha- 
racterise the whole routine of this 
ddectable art during the early, and 
even the later, periods of our lustory. 
The accessories of every feast add to 
the enjoyment of the viands. The 
great baronial hall, with the open 
fire-place, diffuduff warmth from 
heaps of red-hot enters and logs of 
wood burning cheeri\illy; throngs of 
ladies richly dressed, knights and 
persons of distinction in quaint and 
often gorgeous habits; at intervals 
the warlike music of the times en- 
livening the guests ; minstrels, with 
their harps, singing or redting tales 
of lo\'e, chivalry, and war ; the long 
tables proftisely covered with viands; 
the plate, adorned with flowers and 
devices, must have given a zest to 
the ceremonious serving up of the 
boar's head, borne by the sewer to 
the table, amid the flourishing of 
trumpets, followed by a jovial train, 
the bearer singing, 

" Caput apri diflTero 
Reddens laudem Domino. 
The bore's head in hand bring T, 
With garlens g^y and roeeoiarje* 
I pray you all sitig merdv, 
Qai estis in oontirio," 
&c. &o. &o. 

The feast of the peacock, perhaps, 
stood hiffher than tnat of the boar ; 
it was cSled " the food of lovers and 
the meat of lords." The noblest wo- 
man, or the fairest, brought the bird 
up on a gold or silver dish, followed 
by all the ladies present, stepping to 
music. The bird was placed before 
the master of the house or some dis- 
tinguished guest ; and, after a tourna- 
ment, before the victorious knight. 
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him in bis skjnee, and so servo bim forth 
with the last coora." 

Our Edward III. nobly supported 
the culinary arts, and Kichard IL 
deserved to be grand cross of the 
most noble order of the stewpan 
and spit Two thousand cooks and 
three hundred servitors were em- 
ployed in his kitchen. His master 
cook, C. S. S. published, under the 
royal patronage, the first cookery 
book in our language, entitled " The 
Forme of Cury,** in which he calls 
his royal master and sovereign the 
*^ best and royallest viander of all 
Christian kyn^." The art ebbed 
and flowed with the broils, stews, 
and messes, into which our island 
was toeeed by rebels, usurpers, pug- 
nacious monarchs, and others, who 
were carving their way to renown 
among men, instead of among ve- 
nison, pasties, and ^'crustardes lom- 
barde, the latter being a far more 
philosophical and usefiu occupation, 
rrofusion and quaintness were the 
leading characteristics of the art for 
several reigns. To High Churchmen 
we are greatly indebted for the com- 
mencement of a reformation in the 
whole system of cookery. The oeUtan 
theohgicwn was laid asiac (excepting 
when experimentalising at an caiio' 
da-fi on living roastings, and gril- 
lings) for sweet sauce, and cooling 
ices, and fatted hennes basted with 
eggs and cream. Leo X. is canonised, 
in the Ahncmach des Gourmands, for 
being the profound discoverer of 
fricandeaux. Italy, as good and evil 
usually accompany each other, sent 
ices and the art to France with Ca- 
therine de Medicis. Cardinal Caraffa 
spoke so eloquently and feelinglv on 
the delicious art, that he excited ap- 
petites in the most tasteless, and made 

it-- -I* A-i! i_ ; 



Paul Hentznar^s aooount of the 
oeremomes and Tiands at the table of 
Queen Elisabeth is too well known 
to require r^etition; Horace Wil- 
pole has tomslated it James I. de- 
serves no meotioa here or elsewhere. 

The martyr Yatel had tickled the 
palate, by proxy, of the Maiigr 
Charles of England ; Chiffinch and 
Chaubert had pampered the appetite 
of his worthless son ; Lister, a leaned 
M.D., who edited Afseiiu (the man 
who sailed firom Mintuma, in Ctm- 
pania, to taste a lobster, and hack 
again in a huff because the fishermaD 
could not get one lar^ enough to 
please him), was the cluef adviser in 
all matters of ta^ to Queen Anne, 
and, if not a cabinet minister, devised 
a cabinet pudding, which ensures his 
more lasting renown and more nn* 
fading praise than any cabinet mea- 
sure of that period of periwigs and 
petticoats. 

We pass in fearful silence the fine 
arts of England during the reigos of 
the two first Brunswiidcs and two- 
thirds of the days of George III 
While France had ^tkluo^i her 
self-immolated Yatel; Bertnmd, who 
saved his master's, the Prince Soa- 
bise's, bacon by demanding fifty hams 
to concoct one dish : a repent, Or- 
leans, whose knowledge of the dirine 
art £ar exceeded his knowledge d 
governing, and will be remembefed 
m his dMe aux truffes, when his po- 
licy is forgotten; Le Marquis de 
Becluunel, whose ghost in the shne 
of veau d la BSchamel scared the 
Due dEscars; the ^reat Ude, Ca- 
reme, who soared with no nuddle 
flight, and brought from some new 
sphere the etheiial essence of his art 
— his entremets, evanescent in sob- 
stance, but with a viaumary flavoor 
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new eniremet^ and mixed it in. their 
BKJdiths with iced champagne. Poor 
Car^me ! be afterwards was always 
inyofas when he suspected an Euk* 
Mima n waa to be at table. Like 
many, he generalised ¥rithoat suffici- 
ent oata ; he, however, might have 
Sound tastes worthy of his genius 
eren in this cold land, where quantity 
ia too often mistaken for quauty. 

it might have been more secundum 
ariem, to have commenced our re- 
marks with the philosophy of the 
Milsject, but our earnest sensations on 
tl^ subject led us to hasten in me' 
dias res^ and, as is usual when so 
acting, we must retrace our steps, 
and give now the true philosophy of 
the physical part of tnis important 
wihlect. 

The fact is, that cooking may be 
regarded as the initiatory process of 
digestion, for it is not only the soften- 
h^ of raw animal and vegetable mat- 
ter hy_ the action of fire, and thus 
preparing it for entering into new 
ccmibinations in the living body, but 
greatly changes its taste, odour, and 
oAer sensible properties. Thus life 
and cookery are co-existent! We 
ni%ht get on without war, astronomy, 
w iogm cr ism, mathematics. Whig, or 
TOTy, but without cookery human 
KMtence is impossible — the world 
would no lon^r own the dominion 
of man ; herbivorous ftnimala would 
ran«e over its surface to affonl fibrin 
to t^ carnivorous tribes of ferae, who 
^ther cook themselves, like the pa- 
5?*'^™' or classic chiefs who were at 
hj^2L* "^S'^Pcraut others to cook for 
^'*^™** Man u the only cooking 
»Bature known. The importance of 
^f™a^7 science isweU illustrated by 
^^J^t Philosopher before alluded 
t» m the fcUowing words :- 

Choth ^"^f '«'' circulation and nutritioo 
i ««mlr_ y dependent, we presume, on 



the absorbents, which can be restored 
onl^ by the formatire process, or by de- 
positions of new matter, termed granu- 
lations, that supply the cavity. Has a 
bone been broken or attacked by necrosis^ 
it can be united and tbe loss repaired 
only by the nutritive process ; or, has the 
whole body been wasted by disease to a 
mere skeleton, it can be restored to its 
natural healthy condition only by the 
same process, t 

How is this nutritive process^ which 
has its very commencement in cook- 
ery, derived? We are aware that 
we are reasoning d. posteriori ; but so 
that we arrive at an incontrovertible 
conclusion, which is more than the 
great professor Liebig has accom- 
plished, we think it unimportant. 
While the dark venous blood is per- 
meating through the lungs,' in com- 
bination with chyle and lymph, va- 
rying proportions of carbon and 
hydrogen are given off and unite 
with atmospheric oxygen, in ex- 
change for which caloric is received, 
with more or less nitrogen, according 
as the aliment contains more or less 
of that element ; during the transit 
of the blood through the pulmonary 
tissue, its temperature is raised from 
one to three degrees, its colour 
changed to a bright scarlet, its speci- 
fic gravity diminished ; the pro- 
portion of its organic particles 
augmented and all its vital pro- 
perties exalted. The whole of 
this wondrous process is depend- 
ent on good cookery, — first in the 
kitchen, secondly in the stomach 
(for there, too, heat is the principal 
power). Without heat a kitchen and 
an ice-house would be of equal uti- 
lity ; and so, without heat, the sto- 
mach, or anv other bag, would be 
equally available to produce that 
blood, or its proximate constituents, 
which so mysteriously combine with 
their particular tissues and make 
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We wish, hv no means, to offend 
either our authoress, the greatest and 
most judicious collector of culinary 
phenomena that has jet appearea, 
br. Ude, or any other artiste of this 
savoury science, hy saying that all 
their elaborate combinations and 
careful concoctions are hut Jvel with 
which to warm and nourish the tex- 
tures of our bodies; and, be it 
known, that nearly every kind of 
food is more digestible and nutritious 
when cooked tnan in the raw state. 
Warm meals are more easily digested 
than when cold, therefore a cold 
dinner should be avoided. 

We caimot here discuss the errors 
and quaint notions of tribes of theo* 
lists, some of whom maintained to 
the death that the aliment was ren- 
dered nutritive by fermentation and 
maceration^ wholly forgetting that 
heat, that is cookmg, was necessary 
to produce both, and that the second 
process of cooking began in the 
stomach. Then came a whole bevy 
of big-wigs who doegedly declared 
that trituration by the coats of tho 
stomach was the whole cause of di-> 
gestion. These triturists ruled the 
roast until they received a rub from 
a set of rivals, who declared the 
whole wonder depended on gastric 
liquor, nervous influences, and animal 
heat. The first they knew nothing 
about, the second were two words of 
vague signification, and the last wa^ 
a fact, but how it came they left 
somebody else to find out. Savans^ 
to their dismay, uprose, who g^vely 
asserted that electricity was essential 
to the process without ever advancing 
a proof worth a baubee. On heat 
the solvent power of the gastric juice 
depends. The powers of digestion 
are in proportion to the quantity of 
resDiration. The next nroflrressive 



to blood, whidi, eontiinlng the oon- 
stituentt of all the organs of the 
frame, obtains in the lungs the eoloar 
and vital properties, and oontinueB la 
an unceasing round durii^ life, de- 
positing the constantly renewinf 
sabetaMCi and getting a heah saj^ 
from — the cooh^ withowi md mMsi 
thebod^. 

This little digreMioa will emkls 
us to appredate the ratiaoal and in- 
diriduid importanee of a good cook- 
ery-book. As Ufe, health, strength 
or body and mind, depend on proper 
aliment, there can be no doubt tmt 
it ought to fi)rm a principal sulqeet 
of econcMuic, dom^tie, mercannk, 
and aristocratic education, and tint 
l^islative and royal conntenanee 
should be shewn to its professors. 

This work of Miss Acton's fulfils 
what it professes ; the receipts sre 
given imh clearness, precision, and 
minuteness as to quantity and wei^t 
and the instructions in the manipula- 
tion and in the cooking are so defi- 
nitely stated that the commonest an- 
dersUmding, with very little atten* 
tion, cannot fail to produce what is 
required. Every receipt has beea 
tested, and the work has oceapied 
the accomplished authoreas (not un- 
known as a votary of the muses^ ta 
successive years. It is adapted m iK 
most refhied and recherche parts to 
the tables of the epicure trnd the 
wealthy; the middle classes will find 
instructions, at the same time ect^ 
nofnieal and excellent, in flavour and 
style ; those who are obliged to con- 
sider narrowly the means and the 
end will find this book a storehouse 
of methods by which nutritious fbod 
is to be extracted at the least possitie 
expense. The great characteristic of 
the work, after the above f\inda- 
mental noints. is the absence of all 
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•deeted with a knowledge of the 
i vitel ftmctioiiB, which would infer 
• tint more than usual attention had 

been paid to that important subject. 
Miss Acton has shewn in her work 

a correct idea of the value of the 

mbject, and thus expresses it in her 

preface: — 

^ •' The proper and wholesome prepara- 
fioB of our daily food, though it maj hold 
in the world a rerj humble place among 
the useful arts of life, can scaroelj be 
eonsidered an altogether unimportant one, 
isTolving ao entirely as it does both 
health and comfort." 

The following opinion has more 
supporters than is usoally supposed, 
and might be brought into practice 
by many a lady, bountiful in her 
own village to the advantage of the 
children, the poor, and eventually to 
^e comfort and grati^cation, as well 
u to the advantage of the rich : — 

"It can scarcely be expected that 
|90d cooks should aI>ound amongst us, 
u we consider how very few receive any 
tiaining to fit them for their business, 
Every craft has its apprentices, hut ser- 
vants are generally \ei\ to scramhle to- 
gether as they can, from any source which 
accident may open to them, a knowledge 
of their respective duties. We havC 
often thought that schools in which these 
dades should be taught them thoroughly 
would he of far greater benefit to t^em 
tham is the half knowledge of compara- 
tirely unoaeful matters so frequently 
bestowed on them by charitable educa* 



The work is interspersed with re- 
markfl which shew the earnestness and 
aiBoerity of purpose of the writer, 
and that much reflection has been 
shewn on every branch of this usefid 
art. "We quote the following as a 
short example of our meaning : — 

" The spices aod other condiments 
used to eiva flavour to soups and gravies 
%bou\d he so nicely proportioned, that 
none predonaiDate nor overpower tberest; 
and this delicate blending of savours is, 
periisps, the moBt dilBcalt part of a cook's 



BOT any white stock in readiness, stew 
4 lbs. of the scrag or knuckle of veal, 
with a thick slice or two of lean ham. a 
faggot of sweet herbs, two moderate-sixed 
carrots, and the same of onions, a large 
blade of mace, and a half tea-spoonful of 
white pepper-corns, in 4 quarts of water, 
until reduced to about 5 pints; then strain 
the liquor and set it by tUl the fat can be 
taken entirely from it Skin and wash 
thoroughly a couple of fine fowls, or three 
young pullets, and take away the dark 
spongy substance that adheres to the 
insides ; pour the veal broth to them, and 
boil them gently from three quarters of 
an hour to an hour ; then lifl them out, 
take off all the white flesh, mince it small, 
pound it to the finest paste, and cover it 
with a basin till wanted for use. In the 
meantime let the bodies of the fowls be 
put again into the stock, and stewed 
gently for an hour and a half; add as 
much salt and cayenne as will season the 
soup properly, strain it oC when suffi- 
ciently boiled, and let it cool; skim off 
eveij particle of fal; steep in a small 
portion of it, which should be boiling, 
4 oz. of the crumb of light stale bread, 
sliced thin, and when it has simmered a 
few minutes, drain or wring the moisture 
from it in a clean cloth, add to it the flesh 
of the chickens, and pound them tO' 
gether until they are perfectly blended ; 
then pour the stock to them in very small 
quantities at first, and mix them smoothly 
with it ; pass the whole through a sieve 
or tammy ; heat it in a clean stewpan ; 
stir to it from a pint to a pint and a half 
of boiling cream, and add, should it not 
be sufficiently thick, an ounce and a holf 
of arrowroot, quite free from lumps, and 
moistened with a few spoonsful of cold 
milk or stock. 

" For stock : veal, 4 lbs. ; ham, 6 oz.; 
water, 4 quarts ; bunch of herbs ; carroto, 
t ; onions, t ; mace, a large blade ; pep. 

Ssr-corns, half a teaspoonful ; sslt; 5 
ours ; fowls, 2 ; or pullets, 3 ; f of an 
hour to X hour ; stewed afterwards, 1 to 
1^ hour; crumb of bread, 4 os. ; cream, 
J to H pint; arrowroot {if needed), 
14 oz. 

•* O&servotion.— Some cooks pound with 
the bread and chickens the yolks of three 
or four hard-boiled eggs, but these in|- 
prove neither the colour nor the flavour 
of the soup.** 
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simple, yet sublime. The whole 
chapter, with the reflections, on 
sauces, with the suggestion of the 
bain marie to keep them hot without 
permittiDg the aroma to volatilise, 
would alone place Miss Acton in the 
class of Vatel, Careme, Ude, and 
other great professors — the whole 
chapter should be studied. Among 
the cold sauces we were struck with 
mayonnaise, and olive. The Bor- 
dyke receipt for curing hams is quite 
new, and vouched for as superior to 
any known method. 

The arrangement of the book is 
so good, that any dish required is to 
be found directly. The scope of the 
book comprises the whole range of 
the modem culinary art, and it seems 
as if all countries had been put under 
contributions to render it perfect 
We give tbe method of concoctin«^ 
the celebrated mint -julep, in suS 
vogue among the swizzlers of Ame- 
rica: — 

** Strip the tender leaves of mint into 
A tumbler, and add to them as much wine, 
brandy, or any other spirit, at you wish 
to take. Put some pounded ice into a 
second tumbler; pour this on the mint 
and brandy, and continue to pour the 
mixture from oue tumbler to the other 
until the whole ia sufficiently impregnated 
with the flavour of the mint, which is 
extracted by the particles of ice coming 
into brisk contact when changed from 
one vessel to the other. Now place the 
^laas in a larger one, containing pounded 
ice : on taking out of which it will be 
covered with ^ost-work." 

After such a whet, the true sports- 
man ought to be able to walk without 
a sense of fatigue the remainder of 
the day, and to baff every bunl that 
rose within reach of his gun. 

As a contrast we must add a few 
more lines, and those, perhaps, of con- 
sequence to the invalid or the chil- 



tbe mixtare gendy stirred for sone 
minutes ; then cover it down, and kt it 
stand till perfectly cold. In twelve 
hours or less, it will be fit for nae ; but it 
is better made over night (pour it steadily, 
so as not to disturb the sediment, into s 
clean jug or decanter). If these dicee- 
tions be followed, the barlej-water will 
be clear, and very soft and pleasant to 
drink. A glass of calf Vfeet jelly added 
to the barley ia an infinite improvoncfit 
As lemon is sometimes unpalatable to ia. 
valida, their taste ahoald be eoosohed 
before that ingredient is added, u it 
ahould be also For the degree of awcetasss 
that is desired. After the barley-water 
has been poured off once, the jog Bsr 
be filled a second time with boiling walir, 
and even a third with advantage." 

This is an infution^ and not a de- 
coction ; as the rind of leoMm con- 
tains the essential oil^ no effects fitn 
acid need be apprehended: it is 
rather a stomachic Poor Xniy's 
beverage is the best ever devised m 
children. 

Before closing our remarks on this 
excellent work, we seriously reeom- 
mend Miss Acton to prepare for the 
next edition some remains on the ef- 
fects of different temperatures on the 
process of concoction, and to designate 
in a preliminary sentence, the degrees 
of heat by a comnxm Fahrenheft*s 
thermometer of simmering, stewing, 
gentle boiling, and other similar teini 
used in directions for cooking. It is 
well known that the longer viands are 
roasting, or being cooked by imma' 
sion in water exposed to nest, the 
more full of flavour and nutiiment 
thev are ; and, in scnne case^ if they 
could be cooked in an air-tight vo- 
sel, for example, in an air, water, or 
sand-bath, kept at an even tanpen- 
ture, the amalgamation w<mla be 
more complete, and when ooindend 
for the poorer orders, probably^ a 
saving of much of the nutriment. 
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'W'lK are getting on. The curtain has 
fallen upon the Oxford stage, to rise 
a^ain upon a less dazzling and noisy, 
l>Tit certainly not less interesting or 
inrportant performance. If we nave 
lo^t Ward, we have Oakeley. -En- 
jwtacr personoy manet res. The excite- 
xxient and bustle are not so great ; 
^irae miss the novelty, not to say the 
Uttshing boldness, of the original actor. 
JMLr. Ward trod the boar<£ with the 
KTwce of a polemical Garrick; he 
looked the relLrious melodrame, and 
"^rc can fanc^, if he had lived in those 
n^ediaeval tmies for which he sighs, 
^liat he would have electrified the 
Dvovinces in one of the Chester 
Alysteries. Mr. Oakeley, although 
l&e expressly disclaims any kind al- 
lowances for haste and impetuosity, 
9LMkd has long been studying the *^ part,** 
luquestionably wants this striking air 
otf his predecessor. He gives usCol- 
l«y Gibber's version of Othello. The 
wrt, we repeat, is the same ; " the 
JSomau- Catholic- Protestant" being 
Me character represented by each. 
Still the public eye han^ languidly 
^Wn the second actor. But he him- 
■« baa spared no diligence to get up 
»e exhibitioQ with all brilliancy and 
5™^- He has not succeeded; his 
^»rts to obtain the use of the Ox- 
wa theatre for one day only, have 
2^. been crowned with that triumph 
^**!^Pcrhaps, they merited. And 
«? ii 2* come to pass that, instead 
or <^ou<^ of M.A;8 descending upon 
b^A *.V?J8^wnsand hoods, we have 
^q> nothing but two or three mes- 
^K^, >" tne twopenny post; Mr. 
*^™«. address to a crowd of won- 
^V^« judges, from all the counties 
mteV 1^^^ ^ evaporated into a 
^^'±iV^^ to the Bishop of Lon- 
^«V«Ur»f 1 ^^^^^ trains of the Great 
atone^^^ve dwindled to Mr. GJad- 
^ifee's K^ ' 0^ Mr. Justice Cole- 
thT pic^?3J^; wliiJe, instead of 
cJitn^ljJlf^ae grouping of vice- 



drama«-K>r, for the sake of euphony, 
to take our image from the ecclesi^ 
astical stage, the " Mystery " — is 
proceeding as well as could be ex- 
pected, and, perhaps, with a stricter 
attention to the narmony of rules 
than was usually discoverable in the 
early performances we have men- 
tioned. You recognise the compasses 
of Aristotle in almost every part 
We have had the beginning ; we are 
now witnisssing the middle ; the end 
will presently arrive. Some diffi- 
culty may arise respecting the xtmties^ 
but that will be got over. Why 
should they be preserved when no- 
thing else is ? Yes ; we are getting 
on. K we ventured to hint an^ 
imperfection in the composition, it 
would be the same which Gray ad- 
mitted to deface a different piece of 
his own, — the talking exceeds the 
action; and this is a great defect, not 
only in intellectual, but ecclesiastical 
exhibitions. We recollect that a 
celebrated person of the last century, 
not unknown to Pope, or Swifl, or 
Arbuthnot, gave his opinion that 
writing and speaking are useful to 
prepare, to accompany, to support 
actions, but that they become imperti- 
nent when they go alone, and the whole 
scheme begins and ends with them. 
The Ward and Oakeley drama of the 
" lloman - Catholic - Protestant " has 
been, and continues to be, obnoxious 
to tWs reproof. We apprehend that 
the same blot existed in the original 
outline as furnished by Mr. New- 
man. Nay, the entire company is, 
after all/ a talking, not an acting 
one. Candidates for raarWrdom, 
they entertain no intention of*^ taking 
theur seat; and the happiest news 
that reaches them is the loss of their 
election. The cloistral stillness of 
BaUiol and the cathedral shades of 
Lichfield witness the same timid in- 
ertness ; and when, as in the recent 
case of Mr. Ward, the candidate is 
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bring him within the eye of convo- 
cation, and his ideal of a churdi had 
been developed only in some very 
trifling innovations at his own cha- 
pel, from which the Bishop of Lon- 
don, we imagine, was the principal 
sufferer. This circumscribed stage 
gave no scope to the swelling genius 
of Mr. Oakeley;, and accordingly, in a 
letter to the vice -chancellor of Ox- 
ford, which has alreadv been circu- 
lated through the length and breadth 
of the land, in the columns of evenr 
provincial newspaper, he declared, 
emphatically, that he had " no wish 
to remain a member of the Church 
of England under false colours.** He 
claims the right already asserted in 
another quarter, " of holding (as dis- 
tinct from teaching) aU Roman doe* 
trine,** and that, notwithstanding his 
subscription to the Thirty-nine At* 
tides. 

They who wish to read an inter- 
esting commentary upon this com- 
munication may turn with advantage 
to Mr. Oakeley*8 defence of it, which 
appeared in one of the Tractarian 
journals. These reflected lights are 
extremely curious, and the cool im- 
pertinence of the writer, in assummg 
himself to be a member of the Church 
of England, while embracing all the 
accredited heresies of Trent, has 
something in it of comic vivacity 
and ease. You look for it in Wy- 
cherley or Farquhar. Read in the 
light of juvenile exercises by some 
promising disciple of Wiseman, both 
of these epistles display abilities of 
no common order. We are almost 
tempted to apply to their author, 
who may, perhaps, notyet have en- 
tirely overcome all dimdenoe in the 
use of the Jesuit dialect, the com- 
forting assurance of the polite French- 
man to an English traveller anxious 
about idioms, *' Monsieur, if it is not 
niiitp nerfent- il mArite Men de Fetrey 



opision upon a series of extneli from a 
ptrticaltr woric, comprabeading t Ttrietv 
of scatementty my agreement with whicn 
I am in no way <»]led upon eitbef to 
affirm or to deny, except in the stogie 
instance reliting to the qoeetion of sob- 
scription to the Articles, in wbtch I hsrt 
already declared that I take precisely Um 
same view of the case with Mr. Ward.** 

Is this honest P Mr. Ward had 
compared the Reformation to Arian- 
ism m its disastrous effects ; he had 
pointed out the plain marks of Di- 
vine wisdom and authority in the 
Roman Church ; and he had de- 
clared that the proper attitude of 
every Protestant was a roed: and 
abject prostration at her feet, "to 
repent m sorrow and bittemess of 
heart our great sin in desa-ting her 
communion.** Mr. Oakeley wants tiic 
courage to echo these sentiments, 
and yet he professes himself a com- 
I^ete Romanist ; as if it were possible 
to hold all Roman doctrine, without 
regarding, like Mr. Ward, wi& 
burning mdignation, that mighty re- 
ligious movement which rent asunder, 
we trust for ever, the chain of its 
tyranny and its guilt 

Talk of evangelising the heathen, 
indeed! Even while we write, i 
voice travels over ten thousand miles 
of ocean to rebuke the fiJsehood aad 
hypocrisy of this unhappy school. 
It was thus that a New ZeaUwd 
chieftain recently addressed the go- 
vernor of that island : ** Speak yoer 
mind openly ; speak as yon mean to 
act ; do not s«y one thing and mesa 
another.** " These are words," said 
the member by whom they were 
quoted in the House of Commons, 
" m which eo admirable an iiyuDC- 
tion is contained, that they ought to 
be written in characters of goid in 
the Colonial Office." If they w«rt 
written wherever they were needed, 

fit A TMii«tAr« nf fVio »i(M»tmprkli« WAnld 
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when brooglit into tbat eonrt where 
all hearts are open and all desires 
known. 

The non-residence of Mr. Oakeley 
seems to have remoyed him beyond 
any academical jurisdiction. He en- 
tertained, however, some fears tbat 
his presomptuous defiance of all 
Chmt^ disapline and truth might 
attract the eye of his smritual over- 
seer. We are Ikrourea with the off- 
raring of this apprehension, in some 
tnirty-niiie pages to the Bishop of 
London. Whether "My Dear Lord ** 
has any reason to be gratified with 
tbe friendly solicitude of his corre- 
spondent is beyond our object to 
auire. There is something sin- 
arl^ engaging and or^;inal in so 
eodearizig an address firom a paro- 
chial Protestant minister, holding all 
Boman doctrmt^ to his amazed and 
indignant bishop. 

Of eosTse, when this remarkable do- 
eitment came out, sober and thought- 
fid men began to be alarmed ; tliey 
could scarcely be surprised — they 
only said, "We are setting on.**' 
Even the recesses of FuUiam caught 
the edio, and our respected and 
courteous friend, Mr. Dalton, was 
commissioDed to announce pubhdy 
in The Timet the astoniifament and 
diiiniy of the bishop. We have no 
diffieahy in bdiermg that the noti- 
ficatioii was made with pain. We 
do not doubt, in any degree, "the 
most tender and forbearing consider- 
ation,'' which Mr. Oakeley acknow- 
ledges to have received from his 
bishop. Perhaps his lordship was 
a little too forbearing. But let that 
pass. Mr. Oakeley holds himself re- 
sponsible to Im Ordinary "both for 
hm teaching and for the manner in 
whkdli divine aerviceisconductedin the 
diorcb or chaper in which he offi- 
?•*«■? «^i aeoordmgly, he deems 
It ezpediei&t to eneoonter at onoe the 
very natex^ objection which has 
beeia lunged againtthis 

" OtstlncUon between 'holding' and 



oonld not bold bis bslsful bevtsy without 
in a eertaiA way tssohing it. And wo, 
again, no donbt a stricdy UatboHo tempsr 
results in atiiotly Cttboiic teaching, even 
though docirint be not directly brought 
forward. So far» then, I acknowledge 
tbe truth of the remark. But I deny 
tbat the teaching of one who hol(fii 
Catholicism in tbe Roman form, but who 
studiously abstains from exhibiting spe- 
cially Roman doctrine, will be in any 
way different from that of another who 
holds (essential) Catholicismat all, though 
in a less full-grown state of developement ; 
excepting, indeed, that I think he is lass 
hkely to allow particular Catholic truths 
to protrudi, in his teaching, above otheri. 
Tbe objection, therefore, tells in no de- 
gree more strongly, against what are de- 
nominated ' Romanisers,' or ' Romanists,' 
than against all teachers of a 'Catholic' 
profession, but rather, as I believe, lets 
so." 

Alas, Mr. Oakeley, surely the pro- 
phetic eye of poetry had you yisibly 
at Twickenham, when it drew that 
wonderful portrait of happy, miser- 
able, paradoxical man, 

" Bom but to die, and reasoning but to 
err!" 

We know not whether any long 
trains of illustrious men may have 
anticipated your own footsteps up 
the aisles of Margaret Chapel; we 
eaonot tell whether the grev sanctity 
of 3rears be over it, whetner it be 
fiumliar to Britton or Brayley; 
and cannot, therefore, iuToke the 
mute eloquence of its walls to 
denounce tne treachery of its pre- 
sidinff minister. But certain we 
are that, from every English pulpit 
shice tbe Befbrmation, your an- 
cestors in the faith frown npon 
their degenerate descendant. What 
does Mr. Oakeley hope to obtain from 
lliis disastrous umon of Falsehood 
and Truth— the Protestant with the 
Jesuit? He may disclaim the Utle : 
like Mr. Ward, he may "faaow no 
single moyement in the Church ex- 
cept Ariamsm, wlddi seems bo wholly 
destitute of all claims on our sym- 
and regard as the English 

A^ W ««r. ..A** Vft^^ «mn'«r Ofl 
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gatioii, and under a Popish bishop— 
and Blomfield may have his lett^, 
and Griffiths his allegiance ; we can- 
not help that. The soldier, who 
fights under English colours, must 
be judged by English Articles of 
War, even though he be only waiting 
for an opportunity to desert. We 
ask again, what does Mr. Oakdey 
expect to gain from this appalling 
alliance of Truth with Falsehood? 
He may appeal to members of his 
con^gation, whose inestimable ac- 
quamtance we are told that the 
iBishop of Tendon has the privilege 
to enjoy (p. 14), to prove that 
what he generally *^ aims at doing in 
his public ministrations is, on the 
one hand, to warn against sins which 
Catholics and Protestants, when sin- 
cere, are alike agreed in denouncing; 
and on the other, to build up and 
console humble and faithful Cnrist- 
ians.** We have not lingered over 
the arguments of Bourdudoue, the 
pathos of Massillon, or the ardent 
vehemence of Bossuet, without learn- 
ing some of the stirring and noble 
rhetoric which the Roman pulpit 
brings to bear upon its hearers. But 
this argument, this pathos, and this 
eloquence, were uttered by men who 
reany were what thiey professed to 
be — men who held all Koman doc- 
trine, and designated themselves ac- 
cordingly. We know that Mr. Oake- 
Icy rejects — at least, verbally — the 
supplements of the mass-book; he 
has no esteem whatever for the fringe, 
though he wears the garment. Upon 
this point Professor Garbett has some 
excefient observations that ought to 
be studied,—- 

"Mr. Oakeley, while he claims the 
right, on behalf of those whom he repre- 
sents, of holding the Romanist scheme, 
according to its technical definition, witli 



portenloiM pnetical conseqiieiicH about 
tbeoi which shook not only Cbristiaii 
truth, and accurate pbiloaopbj, bat the 
eommon sante and moral foeling of mto- 
kind ; joa reject the baseoesaes of the 
popolace and the contradictions of the 
Ignorant ! True, but you embrace, id 
their stead, a most unacriptoral and Mm 
philosophy : and accept as Catholic truth, 
— nay, as its beat and moat aecurate 
exponent,.— the autboritatire Creed of 
the Roman Sophiateral No doubt the 
keen canonists and logicians who moulded 
the Synod of Trent, with aacb ioceai. 
parable dexterity, to the Papal inteiesti, 
nave avoided, in phraseology, some of ike 
most revolting of the popular corruptions. 
But its articles ate framed, and have tta 
since been practically held, so as not 
only to baffle adverse dialecticians, bat 
to justify and stimulate the toperstiiioas 
of the people ; and they involve, not 
accidentally, but necessarily and deli- 
berately, ail the doctrioal controverriei 
which have employed tbe gemna of Ro- 
man and Protestant theologians. Tbe 
canona of Trent are tbe philosopkieal 
expositions of Rome — tbe science of the 
mystery of iniquity. And it is to the 
unravelling of their sophiatrj, and that of 
the great Jesuit controversialists whoa 
they have engendered, that no iscoo- 
siderable portion of the masterly Anglicsn 
theology of the nineteenth century, witb 
its msssive learning and arg^roeatatioB,is 
devoted. Finally, tbe Cottocil of Trsat 
baa made tkot autkorUativg doctrine in 
many points, which, before it, was prirats 
corruption, or popular prejudice. Aad 
it has enjoined, under tremendous ana- 
themas (the melancholy charactehslic of 
Home) those invasions of men's cob- 
sciences and of Scriptural truth, which 
it had then a final opportunity of re- 
nouncing." 

We wish that it were not altogether 
a vain conceit to desire or to hope 
from these schismatics any open tiA 
candid revelations of sentiment, in- 
tention, or belief. Thev would not 
make us one simple and unadulter- 
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graced. Those minute and busy 
people of theology, — like a people 
minuter and busier, whoee biography 
and customs will be found in Kirby 
and Spence, — seem to have resolved 
that none of the corn which they 
bury in their little granaries, shall 
take root and grow ; and with that 
object they insert in every grain the 
fang of a perverting ingenuity and 
partisanship, that effectually checks 
all tendency to fruitful or beneficial 
germination. 

However they may conceal it, even 
from themselves, these holders of all 
Roman doctrine must be impelled by 
a secret desire to promote its diffu- 
sion. Whoever embraced error for 
truth without longing to impart it ? 

" One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron*a serpent, swallows all the 
rest* 

Seriously and sadly we ask them, 
if they are thus sowing that others 
may reap? What harvest can they 
look for? What field once barren 
and untilled will ever smile vrith it ? 
Dr. Moberly has thought himself 
justified in asserting that the errors 
of the Ward school ^ consist not in 
the advocacy of heresy, destructive 
of the essence of Christian religion, 
hat in over inclination towards the 
doctrines of Rome, which the Church 
of Cngland still holds to be a true 
hranch of the church of Christ." 
As if a false and wicked profession 



of one creed, combined with the pc- 
cuniarv emoluments of another, were 
not, of all moral heresies, one of the 
most shameful. Every day seems 
to deepen and widen the iuipression 
of these deadly theories. It was a 
remark of Pope to Bcthcll, that out 
of hell and out of habit tfiere is no 
redemption. The truth of the second 
part of the aphorism receives hourly 
a sadder and stronger illustration. 
Men begin not only to look upon, 
but to converse with temptations, 
from which they would rormerly 
have fled in di4^u8t and hatred; 
questions of honesty are patiently 
discussed ; notorious and avowed 
offenders arc reasoned with instead 
of beiuff punished ; and " grave 
cases" of theological foUyor wicked- 
ness are sent to have their slow 
length unwound by a proctor, in- 
stead of being elevated at once to the 
swift justice of the pillory. 

The object of Mr. Oakeley's Letter 
to the Bishop of London is to prevent, 
if by any means such an achievement 
be possible, the forcible expulsion of 
himself and other holders of all Ro- 
nuui doctrines from the sacred en- 
closure of the English Church. He 
implores the governor not to drive 
out the traitors from the citadel, even 
though the enemy be in full march 
to the gates. We place in parallel 
columns the pleadings of Mr. Oakeley 
and his fViend, together with the reply 
of Professor Garbett : 



Wabd. 
•• And, laiUy, for the 
•»ke of the Cborch of 
ISagUnd— for the aake of 
that Church of which we 
«re both members— I be- 
seech you to paose before 
you affirm the proposition 

»Wy bare m effect ftr 

?«^'than jonimagiae 
w aec^lAMfa'.:^ . IT:.;. 



Oakeley. 
" If I might hope that 
a bishop of our Church 
might lend a gracious ear 
to the appeal of one among 
the most unworthy, and 
vet not least devoted of 
her sons, I would say. 
Pause, my lord, I implore 
yon — pause, before you 
snap one binding tie. 



e\t\A «>Amnai*f 



G ARBEIT. 

" But it may be said, 
that the Church needs all 
the talents and graces of 
her children, in a time of 
uuparalleleU diflSculty and 
danger ; that it u an 
awful measure to eject 
men, who, however op- 
posed to the received 
theology, are yet holy and 
H«vAt*a «nd flr«L wiJUna: 
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hare been yerv far from 
shewing myself. And yet, 
if my book be really read 
through, and not judged 
recklessly, by a few one- 
sided extracts, you will 
find nothing in it at all 
inconsistent, but rather 
the reverse, with the ap- 
peal I am DOW making. 
A paper put out by a 
parochial minister in this 
town has painted in vivid 
colours the evil and dis- 
tress which must be caused 
by any compulsion, on 
men who are unprepared 
for it, to choose their side. 
I believe very few of you 
realise the perplexity, the 
distress of^ mind, which 
would be felt by members 
of opinions much different 
from my own ^ if those 
who are now ureing on 
their measures of exclu- 
sion should succeed in 
their attempts.'' 



and welUpoised sway it 
depends for the equality 
of Its movements, my own 
deep and deliberate ap- 
prehension is, Aat It will 
break up, and its dissoci- 
ated parts flee away, in 
obedience to some more 
powerful attraction, or 
wheel their restless and 
self-chosen course round 
and round the dreary 
regions of space. This, 
its brittleness and want of 
inward balance, might, in- 
deed, be a proof that it 
had never been a Divine 
work at all, at least as to 
its essential framework; 
but they might also tend 
to shew, that, though a 
Divine work, it had not 
been treated as God would 
have it treated.''^?. 38. 



Can these sayings of the Poetry 
Professor be disproved ? Mr. Oake- 
ley thinks that we hear too much of 
the words, "impolitic" and "inju- 
dicious ;** we wish we could hear more 
of the words, " honesty " and " sin- 
cerity." Admirably has Mr. Mau- 
rice remarked, that the fkiling to 
find truth, the decay of truth in the 
inward parts, are of all penalties the 
most dreadful. " If schools and uni- 
versities do not, by their acts and 
words, testify their faith in the 
truth, they cheat the country of the 
chief blessii^ which they are meant 
to imDart : if thev dwiv it hv thmr 



calamity to be mourned 
over in dust and ashes, 
to cast from the bosom of 
their spiritual mother ta- 
lents and self-devotion, 
which might do noble ser- 
vice in extending ber in- 
floadce, and strengthening 
ber foundations ! But the 
necessity is of their ok» 
imposing. Sbe cannot 
retain them, without per- 
ishing as a Protestant and 
National Church — with- 
out surrendering ber cha- 
racteristic doctrines, be* 
lying her formularies, dis- 
honouring her fonndei, 
her confessors, and mar- 
tyrs, and taking and 
cherishing in ber boaom 
the elements which, in 
the very fumaee of fire, 
she has resoluteljr ab- 
jured. I am not insen- 
sible to the danger of 
drawing off so much as a 
drop of the life's blood of 
a church, its earnestness, 
and reverence, and de- 
votedness. But b ers it is 
turned to poison; and a 
temporary shodc and par. 
tial maiming are prefer- 
able, after all, to toe mor- 
tification of the whok 
body, and a miserable 
death." 

Let him divest the question 
of all its theological drapery, and 
look at it in its naked simplicity. 
Could our commerce, our govern- 
ment, our daily intercourse, be con- 
ducted upon such a principle ? Ad- 
mitting ail Roman doctrine to be as 
pure as we feel it to be cormpt, 
still Mr. Oakeley was received into 
the bosom of our Church upon the 
avowed and the understood assurance 
of r^ecting it. He will not venture 
to affirm uiat any bishop in the em- 
pire would have Mdained him, if he 
had beaded one of his piqters with 

th«^ HAcJaTAfinn^^e^bfii^^*"^ *^ vnvAf 
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I ' Row or Gray's Inn Lane — not of the 
claim advanced by the Puritans in 

I the time of Elizabeth for ^' a godly 
interpretation in a point or two, 
wherein the Articles, they said, had 
spoken too sparingly or obscurely. 
No; the claim here is for all Ro- 
man DocTBiHs: that is the object 
of our indignation and our scorn. 
And Mr. Oakeley is not only deter- 
mined to eivjoy this delightful inter- 
course with Rome in the shelter of 
Protestantism, but be uses every en- 
deavour to detain any honester 
spostate in the same delusion. *^ If 
I see any," he tells the Bishop of 
London, " disposed to join the 
Church of Rome, my arguments 
with such a one are always in ar- 
rest, generally in contravention of 
that step." We dare say they are. 
And yet the same writer has the 
nerve to inform the same distin- 
guished correspondent, that he la- 
bours under an impression, more over- 
powering than easdy explained, " that 
the Church of England— that dis- 
pensation of God, which has been 
to all of us so great a means of 
blessing and so high an object of 
hy&lty — that this Church, so highly 
favoured beyond other Protestant 
communities (if Protestant it be), is 
in the way, if not on the very brink, 
of a tremendous, though it may be 
not a sudden or conspicuous, crisis.'* 
There — ^if any thing could excel this 
singular passage, it would be Mr. 
^liutin moralising, as he set fire to 
York Minster. 

We take leave of Mr. Oakeley ; 
onoe more repeating our inquiry, — 
What is to be expected from this 
external Protestantism, combined 
with thia internal Romanism? Is 
this true, pure, unspotted pastoral 
Wie? Is this the love that will 
make the possessor happy, and those 
who dwell with bun? h this she, 
whose ^ eyee mreMtustbe light of 
heaven, who is a fouoto/ra sealed. 



teaching can be really effective, 
which wants not only a certain ^/^f , or 
habit of mind, but the natural re- 
flection of a sunshiny and un- 
clouded belief? Was it not the 
full glory of Gospel truth — intensely 
felt — that shed so rich an illumina- 
tion over the pages of Barrow, of 
Beveridge, or of Hall ? " Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth." Such teaching as Mr. Oakeley *8 
must be essentially and irremediably 
cold, unimpressive, and negative. 
Nominal Protestantism and real Ro- 
manism can never be married under 
happy or prosperous omens : 

" Non pronuba Juno, 
Non HymeniBus adest, noa illi gratia 
lecto." 

We know not whether the con- 
clusion of ihe poetic description be 
not equally applicable and equally 
significant — Eumenides stravere tO" 
rum. For when we gaze around us, 
and behold the miseries to which this 
most unseemly union is every hour 
giving birth, we cannot but recog- 
nise a red and portentous light over 
every object, and confess, that the 
nuptial torch, instead of emitting a 
pure and gilding lustre, has been 
snatched by some Fury of theologic 
discord from the fimeral pyre of 
honour, of conscience, and of truth. 
We only add one comment, and that 
shall be an adaptation of a remark 
by which the most illustrious orator 
of the eighteenth century described 
the political prospects of England 
under Walpole. We think, that it 
would be impossible to find aiiy 
language more fearfully expressive 
of the present crisis of the Church 
of England :— " A state is bqually 

PJtSPBBATB, WHEN THEBB ABB KO BE- 
MEDIES TO BE POUND THAT ABB EQUAL 
TO THB I>ISTBMPBB8 OP1T, AKD WHEN 
THBBB ABB SUCH TO BB TOUHD, BUT 
NEITHER HANDS TO ADMINI8TBB THEM, 
wr^s «o'»««>oa anpnuwaTii OF CONSTI- 
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TWO EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF AN EMPIRIC. 



Toe great influx of straiiffers aMem- 
bled to witness the fimenu obsequies 
of Nelson were fast returning to 
their several homes, and the various 
keejpers of lodging-houses restoring 
theu: sittine and sleeping-rooms to 
something like tiieir uraal order, 
when the arrangements making by 
Mrs. Legge, the landlady of a house 
in Brewer Street, were disturbed by 
the announcement that there was 
somebody below that wanted apart- 
ments. 

" Lud a mercy,'* she exclaimed, 
" what a pity they didn't wait till to- 
morrow! Every thin^^ now is at 
sixes and sevens, and tnev can form 
no idea how the rooms look when 
they *re tidy. However, I 'U go down 
and see the Is it a lady or a gen- 
tleman, Sarah?" 

" Neither, ma'am,'* answered the 
maid- of-all- work ; " 't is a fat, greasy- 
looking old fellow, witli blotches all 
over his face, a mouth that sticks out 
like a blackeymoor's, and his nose 
hangs over his upper lip ; his waist- 
coat s all slobbered over with grease, 
and he keeps a-winking and bhnking 
his little eves in their red lids like 
an owl in daylight." 

" Bless me, Sarah, how your 
tongue runs! the gentleman can't 
help having a cold m his head and 
inflammation. Do learn to be a 
little more pitiful to your fellow- 
creatures ! " 

Saying this, Mrs. L^^ adjusted 
her cap and apron, and swam into the 
parlour in which the stranger was 
seated. Kising slowly from his chair, 
he b€^;an, — 

*^ lour sarvant, madam ; vat'part- 
mcnts have you got to let?" 

" The drawing-room floor, sir, very 
elegantly fumiSied," replied Mrs. 
LeiTfire. " at two Gruineas a- week." 



this, indeed I ** and again Mrs. Le^e's 
pretty pug nose was elevated beyond 
Its usual leveL 

^^Vell, ma dear," interposed the 
offender, ^ I don't mean to say not 
nothing again the street, bat the 
money you ax is dreadfiil to think 
on." 

^ I've two nice rooms on the se- 
cond floor," observed the landla^; 
*^I shouldn't mind accommodating 
a single gentleman who didn't see 
much company; and for these I could 
say five-and-twenty shillings. Wiil 
you step up and look at 'em P" 

The nimble-footed Legge tripped 
upstairs, followed by the puny 
stranger, who puflSed and panted from 
the first landing-place till he reached 
the second floor. His guide com- 
menced: — 

^ The furniture is quite new, 
though the sun has taken some of 
the colours out of the chintz cur- 
tains ; the bedroom is ecjuallv com- 
fortable," she added, opemng the door 
to aflford a view of the in^rior, but 
evidently declining, from a high sensa 
of decorum, to enter a sleeping i^Mrt- 
ment with one of the opposite sex. 
** For that oil-painting over the man- 
tcl-piecc I've been offered a mint of 
money,— 'tis the 'Massacre of the 
Innocents,' a shocking business ; aad 
those two full-lengths are Mr. Mack- 
lin as Shylock, and Mr. Bannister, 
juun in the Jew and the Dootary 

The person whose attention was 
solicited to these works of art ap- 
peared to care but little for thdr 
merits, as he somewhat crossly re- 
marked, — 

" Veil, veil, neva: mind the inno- 
cents or the play-actors, let's come 
to business. I should tbink ten shil- 
lings a-week was quite enough for 
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the parlour -windows to let people 
know vat they may buy at the 



" Bills in mv parlour- window, sir I 
ISlo bills but 'Lodgings to Let* shall 
erer be placed there. 

**0h, yes, ma dear madam, you 
▼ill ven you know vat it is. jMy 
name is Dr. Eli ; I am the sole pro- 
prietor of the vonderful and cele- 
brated ' Death-defy mg Balsam of 
Bsalbec, or Palmirane Prolongator 
of Existence ;* and so you see I have 
some beautiful bills printed in gold 
letters upon dark blue satin, that 
looks quite a ornament in a respecta- 
ble panonr* window. Here*s one on 
'em!" 

And the doctor drew from his ca- 
pacious pocket a roll of satin, with 
the announcement that his " Death- 
defvino' Balsam ** could ^ be had 



withm. 

" Another thing, my good lady," 
he added, " I mus* n't forget ; you 
won*t object to have my brass plate 
put on your street-door, *cause you 
see then my patients vill know vere 
to find me. 

^ So I am to have both my door 
and windows pressed into your ser* 
vice. Say a guinea, instead of a 
pound, and it shall be so.** 

" Veil, I never knew sich a one for 
driving a hard bargain ! I 8*pose I 
must let you have your own vay. Ven 
may I come in ?*' 

** To-piorrow, as early as you 
please, sir. . I got rid yesterday of a 
set of people who came up to see the 
gruid to-does, a parcel of Hampshire 
hogs; theyVe made the room like a 
pigsty, but I'll soon have it as nice 
as a Dcvr pin." 

Some nervous twitchings were ob- 
servBble on the doctor's physiognomy 
** ,^ ^1q«oo to the unclean am- 
niafa, sufficient^ confirm Mrs. Legge 
\^^ ^^'PPo^tion that her new 

lodger was of itfc Hebrew persua- 



man takes possession of the second 
floor to-morrow. He's a ffreat doc- 
tor, and inventor of the Deaw-defying 
Balsam of Bulrushes; he's taken for 
a month." 

^ And a precious mess he'll make 
in the two rooms before half that 
time ; onlv look at his waistcoat I " 

Next aay the high contracting 
parties proceeded to ratify the various 
stipulations. Blue and gold adorned 
the windows, and a brass plate of 
unusual dimensions graced the portal, 
stronglv contrasting with a small 
oval of earthenware, on which you 
could scarcely trace the diminutive 
letters i..b.g.g.b. 

Sarah, who had from the first ex- 
hibited a strong aversion to the se- 
cond-floor lodger, gave vent to her 
humour, about a month after Dr. 
Eli had been domiciled in the house, 
by sayinff,— 

" Well, missus, I hope that that 
dirty old fellow pays you regular, for 
I don't put much valy on his ho- 
nesty, and would n't trust him a brass 
farden myself ! He a doctor, indeed ! 
Why, the only two people who have 
called for his advice is an old Jew of 
the name of Slowman, as goes by twice 
a-day crying ' Clo',' the old cheat ! 
and a little half-starved wretch of 
a boy, ctlied Mo Bamett, that is 
as pale as a sheet, though his 
skin's the colour of walnut ketchup ; 
and it's mv belief that tlie doctor 
upstairs takes out the price of 
his stufi' in oranges and lemons, 
which the poor little sick monkey 
gets his livmg by. Npw and then, 
to be sure, a stray customer does 
come after bis grand balsammy 
bottles, but not quite enough for 
him to pay his way. One thing 
is certain, as he does n't take his meals 
at home, we don't know what rub- 
bbhiuff stuff" he lives upon, or how 
much he pays for eating and drink- 
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rah, who was taking away her mk- 
treat's breakfast^tray, was startled by 
a ringing of the second-floor bell so 
violently, as though life and death 
depended upon its being speedily an- 
swered ; she was in the act of hurry- 
ing down the dark kitchen-stairs, 
laden with cups, saucers, &c &c, 
when another and more violent peal 
caused her to lose her self-possession, 
and the tray, with all its brittle con- 
tents, being hastily placed upon the 
stairs, soon found its way to the bot- 
tom of the flight, demobshing, by the 
sudden shock of finding its level, the 
greater portion of Mrs. Legge's break- 
last service. 

" Well, to be sure," exclaimed 
Sarah, " old Eli must be in a fit, or 
choking, or something suddent, to let 
off sich a sesarara as that ! There 
he goes again! 1*11 run up as fast 
as my l^s will carry me." 

Before, however, she could gain 
the landing-place, her name was 
loudly and repeatedly vociferated; 
the moment she came in sight of the 
doctor, he roared, out at the very top 
of his lungs, — 

" Shar&, Sharah, for the love of 
Heaven, vere have you put my mor- 
rocco case ? " 

" life put I that's a good un. I 
never saw it." 

" Oh, yes, you have, Sharah, a 
hundred times and more; I always 
took it out of my desk, and opened 
it to see if all was safe. Now tell 
me," he added, in a voice choked 
with emotion, "vere you've hid it, or 
I shall go raging distracted mad ! " 

Saying which, the squat figure of 
the doctor performed certain strange 
gyrations, and he would have torn 
the hair from his head, but Uiat — 
he wore a wig. 

" Oh ! " ob»srved Sarah, not in the 
ktst moved by the strange antics of 



plied the maid-of-all-work ; "but 
they went away by the early Bristol 
coach as starts at six : the Renovator, 
I think they calls it." 

" Then I €m ruined ! These people 
have carried away property worth 
a thousand pounds ! " 

" A thousand fiddlesticks I but 
ril call up missus, and hear what she 
says about the concern." 

At this monent Mrs. Legge made 
her appearance. Eli rushed towards 
her, and, with much apparent diffi- 
culty, gave vent to his feelings : — 

" Oh, my dear ma'am, I'm ruin- 
ated I Somebody has stolen from me 
a diamond ring worth a thoosadod 
pounds ! " The landlady opened her 
eyes, and looked the very picture of 
incredulity. Eli continu^, " Ah, 
you may stare, and perhaps think 
I'm telling on you an ontruth ; but, 
as Fm a living man, the ring Tve 
lost was given to my father, who was 
head physician to the court of BaaBia» 
and surgeon chiropedist to the great 
Empress Catherine, who made lum 
this handsome present, for cuttiqg 
away corns that nad teased her Ma- 
jesty for ten years. Do you know 
any tiling of the people as vent to 
Bristol this morning ? 'tis them that 
have robbed me ! " 

And the doctor recommenced his 
saltatory movements. 

" Take care what you say, sir I * 
indignantly replied Mrs. Legge ; " ni j 
lodgers were people of the highest 
respectability, ana rolling in riches. 
Likely, indeed, that they would take 
away a trumpery piece of fio^y^ 
most likely macb out of Dovey*s 
diamonds ! 

" Dovey be hanged ! " roared ovl 

the irate doctor, suflfering his 

sion to get the better of his 
neas. " I tdl 'e vat, the dia 
vas of the very first vater : often i 
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And be cast furious glances at 
Banh and her mistreiB : these looks 
were not lost upon either of the 
iemales. 

" Why don't you send at once for 
an officer and have missus and me 
sewched, if youVe any suspicion on 
u? Much good that would do! 
Nobody can prove any think again 
my dear missus ; and, as for me, I 
^'t care the price of a pork sausage 
for all the Jews as ever lived since 
^ da^rg of Moses: 'tis them*s the 
cheats in general, not we church- 

a people. Look at that old 
„ nd Blowman, as did me out of 
a precious lot of kitchen-stuff money 
by his ropery I" 

^ Sarah, hold your tongue 1 1 ^all 
^^ my own steps in the business, 
ud see it sifted to the bottom. Come 
«% child I" 

•^ with the air of offended m- 
^Kenoe, Mrs. Legge and her maid 
*ft the doctor to his own medi- 
J^OM. Very shortly after .the 
wreaking up of this conference, Eli 
^^ out, muttering, as he passed the 
Piriouf-door, his fixed resolve to 
state his heavy loss to a magistrate. 

Mn. Legee, as soon as she had 
™»ed (and the event of the morning, 
we are happy to record, by no means 
"rterfered with her appetite), de- 
*I»tehed her trusty hand-maiden with 
« note, asfuring Sarah that upon the 
result of that epistle much of vast 
consequence depended. 

The afternoon was waning when 
we doctor reappeared, carrving under 
his arm a huge roll of bills, such as 
ve stock npcm walls and void houses, 
wlulst bundles of those to be dis- 
^ted by hand projected from 
Qtt pocket He nuule bis way 
<^ to the parlour, appeared to be 
^ wS«nng great mental excite- 
tKDi, an, in a tone somewhat autho- 

'^ IW^ yon most but one of these 
ffl caci of your windows I*' and he 
lum^aMMiDfe citJt^ lATflrMt sise. 



cures, a Diamond Bing, containing 
jewels of extraordinary lustre, and 
valued at One Thousand Guineas. 
Whoever will restore the property 
to the right owner, No. 57 Brewer 
Street, shall receive the above re- 
ward, and no questions asked; but, 
after this notice, all persons con- 
cerned in the robbery will be punish- 
ed with the utmost rigour of the 
law.* 

" There now, vat d'ye think of 
that? Yy, "Mis, Legge, bless me 
heart, there*8 a little fortune for you, 
if you'll only tell me all you know 
of them people as vent off Uiis morn- 
ing ; only give me evidence enouffh 
to ccmvict *em, and you shall have the 
money down in hard gold I " 

" Doctor Eli, once more, and for 
the last time, I caution you I If my 
friends could only hear the base and 
infamous insinuations you throw out, 
they'd pretty soon make you smart 
for heavier damages than the value 
of this ring of yours. It certainly 
is rather remarkable that, during the 
whole time you've been my lodger, 
I never by any accident saw you 
tcear it, or observed any jewel-case 
in your apartments ; however, I shall 
make no further observations till I 
receive the opinion and advice of a 
friend of mine, and then ^" 

What ulterior steps the worthy 
landlady contemplated remained un- 
said, her oration being interrupted 
by a loud knocking at the door, fol- 
lowed by the entrance of the person 
desiring admittance. 

It was a handsome man, apparently 
in the meridian of life, with a certain 
air and carriage as to render him 
what Wordsworth calls " noticeable." 
His form was robust, a little disposed 
to corpulency ; his complexion ruddy, 
with here and there slight indications 
of devotion to the flesh-poU and 
wine-cup; his eyes were remarkable 
for their vivacious and penetratine p 
expression. That** Time Aodthhnied^ 
his flowinsr locks" was to be inferred 
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completed his costume, excepting that 
he also wore a cane ; a splendid speci- 
men of Dragon's blood, surmounted 
by a massive gold head, richly chased 
and embossed vdth figures and ara- 
besque ornaments. 

We have been thus particular in 
our description, from the fact that 
this was the friend Mrs. Legge so 
anxiously looked for, and upon whose 
dictum aepended, what would have 
been revealed but for his arrival. 

" Well, my dear widow ! " the 
visitor began, *^ I got your note at the 
palace, and, as soon as I could be 
spared, made the best of my way to 
hear all about this robbery anair. 
Is that the gentleman that lost the 
ring?" 

"I am the misherable man!" 
hastily replied Eli, ^' and Fm almost 
vild at the very notion on it ! " 

" When did you see your property 
last?" demanded the wearer of the 
primrose-coloured wig. 

** Last night as ever vas, afore I 
vent to bed. I locked it up in my 
writing-desk, vere I alvays kept it. 

" I should like to see your apart- 
ments. Have you any objection ?'* 

" Not none, by no manner of 
means ! " replied the obsequious doc- 
tor. 

** My ffood lady," observed the 
wearer of gaiters, " you need not 
trouble yourself to go with us, a few 
minutes will answer my purpose;" 
and he followed the doctor upstairs. 

What passed above is known only 
to the parties concerned ; but, in less 
than a quarter of an hour the land- 
lady's mend descended, and, with 
an arch expression of face, and a 
knowing wink of the eye, observed 
to her, — 

" The doctor will find his ring as 
sure as he lost it. I^lake your mind 
quite easy on the matter, and say no- 
tning more about it, my good Mrs. 



'* Thank vou a thousand times, my 



**Good evening, my dear Mr. 
Townsend, I shall never forget your 
kindness." 

The valued friend of the landlady, 
who now took bis leave, was, in fii^ 
no less a personage than the cele- 
brated polioe-oflker. 

Left to her own reflections, the 
good woman began to think over the 
strange events cdT the day — she could 
not rathom the mystery of Doctor 
£li*s conduct. If he had iiotf lost s 
valuable ring, why put himsetf to 
the expense of havinff tulls posted 
all over town, for sudo, Sarah, who 
had been out once or twice doling 
the day, assured her was tiie ease ? In 
the course of her cogitations a thouglit 
struck her, that the annoanconentof 
the robbery, be it real or supposed, 
contained a mention oi the medicioe 
he prepared and sold, and that as the 
demand for it was not very great, be 
had taken this opportuni^ to ffire it 
publicity. Time, the solver ofiiiaiiy 
doubts, would, she hoped, afifofd her 
a clear view of this strange affiyr. 
We do not mean to intrude our own 
opinion on the matter, but leave it to 
the good sense, penetrataon^ and 
judgment of our readers. 

As honest chroniclers, however, 
we must narrate that day after dax 
new patients flocked to uie doctors 
door; amongst these were nuaj 
wealUiy Israelites, but Elf s practise 
was by no means confined to the 
Jewish persuasion. Christians of ^ 
vers denominations eageiiy ^rchased 
his " Death-defying Balsam," thecK- 
istenoe of which they had leanied 
flrom his bills offbring so large a le- 
ward, and they left him, won&riB|mt 
the exemplaiy fortitude with vihtA 
he bore so serious a loss. 

t^ n. ^ • 

Six years have been added to the 
life of Doctor Eli since last we sfotse 
of him. No longer tiie occopisr sf m 
second floor, in a second-rate stMSt, 
he is now the inhabitant c^ a sanlly 
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ft eonsaltation with the learned doc* 
tor, and in many cases by a course of 
the "Balsam of Baalbec." Where 
this I* death-defying** preparation did 
not immediately restore the invalid 
to pristine health, as the sntferers 
were invariably promised, Eli would, 
particularly for his female applicants, 
write prescriptions ; and these were 
diieeted to be made up at the shop 
of Messrs. Paternoster and Bkckman, 
cdebrated chymists and druggists in 
New Bond Street. 

Scarcely had these gentlemen be- 
come accustomed to the signature of 
tbe physician par exceUence^ when he 
^Ived on paying them a personal 
vi&t He was little altered in his 
ootwird man since Sarah first de- 
Ktibed him to her mistress, save that 
1» broad-doth was of finer texture 
and free fix>m stains, and that his wig 
was made after the fashion of those 
worn by the most eminent disciples 
of Galen and Hippocrates. 

Eli's handsome town chariot drew 
np before the well-known establish- 
ment of Paternoster and Blackman. 
Its arrival was a sicrnal for the 
l**ers-by to check their pace and 
sUyto gaze upon the singular and 
eccentric appearance presented to 
their view. 

There was nothing remarkable in 
the form or colour of the carriage ; 
the horses were noble creatures, ad- 
mirably matched, the harness no 
ways overloaded with ornament, the 
Kdate-looking coachman and two 
stalwart footmen, who carried their 
canes with becoming dignity, were 
unexceptionable in their appoint- 
ments ; but, in order to excite atten- • 
tioQ to bis whereabout, the three do- 
mestics of the learned doctor ware 
speetadesy and the extreme oddity of 
tois very simple expedient to gain 
notoriety, invariably excited, not only 
lanchter. bat. what was of more can^ 



man, in course. I *spose I need n*t 
tell you my name ? Both gentle- 
men bowed and shook their heads as 
though in acknowledgment of their 
acquaintance with it. '^Yell, since 
I've been a-living in Bruton Street, 
Pve sent all my patients to you as 
vanted any of your stuff, and a pretty 
penny you must have turned by 'em. ' 

The senior partner looked some- 
what discomposed and offended at 
this brusaue remark ; a gentle nudge 
of the elbow fh)m Blackman pre- 
vented any reply. 

" Veil, I called to make your ac- 
quiuntance, and to ax if my custom 
vas vorth vour vhile ? 'Cos there's 
a plenty of chymists and drumsts to 
be found between Piccadifly and 
Oxford Street vat vould jump at it." 

The brow of Paternoster oecame 
clouded, words of dire import trem- 
bled on his lips, but ere he could 
pour forth his wrath, Blackman, in 
most bland and winning accents, ob- 
served, — 

" Be sure, sir, that both my partner 
and myself sensibly feel the tavours 
you live conferred. We shall at 
all times be truly happy to meet 
your wishes." 

" Veil, that's all chivil and proper. 
Then I shall send you about double 
as much in a day or two ; this time 
of the year is my harvest, and I ex- 
pect my hands full. Did you ever 
hear of my terrible loss before I come 
to live in your neighbourhood ? You 
must know ^" 

At thb moment one of the highly 
fed carriage-horses evinced signs of 
impatience, rearing up as though he 
intended mischief. 

*^Vat ails the os? I must come 
and tell you all about it another 
time." 

And Eli hurried into his carriage, 
which drove off amidst the jeers and 
lanirhter of f.Vip crowd. , , 
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" Veil, my good friend," he began, 
seizing the chymist^fl hand with the 
ntmost familiarity, ^* don't you think 
Fm a-doing business just now ? Vy, 
I uses more nor fifty quires a-week, 
vat with notes and prescriptions. 
However, the paper's pretty well 
paid for 'fore IVe done with it. Now 
rm come to-day not to say a single 
word about physic, but on purpose 
to ax you and Mr. What-d'ye-call* 
em to come and eat a bit a mutton vith 
me one day this veek. Yot say 
you?" 

*^My dear sir, you do us great 
honour ; but it is not in my power 
to say a word in reply until 1 have 
consulted Mr. Paternoster. We act 
together." 

"All that's veiy veil. D'ye ex* 
pect him in soon P 

" Every minute, sir." 

" Veil, then. Til sit down," and he 
suited the action to the word. "And 
now m tell you all about the rob- 
bery as happened some years back. 
I had at that time a most beauti- 
ful ^" 

As he spoke Paternoster returned 
and joined the couple. 

"You've come m the very nick 
o' time, my good friend. I vant you 
two to take a bit of dinner with me 
some day very soon. Ck>me now, 
name one that's convenient." 

With a significant glance at his 
partner. Paternoster coldly replied, — 

" We must both decline the fiivour 
you intend us ; a press of business 
m preparing articles for India to a 
large extent will demand the con- 
stant personal attention of both." 

And he bowed coldly, with an air 
of decision. 

" Veil, I must vait till you've 
sent off to Ingey, and then try to 
persuade you. I was iust a-b^n- 
ninflT to tell mv terrible misfortune 



deidre that Sm partners shookl eoiiie 
and "eat abit of his muttcm.*' 

November arrived, town was un- 
unusually thin and insufferably doll, 
people of all grades hardly knowing 
wh^ to find amusement to beguile 
the long and dreary evenings. We 
are to mesume that the crafty doctor 
was fiuly aware of this fact, for he 
renewed his long-refused invitation 
with an energy that betokened hii 
resolve to carry hb point. 

" Come now, eentlemen," he nid, 
"let's have a clear understaadmg. 
I vant you to dine along a me, yoa 
seem not to like the notion ; pern^n 
you think you'll meet unpkassni 
people at my table ? Not a bit of it ; 
there shall be only our three sdvea, 
and, as for the eatables, I've got a 
capital cook, and a very pretty smig 
little cellar of vine. So say no moie, 
but name the day." 

The partners stood mute. 

"Veil," Eli continued, "I'll tefl 
you vat, I shall think it the most 
unkindest return for all I have done 
for ye if you don't ; and, as I'm a 
living man, I von't speak another 
vord to one on ye, never no more 
as long as I live." 

Biackman cast an imploring look 
at Paternoster, and, in the hope of 
preventing a reAisal on his port, 
said, — 

" For myself I should be extreme^ 
happy, sir, to partake of your hos- 
pitality, if we can only prevail upon 
my fnend to overcome nis dislike of 
leaving home." 

" 'Twill be a change for you, am 
dear," broke in £11, eaniestly ; " dfmt 
mope yourself to death, but say yea 
at once." 

Somewhat startled by his partner's 
having stated what was so completdy 
at variance with his love of good 
Bocietv. PatemofitfiT reidifid. — 
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oar partners, wdl muffled up, sallied 
forth a little before seven o dock on 
their way to the doctor's. Blackman 
anti^pated an amusing evening, but 
PMemoeter was filled with stranse 
presentiments of evil, which he could 
not combat, and, on arriving at £li*s 
door, he ejaculated with great fer- 
vour, — 

"llie Lord send I may see this 
day well ended ! " 

A footman, nearly covered with 
lace, opened the door ; another, simi- 
larly attired, was in waiting at the bot- 
tom of the sturs ; both were divested 
of spectacles, their heads were pow- 
der^ small bouc^uets of choice ex- 
otics were placed m the right lapels, 
whilst tbenr well-proportioned legs 
were encased in silk stockings of that 
peealiar texture Sir Thomas Law- 
rence used so successfully to repre- 
sent. 

From the head of the stairs the 
well-dressed butler carried the visit- 
ors' names into the dravring-room. 
There, seated on a couch covered 
with gold-coloured satin, was their 
host. He rose as they entered, and 
cordially welcomed them to " his poor 
home.*^ Saying this, he cast an eye 
of triumph round the apartment, 
which was magnificently decorated. 

** Ck>me to the fire, my good friends, 
'tis a terrible cold night, but I'll do 
my best to make you varm and com- 
mtable. I'll be bound you've gained 
the heart of my cook by bemg so 
punctual ; be likes to dish up to the 
minute, and can't bear to have things 
spilt hy being over-done, though I 
must tell you you'll have notning 
but a £unily dinner." 

** Charmmg -sized room," observed 
Mr. Blackman, " and so exquisitely 
furnished as to prove the owner's ex- 
treme taste!" 

" It 's^ veil enough for me — I'm 
content," rejoined the doctor, in a 
most philosophical tone. 

" Why, your little table of biiou- 



to it, with a respectable v<»iao as I 
thought, ven one morning '' 

" Dinner is served, sir I " ex- 
claimed the butler in sonorous 
tones. 

" I'm very glad on it, we shall 
find time afore we part for my story. 
Come, gentlemen, let me shew you 
the vay ! " And the doctor shuffled 
downstairs, apparently in tip-t<^ 
spirits. 

If the splendours of the drawing- 
room had excited the admiration of 
the visitors, the gorgeous display in 
the dining-room created absolute 
astonishment. The sideboard was 
covered with a lavish profusion of 
gold and silver plate. A splendid 
candelabra, of the latter metal, sup- 
porting a dozen wax-lights, stood m 
the centre of the table, at the head 
and foot of which were tureens, also 
of silver, whilst four magnificent 
wine-coolers clustered round the base 
of the light. 

The doctor took his seat, placing 
Paternoster on his right hand. 

" Now, Price," said Eli, addressing 
the butler, "vat soups have you 
given us?" 

" Almond and mulligatawney, sir." 

" I recommends the last this wea- 
ther, 'twill varm your insides, I var- 
rant." 

The guests pronounced it excel- 
lent, but were neither of them, though 
much pressed, guilty of the crime of 
being nelped twice. 

"Now, gentlemen, for a glass of 
Madeira, that's the real thing after 
soup ! I have had that surchal these 
ten years ; it has been four times to 
Ingey and back, to my knowledge." 

Price filled the glasses, whilst the 
footmen placed the fish on table. 
Eli again demanded the nature of 
the fare. With a solemnity befitting 
the importance of his office, the but- 
ler gave forth, — 

" John Dory au naixarelle^ salmon 
trout roH et farei, carp stewed in 
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arraugement continaed during the 
whole of the repast 

£li*8 eyes glistened as hb fayourite 
dish was placed before him, with no 
chance of being deprived of a single 
morsel; he commenced a vigorous 
attack, and speedily the ugly-shaped 
head, backbone, and tail, were alone 
left as evidences of his prowess as a 
trencherman. 

" Now clear your jmlates with a 
glass of Champagne. I don't vant to 
make no boast, but the Prince of 
Vales told me with his own royal 
lips that finer-flavoured wine was 
not to be had, and that his good 
old father hadn*t a drop to match it 
at Vindsor or St. James*s. The 
Prince comes pretty regular once a- 
month for a supply of my beautiful 
Balsam of Baalbec, and I alvaysdravrs 
a cork for such a visitor." 

Half-a-dozen entremets succeeded, 
including sweetbreads, en caUse^ cote- 
lette de veau au tmffe^ stewed mush- 
rooms, &c. The partners looked at 
each other, as much as to imply, 
^* And this he calls a family dinner f 

" Them sweetbreads is beautiful,** 
observed Eli, gloating upon the dish, 
" try one on 'em, Mr. Blackman ! " 

'^ I fear,'' he replied, ^^ tempting as 
they look, they would prove some- 
what indigestible." 

" Vat of that ? You can vash 'em 
down with a glass of cura^oa, maras- 
chino, or kirchenvasser, and then 
not a bit of danger; but do as you 
like." 

Both the guests resisted the temp- 
tation of these savoury generators of 
heartburn. They were quickly re- 
moved to give place to a leg of house 
lamb, boiled, and reposing upon a 
verdant bed of spinach, accompanied 
by a larded capon. 

" Now," observed the doctor. 



various -cc^ared jelliesy wlulst in- 
numerable small oishes, filled with 
East and West Indian preserve 
served completely to cover the table. 

" Now," remarked Eli," as we had 
nothing to do in enlarging the livers 
of them poor devils of geese that 
furnished that pie, we may taste it 
with safe consciences ; but take a bit 
of the hare vik he's hot, and then 
you can finish with the fui gra*. 
There's nothing else coming, so do 
contrive to make a meaL" 

Again the partners* eyes met, filled 
with the expression, " And this is a 
family dinnar I" 

Neufchatel, maccaroni with par- 
masan, schapze^, and stilton, fol- 
lowed, to the infinite relief of the 
guests, who were absolutely tired of 
the variety of fare so lavishly placed 
before th^. 

"There's bottled porter, Scotch 
ale, and old port to take with your 
cheese, gentlemen. Have a little 
more maccaroni, Mr. Patemost^/ 
He declined. " You've both on yc 
made but a poorish dinner," said the 
host ; " I vish I had known vat you 
liked, 'cause you should have had it" 
Both expressed their entire satblac- 
tion at the sumptuous banquet pro- 
vided. " All ready upstairs, Prioer 
asked the doctor. The butler bowed 
assent " Then follow me, gentle- 
men, we'll get away from Uie smdl 
of the meat, and take our glass of 
vine by the drawii^-room fire." 

This very sensible arrangement 
was instantly carried into efiect 
Near the fire stood a round table, oa 
which a splendid dessert appeared, 
including a magnificent pine fuid de- 
licious-looking grapes. The serviee 
was of Dresden cnina, most exqui- 
sitely painted and elaborately gilded. 

" Now," said Eli, seatiug himself 
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often and often thought vat a fortune 
YOU two would soon make if you 
iwught the secret and patent from 
me ; it's worth thinking on, .1 can 
tell ye. I only vant twenty thousand 
pounds for it, and thafs nothing to 
men like you." 

The partners sipped their wine in 
silence, offering no obseryation on 
the propoeed purchase. 

"Cut me a slice of pine-apple, Mr. 
Blackman," continued Eli, observing 
that the topic met with so cold a 
reception ; " that vaa sent to me by 
a patient, a great many miles, an old 
duke, that would have been dead and 
gone twenty years back but for me. 
Talkmg of that, let's have a bumper 
to a toast I know you von't object to, 
* Here's success to physic, in all its 
branches !"* and the doctor chuckled 
sod smacked his lips as he drained 
off his fflass of Hermitage. " Veil, 
now ve have no chance of interrup- 
tion, ru tell you all about the loss of 
my magnificent diamond ring, worth 
a thousand guineas. Til just vait till 
the racket of that carriage is over." 
The clatter of horses' hoofs and the 
roll of wheels approached nearer ; 
suddenly it ceased at the doctor's 
door, and the "pull up" was in- 
stantiy succeeded by a tremendous 
kndcking. Eli looked aghast, he 
called lustily for Price, who speedily 
appeared. 

"Tm not at home, I von't be 
interrupted even by the Prince of 
Vales hunself ! I vill devote this 
day to my friends! Go down this 
moment, iad say Pm out of town ! " 
The butler was about to quit the 
room to carry his master's orders 
into effect, when a footman, in great 
consternation, rushed past him, and, 
making his wa;^ direct to the doctor, 
whispered in ms ear. 

"1 don't care!" shouted Eli, " I 
can't see hun, nor I von't see him ; 
so shut the door, and. Price, do so 
down and explain that I am engaged." 

^ Too late, sir!" said the butler, 



mediately, and am posting down to 
Portsmouth . I could not leave Eng- 
land without calling to express my 
deep gratitude for my miraculous 
restoration to perfect health by means 
ofvour invaluable Balsam. Let me 
ofler you this trifle in token of my 
affection for you, and admiration of 
your consummate skill;" and the 
straneer threw down upon the doc- 
tor's a'oylev a Bank-of-England note, 
so folded that the words ^^ One Hun- 
dred" were uppermost. " Heaven 
bless you, my preserver, I hav'n't a 
moment to spare ! " He again shook 
Eli's hand, and, ¥nth a sli^t inclina- 
tion to the ^ests, burned down- 
stairs, leanped mto the chaise, and was 
driven off as fast as four posters could 
convey him. 

" Veil, gentlemen," said Eli, " vat 
d'ye think of that P There's a von- 
derful cure! I don't suppose you 
ever witnessed any thing more ex- 
traordinary than that nne young 
officer, saved from premature death 
by my Balsam ! " 

A strange and uncomfortable 
feeling came over Paternoster; he 
knew not the precise cause, but felt 
as though some evil would assuredly 
befall him. Blackman observ ed his 
perturbation with great anxiety, for 
he was sincerely attached to his 
partner. 

" You appear faint ! " he observed ; 
*♦ perhaps tbe fire is too fierce for 
you ; sip a little water." 

*^ Or take a glass of my Balsam of 
Baalbec," chimed in the ]^roprietor, 
^ that will set you to rights in a 
minute ! " 

" No, no I " he replied, somewhat 
pettishly, ^' 't is that has made me ill ! 
I must get home." 

"Don't think of it!" exclauned 
Eli, " 'tis early yet, and you hav'n't 
heard the end of my story about my 
diamond ring ^ 

" Tou must excuse me ; Blackman 
can stay if he pleases^'ed by L^OOQ IC 

" Certainly not, we will leave <lo- 

(voi-liAi- T^t iifl thanlr van. fiir. for 
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« My dear friend," sold he, « I will 
not now breathe a syllable of my 
fears ; we shall see to-morrow if they 
begromidless.** 

They separated for the night. 

The next morning The Tinwiy 
Post, Herald^ and Chramde, con- 
tained amongst the advertise- 
ments, — 

'^ The case of the Hon. Colonel 

, of the Coldstream Guards, 

cured by the wonder-working powers 
of Doctor £li*8 celebrated Balsam of 
Baalbec Attested by Messrs. Pater- 
noster and Blackman, Chymists and 
Pruggists, New Bond Street.** 

To describe the rage and vexation 
of the partners when this announce- 
ment met their view, is beyond oiu" 
weak powers. Both saw that they 
had been most shamefully entrapped^ 
that the mtfitary man was an im- 
postor, and the affair a clever mas- 
querade. They thought of seek- 
ing redress by an action, but the 



opinion of their l^al adviser stayed 
proceedings. 

"They had dined,** the lawyer 
observed, " at Eli*s tahle, and a per- 
son had declared in then: presence 
that he owed his life to the medidne 
of which Eli vras proprietor. II 
would be for them to prove iht/dUe* 
hood of that person's statement, — t 
difficult matter. Let Ine reoom- 
mend vou to pocket your wnmgs, 
remembering, that the man woo 
sained notoriety by the pretended 
loss of what he never posaetsed, and 
who could contrive and carry into 
effect the nefarious scheme of which 
you have been the victims, would 
prove a dangerous and most expensive 
adversary in a court of law." 

A letter of remonstrance written 
by the partners to £li was replied to 
by his declaration, that he " would 
never have any thing more to do 
with them.*' 

His purpose was answered. 



LET TUB DEAD SLUMBER SOFTLY. 

Lbt the dead dumber softly, recall not a name 

That breathes to the living an echo ^ Aame ; 

If souls must account for Uie ills they have done, 

*Tis sinful to munnur the race they have run ! 

But, oh I if their deeds were tiie sunshine of life, — 

If they lived far apart from seduction and strilb, — 

If they charm'd the rude world, ai^ sooth'd down its paioi — 

Oh, name them for ever, again and again! 

I love those who lend to their country a charm. 
Who can soothe every sorrow and ward ^eadl hantt) 
Who can guide through each fierce-rolling tempest that blows 
The weak bark of life that is loaded with Woes! 
Then tell me of those who are offispirings of Fame, 
Who have left in our breasts their endearment ai^ name ; 
These charm'd the cold world and smooth'd down its pais, 
Oh, name them for ever^ again and againf 
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THE TREAftUET BEKCHE8. 



The world of politics is a stnmgt 
world «t all times ; but nerer, sinoe 
Engiand became a nation, has the 
Engliah political world presented 
90 aoomalous an appearance as 
now. We really do not know either 
where we are, or what we are 
going to do or to suffer. Parties 
are all broken up, or seem to be 
80. Abstract principles, doubtless, 
continue unchangeable, as of old; 
bot jour OTindple and mine, and Sir 
Robert reel's principle and Mr. 
Hume's, seem to hare cot so cu- 
riously mixed tocher, that we are 
at a lo88 how to distinguirii the oi>e 
from the other. Indera, so it is with 
men, whether within the walls of the 
bouses of parliament or outside. 
Let OS look withm, in the first plaee, 
and there we see, occupying the 
bendKs to the right of the Speaker's 
chair, a government confessedly 
itronra: than any which has con- 
ducted the affiurs of state since the 
acoesdon of the house of Hanover. 
Whatever the minister says, the 
House of Commons affirms, whether 
he can for the repeal of oW laws or 
the enactment of new; and as to the 
Lords, they are as doeUe as children, 
— un doi ng to-day what they did yes- 
terday, and aceepHng, with apparent 
good -will, sdiemes and projects 
which, not many sessions ago, they 
denounced as fatal to the constitu- 
tion. Yet nobody, as far as we 
can gather, is, after all, content. One 
set of honourable members sup- 
port the nunister, many of them 
grodgiingly, and y^^ bitter com- 
P»^*8 ; «K>ther set oppose, without 
^^y^cnowing why, and m a tone 



gious world in a ferment, — this sec- 
tion, because increased facilities are 
afforded to the education of Roman 
Catholic priests, — that because with 
the aflkirs of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland the cabinet pre- 
sumes to interfere at all. And the 
Anti-Corn Law League continues aU 
the while just as rabid as ever; 
for it scouts the very measures against 
which the monopolists clamour. 
What a curious panorama does all 
this make up ; how taH of instruc- 
tion, if not of very lively interest 1 
For, in spite of misgivings on all 
hands, the machine of the govern- 
ment goes on ; the minister balanc- 
ing his secret against his ojpeu ene- 
mies, and keeping his friends in order 
through the instrumentality of his 
foes. 

Perhaps the order of things which 
we have thus loosely described is ne- 
cessarily incident to a state of trans- 
ition from a syst^n of ffovemment 
which has long depended for its 
efficiency on party to a pure patriot- 
ism. Perhaps, too, the end at which 
the minister IS aiming ma^ be to bring 
matters to this, — to get rid of names, 
bj-words, and other emblems of fac- 
tion ; and to root out from the minds 
<tf public m&OL in general every feel- 
ing except an honest desire to pro- 
mote the public good. Indeed, we 
cannot conceive the existence in the 
mind of such a man as Sir Robert 
Peel of any other motive to political 
action. "What has he, personally, to 
gainby misgovemment? His enor- 
mous wealth lifts him fiur above the 
susi^cion that mercenary views are 
at the bottom of his proceeding. 
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useful to the generation in which he 
lives, and of sending down his name 
with a halo of glory round it to 
posterity. Men must have coveted 
more than power, when, haying ac- 
quired power, they ahuse it. He is a 
savage, who spreads suffering round 
him merely because his position en- 
ables him to do so. He is a tyrant, 
who, for the sole purpose of gratifying 
his own whims and caprices, puts any 
given number of his fellow-creatures 
to pun. He is a madman, who makes 
power the end of his endeavourings, 
instead of seeking power as a means 
whereby some other end may be 
worked out. Now Sir Robert Peel 
is neither a savase, nor a tyrant, nor 
a madman. lie desires to be in 
power, but it is in order that he ma^ 
accomplish some ulterior end ; and if 
that end be not the welfare of his 
country, we must confess, that, tak- 
ing all points into consideration, he 
is a riddle which we find it impossible 
to read. Whether he takes in all 
cases the right method of effecting 
this purpose is quite a different ques- 
tion; and it may not be amiss if 
we state one or two reasons which 
operate on the minds of many for 
doubting on that head. 

We Segin by assuming, for argu- 
ment sake, that the poli<^ of the 
^ueen^s present prime minister is 
in every respect the best that could 
be adopted. We will take for 
granted that the wisdom of our 
ancestors is sheer folly; that aris- 
tocratic institutions are a curse, 
not a blessing, to a nation ; that the 
inconveniences attending an esta- 
blished religion more than counter- 
balance the benefits that are secured 
by it; that free-trade is the true 
commercial principle; and that a 
dread of Popery, a disinclination to 
divorce the Church wholly from the 
State; yea, a tendency to require 
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mons, if not yet equal to law, ought 
to become equal to law; and that, 
however potent a writ of habeat cor- 
pus may be against other influences, 
against a speaker*s warrant it ought 
to avail nothing. These, with any 
^Yen number of Liberal axioms be- 
sides, we are willing, for the sake of 
argument, to affirm; and if it be 
true, as the Whigs say, that upon 
these axioms Sir Robert Peel oas 
founded his poli^, then must it be 
conceded, in like manner, that Sir 
Robert PceFs policy is, when consi- 
dered in the abstract, a sound policy. 
But here the question arises, Is & 
Robert Peel justified, dther as le- 
gards himself or the countiy, in 
adopting such an extremely hbenl 
line in politics as this ? We.feariiot 
We are much afraid, that if be ac- 
complish some good he will sow at 
the same time the seeds of much 
greater evil ; for the inevitable ^^ 
suit of the measures which he is car- 
r3ring out ?nll be, to shiver the Goa- 
servatiye party to atoms ; and ve 
are not prepared to acknowledge, that 
for sucn a misfortune, any thing 
which acts of parliament may acconi- 
plish will make amends. 

When a public man has fidriy 
committed himself to certain prino- 
pies of action, it is difficult for him, 
even in a subordinate statioD, to 
shake them aside, vet to retain his 
moral influence in the country. Aod 
if, through the advocacy of these 
same principles, and by the support 
of the men, oy whom they are neW, 
he be raised to a place of eminence, 
and become the leader of a par^, bis 
abandonment of ojunions to which in 
the eyes of the world he stands 
pledged, is sure to ruin, in the eoA^ 
both himself and his party. The 
multitude may go with him on bis 
course to very great lengths, beii^ 
urged forward by motives such as 
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day by dajr through the mire must 
perceive, m the eud, that they are 
very dirtj ; and, as soon as the con- 
viction matures itself, they lose both 
temper and judgment, ana go about 
dedarinff^ that their leader has be- 
trayed them. And, finally, at some 
moment when evil, and nothing else, 
ean follow, the flame bursts out, and 
the party is broken down, and much 
more tlmn the party goes with it. 
We are inclined to think that to the 
truth of this theoir there are pass- 
ages in the public life of Sir Robert 
Peel himself which bear witness. 
And it may not be amiss if, for the 
purpose of putting all Concerned 
upon their g^ard, we recall one of 
these to the recollection of our 
readers. 

The death of the late Lord Liver- 
pool opened the door to intrigues 
and cabals about court with which we 
are no farther concerned than as they 
lead to results. Canning, one of the 
most charming as well as the ablest 
of Fitt*8 disciples, aspired to sit in 
William Pitt*s chair ; and the Duke, 
an avowed aristocrat, and Peel, an 
acknowledged rival, refused to take 
office under him. What the real 
ground of this memorable quarrel was 
nas never, we suspect, been feirly 
stated. The Duke, in the House of 
Txnrds, put his dislike to Canning 
upon very general grounds. ** He 
had no confidence in the right ho- 
nourable gentleman ; and their lord- 
ships could not expect that he would 
COTsent to hold office under any one 
wham he distrusted." Peel was 
more explicit " He had no objec- 
tion to co-operate with a leader who 
fk^? ^ content to leave the Ca- 
tnolic question open ; but he was not 
prepared to accept office under a 
S^ ^\^ ^ood pledged to repeal the 
«^ Mrhich excluded the professors 
^iJi^f. ^mish faith from parlia- 



change in the views which were then 
enunciated. Accordingly, the Pro- 
testant party raised a shout, — rallied 
round the Duke and Peel as their 
champions, — gave to Canning and 
his successors precisely the degree of 
support which kept them on the 
balance, and finally drove the clique 
out of office. 

Perhaps it may be true that the 
time had come when it was no longer 
possible to keep the doors of parlia- 
ment closed a^;ainst the king*s Roman 
Catholic subjects. The opinion of 
many is, that the doors in question 
ought to have been opened twenty 
years sooner. However, they were not 
opened then ; and it is past dispute, 
that the difficulty of keeping them 
shut became greater from year to 
year. Yet is it a matter to be for 
ever lamented, that by the hands of 
the men who actually withdrew the 
bolts they should have been unclosed. 
It was the Protestant cry which 
brought the Duke and Sir Robert 
into office. It was the Protestant spi- 
rit, botli in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which kept them there, and thev 
were not justified, appearing still 
as the chiefs of the party, in sur- 
rendering the only position on the 
maintenance of which their adherents 
were resolved. It was qpmpetent to 
them, no doubt, to make known to 
their adherents the great difficulties 
of their situation, and to bring, if 
they pleased, the more pliable of the 
band round to their own way of 
thinking ; but having done so, they 
ought to have quitted their places 
on the Treasury-bench, and left the 
Whigs to carry their own measure, 
and to reap both the credit and the 
odium attaching to it. This, how- 
ever, they did not do. We are told 
that George IV. positively refused 
to pass the bill at all, unless his 
Tory ministers should bring it in. 
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inff to their own shewing, must have 
effected itself, wiUi or without their 
co-operation, ere long? We think 
not, and we are still more decidedly 
of opinion, that the whole course of 
their coquetting, up to the final 
plunge, was rumous ; for not even 
the admission of Roman Catholics 
into the l^slature, important, and, 
poesiblj, aavantaffeous as the ar- 
rangement may nave been, could 
atone for the outrage that was done 
to the feelings of the great party, 
which for years had looked to these 
two statesmen as their chiefs, and 
which had, in truth, no one principle 
in common except this, — a deter- 
mined disinclination to admit Roman 
Catholics to places of power and in- 
fluence under the crown. 

We are very far from saying that 
the Catholic Emancipation act was, 
in itself, a bad measure. The good 
results that might be bound up with 
it have not, to be sure, as yet come 
distinctly to light; but then the 
measure itself got no fair play. 
Why? Because the party was 
broken up. ^^Nusquam tuiafdes^^ 
said the late paymaster-generalof the 
forces, while describing to the senate 
the character of the then secretary 
of state for the home department to 
the House ; and the House of Com- 
mons so effectuallv entered into the 
views of the then honourable mem- 
ber for the whole of Kent, that it 
carried his amendment against the 
ministry ; and in one short year from 
the passing of the great measure, Uie 
Tory emancipators were sent fl^ut 
their business. 

ITie Tory party declared in 1830, 
that Peel and the Duke had betrayed 
them. The University of Oxford 
adopted the same opimons, for it re- 
fused to re-elect Sur Robert to be 
its representative. Kow this was a 



imniediat>e and remote, that belong 
to it. 

It appears to us, that the general 
state of the Conservative party at this 
moment, as r^;ards both tlie views 
of its leader and the feelings and pre- 
judices of its members, ressnbles 
more closely than might be wished 
the general state of the Tory party 
in 1828. Sir Robert, to be sure, is 
less committed now than he was 
then. There is no particular maxim 
in politics by which he has recently 
sworn, unless it be the refusal to 
sanction the appropriation of any 
part of the property of the Church 
to secular ^ur{)08es. And it is no 
more than justice to acknowledge, 
that ever smce there appeared to 
be a prospect of his return to 
office, at however distant a date, he 
has seized every opportunity of press- 
ing upon the notice of his adherents 
that they must not expect from him, 
or from any other minister, the sort 
of adherence to old ways and usages 
which they might desire. At uie 
same time there is no denying that 
the style of hb warfare, tliroughcmt 
the whole of his leadership of the 
opposition, was eminently consura- 
tive. He denounced the truckling 
of the Whigs to 0*Connell; he re- 
fVised to sanction any tampering at 
all with the Com-l^ws, ; he iomed 
the body, amid the scorn and ikii- 
cule of which. Lord Melboume's 
project for extending the full bene- 
fits of the constitution to Jews was 
kicked out of parliament Cautious, 
we admit him to have been, so ex- 
ceedingly guarded in his speech* that 
to quote any sentence oi his coa^ 
demnatory of Maynooth, or of hee 
trade in sugar, corn, or cotton, or 
any thing £e, would be very diffi- 
cult ifevertheless, his party be- 
lieved that in strugglii^ to brii^ 
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The Borelisi inaj, if he pjLeaae, de- 
deribe Ckinservatism as "Tory men 
md Whig measures,'* but tne de- 
finitum will hardly be aceept^ 
either by statesmen or the thmk- 
i»g portioa of the pubjic. CoiMcrva- 
tisiQ, then, appears to U3 to be a mo- 
^fication of the Tory ponleasiou of 
futh, as George HI. arranged it. It 
recogojaea the soverekn as the true 
fountsdn, not only of honour, but pf 
l^wer. It sees in the two Houses of 
Ptaliament two sections of a great 
national ccmncil ; while it claims for 
the queen a right, if she be disposed, 
to put her veto upon any resolution 
at which one, or both or them, may 
have come. It acknowledges a con- 
stitution in Church and State, so 
clearly defined— so permanently set- 
tled, that Uie queen herself, were 
she to become a convert to Popery, 
would forfeit her right to the throne. 
It is ready to i^ord the freest and 
moet ana^ toleration to all manner 
of religions opinions and practices, 
but it will not consent to nurture 
opmioQs and practices which- it be- 
heves to be erroneous, by voting 
sums of money out of the public purse 
for their propagation. Conserya- 
tiam regaros thQ landed interest as 
the great interest of the realm. It 
has no objection to the spread of 
trade and manufactures. Far from 
it ; it will foster both to Uie utmost 
extent that seems reasonable, but re- 
gaidlng th<mi as mere excrescences 
nppn the social state, as shadows, 
a^ realities, as conditions of being 
which, though present with us to- 
***f ' °?*y be gone to-morrow,— -it is 
no* wilW ^at, for the purpose of 
™**™f , them to an unnatural size, 
■~?.-^^-heing of the owners and 
^|*I2^«w Qf the soil shall be sa- 
2S^^". Hance the Conservative 
^|JJ2d ^ '•g^rd to commerice is all 
w^^Q^ • system of projtection — 
U^Jr^'^ to home-made silb, cp^- 
tohtoT^'^' **^ gloves, as well as 
wooL ^^gw>wn corn, cattle, and 



cheaper rate from the Baltic. In 
one word, the motto of Conserva- 
tism, in regard to the principle of 
government, is, " Our elorious con- 
stitution in Church ana State;" in 
regard to trade and commerce, ^* Let 
us attend to the interests of the 
British empire in the first place, and 
look to that of foreigners afterwards.*' 
For though the close-borough con- 
stituency, which, for half a century 
and more, enabled ConservaUsm, 
under its ori^nal title of Toryism, 
to have all its own way, be gone, 
Conservatism has not, on that ac- 
count, abandoned the very germ or 
core of its principles. It may yield a 
little, here and there, because it is 
doubtful whether, under the new 
order of things, there be strength 
enough in the party to maintain its 
ground ; but Conservatism is, in the 
main, as much opposed to democratic 
institutions and free trade, alike in 
religion as in com, as ever Toryism 
could be in the palmiest days of 
Sidmouth and Yansittart. 

Sir Robert Peel is the acknowledged 
head of the Conservative party. The 
Duke would have led gallantly, had 
there been a sufficient muster of Tories 
to carry on a Tory war, — indeed, he 
did make a rally, and a noble one 
too, just before the great Whig mea- 
sure passed. But Feel held aloof 
from him, and Lord Ashburton, then 
Mr. Baring, bungled the matter in 
the Commons ; and so Toryism fell, 
never to rise again. However, we 

fot Conservatism in its room, and 
eel, who, we rather think, invented 
the word, placed himself at its head. 
What has he done? Fought the 
battle with exceedingskill and cou- 
rage against the Whigs when in 
power ; resisted every movement of 
theirs towards Liberalism, kept the 
original sliding scale in operation, 
and the sugar duties at their fuU 
amount, and an income-tax in the 
back- ground, and the Roman Catho- 
lics, as Roman Catholics, in their 
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a triumph was this to Conservatiye 
principles— how distinctly it shewed 
that, after all, the heart of England 
was soond, and that the intelEgent 
classes, — may we not say the great 
hody of the people ? — ^were as much 
attached as ever their fathers had 
been, to that ^^jglorious constitution 
in Church and State" which the re- 
volution of 1688 established. 

We defy living man, whether he 
be Whig or Conservative, to convict 
Sir Robert Peel of having encou- 
raged, either by word or deed, the 
delusion under which his followers 
laboured four years ago. He had 
never insinuated aught against 
the New Poor-Law. On the con- 
trary, as he gave to the measure 
when first proposed an unqualified 
support, so he never spoke ofit, after 
its machinery was complete, except 
in terms of perfect approval. He 
certainly resisted and defeated the 
Whig project for fixing the duty on 
imported com at eight shillings a 
quarter, and would not permit slave- 
grown sugar and the sugar of our 
West India islands to be put on a 
footing of equality. But he gave no 
pled^ that he himself, if placed at 
the head of afi^urs, would leave either 
the corn or the sugar duties as he 
found them. Conservative candi- 
dates, therefore, took a most un- 
warrantable liberty with him and 
with their constituents when, on the 
hustings, they assured the people 
that the Poor-Law would be modi- 
fied ; and ^eatly overshot the mark 
in promismg to farmers that agri- 
culture should be protected more 
efficiently than heretofore. In like 
manner, though Sir Robert and his 
friends in the House of Lords, com- 
pelled the Whigs to withdraw their 
appropriation clause, and stifled Lord 



measures, Conservatiye candidates 
being hai>pily in the dark, could not 
deceive either themselves or others. 
For they ^ve, in regard to the ge- 
neral afiairs of the country, only 
general promises of amendment, and 
be the proximate causes of sadi a re- 
sult agreeable or the reverse, there 
is no crying that it has some. 

It appears, then, that to apeak of 
Sir Robert Peel as a deceiver, b to 
use language which is quite im^fipro- 
priate. Sir Robert has deceived no 
one, or if any, he has deceived the 
Whigs; for Uiere is no disputiBg 
the fact, that he has managed to cot 
the ground from beneath their feet, 
and to have rendered his government 
more acceptable to the free traders 
of England and the Roman Catim- 
lics of Ireland, than ever was that of 
Earl Grey or even of Lord Mel- 
bourne. 

It is not longer ago tkaa last 
month that we took occasion to ex- 
press ourselves very plainly ooncem- 
mg many of the measures of the 
Conservative premier, and to afibrd 
to them the meed of praise whieh 
they seemed to desene. We have 
not a word of our article for March 
last to retract. We think now, as 
we thought then, that his Inab 
policy is most adroit, and thoi^ 
we cannot shut our eyes to the tnrai 
that the state carriage is going down 
the hill of Toiyism as fast as it can, 
we still hope to reach the level of a 
monarchy surrounded by democntac 
institutions with whole bones. There 
is, however, another point of view in 
which the case demands to be con- 
sidered. Because a particular Uae 
of policv is good in the abstract, is it 
good tnat a particular statesman 
should adopt that line? In plain 
laniruaire, is Sir Robert PeeFs svstem 
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to eonfer upon the country will oom- 
pensate. Let ns explain ourselves. 

Nobody wOl dispute the &et that 
the agricuhorists of Great Britain 
are at this moment in a high state 
of dudgeon. They vote with the 
gOTemment, it is true; but you 
pever hear one of the body speak for 
it :^ and out of doors their language 
18 intelli^ble enough— they believe 
^lot theur chief has betrayed them. 
It is not for us to determine whether 
he has or has not ; but this much we 
take it upon us to hint, that if the^ 
be betrayed, and their interests sacri- 
ficed, they have themselves very 
macfa to thank for it. They came 
into his opinions in reference to the 
tariff of 1842 with marvellous fa- 
- cility. They did so trembling, that 
rf we freely admit; but not a man 
•^ among them had the courage to say, 
" We -won't march through Coven- 
, i try with you ; we will ra^er break 
^ ap the party again than make our- 
selires a laughing-stock to the world." 
Well, they permitted the wooden 
hoTBe to be carried within their cita- 
del, and broke down a portion of the 
wall that h might pass; and now 
tbey see, with amazement, troops of 
armed men descend from its sides, 
Trlmm they are too timid or too dis- 
united among themselves to attack, 
tliough they join in the cry of treach- 
«y- What was their behaviour at 
the commencement of the present 
*»»»» ? They knew that the 
™^^^ of the country were in a 
▼erjrfloforisiiing condition, that there 
would he an immense surplus of re- 
venue to he dispoeed of. They were 
*i^^iorant Uiat Sir Bobert, de- 
2S«!S^ ^with his income-tax, was re- 
tf n'S ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ difficult, 
th«» •X ^possible, by appropriating 
iSL!?^JoVproduci 6y it to thi 
a^p 2![otber taxes. How did they 
to Ph^^z*^^ proceeded by deputation 



^* By all means,*' replies the repre- 
sentative of a barley-growing poition 
of the kingdom, "Uiat*s the very 
thinff we want.** 

"I b^ your pardon,** interposes 
the owner of a laige estate on which 
a blade of barley never grew since 
the deluge, *' that may answer your 
purpose exceedingly, well, but it 
woirt do ffood either to me or my 
neighbours?* 

^ Suppose, then, we take the beer- 
tax ?** observes the minister. 

" That's your dodge,** whisper the 
members for Kent, and Sussex, and 
Shropshire ; *^ get rid of the odious 
beer-tax, and we shall do well.** 

"Very likely,** observe the repre- 
sentatives of the northern and mid- 
land counties ; " but, as we don't mw 
hops in our part of the world, we 
shall gain nothing by the incr^ued 
facilities afforded for the brewing of 
beer.** 

And thus it came to pass that a 
deputation which entered the minis- 
ters study, united as one man to 
wring from him a boon for the agri- 
culturists, broke down in the minis- 
ter's presence, not because he resisted 
or snubbed them — quite the reverse 
— but because he appeared as eager 
as themselves to fall into their views, 
and to tender them efficient aid, pro- 
vided they would tell how to apply 
it. So much easier is it to make 
speeches about the wrongs of the 
agriculturists than to suggest a defi- 
nite cure for the evil; so much 
more in agreement with the con- 
formation of an agricultural intellect 
to murmur, and complain, and 
charge others with neglecting them, 
than to fix upon some means of help- 
ingthemselves. 

This we have reason to believe is 
a fact. The agriculturalists went to 
the minister, found him exceedingly 
pliant, could not agree amon^ them- 
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the reyene, the amount of proteotion 
meted out to tbem by the legisla- 
ture will become every seifiou less 
and less. At the same time, it does 
not therefore follow that* either for 
his own sake or the country*s, Sir 
Robert Feel is acting prudently in 
separating himself from the country 
gentlemen of England, With aU 
their faults, and they have their 
share, the country gentlemen consti- 
tute still, as they have ever done, the 
great bulwark both of the throne 
and the altar. And should things 
' take such a turn as to disgust them 
thoroughly with a minister whom 
they brought into power, believinj^ 
that be so regarded them, they win 
pass ov^ to the ranks of his political 
enemies ; and then he will find that, 
however ready the Liberals may be 
to cheer him at present, they will 
not interpose to save either the 
throne or the altar when they are 
attacked. 

Are we, then, arguing in favour of 
a body whom we ourselves have just 
shewn to be incapable of fighting 
their own battle ? Surely not. We 
think that the gentlemen of England 
are mistaken. We believe that they 
will derive no hurt from any mea- 
sure which Sir Robert Peel has yet 
carried, nor can we admit that in the 
arrangements which he has made in 
regard to his surplus, that their in- 
terests have been overlooked. But, 
for obvious reasons, we would rather 
have had this settlement from a 
Whig than from a Conservative mi- 
nister, and we are sure that the mass 
of the country gentlemen of England 
are of our way of thinking. 

Again, both the ministerial ar- 
rangements for the pacification of 
Ireland and the little measure which 
the chancellor has brought forward 



the mayoralty-*- is in iftsdf so ioag- 
nificant that nad any body else tbioi 
Sir Robert Feel promised it, the ar- 
rangement must have ceased to oc- 
cu[^ men*s thoughts within an hour 
of Its completion. But see where 
we stand now. It is not a Liberal, 
but a Conservative cabinet which has 
thrown overboard not only chordi 
principles, but Christianity — eo &r, 
at least, as Christianity was, or was 
supposed to be, interwoven with the 
law of the land. True, parliampnt 
is still closed a^pinst all who cannot 
make a declaration ^ on the faith of 
a Christian -^ and, as far as the mak- 
ing and unmaking of the laws is coa- 
cernod, nominal Cnristians still retain 
a monopoly of it. But the execution 
of the laws is about to be introsted 
to others than Christians, and if there 
be any among our readers so san- 
guine as to believe that the matter 
will stop there, we take this <^>por< 
tunity of infiormin^ them that thcj 
and we differ entirely. We shall 
have Jews in the House of Commoas 
ere many sessions pass, and then why 
not Midiommedans, why not Hindoos r 
Why continue the mocker^r of com- 
mencing all your deliberations with 
prayer— prayer offered up to the 
God whom some of your senaton 
disown, and according to the fiuins 
of a church to which half of them 
do not adhere ? Such are the anti- 
cipations which the concoction of the 
lord chancellor*s bill forces upon us. 
The last hope of protection for the. 
old constitution is taken away. It is 
not an <^en enemy that has done it 
this wrong, but tne very chamjwan 
who fought for it half a li&-time ; 
and now on whom can it fall back, 
seeing that a Conservative ministPT 
bas betrayed it? 
Now, oo not let us be misonder- 
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bead our YievB to his now. Weihink 
thai any other minister than Sir 
Robert reel ought to have made this 
concession. At the same time, if 
there be any Conservative members 
who say that here again their leader 
has betrayed them, we b^ to protest 
against the use of such language. 
Sir Eobert may have pronounced oy 
his votes and speeches over and over 
win that their religion unfitted 
Jews from bearing rule in a Christ- 
iaii country, but he never, as £u: as 
we recollect, pledged himself to re- 
tain this opinion through life. " Tem- 
pm mutantur et nos mutamur in 
lUis."* Sir Bobert Feel has changed 
his mind, and if a stupid Conserva- 
tive like you be incapable of follow- 
ing the example, we cannot help ' 
that. You have deceived yourself, 
your leader has not betrayed you. 

Again, it seems to be admitted on 
all hands that the only hope of pa- 
dfyinff Ireland is to ffet the people 
out of the hands of tne priests imd 
agitators, and that the most effectual 
means of doing so will be to dissemi- 
nate through the land Uie blesnn^rs 
of a liberal education. Even the 
Whig^ to do them justice, kent this 
ini^rtant matter in view, ana esta- 
bbahed for the purpose their school 
systeni, which the present govern- 
ment adapts and coimrms. Now the 
Whig 0chool-ffystem may be ^ood or 
had per u. We offer no opinion on 
that head, but this much we are 
bound to say, that it has not had fair 
pky, and that the class of persons 
most to be bkmed for its mlure, if 
it haye failed, is the esUblished 
<^»gy. Had they to a man put 
tnems^vea at its nead, the priests, 
<mt of the sheer spirit of contradis- 
tjon, wojild have resisted U; and, as 
^ toah people really are athixst &r 
ed m^ti o p ^ they would have soiwht it 
u^ h«da of the established dfergy, 
^[y»nch tothebwefit of aU cot- 
♦u^^li. tTafortunately, however, 
^♦i2*^ «lergy took a different view 
a Wli?*?^ They believed that 
%d^,^^ dot/ to hold aloof from 
fc^rlZr^ which took account mainly 



ment are working together. Was 
it, therefore, incumbent on a Pro- 
testant-Conservative government to 
fi farther ? We think that it was. 
et here again the Protestant and 
Conservative party are in arms, and 
make no secret of their opinion that 
their leader has betrayed them. 

Mr. Plumptre and his friends at 
Exeter Hall have fairly drawn the 
sword ; the Church and the Presby- 
terians of Ireland are furious; Sir 
Robert Inglis has given notice of a 
motion in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. McNeil and Lord Sandon 
are in newspaper correspondence. 
All this, be it observed, is occasioned 
by the minister's proposed intention 
01 raising the annual grant to May- 
nooth from 8000/. to 28,000/. a-^ear ; 
and so fixing it — a new feature m the 
arrangement — by act of parliament. 
Now here, again, it is ffoing a good 
way to allqje that Sir Robert reel 
has betrayed his party. He is doing, 
to be sure, the very last thing which 
his oarty expected him to do. They 
swallowed, though not without some 
difficulty, his Charitable Bequests- 
bill, and have not yet entirely re- 
covered the effect of his formal re- 
cognition of Romanism as a church. 
And though this increased grtJit to 
Maynooth confounds them quite, still 
who shall say that there is harm in 
it ? Is any principle violated ? Was 
not the point of principle as efifec^ 
tually settled by the grant of 80002., 
ashy the grant of 28,000^ p I^ us 
try this question on its own merits, 
for it differs from M the rest very 
materially. 

There is no denying that, as &r 
as principle is concerned, the amount 
of money granted for a jtarticular 
purpose, whether it be great or small, 
nas no weight whatever. If it be 
wrong in a Protestant government 
to assist in tha education of younp; 
men for the Romish priesthood, it 
would be just as gross a violation of 
principle to settle upon the Popish 
seminary at Maynooth 800OL as 
80,000/. a-year. They, therefore, 
who preach treason, because of the 
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Maynootli has sot its annual present 
jast as Belfast fias got the ffiil which 
the crown grants, and the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland her regnan do^ 
ntun, — a donation as inoonsiderahle 
in regard to amount, as it has been, 
irregular in its issue. The oonse- 
ouence was, that, from year to year, 
the expediency of continuing the boon 
lay open to question; and, though 
always conceded, the concession was 
never made till after an opposition, 
more or less formidable, nad been 
overcome. The head of a Conserva- 
tive cabinet proposes to put an end 
to this state of things, and to settle 
on Maynooth, by act of parlia- 
ment, an annual sum, which is to be 
raised by general taxation out of the 
people's pockets. And here is un- 
doubtedlv a change of principle. It 
may be for the tetter or the worse, 
but a change it clearly is ; and sup- 
posing it to come upon the Conserva- 
tive party unawares, we are not pre- 
pared to say that they have not 
good cause to complain of it. But 
does it come unawares? We cannot 
tell. We know this, and this only, 
that if Sir Robert Peel never entered 
into any pledge to resist a further 
grant to Maynooth, he has as little 
pledged himself to concede such gpmt ; 
and most assuredly has never hmted, 
in all his Myin^s or doings, whether 
in or out of office, at changing a free 
gift from the crown into a right con- 
ferred by act of parliament. And 
if it be fair to take further into ac- 
count the eenend bent of his policy 
as regards the Irish Roman Catholics, 
up to the year 1844, then are we 
constrained to acknowled^ that the 
measure now proposed is at open 
variance with tnat, and must, there- 
fore, take the parties who have hereto- 
fore 8upiK>rted the minister altogether 
by surprise. 

It is impossible to tell how the 
Conservative partjr will take all these 
proceedings. Patient they have cer- 
tainly been as vet ; patient — that is 
to say, in public. For they have 
voted with the minister often axrainst 



friends more wholesome advice, than 
by entreating them to go with bim. 
But will they follow this advice of 
ours? Time alone can determine; 
and yet it would be the veriest moon- 
struck madness to act over again the 
tragedy of 1830. Break down his 
^vemment they could to-morrow, 
if they wished it, but what would 
follow ? The return of the Whigs ; 
and then, unless the friends of the 
monarchy deliberately gave Acb- 
selves up to the business of fordng 
the monarch to a change of ministen 
every week, measures more liberal 
than any with which they are now 
threatened would come upon them. 
Would Sir Robert Peel put hinwlf 
at the head of a ConservatiTe op- 
position again? We trow not If 
ever Sir ]EU>bert and his present np- 
porters part, they will part in such 
Dittemess as must preclude the pos- 
sibility of a renewed good under- 
standing to the end of their days. 
And then where are we ? Some wpo 
now vote for him will go with him 
still ; others, in absolute disgust, will 
join the Radicals ; Ad the remuot 
must prove too weak to effect any 
purpose, be it even the retardinf ffi 
the evil day, whatever the day iraich 
is now casting its shadow over oar 
heads may bring forth. 

On the other hand Sir Rdbert 
Peel, unused as he is to be advised, 
must bear with us while we remiDd 
him that he is not justified, in the 
pursuit of any objects, be they c?er 
so laudable, to risk a catastropbt 
of which we venture to predict that 
the present generation has witneMed 
none more terrible. We believe thit 
he intends well in all that he is dobg. 
We are satisfied that even this re 
acyustment of the Maynooth matter 
is meant to work for good ; but if 
the Protestant spirit be roused against 
it, he may rest assured that thongb 
he may carry his measure^ both he 
and the country will rue it Why 
bolster up Maynooth at all ? AVhy 
not act in Irdand as the Ring of 
Prussia has acted in his Rhenish 



for instructioii in theolo^ ? Not a 
Toice would be raised against snch an 
airangenient as this on the English side 
of the Channel, at all events. And 
if at the first, both of the great Irish 
parties condemned it, let them con- 
demn. A measure founded on such 
manifest justice and regard to truth, 
must work its own way in the long 
nm. And we reallj do not know 
what use there is for a government 
at all, if it shrink from doing that 
which is felt, even by the statesmen 
composing it, to be right; and do 
sonaething else, which is felt all the 
while to be wrong, merely because 
the latter bids fair to work at once, 
whereas the former may not work 
for a quarter of a century. 

We are sorry for it ; but we have 
neither the power nor the will to 
conceal, that strong as the ministerial 
party seems to be in the House of 
Commons, the seeds of dissolution are 
sown thickly through its ranks. 
The Church is hardly satisfied ; we 
mean that section of the Church of 
whieh Sir Robert In^lb is the mouth- 
piece. The Ttactanans, we believe, 
are in high glee. This fostering of 
Maynooth is meat and drink to them ; 
for thenr take it as preshadowing the 
re-ertablishment in Ireland of that 
Chnrch, one and indivisible, towards 
^nich, in their hearts, they lean. 
isut moderate men, and all the Evan- 
B^^jal section, look upon the scheme 
"Jl^tli distaste; while the Dissenters, 
^^lat influence guided we cannot 
YJ2^ we open-mouthed against it. 
^* »11 secu and parties, aU which 
rf^f. wjy real reverence for the truth 
Tj^ New Testament, are scan- 
^^ by the new-bom zeal of the 
^^^ in favour of the Jews. Now 
2^Wb not the sentimenis which it 
^'^^sirable should mature themselves 
^^ minds of his religious sup- 
p^ towards the minister, yet we 
■*f that they are arising. What, 
^ is it that we are aiminff at, or 
*«ild advise? To the minister we 
«e the liberty of saying, Whatever 
y*« do, take care not to excite a 
jspicion in the public mind, that 



country, and nothing else ; but never 
give them ground to suspect, that on 
questions so grave as those which 
afiect the moral and religious in- 
struction of the people, your mind is 
not made up. Arrangements of ex- 
pediency will not do here. We seek 
no vantage-ffround wherever truth, 
or what we believe to be truth, shall 
plant itself. Carry out your Charit- 
able Beauests-biU as far as you please ; 
and enable pious and wealthy Roman 
Catholics to endow Maynooth, or 
any other priestlv seminary, till it 
shall rival in wealth the richest col- 
]egQ in Oxford ; but do not tax this 
Protestant nation in order to maintain 
a school for the instruction of popish 
priests, so managed as that the nunds 
of the pupils shall be imbued with 
the most bitter and implacable hatred 
of Protestantism and its institutions. 
And, finally, if you cannot please 
the country gentlemen in all tnings, 
at least prevent your subordinates 
from taunting them as men ** who 
come whining to parliament." 

On the other hand, our recommen- 
dation to the great Conservative 
party is, that they hold together at 
all hazards, supporting Sir Robert 
to the very verge of their conviction ; 
and, as long as they do give theu: 
support, to give it cheerfuUy. At 
the same time let them be prepared 
for the worst Sir Robert Peel is a 
great man, but must the existence of 
the party and the fate of the mo* 
narchy depend absolutely upon him ? 
We do think that it would be possible 
to form a Conservative government 
without him. Yet we should be ex- 
tremely sorry to see the attempt 
made ; and we, therefore, recommend 
them to become more than they seem 
as yet to have been— masters of their 
own views, and of the best means of 
effecting them. Sir Robert Peel will 
do right, even to the minutest point, 
provided he be convinced that in 
right, and only in right, there is 
strength ; and his supporters, instead 
of voting to-day, and grumbling over 
their vote to-morrow, will satisfy 
him on that head, whenever they go 



for the same. We do not profess to 
agree in all the dnke^s political opin^ 
ions ; and vre fear that the gronnd 
from which neither change of times, 
nor alteration in circumstances, has 
been able to remove him^ is no longer 
tenable. Yet we honour the con* 
sistency which has kept him, through 
good report and through evil, true to 
the principles which he professed in 
earlv Kfe, and steady in the defence 
of tnem. As to the immediate cause 
which produced this letter, we have 
Ho lan^age at our command where- 
with fsjrhr to describe it. The motion 
of Mr. Williams was scarcely diflterent 
from what might have been expected 
at his hands ; but that the minister 
should sit still and hear one of the 
noblest-hearted of England's nobles 
traduced, without putting the tra- 
ducer to shame by a rebuke at least 
as tellinfl; as that wherewith he re** 
warded Mr. DisraelTs attack on Afr. 
Bonham, this is to us the most dis- 
tressing feature in the case; and we 



Conservative party it is w regaim ■ 
However, the Duke of Newcwtle, | 
and his high-minded son, are quite 
tapable of defending thdr own chi- 
racters, both in public and in priTrtc 
And, though the latter hold office 
under government, the ftct o^ »»* 
doiufi;^ so — he heme a new rsaa.- 
nowise controverts the opinion wlucfa 
his fiither seems to entertain, that 
acts and speeches which were held to 
be meritorious twelve years ago are 
now remembered as liitffliste ban 
to ministerial fiivourand pttronagt 
The Duke of Newcartle has not 
Bven been restored to the cxpenare 
honour of the heateavm of the 
county, fitwi whidi the Whigs re- 
moved him. As to any more sub- 
stantial mark of miimteml fticM- 
ship, his grace is too thinking a naa 
to look for that He belongs to i 
class whom Sir Eohert Peel ^ wj 
advance. However, he commana 
the respect of all parties, and this 
must be his consolation. 
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niSTOIRE DU CONSULAT ET DE L*£MPIRE, PAR A. THIERS.* 



Ths publication of these volumes 
^ created a perfect fureur in 
France, and excited no mean cu- 
riosity on this side of the Channel. 
Nor IS the interest merely European. 
The literary curiosity of the l^ew 
World has stalked or steamed over 
the wide waste of the Atlantic, and 
the booksellers of the Broadway have 
run a race of rivalry with the Tar- 
liers and Melin^ of Brussels, the 
ftrockhaiises and Flugels of Leipsic, 
the Gormons of Madrid, the Dunckers 
«t^ Humblots of Berlin, and the 



C^/di^Qg and Chapman and Halls 

t"^^ cm capital. Why is this? 

? vifci^Qse the publication of these 

^^Wt^^^^ as much, or even more, a 

*><:fe/ thsji a literary event. In 

^^^ ^e Bpint of that revolution, 

^f^<^ 4g DOW nearly sixty years old, 

*'^^//*^;^^^ the breasts of millions 

iikljn^ ^f jnen, and among the 

^'"P^^^^mUon, commonly called 



vade mecum to every troubled, to 
every unquiet, to every restless, 
to every turbulent spirit. As in 
his former work, JuHUtoire de 
la lUtjolutum Frangmse, M. Thiers- 
espoused the cause of the Revolu- . 
tion, so in the present he constitutes/ 
himself the apologist and exponent 
of that stratocracy represented by 
Napoleon Buona|Murte, whose real 
object was European domination, not 
French freedom. In thus acting in 
1845, M, Thiers has certainly re- 
turned to his first love, and again 
put forth, in middle age, the prin- 
ciples which he first propagated 
nearly a quarter of a century ago in 
the ConsUtuUoneL It was Mignet 
and Thiers, both bom in the same 
town and nearly in the same year, 
both educated in the Lycee of Mar- 
seilles, and both Students in the same 
class in the Ecole de Droit of Aix, 
in Provence, who resuscitated anew 
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it is less popular and dramatic, and 
wants the fervid vigour and revolu- 
tionary temperature and glow of the 
more diffuse, declamatory, and dan- 
gerous work of Thiers. The produc- 
tion of Mignet has, perhane, secured 
to its author an immortality of re- 
nown ; hut it has had in its day, and it 
has now, less vogue among the great 
mass and hody of Frenchmen than 
the work of the ex-minister for fo- 
reign affairs. Both these ahle writers 
saw, so early as 1828, the inevitable- 
ness of a second revolution, and 
herein they had more foresight and 
political perspicuity than the writers 
of the Doctrmnaire school. These 
latter thought that the Intimate 
dynasty might be made compatible 
with representative government ; 
whilst Thiers and IMignet looked to 
a revolution as a thing that must 
come within a given time. The 
work of Mignet liad been already 
fairly launched, and the tenth and 
last volume of Thiers had but a 
short time appeared, when, on the 
Stli of August, 1829, Charles X. 
made Polignac premier. This was 
an appointment so evidently against 
the wishes of the nation, that every 
mode of legal opposition was eagerly 
sought by the chambers and public 
writers. Benjamin Constant, then 
in " the scar and yellow leaf" — for 
he was, physically speaking, prema- 
turely worn out, and declining in 
political renown — was of opinion, 
that the public service should be 
stinted, bv reducing the credits allo- 
cated to tne army, marine, civil ser- 
vants, &c Thiers, in the National, 
combated this opinion, properly con- 
tending, that this was punishing the 
public service for the faults of the 
government, and proposed the bolder 
and more decisive expedient of voting 
the different sums allocated, and re- 
jecting the whole budget Such a 
vote presented the advantage of 
bringing things to a crisis. Two al- 
ternatives were then only possible- 



proceeded bol^ on from flkgali^ 
to violence. The pretext for their 
interference was the proteit, called 
** a summoning of the dtisens to re- 
volt and rel^lion.** Seals were 
placed on every press which had 
printed the document The Aa- 
iional, then under the management 
of Thiers (who had seceded firam the 
Comtitutiond)^ was one of the first 
placed under the hands of the polioe. 
Thiers and his fellow-labourers pro- 
tested against this further illegality, 
and at length only yielded to the 
supremacy of force. The prases 
were brokon in the contest, but were 
soon repaired, and again at work, 
throwing off hundreds of thonsaiuls 
of the proclamation and protest, 
which spread like wildfire tnroagh 
all the quarters of Paris, and th^iee, 
without delay, to every province in 
France. The office of the NaHond 
now became the head-quarters of 
ii»urrection ; and there was written, 
by the hand of the then editor and 
author of these volumes, that famom 
article in favour of the Duke of Or- 
leans, which boldly called on the 
nation to pass from one d3niasty to 
another. Early in August, Lous 
PhiUppe was called to tm> throne of 
France ; and now it was neeeasary to 
do something for the young writer, 
who, ten years previously, had com- 
menced his career at the Const^- 
tionel — who, seven years previouriy, 
had rallied the opinions of pubUe 
men to the principles of the fint 
llevolution in the two volumes of ha 
history—who, in 1825, 1826, 1827, 
and 1828, had continued to write 
in the same strain — who, in 1828, 
had founded the National — and 
who, in 1829, had run the risk 
of losing his head, by the bold- 
ness and vigour of his proeeedingR. 
It was true the Nation had eall^ 
with unexampled eagerness, for a 
new edition of his HtBtory <^tAe Be^ 
voiuUan^ which was soon exhausted; 
but, after the 9th of August, the 
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Lonit procured him to be named a 
emueSier d'Hat, The latter, being 
finance minitter, fixed Thiers in that 
department of the oonndl of state, 
where he shewed such an aptitude, 
that the old minister, on his retire- 
ment, pointed to his young disciple 
as the person most capable to suc- 
ceed him. Thiers had never, at this 
moment, been a deputy; and when 
the pUMJe was proposed to him by 
the King, although recommended to 
aoeept it both by Perier and Laffitte, 
he at once refused. Immediately 
siterwards, however, he did accept 
the subordinate appointment of sout^ 
uer^kar^ dkai aux /manees, Laffitte 
being the French chancellor of the 
exchequer, and was almost contem- 
poraneoxiBly elected deputy' for the 
town of Aix, where a great portion 
of his youth and some portion of his 
early manhood had passed. 

Smce this period, now nearly 
fifteen years ago, Thiers has been so 
much m the eyes of France and of 
Europe, that it were a work of su- 
pererogation to do more than dance 
at his career. On the 13th March 
he rallied under the banners of Ca- 
simir Perier, and e^ke his maiden 
speech, a discourse indicating great 
readiness and talent, a^inst the pro- 
gramme of the opposition. In the 
subsequent discussions on foreign 
afiairs, he was pitted against M. 
Mangnin, and by his readiness, tact, 
volubility, address, and spirit of 
happy banter and sly sarcasm, proved 
more than a match for the most for- 
midable enemy of the cabinet. Sub- 
sequently named minister of public 
matractioii, he afterwards formed a 
portion of a coalition mmistry, and 
nUed the place of minister of the 
jntCTior, with Guizot, as minister for 
poMJc iiistruction. 
At langth he attainfid. in IkSUL ih^ 



be was hurled from power in the 
la^r end of October 1840. 

The then disturber of the peace of 
Europe, the maker and br^er of 
cabinets ; the ready, apt, and adroit 
speaker; the vigorous and sparkling 
journalist; the MaacariUe of mi- 
nisto^ and the Pasquin of politi- 
cians, has again sunk down to the 
obscurity of a private individual; 
and, for the last four years and a 
half, has occupied himself bv travel 
and study, by visiting battle-fields, 
and collecting authentic documents, 
to produce a fit complement to his 
early Histoire de la Bevoluiion Fran' 
caise in the Histoire du Consulat et de 
V Empire^ the work at present under 
review. There is good warrant for 
this in ancient, but more especially 
in modem times. Bacon, in his de- 
gradation, resorted to literature; 
J^linffbrooke, disappointed and dis- 
graoed, consoled himself in literary 
labours; and Burke, whether in or 
out of office, continued to write on, 
in a style inimitable and unapproach- 
able. Fox, divested of power, but in 
the full noontide of his parliamen- 
tary fame, composed the History of 
James II,; while Brougham, in 
our day, has composed the History 
of the Public Men of the Reign of 
George III, Necker, Calonne, Ber- 
trand de Moleville, De Choiseul, Do 
Vaublanc, all ex-ministers under the 
old r^ghne^ soothed their solitary 
hours with literary compositions; 
and, within a very few years, Polig- 
nac, D'llausez, Capelle, Montbel, 
and Guernon de Ramville, have all 
written historical memoirs. Bignon 
received a Napoleonic legacy to writo 
a diplomatic history. Decazes has 
laboured, with another, at a most 
amusing historical work, which will 
survive the occasion and the time; 
And D« Banuitfi haa f^Tpreiaed him- 
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But among all these, perhaps, the 
works only of Bacon, Burke, and 
Chauteaubriand, will descend to a 
remote posterity. At the first blush, 
it might be supposed that the habits 
of public and official life would open 
to any man of ordinary intellect 
large and capacious views, as well as 
new sources of information ; but, if 
we are to judge from the productions 
of Fox, Brougham, and Thiers, 
written after they had tasted of official 
life, it would appear that office, so 
far from expanmng, has rather nar- 
rowed the view, and given a tone of 
restraint and reserve to the style of 
these eminent writers. Gibbon has 
recorded, that his being a member of 
the House of Conmions in early life, 
as well as a captain of militia, was of 
infinite service to him in the writ- 
ing of his history. But Gibbon, 
though a lord of trade and phuit- 
ations, was never an official man in 
the proper sense of the word, but 
always a gentleman, scholar, aud 
man of letters. It may be answered, 
that Burke and Macaulay were of- 
ficial men, and that the one and the 
other have written at all times in- 
comparably. But Burke, even at 
the time he was in the subordinate 
situation of paymaster of the forces, 
alwavs took an independent and ori- 
ginal course, and never conceived 
himself fettered in great questions by 
party obligations. The word, official 
man, therefore, cannot be applied to 
him ; and, though Macaulay was for 
a short time a member of Lord Mel- 
bourne's cabinet, yet we apprehend 
he is 08 little of an official man, in 
the technical sense of the word, as 
the great orator and statesman whose 
name we have mentioned in con- 
junction with his. But, even ad- 
mitting that the designation, official 
man, applies to Macaulay, who will 
say, that his more recent productions, 
though more chaste and subdued, at 
all rival his earlier essays on Milton, 
Machiavelli, and the first part of 
Chatham, written the one some ten. 



facts and dates be applied to M. 
Thiers's recent work, he, too, will be 
found wanting in vigour, force, and 
originality, if the prodnctioii of his 
maturcr years be compared to his 
earlier work. 

* It is said by Mr. Campbell, the 
editor and translator of theEm^ish 
version of this work, that ^L T&en 
has ei^oyed facilities beyond the 
reach of every other biogF^iher of 
Napoleon, for procuring, from ** ix- 
chaive and emthetUic sotaxes" (the 
Italics arc not ours, but Mr. Camp- 
bell's), the choicest materials for lus 
present work. ^ Ue has had access,* 
says the translator, '^ to diplomatk 
papers and other documents of the 
hifi'hest importance, hitherto known 
omy to a privileged few.** 

** From private $oarce8, M. Thiers has 
also derired much vilumble inforiDmUoa. 
Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and 
letters— .all hituerto unpublished, and 
most of tbem destined, for political ret- 
sons, to remain so-JiaTe been placed at 
bis disposal, while all the )ead[iiig cha- 
racters of the empire, who were alive 
when the author undertook the present 
history, bare sunplied him with a mass 
of incidents and anecdotes which have 
never before appeared In pnnt, and tbe 
accuracy and value of which may be in- 
ferred from the fact of these parties hav- 
ing been themselves eye-witnesses ol, or 
actors in, the great events of the period.*' 

If this statement be true, then has 
M. Thiers abused his opportunities ; 
for, with all these boasted advan- 
tages, there is scarcely a new ftct in 
the volumes before us. But the state- 
ment, we incline to think, is ^tissly 
exaggerated. The late Sir Walter 
Scott, in the full noontide of his 
fame, had not only access to all the 
archives opened to M. Thiers in 
Paris, but had also laid open to hun 
the ample records of our home, fo- 
reign, and colonial offices, and the 
correspondence of our ff^erab and 
ambasaadors. Foreign friendly go- 
vernments also supplied him with 
information, and he was thus, even 
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kind dignify with the name of 
genins. If, as a writer, he wanted 
the eloqueooe, lucidity, and flow 
which are discoYerable in every 
chapter of these Tolumes, he had 
TOore dramatic power, more calm, 
pood sense, and wrote less under the 
mflnenoe of pTeindice and partisan- 
ship. Nor was Sir Walter Scott the 
only person who had access to docu- 
ments, M. Bignon, a depu^ till the 
day of his death — hunself an old 
anibassador and soldier of the em- 
pire— himself an actor, and no unim- 
portant one, either as a Publicist, a 
writer, or a speaker in the events of 
inany of these years, had also written 
nx volumes on the subject, and had 
laboriously plodded through all the 
archives and state papers from the 
MonUewr and BvUetrn des Loix down 
to the very thinnest shred of a des- 
, patch, or heads of instructions in the 
archives of the bureaux of war, the 
interior, and foreign affairs. M. 
Capefigne, too, the more immediate 
contemporary of M. Thiers — bom in 
' the same city, in the very same year 
* --educated in the same school, the 
Lycee of Marseilles — had enjoyed 
amilar advantages in respect to the 
French archives, and had made a 
journey to ahnoet every capital in 
Burope to obtain either from the 
ezisttng cabinets, or from public men 
of note, information respecting Na- 
poleon. The result of these assidu- 
ous labonrs was the appearance, in 
1841, of a work, in twenty volumes, 
which, with frequent faults of tri- 
y»"^5 pettiness, and affectation, is 
infinitely more varied in character, 
greatly more graphic, and immeasur- 
I "J**^ comprehensive in its scope 
JSl,^*racter, than the work of U. 
ir^- On the state of public in- 
|5S^'*"T0n the progress of the 
mv I^'^^^^s — on political econo- 
tii^?^^ inaustiT, and statis 
the dr.^ ^« st^tc 0^ Dterature an( 
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^ of&z, iiie Court and private 
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character of Napoleon, his ministers, 
marshals, and court, than any author 
who has gone before or followed 
him. Yet Capefigue is still a poor 
author strusglmg for his daily bread. 
He has not ^en deputy, nor member 
of the council of state, nor minister, 
lie has not been sous-prS/ecty or 
prefect, or attache, or secretary to 
an embassy, or minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, or ambusador; yet, writing 
from his humble apartment in the 
Kue des Vieilles Ecuries, he tells us a 
thousand thincs we had never before 
heard of, and contrives to give a 
more vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion of the man and of the time than 
the deputy, the party-orator, and 
ex-minister of several departments. 
We are not blind to Capefi^ue's 
faults, but we prefer him infinitely 
to M. Thiers, vmose style, we freely 
admit, is, more sinewy and masculine, 
and far more purely and idiomati- 
cally French. The work of Thiers 
is undoubtedly more vivid and pic- 
turesque than Bignon*8 ; but, though 
it is neither so dry nor so didactic as 
the production of the old Berlin 
envoy, it is disfigured by nearly all 
Bignon*s anti-English prejudices. 
Why, therefore, should M. Thiers 
have written at all? We have, in 
the English language, Scott's Na^ 
poleoTij a work, nothwithstanding the 
unfair manner in which it has been 
run down, of singular accuracy, cor- 
rectness, research, and labour. We 
have Hazlitt, Alison, and Carlyle ; and, 
in French, a posse of historians, begin- . 
ning with Norvins, and ending with 
M. Salvandy ; and a cloud of bio- 
graphers and memoir writers, in* 
eluding Thibadeau, Madame de 
Stael and Las Cases, De Bourienne, 
Montholon de Beauraet, and Madame 
d*Abrantes. The decrees and state 
papers of the consul and emperor 
nave been published in the MonUevr 
and SitUetin des Loix^ which are 
certainly not accessible to every 
reader; but then M. Pelet de la 
Lrozere has collected the most in- 
teresting portion of them into a 
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triout author haf ftTniled himself of the 
archives of the French war-office and the 
% private memoranda of several marshals 
of the empire ; and thus every militarr 
operation, msnoeuvre, or siege aescribed, 
is in strict conformity with the original 
sketches, plans, and despatches of those 
in command. To military readers this 
circumstance must greatly enhance the 
value of these volames." 

But, in reply to this inflated enlo- 
gium on the ^nsiriotu author — (how 
or where illustrious? Is it at the 
Bourse de Paris^ or at the tribune, or 
as a minister ?) — we have merely to 
say, that the history of the greater 
part of these campaigns has beeii 
written by far more able and com- 
petent hands (at least in so far as 
military science is concerned) than 
M. Thiers. Foy and Suchet have 
written the History of the Peninsular 
Campaigns; Segur and La Baume 
have given accounts of the ill-fated 
Russian expedition; whilst Rapp, 
Savary, Jomini, Augerau, Berthier, 
Berton, Carrion, Nisas, Diunas, 
Gourgaud, Montholon, De Vanden- 
court, La Borde, Ney, St. Cyr, and 
Servan, with a host of others too 
numerous to mention, have written 
on the other campaigns from 1796 to 
1816. We have, besides, the 1/m- 
tory of the Campaigns of Hoheidinden 
and of Marengo^ by ^L Bidow, con- 
taining, in addition, the notes which 
Napoleon made upon that vrork, in 
1819, at St. Helena. It is, there- 
fore, to abuse even the art of puffing 
to say, that M. Thiers has had greater 
advantages than other men of fair 
repute and competent abilitv. " Om- 
ne ignotum pro magnifico^* and, as 
the ex-minister very adroitly abstains 
from giving the names of the mar- 
shals of the empire who &voured 
him with these memoranda, the 
" simple public" may be gulled into 
the belief^ that their name is Legion. 
But six marshals of the empire have 
lived, however, since the work was 
commenced, Bernadotte, king of 
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league, in any wise oontribotod to lus 
pages. Monoey may hsve giyen bim 
some memoranda certainhr, bat the 
only battle described in these pages, 
at which he was present, was the 
engagement of Marengo. Mortier 
was, we beliere, present at Hoelatett 
and Hohenlinden ; but there was no- 
thing, either in his cbaracter (ht 
talents, to induce us to think be 
could describe a battle in the slightest 
degree better than any tambour in 
the French army. 

Why therefore, we repeat^ sboold 
AL Thiers have written unless he 
can tell us something new? Why 
should he get a mimster's, and not 
a poor author^s, price for writing a 
history, unless, as a minister, he bad 
had the power and opportunity of 
gaining access to documents and oor- 
respondence, sealed books to the rest 
of the world ? That he has not had 
access to any thing out of the reach 
of others is plain from this, that he 
has given but a refadammen^ and 
served up a stale hash with a piquant 
sauce. M. Thiers has really written, 
not because he has any thing new to 
tell, but because it is necessai^ to 
keep his name before the public as 
identified with those principles and 
instincts by which the wfissas in 
Fiance are moved. In beoomiiig 
boldly the apolognt of the Bevoln* 
tion and of tne military triumphs of 
the Consulate and the Empire, be 
identifies himself with the passioBi 
and purposes of those times, and, br 
his brilliant panegyric on the epodb 
and the men, would giun first popa- 
larity, and ultimately power. Then 
would again arise the scenes of 1839 
and 1840, and, as a minister, the de- 
puty for Aix would either have to 
unloose those furious elements of 
strife and destruction, or to combat 
them by repression. Th» task, to 
all men difficult, vrould be least of 
all possible to the eloquent pane- 
gyrist of Danton, and the aJraost 
deifier ofNapoleon. 

■»r mi.; "I-aI-- __ 
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ionity of Franee for the last half 
eeptury has beeD« that her sons prefer 
militaryglory to constitutional free- 
dom, liiey have no thought of 
aUowing other nations to he happy ; 
they have no aspirations to he them- 
aeives free ; their chief desire being 
to baTe kingdoms to vanquish, ana 
countries to invade. To overbear 
and destroy the liberty of neigh- 
bours, they would again consent to 
become slaves at home, and so cen- 
tralise their internal government as 
to place in the hands of one man all 
the irast wealth and resources of the 
moat compact territory, and most 
fertile soil, among the European 
.kingdoms. No matter that such a 
domestic system of policy contri- 
bnted to their own slavery and de- 
gradation, if it could be used as an 
wstTunieDt of conquest or op^nression 
aopainst neighbours or rivals. It is 
the creed of such politicians that the 
natural state of man is warfare, and 
first and most elo<}uent of the apos- 
tles of the favounte doctrine is M. 
Thiers. But, let the doctrine be dis- 
g^iised as it may, it is aggression and 
rapine abroad, and slavery at home ; 
and its revival at the present junc- 
ture riiouM be met by reprobation 
bv all sane men in England and 
fVance. The giving countenance to 
OTieh aenliraents and c^^inioQs must 
reaolt in a war, of which the issue 
■lay be to France, according to 
dreamers and enthusiasts, universal 
empire ; but, if the warning voice of 
history is believed, « cureless ruin." 
Where is Uie nation to whom a bril- 
liaxut war of aggression has ever been 
nserul ? One or two fortunate ge- 
nerals triumph for a time at the ex- 
pense of the sweat, and blood, and 
treasure, of a whole people ; but, after 
twenty years of combats and batUes, 
pearo «»tor^ to the aggrieved the 
y^ <>^ the aggressorl^What did 
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and Malplaquet, to the depression of 
the people, to the ruin of the trade 
and finances of France, to the system 
of Law and bankruptcy, and to that 
very revolution, which, in producing 
anew an affsressive spirit, again pro- 
cured for France a humiliation and 
a defeat more signal, in the nine- 
teenth century, than she had suf- 
fered in the eighteenth under Marl- 
borough. What was the result of 
the mad enthusiasm of the Republic, 
the Directory, the Consulate, and 
the Empire, — of that martial in- 
toxication, whose very frenzy pro- 
duced army after army, and victory 
aft«r victoiy ? There were in France 
numbers, impetuosity, valour, and 
skill, the French armies proclaimed 
equality and liberty to ul the na- 
tions of the earth, sometimes to men 
labouring \mder real, oftener to men 
labouring under fancied, wrongs : yet, 
after more than twenty years of 
struggle, in which rapine, cruelty, 
bad faith, audacious aggression, cun- 
ning, and treachery, were exhausted, 
the result was a domestic despotism, 
which raised the power of France to 
a gigantic height, which abroad de- 
pMed and created kings, setting up 
soldier-satraps in their places. But 
all this might and power of one man 
did not prevent the country which 
he governed from bein^ twice in- 
vad^ and occupied, and neld in pos- 
session, by a foreign foe, nor save 
France from the loss of every colony 
she possessed in the most brilliant 
days of her monarcliy. Yet, thirty 
years after these events and disasters, 
there rises up a •man of very con- 
siderable talents, of great energy and 
activity, eminently French in feeling, 
sentiment, and expression, a deputy, 
an ex-minister, and no longer in the 
bey-day of youth — for M. Thiers is 
now entering his forty-ninth year — 
a man who by the lucid fiiciUty of 
his styk often charms, and by the 
easy and graceful flow of his lan- 
guage occasionally persuades, — who, 
untaiurht by the exoerience of the 
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stadt. The tone and principles of 
the work are therefore to be repro- 
brated by the free and enlightened 
of all conntries. The object of the 
vrriter, however, is plain and trans- 
parent. In his own country his de- 
sire is to fan into a flame that passion 
for military renown, which, though 
it might again make the author mi- 
nister, must contemporaneously em- 
broil the world, and, perhaps, end in 
the partition of France. " La gloirc,** 
says he, ^ outre son 6clat, a aussi ses 
avantages materiels;'! to which any 
Frenchman who had seen the re- 
pulse of the French armies from the 
mouth of the Tagus to the sources 
of the Adour in 1814, or from the 
gates of Brussels to the south of the 
Loire in 1815, might lugubriously 
reply, in the words of Don Juan, — 

" But glory *8 glory, and if you would 

tind 
What that is, ask the pig who sees the 

wind." 

But this is not alone the spirit, 
nor these the only passages, to which 
exception may lie taken. The Di- 
rectory are called citovens probes^ 
whereas it is now well known that, 
with the exception of Carnot, there 
was not a man among them above a 
bribe. The anti-English spirit of 
M. Thiers, wherever he can fand oc- 
casion to give it vent, conspicuously 
appears. Thus he describes in a ^- 
neral assertion the French Royalists 
as being excited and supported by 
the English. This is a revival of 
the old, exploded, and oft-refuted ca- 
lumny of Cobbett, who stated, not 
only that Mr. Pitt afforded to the 
emij^nts money to carry into effect 
their plans, but also caused forged 
assignats to be strewed along the 
shores of France. The vessels to 



fantastical coostitution of the idedo- 
gist Si^yes; but, when we tell our 
readers that this so bepraised consti- 
tution contained no provision as to 
the liberty of the subject, none as to 
the freedom of speech, none as to the 
liberty of the press, it will be seen 
how rational are M. Thiers^s ideas of 
liberty, and how much he under- 
stands of constitutional government 
The constitution of Si^yes, modified 
by Buonaparte, permitt^ the soldier 
of fortune to destroy, not only the 
liberty of speech, but the liberty of 
the press, and personal liberty itself; 
but Si^yes, in the opinion of the 
author, was a man of elevated intd- 
ligence, and Buonaparte a man of 
genius — a hero — a demi-god I 

By far the larger portion of the 
first yolume is occupied with the de- 
tfuls of Ulm, Genoa, and Marengo, 
including the battles of Engen, Mos- 
kirch, and Hochstadt Hiese are 
certainly most vividly and clearly 
described, and will enchant the heart 
and glad the eyes of the yonnser and 
more turbulent soldiers of France ; 
but the accounts are written in a 
one-sided and partial ^irit, and 
must be taken cum grano mUs by all 
not blinded by prejudice or par- 
tiality. 

The description of the deseaoi of 
the Great St. Bernard is also mag- 
nificent, but it is too long to extract, 
and we are less tempted to give it m 
extensoy inasmuch as the tnuislation, 
though tolerably faithful, is clothed 
in a hmguage at once ungrammatical, 
unidiomatic, slovenly, and ind^ant 
The following passages will give some 
idea of the original : — 

" Lannes passed first at Xh% head of 
tbe advanced guard, in the night, be* 
tween the 14th and 15th May (S4th and 
35th Flor^al). He commanded six regi- 
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(Be greatest d«ig«r. The soldiers sur- 
iBonnted with anlour the difficulties of 
this route. Thej were heavily laden, 
for they had been oblig^ to carry bis- 
cuit for several days, and along with the 
hiicuit a g^reat quantity of ball cartridges. 
They climbed those steep tracks, singing 
unidst the precipices, dreaming of the 
conqoest of that Italy, where they had so 
often tasted the delights of victory, and 
having a noble presentiment of the im- 
mortal glory which they were about to 
acquire, llie labour was not so great 
for the infantry as for the cavalry. These 
walked themselves, leading their horses 
by the bridle. There was no danger in 
ascending, but in the descent, the path 
being rery narrow, obliging them to 
walk before the horse, they were liable, 
if the animal made a false step, to be 
dragged by him into the abyss. Some 
accHJents of this kind, not many, did 
actually happen, and some horses pe- 
rished » but scarcely any of the men. 
TowanJs morning they reached the hos- 
pice, and there a surprise provided by 
the First Consul renewed the strength 
and good humour of those brave troops. 
The monks, having supplied themselves 
with the requisite provisions, had pre- 
pared tables, and served out a ration of 
bread, chee?e, and wine, to every soldier. 
AfVer resting for, a moment, they re- 
sumed their march, and descended to St. 
Remy without any unpleasant accident. 
Lannes immediately established himself 
on the hack of the mountain, and mode 
all the necessary dispositions for receiving 
the otb«r divisions, and particularly the 
mat6riel. 

" One of the divisions of the army wns 

to pass every day. The operation would, 

therefore, last several days, especially on 

account of the mattriel which it was re- 

qtrisite to forward with the divisions. 

While the troops were successively 

coming up, others fell to work. The 

provisions and ammunition were moved 

\3iff first; for this part of the mat^rUl, 

which naigbt be divided and placed on 

the backs of mules in small chests, the 

difficulty was not so great as for the rest. 

H consisted only in the insufficiency of 

^^ roeans of transport ; for, notwith- 

ifandipgr tbe Ja^iai exoenditure of mo. 



their weight could not be reduced by 
the division of the load ; with the Im- 
pounders, in particular, and with the 
howitsers, the difficulty was greater than 
had been at first expected. The sledges 
upon wheels, constructed in the arsenal, 
could not be used. A method was con. 
t rived, tried immediately, and found to 
answer ; this waa to split the trunks of 
fir-trees in two, to hollow them out, to 
encase each piece of artillery within two 
of these half trunks, and to drag it thus 
covered alon^ the ravines. Owing to 
these precautions, no collision could da- 
mage it. Mules were harnessed to this 
singular load, and served to draw several 
pieces to the summit of the col. But 
the descent was more difficult ; that 
could only be effected by strength of 
arms, and by incurring infinite dangers, 
because it was necessary to keep hold of 
the piece, and, while holding, to prevent 
it from slipping down the precipices. U n- 
fortunately , the mules began to be knocked 
up ; the muleteers also, a great number 
of whom were required, were exhausted. 
It was then proposed to have recourse to 
other means. The peasants of the en- 
virons were offered so much as 1000 
francs for every piece of cannon which 
they should agree to drag from St. Pierre 
to St. Remv. It took 100 men to drag 
each, one day to get it up, and another 
to get it down. Some hundreds of pea- 
sants came forward, and actually took 
several pieces of cannon across under 
the direction of the artiller^rmen. But 
even the allurement of gain was not 
strong enough to induce them to repeat 
the effort. All of them disappeared, and 
t!.ough officers were sent in quest of 
tliem, and made large offers to bring 
them back, these were of no avail, so 
that it was found necessary to ask the 
soldiers of the divisions to drag their ar- 
tillery themselves. From such devoted 
soldiers any thing might be obtained. 
To encourage them they were promised 
the money which the disheartened pea- 
sants would not earn ; but they refuaed 
it, saying that it waa a point of honour 
for a body of troops to save their cannon, 
and they laid hold of the forsaken pieces. 
Parties of 100 men, successively quitting 
the ranVfl. drasreed tbem each in its turn. 
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led by a guidt belongings to the eountrj, 
evincing* •▼•n in the difficult pMMt, the 
abstraction of a mind oconpied elsewhere, 
conversing with the officers scattered on 
the road, and then, at intervals, ques* 
tioning the guide who attemled him, 
makioff him relate the particulare of his 
life, hu pleasures, his pains, like an idle 
frareller who has nothing better to do. 
11) is guide, who was quite young, gare 
him a simple recital of the details of 
hit obscure existence, and especially the 
vexation he felt, because, for want of a 
little money, he could not marry one of 
the girls of his valley. The First Consul, 
sometimes listening, sometimes ques- 
tioning the passengers with whom the 
mountain was covered, arrived at the 
hospice, where the worthy monks gave 
him a warm reception. No sooner bad 
he alighted from his mule than he wrote 
a note, which he handed to his |^iide, de* 
siring him to be sure and deliver it to 
the quartermaster of the army, who bad 
been left on the other side of the St Ber- 
nard. In the evening, the young man, on 
returning to St. Pierre, learned with sur- 
prise what powerful traveller it was whom 
tie had guided in the morning, and that 
General Hoonaparte bed ordered that a 
house and a piece of ground should be 
given to him immediately, and that he 
should be supplied, in short, with the 
means requisite for marrying and for 
realising all the dreams of his modeet 
ambition. This mountaineer died not 
long since, in his own country, the owner 
of land given to him by the ruler of the 
world. This singular act of beneficence, 
at a moment wbeu his mind was engaged 
by such mighty interests, is worthy of 
attention. If there were nothing in it 
but a mere conqueror's caprice, dis« 
pensing at random good or evil, alter- 
nately overthrowing empires or rearing a 
cottage, it may be useful to record such 
caprices, if only to tempt the masters of 
the earth to imitation. But such an act 
reveals something more. The human 
soul, in those moments when it is filled 
with ardent desires, is disposed to kind, 
ness ; it does good by way of meriting 
that which it is soliciting of Providence." 



say, the three-day and hebdonudai 
pre88:— 

" Some changes were made in the 
distribution of the great military com- 
mands. General Moreau, deeply irritated 
against the Directory, which had so ill 
rewarded his patriotic devotedness during 
the campaign of 1799, had consented to 
become the lieutenant of General Buo- 
naparte, to assist him in consummating 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. At 
the head of S()0 men, be had conde- 
scended to act the part of keeper of the 
Luxembourg, the iialace in which the 
Directors found themselves prisoners, 
while their deposition was determined 
on at St. Cloud. General Buonaparte, 
who, by skilfully feeding the pride aod 
the resentments of Moreau, had induced 
him to accept that singular po&t, owed 
him some compensation. He united the 
two armies of the Rhine and of Helvetia 
into one, and gave him the command of 
it. This was the most numerous, the 
finest army of the Republic, and it could 
not have been put into better hands. 
General Moreau h»d gained but liltk 
glory during the last campaign. His 
services, though substantial, espedally 
when with a handful of men he stopped 
the triumphant career of Suwaroff, were 
nevertlieless no victories, and were oot 
appreciated at their proper value. At 
this period, the battle of Zurich had 
eclipsed every thing. Besides, the po- 
litical conduct of Moreau on the 13th of 
Fructidor, when he denounced Pichegni 
either too soon or too late, had iniored 
him in public opinion, and caused bioi to 
be considered as a weak character, wholly 
beneath himself when he was not upon 
the field of battle. General Buonaparte, 
therefore, raised him coosidmibly by 
conferrinG^ on him so extensive a com- 
mand. And he came to anotlier very 
wise deteiTuination : the legions of the 
Rhine and of Helvetia comprehended the 
most ardent Republicans of the army, and 
many who were envious of the glory ac- 
quired in Italy and in Fgypt. Alassena 
commanded them, and he bad but little 
affection for General Buonaparte, though 
subjugated by his genius. In regard to 
him, he passed alternately from admiim- 
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proportionate to tbo detpatoh of tbe ool- 
lecUoo. It i; oa the contrary, ia the 
nature of tbe indirect eonlributiom (^ which 
are levied only upon the importationa of 
foreign goods into France, upon the trans- 
fers of property, or upon the consumption 
of articles of different sorU), to be re- 
ceired but irregularly, and according to 
the extent of the transactions in tbe 
articles on which they are laid. "The re- 
ceivers are therefore debited, that is to 
say, constituted debtors, for them at the 
very moment when they come into their 
hands, nnd not by twelfths or monthly, 
as is the practice for tbe direct contri'. 
InilioHs, Every ten days the receiver, 
geneml is constituted debtor for what has 
come in during the past ten. 

"As soon as he is debited, no matter 
for what kind of contribution, the re- 
ceiver.general pays interest upon the 
sums wiih which he is debited, till the 
day that he pays them away for account 
of the public services. On tbe other 
band, from the day that be pays any sum 
wbattiver on account of the Htate, before 
he is in debt to it, tbe state, in its turn, 
gives him credit for the interest. A ba- 
lance is afterwards struck between the 
interest owing by tbe receiver-general 
upon tbe sums that have remained in bis 
hands beyond the time prescribed and 
tbe interest due by tbe treasury upon the 
sums that have been advanced to it ; so 
that not a single day's interest is lort bj 
tbe one or the other, and the receiver- 
general becomes a real banker, having a 
running account with tbe treasury.obliged 
to bold constantly at tbe disposal of the 
government tbe funds which the wants 
of the service may require, no matter to 
what extent. 

•• Such is the system which experience 
on the one band, and the improved cir- 
cumstances of the tax-payers on the 
other, have gradually introduced in the 
collection of the funds of tbe tteasury." 



" Mitaonn was Mot to tbe armj of 
Italj, to places and among soldiers that 
be was perfectly acquainted with. It 
was honourable u>r him to be selected for 
tbe repairer of the faults committed in 
1799, and the continuator of the exploits 
of General Buonaparte in 1796. Sepa- 
rated from the army amidst which be had 
just won a victory and made himself 
supporters, be was to be transferred to a 
new army, to which tbe Directory was 
odious, and where be would find none 
but approvers of tbe I8tb Brumaire. 
This choice, like tbe preceding, was 
higfalj judicious in a military point of 
riew : it was tbe Appennines that the 
French would have to dboute with tbe 
Austrians, and, for a war of this kind, on 
this theatre of operations, Massena had 
not bis equal." 

Tbe following observations on di- 
rect contributionfl have, now that the 
Incomc-Tax has become an English 
impost, somewhat of a domestic in- 
terest. The manner in which the 
public accounts are kept will appear 
uerwr to the English reader, for we 
assume that no human being has 
re^ Mr. John Bowring's report, 
presented to parliament, and laigely 
paid for on the public accounts of 
trance : — 

*' The equal distribution of tbe public 
bordens and tbe general prosperity have 
rendered tbe payment of taxes so easy 
at tbe present day, moreover tbe period- 
ical returns, which contain a sommary 
oT alt the operations connected with the 
receipt* and expenditure, haye become 
so clear, that the taxes are paid on the 
day specified , frequently before, and that 
the precise date of their receipt and ap- 
uropriatioQ is known. Thus government 
Las found means to establish a system 
crowded on the truth itself of facts, ac- 
cording 88 they take place. It is, there- 
lore, lu the naturp of the direct contri^ 
• 2S"'w '''^^ upon property and persons 
^*?2. ^^^ • species of rent) to be ca- 
^^i^. ^^ '^^ng iixed beforehand, both as 



The second volume contains a 
very long account of the state of 
Egypt, after the departure of Ge- 
neral Bnonaparte, of the battles of 
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under Sir Sydney, that in two montht 
Buonaparte was obliged to retire, and 
thus cud he receive his first check 
fVom a madman— as he was wont to 
call him — a native of that island 
whose soldiers and sajlon he foiind 
it easier to vilify than to vanquish. 
Nor was the success of the French 
greater after Napoleon had aban- 
doned the army at the instance of 
that very Sieyes whom he after- 
wards, to use the Abb^*s phrase, 
" absorbed." 

The conduct of the British, while 
effecting their landing in Egypt, is 
in no degree done justice to by this 
one-sided historian. The place where 
they landed was almost inaccessible, 
and defended with the most consum- 
mate art; yet they marched with 
cool courage to the very mouth of 
the cannon, which they captured with 
the bayonet, and fought like lions, 
till victory rewarded their intre- 
pidity. Their gallant leader fell 
wounded in the hour of victory ; but 
the steady valour of the troops ac- 
complished fresh successes, and re- 
pulsed the French army as far as the 
capital of Egypt, where they capitu- 
lated. This portion of the history 
is written with a most partial hand. 
The niunber of the British troops, 
which were only 17,000, are made 
18,000 by Thiers, and the number 
of sepoys 6000, whereas in reality 
they only amounted to 2000! In 
the statement of the number of the 
English killed and woimded, there is 
equal exaggeration, whilst the num- 
bers of tne French casualties are 
diminished in more than an inverse 
ratio. The affair of Ramanieh, be- 
fore he describes the engagement, he 
allows to have been a battle, but 
after the defeat he says it was meant 
as a reconnaissance, 

M. Thiers's arguments in favour 
of a French occupation of Egypt 
are ingenious and specious, and 
will, no doubt, tend to flatter the 
French national vanity; but they 
are false in fact, and unsound in 
reasoning. France has never been 



the possessions she held in India, — 
and how could she have Tetained 
Egy^i ? Even in Algiers, within a 
few days' sail of Toulon, though ta- 
citly permitted by Europe to extend 
her razzias, she has made little pro- 
gress. It is the idlest folly in France 
to say that efforts to maintain co- 
lonies are demanded of her because 
of the immense colonial possessions 
of her formidable neighbour. There 
is no analogy whatever between 
England and France. The cha- 
racters of the two people, their insti- 
tutions, pursuits, and the extent of 
the mother coimtiy, all arc different 
England from the earliest agi» has 
been a maritime nation, and has had 
distant colonies, in different seas, and 
opposite latitudes. But these co- 
lonies are not the results of conquest 
alone, but of the enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and activity of her people. It 
is to the wisdom, economy, industiy, 
and moderation of the people of Eng- 
land, that the magnitude of her co- 
lonial empire is owing. The French 
are essentially a military, and not a 
maritime nation, and distant colonies 
can only be held and governed by 
a first-rate maritime power. The 
French have too much continental 
frontier ever to find it necessary to 
seek for distant colonies, and their 
own land, stretching almost from the 
North Sea to the ocean, and from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
supplies them with every necessary, 
and almost with every luxury, whidi 
less-favoured nations are roroed to 
seek in foreign climes. 

In sneaking of naval engagements, 
M. Thiers is, if possible, more un- 
fair and preiudioed than when deal- 
ing with miutary afiairs. In gxving 
an account of the capture of the 
Swiftsure, by Admiral Ganteaume, 
between the coast of Africa and the 
Island of Candia, he does not state 
that the British ship was much out 
of repair, and her siuls and her ra- 
ffing worn out by long service,* and 
Uiat, when pursued by the Jean 
Bart and ConstUutum. the Indi- 
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thor of the Vktoires et Canquetes des 
Franqait,* who pronounces on the 
English captain the following pane- 
gjnc : " liC Capitaine Hallowell se 
defendit avec opinidtrete, et n^ainena 
son pavilion que lorsqu*il se vit en 
danger de couler has. It is still 
more discreditable to Thiers, that 
he wholly omits to state that the 
Swiftsure was again retaken by the 
English at the battle of Trafalgar, f 
At the battle of Al^esiras, he revives 
the old French misstatement, that 
there were six £n^lish a^^ainst three 
French vessels, which is incorrect, as 
will appear from the foUovring pass- 
age from James*s Naval Jlisttm/ : — 

" One would suppode it difficult to 
niie a douht as to the gallantry, what* 
ever may Lave been thought of the pru* 
deuce, of the attack upon Algesiras; yet 
tht Freocb, in their version of the affair, 
oade it appear one of the most brilliant 
exploits wbich their navy bad ever per- 
formed. It was uo less, than that * three 
French tail of tbo Hue and a fiigate were 
atUcked by six English sail of the line 
ud a frigate; that the Eogliah were 
completely beateo, and took refuge in 
Gibraltar, leaving in the possession of 
the French the Hannibal, of 74 guns ; and 
that another ship of the line struck, but 
was aOerivard^ towed off" by a great num- 
l»er of Eogliah gun-boats.' 

"Fortunately for the cause of truth, 

the Spuiiards, as well %i the French, bad 

• Hctie felf.love to gratify. • The action ,' 

i»yB Iho Madrid GoMlte Extraordinary, 

' «nis veiy obstinate and bloody on both 

•uies ; and likewise on the part of our 

batteries, wbicb decided the fate of the 

doy.' And, in another place, * 'i'he fire 

of our batteriea was so hot and well 

supported, that the enemy suffered most 

from them ; and particularly it is to that 

of San lago we owe the J*^nglish ship ; 

for, ber bold manceuvre of attempting to 

pass between the French rear-admirara 

<hip, the Formidable, and the shore, made 

her take the groand, and, notwithstanding 

'■ tinn to ceiJbar afloat, it 



Thiers is more than usually incor- 
rect, lie states the loss of the 
French to have been 200 killed and 
300 wotmded, whereas there were 
306 killed and 280 wounded (the 
Madrid Gazette says, nearly 500), 
and the loss of the British to have 
been 900 wounded, whereas there 
were but 121 killed, and 240 wound- 
ed, and 14 men missing. 
The account of the Formidable 

Sench ship of the squadron of 
ofs) is also incorrect and partial, 
as any one may see on referring to 
the pages of James or Brenton. It 
is well known that the Venerable, 
which was engaged with this ship, 
got on the shoals, but was taken m 
tow by the Spencer, and before sun- 
set was going round Cape Trafalgar 
under jury-masts, and m such effi- 
cient order as to be fit for action had 
an enemy appeared.§ The most au- 
dacious statements in these volumes 
are those m reference to the Bou- 
logne flotilla. " Our ships* crews,** 
savs Thiers, " were radiant with ioy. 
Their losses had been trifling, while 
the casualties of the Englisn were, 
on the contrarv, remarkable. The 
satisfaction produced by this brilliant 
action was enhanced by having beaten 
Nelson in person^ and thus rendered 
nugatory all the threats of destruc- 
tion with which he had laimched 
forth against our flotilla.** It is no- 
torious to every man, woman, and 
child in England; and nowhere is 
it better known than at Boulogne, 
that many of the vessels of the flo- 
tilla were taken possession of,|| but 
they were chainea with iron cnains 
together and aground, and it was 
thus found impossible to cut the 
cables, or to remove them. Twenty 
prisoners of war were brought away ; 
but on this fact Thiers is silent.^ 
As this passage in our naval history 
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3f .gun ftigate. Medusa, Capltia John 
Gore, at anchor in the Downa ; and oo 
the 3d of Auguat, having undar hia 
charge aboat thirty Tessela, great and 
small. Lord Nelson, by orders from the 
Admiriiltj, of which Earl St. Vincent 
was now at th« head, stood across to 
Boulogne, the port whence, as already 
stated, the main attempt was to be made, 
and which the French, informed by their 
secret intelligeooe that an attack would 
be made, had recently been fortifying 
with great care. 

" On the 4th, the English bomb*ves- 
sels threw their shells amidst the French 
flotilla, consisting of twenty-four brigs, 
lugger.rigged flats, and aschooner,moored 
in a line in front of the town. The effect 
of the bombardment wss, by the English 
account, the sinking of three flats and a 
brig, and the driving of several others on 
shore j but the French declare, that onlr 
two gun-boats were slightly damsged, 
and that not a man was hurt aboard the 
flotilla. Nor did the British sustain any 
greater loss than one captain of artillery, 
and two seamen wounded by the bursting 
of a French shell. 

" On the night of the 15th Aus^ust, 
Lord Nelson despatched the armed boats 
of his squadron, formed into four divi. 
sions, under the respective commands of 
Captain Philip Somerville, Edward Thorn- 
bird Parker, Isaac Cotgrave, and Robert 
Jones; and accompanied by a division 
of mortar-boats, under Captain John 
Conn, to attempt to bring off the French 
flotilla, which had been much strength- 
ened since the last attack. At about 
half*past eleven, p.m., the boats put oflf 
from the Medusa, in the most per&ot 
order ; but the darkness of the ni^ht, 
co-operating with the tide and half-tide, 
separated the divisions. 

•• The first division, under Captain 
Somerville, on getting near to the shore, 
was carried, by the current, considerably 
to the eastward of Boulogne Bay. Find, 
ing it impracticable to reach the French 
flotilla in the order prescribed. Captain 
Somerville ordered the boats to cast each 
other off, and make the best of their way. 
IW this means, at a little before the dawn 
of dav. on the 16th. some of the leadino* 



eflbrta of the offie«n and men of this di. 
vision bad cost tbem dearly ; th«r less, 
auKMinting to one master's mate (Alex- 
ander Rutherford), foartaen stamen, and 
three marines killed; four lieatenaats 
(Thomas Olirer, Francis Dickensoo, 
Jeremiah Skelton, and William Basset), 
one captain of marines (George Young), 
one master's mate (Francis Barney), one 
midahipman (Samuel Spratley), twentj. 
nine seamen, and nmeteen msriaef 
wounded. Total, eighteen killed sad 
fifty-five wounded. 

" The second division, nnder Capitis 
Parker, was more successful thsa ths 
first in meeting less obstMles from tlM 
current; and about half-past midnigfat 
got to the scene of action. One sub- 
division of the boats, led by the captsiD, 
immediately ran alongside of a large 
brig, the Etna, mo(Mred off the mole^betd, 
wearing the broad pennant of CoaoMv 
dore Etisnne P^vrienx. Nothing cooM 
exceed the impetuosity of the attsck; 
but a very strong netting, traced op te 
the brig*s lower yards, baAed sll th» 
endeavours of the British to board, ssd 
an instantaneous discfaarge of her great 
guns and small-arms. The Istter, froH 
about 200 soldiers stationed on the gaa- 
wsle, knocked back into their boats umtI/ 
the whole of their assailants. Thesecovl 
subdivision, under Lieutenant Willisiis. 
carried a logger, but, in attacking s brig, 
the Volcan, met with a repulse, sod wtt 
obliged to retire along with the otber 
subdivisions. The loss sustained by tbe 
British, in the two subdivisions, proved 
with what obstinacy the contest bad bwo 
maintained. It amounted to two mid- 
sbipmen (William Gore and WiHim 
Briston), fifteen seamen, and four b»* 
Hnes killed; Captain Parker himself 
(mortally), two lieutenants (Cbarlei 
Pelly and Frederick Langford), one ous- 
ter (William Kirby), one midsbtpaaa 
(the Honourable Anthony Maitlaad). 
Mr. Richard Wilkinson, commander of 
the Greyhound, revenue-cutter, thirty 
seamen, and six marines wounded. Total, 
twenty -one killed and forty.two vroaaded. 

'* llie tMrd division, under Captus 
Catgrove, displayed the same gallantrj, 
and ATnAriABA«»d amu-Iv th« MiinA onnott- 
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" Tb* Franoli My, ihej eaptored fimr 
of tlie English boits, and ran down 
•erera] otbera; and that their loas 
amounted to onlj ten men killed and 
lliirtj fronnded ; whereas that of the 
Briusb amoonted altogether to forty.four 
killed and 126 wounded. Of course, the 
Freudi boasted, and certainly not wilbout 
reason, of the successful opposition they 
had made to the perserering assaults of the 
British. 

" Tbe appellation of gun-briof, and of 
fiat or raft, conrey, without some ex- 
planation, a very imperfect idea of the 
description of vessels of which the Bou- 
log^oe flotilla was composed. The brigs 
were vessels of from 200 to ii50 tons, 
aimed with from four to eight heavy Ions 
guns, generally 24 and IS-pouuders, ana, 
la some instances, 36-poundors. Ilie 
account of a comparatively small loggar. 
flat, taken at Havre in the early part of 
the present year (1801), may suflBce for 
tbe geoerality of tbote at BouWae. This 
flat drew but three and a half feet water, 
had very stout bulwarks, and carried 
thirty men io crew, besides 150 soldiers. 
Site was armed with one 13. inch mortar, 
one long 24-pounder, and four swiveh; 
and had also abundaoce of small arms." 

The statements as to tbe battle of 
Copenhagen are equally incorrect. 
Tliiera states, that we lost 1200 men 
killed and wounded, and that the 
looB of tbe Danes was not mnch 
greater ; bnt the loss of tbe British 
really amounted to 234 killed and 
644 ivoundcd, in all 878 ; while the 
loss of the Danes, according to Brcn- 
ton, was double. 

^%Ve by no means deny that M. 
J»JfP K*vc8 not only a bold but a 
briUmnt outline of the wonderful 
chancer which occupies tbe fore- 
ground of his picture, for he, m fact, 
i!*^****" ^^ colouring is at once 
brUljant and varied, but is sometimes 
too thickly laid on, and distributed 
22^*^*^ due attention to light and 
ttv«rv.#» "?? * Thiers is always a French- 
l^^^!u -^ Buonaparte school, and 

ffia/^.x'^'^ than a history— it 
w tne a,H>tfkeZijt r>f Xanoleon. ami not 



thus Pitt ifl an ** homme d'Stat pen 
iclairS,'' " obstinate, but not enlight- 
ened," " with more passion than un- 
derstanding,** ^who made the war 
with France hb Rlonr, the very pivot 
of his existence. What inconceiv- 
able ignorance, or what unblushing 
Erejumce and misrepresentation are 
ere! Bemadotte, as every one 
knows, was a person of the most solid 
understanding and one of the clearest 
heads in France. He was not only 
a great administrator, but a great 
general, and the tact and discretion 
with which he filled a throne to the 
last, disposes of the hasty accusation 
now, for the first time, made against 
liim. As to Moreau, be was un- 
doubtedly the greatest tactician and 
strategist that the wars of the Revolu- 
tion produced. The victor of Hohen- 
linden was also superior in literary 
attainments to every one of Napoleon s 
generals, having, in early fife, re- 
ceived a superior education, and be- 
ing, in his eighteenth year, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the JScole de 
Droit of Renncs in Brittany. In 
government, Moreau was never tried, 
but there is no reason to suppose 
that his reflective, calculating, and 
methodical spirit would not have 
raised Inm to a high rank in the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs. As to 
the statement, that Pitt had this 
rabid disposition for war, never was 
there a greater calumny. The Duke 
of Bossano bore testimony to the 
peaceful disposition of Pitt in 1793 ; 
and we know, from other sources, 
that so anxious was he for peace that 
be had given directions to surrender 
Ceylon rather than break off the nego- 
tiations. Lord Malmesbury, in every 
page of his recently published cor- 
respondence, attests tbe peacefbl 
efforts and perfect suicerity of Pitt ; 
and we must say, it requires a more 
than ordinary — an ex-French mini- 
ster's share of audacity and hardi- 
hood—to assert that Pitt only de- 
aired war. whilst Napoleon was anxi- 



01 tneir swords are, lor tne most 
part, striking likenesses. The por- 
traits of Talleyrand and Fouche are 
exquisitely dniwn, but little justice 
is done to either the one or the 
other in the inelegant translation of 
Mr. Campbell. 

The sketches of Kleber and Des- 
saix are, indeed, most eloquent mor- 
sels, but the former is disfigured by 
some gasconading trash about the 
" conquest of the world." This is 
silly stuff in the mouth of any man, 
but criminal in a deputy again 
aspiring to the place of president of 
the council. Such nauseous Hec- 
toring can only be properly described 
by the words of Sosie in the Ampiu* 
tryon of Moli^re : — 

" C'est pure fanfaronnerie 
£t 06 o'est pas en user bien." 

There are one or two more topics 
on which we would offer a remark 
ere we conclude. There is no sub- 
ject on which M. Thiers displays 
more malevolence, and ignorance, 
and misrepresentations, than on the 
right of belligerents to search neutral 
vessels ; but, as we have treated this 
branch of the question in an article 
on the " Rijjht of Search," in the 
pages of this Magazine for April 
1842, it will only be necessary to 
refer our readers to page 453 of that 
volume. As to what is to be the 
extent of the catalogue of contra- 
band, it would be impossible to dis- 
cuss a subject of such magnitude and 
such minute detail within the com- 
pass of a magazine article ; but the 
best opinions and the most received 
legal practice concur, that all direct 
instruments of war— that hemp, 



materials, are oontratiand, u earned 
to an enemy of Great Britain, so that 
the materuds of hostile fleets are 
liable to be always considered as 
contraband where not protected by 
particular convention. Grotios^s dis* 
tinction of goods into three Idn^ 
has been adopted by most sabae- 
^uent writers; and all the aathori- 
ties, even Yattel himself^ are asBiDst 
the views of M. Thiers, which are 
not merely incorrect, but di8iDg^ 
nuous. 

There are many other points oo 
which we might remark, but we are 
obliged to hold our pen. In tbe 
thira volume there is a serious error 
in talking of Novosilzoff and Adam 
Czartosiaky as being young men of tbe 
same affe as the Emperor Alexander. 
Novosuzofl^ whom we well knew, 
both in Germany, Poluid, and B«- 
sia, was at least fifteen, and we finnlj 
believe, twenty years olto than 
Alexander ; and Prince Adam Czar- 
tosisky was seven years older than 
the Czar. 

M. Thiers also conmiits deliber- 
ately wilful error in intimating that 
Napoleon adopted the intention and 
purposes of the first Bevolution, 
whereas the direct reverse is the 
fact. On the whole, these volumes 
are clearly and eloquently written. 
The style is at once fiadle and ftow- 
ing — occasionally brilliant aod rigo- 
rous — sometimes pathetic and olien 
dramatic in the highest d^ree; but 
the work is neither deep nor pro- 
found, and it contains little or no- 
thing that is new. It is the produc- 
tion of a brilliant Buonapartist par- 
tisan, who would again set the world 
in a blaze for what is most sillily 
called the glory of France. 
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It wm a lovely day in the month of 
August, and the sun, which had 
shone with undiminished splendour 
from the moment of dawn, was now 
slowly declining, with that rich and 
prolonged glow with which it seems 
especiiilly to linger around those scenes 
where it seldomest finds admittance. 
For it was a valley in the north of 
Scotland into which its light was 
streaming, and many a craggy top 
and rugged side, rarely seen without 
their cap of clouds or shroud of mist, 
were now throwing their mellow- 
fititcd forms, dear and soft, into a 
lake of unusual stillness. High 
ahovc the lake, and commanding a 
full view of that and of the surround- 
ing hills, stood one of those country- 
fied hotels not unfrequently met 
with on a tourists route, formerly 
only designed for the lonely tra- 
veller or weary huntsman, but which 
now, with the view to accommodate 
the swarm of visitors which every 
summer increased, had gone on 
stretching its cords and enlarging its 
boundaries, till the original tene- 
ment looked merely like the seed 
from which the rest had sprung. 
Nor, even under these circumstances, 
did the house admit of much of the 
luxury of privacy ; for, though the 
dormitories lay thick and close along 
the narrow corridor, all accommoda- 
tion for the day w^ limited to two 
lar^ and long rooms, one above the 
*i! ' ^^icli fronted the lake. Of 
^" ^^» lower one was given up to 

ped^trian travellers,— the sturdy, 
sunburnt shooters of the moors, who 
amve with weary limbs and voracious 
5£F^ V^^^ question no accommo- 
totion which gives them food and 
sneiter ; while iho imner one was the 



were clustered in distinct groups in 
the room above ; some lingering 
round their tea-tables, whilst others 
sat on the balcony, and seemed at- 
tentively watching the evolutions of 
a small boat, the sole object on the 
lake before them. It is pleasant to 
watch the actions, however insignifi- 
cant they may be, of a distant group ; 
to see the hand obey without hearing 
the voice that has bidden ; to ^uess at 
their inward motives by their out- 
ward movements ; to make theories of 
their intentions, and try to follow 
them out in then* actions ; and, as at 
a pantomime, to tell the drift of the 
piece by dumb show alone. And it is 
an idle practice too, and one especially 
made for the wcarv or the listless 
ti'aveller, giving them arauscnieut 
without tnought, and' occupation 
without trouble ; for people who 
have had their powers of attention 
fatigued by incessant exertion, or 
weakened by constant novelty, are 
glad to settle it upon the merest 
trifle at last. So the loungers on the 
balcony increased, and the little boat 
became a centre of general interest 
to those who apparently had not had 
one sympathy in common before. So 
calm and gliding was its motion, so 
refreshing the gentle air which 
played round it, that many an eye 
from the shore envied the party wno 
were seated in it. These consisted of 
three individuals, two large figures 
and a little one. 

" It is Captain H and his little 

boy," said one voice, breaking silence ; 
" they arrived here yesterday." 

" They'll be goinc to see the great 
waterfall," said another. 

" They had best make haste about 
it I for thev have a mile to walk ut»- 
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here and there, as if askmg many 
questions at once, and, in short, the 
conjectures on the balcony were 
all thrown out. But now tne oars 
had rested longer than usual, and a 
figure rose and stooped, and seemed 
occupied with something at the 
bottom of the boat. What were 
they about ? They were surely not 
going to fish at this time of evening ? 
No, they were not ; for slowly a 
mast was ndsed, and a sail unfurled, 
which at first hung flapping, as if un- 
certain which side the wmd would 
take it, and then ^ntly swelled out 
to its full dimensions, and seemed 
too large a wing for so tiny a b^dy. 
A slight air had arisen ; the long re- 
flected lines of colours, which every 
object on the shore dripped, as it 
were, into the lake, were gently stir- 
red with a quivering motion ; every 
soil strip of liquid tint broke gra- 
dually into a jagged and serrated 
edge; colours were mingled, forms 
were confused ; the mountains, which 
lay in undiminished brightness above, 
seemed by some invisible agen^ to 
be losing their second selves from 
beneath them ; long, cold white lines 
rose apparently Irom below, and 
spread radiating over all the liquid 
picture : in a lew minutes, the lake 
lay one vast sheet of bright silver, and 
half the landscape was gone. The 
boat was no longer in the same ele- 
ment : before, it bad floated in a soft, 
transparent ether; now, it glided 
upon a plain of ice. 

" I wish they had stuck to their 
oars,** said the full, deep voice of an 
elderly gentleman ; ** hoisting a sail 
on these lakes is very much like 
trusting to luck in life, — it may go 
on all right for awhile, and save you 
much trouble, but you are never 
sure that it wOn*t give you the slip, 
and that when you arc least pre- 
pared." 

" No danger in the world, sir," 
said a young fop standing by, who 
knew as little about boating on 
Scotch lakes as he did of most tnings 
any where else. Meanwhile, the air 



denly the breease seemed not so much 
to change as to be met by another 
and stronger current of air, which 
came pouring through the valley 
with a howling sound, and then, 
bursting on the lake, drove its witoi 
in a furrow before it. The littk 
boat started, and swerved like a 
frightened creature; and the sail, 
di^nded to its utmoet, cowered 
down to the water's edge. 

" Good God ! why don't they 
lower that sail? Down with it! 
down wiUi it!*" shouted the 
deep voice from the balcony, : 
less of the impossibility of 
heard. But the admcHiition was 
needless ; the boatman, with quick, 
eager motions, was trying to lower it. 
Still it bent, fuller and fuller, lower 
and lower. The man evidently 
strainai with desperate strength, de- 
feating, perhaps, with the clumsineg 
of anxiety, the end in view ; when, 
too impatient, apparently, to witncs 
their ure^ent penl vdthout lending 
his wd, the figure of Captain H-;— 
rose up; in one instant a piercing 
scream was borne faintly to shore,— 
the boat whelmed over, and all were 
in the water. 

For a few dreadful seconds nothing 
vras seen of the unhappy creatures; 
then a cap floated, and then two 
struggling figures rose to the sor- 
face. One was evidently the diilf 
for his cap was ofiT, and nis fair hair 
was seen ; the other head was co- 
vered. This latter boflTeted the wa- 
ters with all the violence of a help- 
less, drowning man ; then he threw 
his arms above his head, sank, and 
rose no more. The boy strug;^ 
less and less, and seemed dead to all 
resistance before he sank too. The 
boat floated keel upwards, almost 
within reach of the sufferers ; and 
now that the waters had closed over 
them, the third figure was obserred, 
for the first tune, at a conaiderabk 
distance, riowly and laboriously swim- 
ming towards it, and in a lew mo- 
ments two arms were flung over it, 
and there he hung. It was one of 



Idleness, vanity, or vioe— all that 
dismisses thought — may dally with 
time, but the briefest space is too 
long for that excess of consdonsness 
where time seems to stand still. 

At this moment a lovely and 
gentle-looking young woman entered 
the room. It was evident that she 
knew nothing of the dreadful scene 
that had just occurred, nor did she 
now remark the intense excitement 
which still riveted the spectators to 
the balconv; for, seeking, apparently, 
to avoid all intercourse with strangers, 
she had seated herself, with a lKK>k, 
on the chair farthest removed from 
the window. Nor did she look up at 
the first rush of hurried steps mto 
the room ; but, when she did, there 
was something which arrested her 
attention, for every eye was fixed 
upon her ^rith an undefinable ex- 
pression of horror, and every foot 
seemed to shrink back from ap- 
proaching her. There was also a 
murmur as of one common and irre- 
pressible feeling through the whole 
bouse; quick rootstepe were heard 
13 of men impelled by some dreadful 
anxiety ; doors were banged ; voices 
shouted; and, could any one have 
stood by a calm and indifferent spec- 
tator, it would have been interesting 
to mark the sudden change from the 
abstracted and composed lock with 

which Mrs. H (for she it was^ 

^nt raised her head from her book 
to the painful restlessness of inquiry 
with which she now glanced from 
eye to eye, and seemed to question 
what manner of tale they told. 

It is somethiog awful and dread- 
foi to stand befinre a fellow-creature 
iaden with a sorrow which, lM>wever 
we n»y commiserate it, it is theirs 
aione U> bear; to be compelled to 
teur away that veil of unconsdbus- 
^ ^''^i^ alone hides their misery 
fom then- ^y^^. and to feel that 
1^ faintnesa irathering round our 
o»n heart ^i^ ^laSes theirs to 
W^^ .^^i"g with^tiiiDqirillity. 
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receive them is correspondingly ac- 
tuated. For who is there that thanks 
you really for concealing the evil that 
was already arrived — Sar prolonging 
the hapinness that was already gone ? 
Who cares for a reprieve when sen- 
tence is still to follow ? It is a piti- 
Ail soul that does not prefer the 
sorrow of certainty to the peace of 
deceit ; or, rather, it is a blessed pro- 
vision which enables us to acknow- 
ledge the preference when it is no 
longer in our power to choose. It 
seems intended as a protection to the 
mind from something so degrading to 
it as an unreal happiness, that both 
those who have to mflict misery and 
those who have to receive it should 
alike despise its solace. Those who 
have trod the very brink of a pre- 
cipice, unknowing that it yawned 
beneath, look back to those moments 
of their ignorance with more of 
horror than of comfort ; such secu- 
rity is too close to danser for the 
mind ever to separate them again. 
Nor need the bearer of sorrow em- 
bitter his errand by hesitations and 
scruples how to disclose it ; he need 
not pause for a choice of words or 
form of statement. In no circum- 
stance of life does the soul act so ut- 
terly independent of all outward 
agency ; it waits for no explanation, 
wants no evidence; at the furthest 
idea of danger it flies at once to its 
weakest part ; an embarrassed man- 
ner will rouse suspicions, and a ial- 
terii^ word confirm them. DreadM 
things never require precision of 
terms, — they are wholly guessed be- 
fore they are half told. Uapinness 
the heart believes not hi till it stands 
at our very thre^old ; misery it 
flies as if eager to meet. 
So it was with the unfortunate 

Mrs. H ; no one spoke of the 

accident, no one pointed to the lake ; 
no connecting lu^ seemed to exist 
between the security of ignorance 
and the agony of knowledge. At 
one moment she raised her iiead in 
^add indifference, at the next she 
knew that her husband and child 
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them, as if she would shut out men- 
tal vision as well ; and groans and 
sobs burst from the crowd, and men 
dashed from the room, unable to 
bear it; and women too, untrue to 
their calling. And there was weep- 
ing and wringing of hands, and one 
weak woman fainted; but still no 
sound or movement came from her 
on whom the burden had fallen. 
Then came the dreadful revulsion of 
feeling; and, with contracted brow 
and gasping breath, and voice pitched 
almost to a scream, she said, " It is 
not true — tell me— it is not true — 
tell me — ^tell me!** And, advancing 
with desperate gestures, she made 
for the balcony. All recoUed before 
her ; when one gentle woman, small 
and delicate as herself, opposed her, 
and, with streaming eyes and trem- 
bling limbs, stood before her. ** Oh, 
go not there — go not there! cast 
your heavy buraen on the Lord !** 
These words broke the spell. Mrs. 

H uttered a cry whicn long ran 

in the ears of those that heard it, 
and sank, shivering and powerless, in 
the arms of the kind stranger. 

Meanwhile, the dreadful scene had 
been witnessed from all parts of the 
hotel, and every male inmate poured 
from it. The listless tourist of 
fashion forgot his languor, the way- 
worn pedestrian his fatigue. The 
hill down to the lake was trodden by 
eager, hurr3dng figures, all anxious 
to give that which in such cases it is 
a relief to give, viz., active assist- 
ance. Nor were these all, for down 
came the sturdy shepherd from the 
hills ; and the troops of ra^ed, bare- 
l^ged urchins from all sides; and 
distant figures of men and women 
were seen pressing forward to help or 
to hear ; and the hitherto deserted- 
looking: valley was active with life. 



woman, breathless, more apparently 
with exertion than anxie^, — her 
eyes dry as stones, and her cheeks 
red with settled colour; one child 
dragging at her heels, another at her 
breast It was the boatman's >rife. 
Different, indeed, was her suspense to 
that of the sufferer who had been 
left above; but, perhaps, equally 
true to her o^Micity. With her it 
was fury rather than distress; she 
scolded the bystanders, chid the littk 
squalling child, and abused her hus- 
band by turns. 

" How dare he gang to risk his 
life, wi* six bairns at hame? Ae 
body knew nae sail was safe on the 
lake for twa hours thegetber ; nudr 
fule he to try !" And then she flung 
the roaring child on to the grass, 
bade the ouier nund it, strode half- 
leg high into the water to help to 
push off the boat; and then, re- 
turning to a place where she could 
command a view of its movements, 
she took up the child and hushed it 
tenderly to sleep. Like her, eveiy 
one now sought some elevated posi- 
tion, and the progress of the boat 
seemed to suspend every oUier 
thought. It soon neared the fatal 
spot, and in another minute was 
alongside the upturned boat ; the 
figure was now lifted carefully in, 
something put round htm, and, from 
the languor of his movements, and 
the core taken, the first impre^on on 

shore was that Captain H was 

the one spared. But it was a mercy 

to Mrs. H that she was not in a 

state to know these surmises; for 
soon the survivor sat steadily up- 
right, worked his arms, and rubbed 
his head, as if to restore animation; 
and, long before the boat readied 
the shore, the coarse fisure and gar- 
ments of the Hifirhland boatman were 
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and Lis little son had sunk in seventy 
fethom deep of water. If, in their 
hidden currents and movements they 
cast their victims aloft to the surface, 
all well; if not, no human hand 
could reach them. There was no- 
thing to do ! Two heings had ceased 
to exist, who, aa far as reearded the 
consciousness and sympamies of the 
whole pftrty, had never existed at all 
before. There had been no influ- 
ence upon them in their lives, there 
was no blank to them in their deaths. 
They had witnessed a dreadful tra- 
gedy ; they knew that she who had 
risen that morning a happy wife and 
mother was now widow^ and child- 
less, with a weight of woe upon her, 
and a life of mourning before her; 
bat there were no forms to observe, 
no rites to prepare; nothing neces- 
sarily to interfere with one habit of 
the day, or to change one plan for 
the morrow. It was only a matter 
of feeling ; a great only it is true ; 
but, as with every thin^ in hfe, firom 
the merest trifle to the most mo- 
mentous occurrence, the matter va- 
ried with the individual who felt. 
All pitied, some sympathised, but 
few ventured to help. Some wished 
themselves a hundred miles off, be- 
cause they could not help her; 
others wished the same, because she 
distressed them; and the solitary 
back room, hidden from all view of 
the lake, to which the sufferer had 
been home, after being visited by a 
few well-meaning or curious women, 
was finally deserted hy all save the 
kind lady we have mentioned, and 
a good-natured maid-servant, the 
drudge of the hotel, who came in oc- 
casionally to assist. 

We have told the tale exactly as it 
oc^red; the reader knows both 
plot and conclusion : and now there 
only remains to say somethinff of the 
ways of human sorrow, and some- 
^^I**^ of the ways of human 



enms all the sensation of the bod^ ; 
for she shivered and shuddered with 
that bloodless cold which kept her 
pale, numb, and icy, like one m the 
last hours before death. A large 
fire was lighted, warm blankets 
were wrapped round her, but the 
cold was too deep to be reached; 
and the kind efforts made to re- 
store animation were more a re- 
lief to her attendants than to her. 
And yet Miss Campbell stopped 
sometimes from the cnafing of the 
hands, and let those blue fingers lie 
motionless in hers, and looked up at 
that wan face with an expression as 
if she wished that the eyes might 
never open again, but that death 
might at once restore what it had 
just taken. For some hours no 
change ensued, and then it was 
fipradual ; the hands were withdrawn 
from those that held them, and first 
laid, and then clenched together; 
deep sighs of returning breath and 
returning knowledge broke from her ; 
the wrappers were thrown off, first 
feebly, and then restlessly. There 
were no dramatic startings, no abrupt 
questionings; but, as blood came 
back to the veins, ansuiah came back 
to the heart. All the signs of ex- 
cessive mental oppression now began, 
a sad tram as thev are, one extreme 
leading to the otner. Before, there 
had been the powerlessness of ex- 
ertion, now, there was the powerless- 
ness of control ; before she had been 
benumbed bv insensibility, now, she 
was impellea as if bereft of sense. 
Like one distracted with intense 
bodily pain, her whole frame seemed 
strained to endure. The gentlest of 
voices whispered comfort, she heard 
not; the kmdest of arms supported 
her, she rested not There was the 
unvarying moan, the weary pacing, 
^e repetition of the same action, the 
measurement of the same distance, 
the body vibrating as a mere machine 
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arc sent to leparations we have long 
dreaded, and to difappointmentB we 
cannot forget ; they come when our 
hearts are softened, or when onr 
hearts are wearied ; but, in the first 
amazement of unlooked-for woe, they 
find no place : the cup that is sud- 
denly whelmed over lets no drop of 
water escape. 

It was evident, however, through 
all the unruliness of such distress, 
that the sufferer was a creature of 
gentle and considerate nature ; in the 
whirlpool which convulsed every 
&culty of her mind, the smooth sur- 
face of former habits was occasionally 
thrown up. Though the hand which 
sought to support her was cast aside 
with a restless, excited movement, it 
was sought the next instant with a 
momentary pressure of contrition. 
Though the head was turned away 
one instant from the whisper of con- 
solation with a gesture of impatience, 
yet it was bowed the next as if in 
entreaty of forgiveness. Poor crea- 
ture ! what effort she could make to 
allay the storm which was rioting 
within her was evidently made for 
the sake of those around. With so 
much and so suddenly to bear, she 
still shewed the habit of forbearance. 

Meanwhile night had far ad- 
vanced; many had been the in- 
quiries and expressions of sympathy 

made at Mrs. U *s door; but now, 

one by one, the parties retired each to 
their rooms. Few, however, rested that 
night as usual ; however differently 
the terrible picture might be carried 
on the mind during the hours of 
light, it forced itself with almost 
equal vividness upon all in those of 
darkness. The father struggling to 
reach the child, and then throwing 
up his arms in agony, and that fUr 
little head borne about unresistingly 
by the waves before they covered it 
over, — these were the figures which 
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hoped, forgot the lesson. One young 
man, in particular, ponessed of fine 
intellectual powers, but which un- 
fortunately had been devek)ped 
among a people who, God help them ! 
affect to believe only what they un- 
derstand, was indebted to this da^ 
and night for a great change in his 
opinions. His heart was kino, though 
his understanding was perverts; 
and the thought of that young, 
lovely, and fiseble woman, on whom 
a load of misery had fallen which 
would have crushed the strongest of 
his own sex, roused within him the 
strongest sense of the insuffidency of 
all human aid or human strength for 
beings who are firamed to love and 
yet ordained to lose. He was oppressed 
with compassion, miserable with 
sympathy, he longed with all the 
generosify of a manly heart to ^ 
something, to suggest somethmg, 
that should help her, or satisfy 
himself But what were fortitude, 
philosophy, strength of mind? 
Mockeries, nay, more, imbecilities, 
which he dared not mention to her, 
nor so much as think of in the same 
thought with her woe. Either he 
must accuse the Power who had in- 
flicted the wound, and so deep he 
had not sunk, or he must acknowledge 
His means of cure. Impelled, there- 
fore, by a feeling equally beyond ho 
doubting or his proving, he did that 
which for years German sophistry 
had taught him to forbear ; he gave 
but little, but he felt that he gave 
his best, — he prayed for the suffering 
creature, and m the name of One who 
suffered for all, and from that hour 
God's grace forsook him not 

But the most characteristic sym- 
pathiser on the occasion was ' Sir 

Thomas ^ the fine old genUenoan 

who had shouted so loudly fW>m the 
balcony. He was at home in this 
valley, owned the whole range of 

l-«Il U- ^.l It-- Mi 
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and abrtinenoe firom food was in 
eitlier case the proof of an extremity 
for which he had every compassion, 
bnt of which he had no knowledge. 
He prescribed, therefore, for the poor 
lady every thing that he would have 
relished hiouelf, and nothing at that 
moment conld have made him so 
happy as to have been allowed to 
aena her up the choicest meal that 
tbe ooimtry could produce. Not 
that his benevolence was at all limited 
to such manifestations ; if it did not 
deal in sentiment, it took the widest 
range of practice. His labourers 
vrere despatched round the lake to 
watch for any traces of the late ca- 
tastrophe; he himself kept up an 
hour later planning how ne could 
best promote the comfort of her 
onward journey and of her present 
stay ; and though the good old gen- 
tleman was now snoring loudly over 
the very apartment which contained 
the object of his sympathy, he would 
have hud down his hfc to save those 
that were gone, and half his fortune 
to solace her who was left. 

Some hours had elapsed, the foot- 
steps had ceased, there was quiet, if 
not rest, in the chamber of mourning; 
and, shortly after sunrise, a side door 
in the hotel opened, and she who had 
been as a sister to the stranger, never 
seen l>efore, came slowly forth. She 
was worn with watching, her heart 
^s sick with the sight and sounds 
or snch woe, and she sought Uie rc- 
trcsbment of the outer air and the 
privacy of the early day. It was 
a oawn promising a day as beautiful 

^ i^?JiT?K^^ ' ^^' ^""^ ^^. ^™- 

wards th^ tftroiiffh an opening to- 
the ne&rZJ^^^ vi^kening the tops of 
of the h^^ i/Xfs, while all the rest 
colonTh^^^J- range lay huge and 
their dj^ J^ac^^^^^gj as it were, to 
the Zaj^p %^j^^:O^eci\0Tas beneath, and 
peBCef^ ^y^ ^^^ed as calm and 
s^^Pt n,.<fj/ -^^^fce winds had never 
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the scene, she was evidently soothed 
by its influence. All that dreary 
night long had she cried unto God 
in ceaseless prayer, and felt that 
without His help in her heart, and 
His word on her lips, she had been 
but as a strengthless babe before the 
sight of that anguish. But here be- 
neath His own heavens her com- 
munings were ft^r ; her soul seemed 
not so much to need EQm below, as 
to rise to Him above ; and the solemn 
dejection upon a very careworn, but 
sweet face, became less painful, but 
perhaps more touching. In her 
wanderings she had now left the 
hotel to her left hand, the boatman*s 
clay cottaffe was just above, and be- 
low a litue rougn pier of stones, to 
an iron ring in one of which the 
boat was usually attached. She had 
stood on that self-same spot the day 

before and watched Captain H 

and his little son as they walked 
down to the pier, summoned the 
boatman, and launched into the cool, 
smooth water. She now went down 
herself, and stood with a feeling of 
awe upon the same stones they nad 
so lately left. The shores were loose 
and shingly, many footsteps were 
there, but one particularly riveted 
her gaze. It was tiny in shape and 
light in print, and a whole succession 
of them went olf towards the side as 
if following a butterflv, or attracted 
by a bright stone. Alas ! they were 
the last prints of that little toot on 
the shores of tliis world ! Miss Camp- 
bell had seen the first thunderbolt 
of misery burst upon his mother; she 
had borne the sight of her as she lay 
stunned, and as she rose frenzied, 
but that tiny footprint was worse 
than all, and she burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of tears. She felt as if it 
were desecration to sweep them away, 
as if she could have snrined them 
round from the winds and waves, 
and thoughtless tread of others ; but 
a thought came to check her. What 
did it matter how the trace of his 
little foot or how the memory of his 
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features were coarse and her frame 
was gaunt, as we have said, but she 
was no longer the termagant of the 
day before, nor was she ever so. 
But the lower classes, in the most 
civilbcd lands, are often, both in joy 
and grief, an enigma to those above 
them ; if nature, rare alike in all 
ranks, speak not for them, they have 
no conventional imitation to put in 
her place. The feeling of intense 
suspense was new to ner, and the 
violence she had assumed had been 
the awkwardness which, under many 
eyes, knew not otherwise how to 
express or conceal; but she had 
sound Scotch sense, and a tender 
woman*8 heart, and spoke them both 
now truly, if not gracefully. 

" Ye*ll be frae tne hotel, yonder ?" 
she said ; " can yc tell me how the 
puir leddy has rested? I was up 
myseP to the house, and they tell t 
me they could hear her greeting !" 

Miss Campbell told her in a few 
words what the reader knows, and 
asked for her husband. 

" Oh ! he*s wecl eneugh in body, 
but sair disquieted in mind. No that 
he's unmindfti* of the mercy of the 
Lord to himser, but he can no just 
keep the thocht away that it was he 
wha helped those poor creatures to 
their end." She then proceeded 
earnestly to exculpate her husband, 
assuring Miss Campbell that in spite 
of the heavy wind and the entangled 
rope, all might even yet have Seen 
well if the gentleman had kept his 
seat. " But I just tell him that 
tliere's Ane above, stronger than the 
wind, who sunk them m the lake, 
and could have raised them from it, 
but it was no His pleasure. The 

{)uir leddy would ha been nane the 
lappier if Andrew had been ta*en as 
well, and I and the bairns muckle the 
waur.'* Then observing where Miss 
Campbell stood, she continued, in a 
voice of much emotion, " Ah ! I 
mind them weel as they came awa' 



...., U^-^ . *.u^ 



The child returned with a nd 
token. It was tiie little fellow*s cap ; 
a smart, town -made article, with 
velvet band, and lon^ ^k tassel; 
that tassel which had been his first 
vanity, and his mother had coaxed it 
smooth as she pulled the peak low 
down over his faur forehead, and then, 
fumblmg his little fingers into his 
gloves, had given him a kiss which 
she little thought was to be the last! 

" I was commff awa' up wF it my- 
seF, but the leddy will no just bear 
to see it yet.** 

" No, not yet," said Miss Campbell, 
" if ever. Let me take it. I shall 
remain with her till better friends 
come here, or she goes to them ;" and 
giving the woman money, which she 
had difficulty in making her accept, 
she possessed herself of the cap and 
turned away. 

She soon reached the hotel, it was 
just five o'clock, all blinds were 
down, and there was no sign of life ; 
but one figure was pacing up and 
down, and secnied to be watching fi>r 
her. It was Sir Thomas. His sym- 
path)r had broken his sleep in the 
morning, thoueh it had not disturbed 
it at night. He began in his abrupt 
way: — 

" Madam, I have been watching 
for you. I heard you leave the 
house. Madam, I feel almost ashamed 
to lift up my eyes to you ; whilst we 
have all been wishing and talking, yon 
alone have been actmg. We are all 
obliged to you, madam ; there is not 
a creature here with a heart in them 
to whom you have not given com- 
fort!" 

Miss Campbell tried to escape from 
the honest overflowings of the old 
man*s feelings. 

" You have only done what yon 
liked: very true, madam. It is 
choking work having to pity without 
knowing how to help ; but I would 
sooner give ten thousand pounds 
than see what vou have seen. I 
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dreadful thin^ ! '• and bis eyes filling 
more than it was convenient to 
bold, he turned away, blew his nose, 
took a short turn, and coming back 
agwn, continued, " But tell mc, how 
has she rested ? what has she taken ? 
Yon must not let her weep too 
muchr 

" Let her weep !" said Miss Camp- 
Mi, *« I wish I could bid her. She 
hts not shed a tear yet, and mind 
and body alike want it. I left her 
lying hack quiet in an arm-ciiair, 
but 1 fear this quiet is worse than 
vbat has gone before ! ** 

" God bless my heart !" said Sir 

Thomas, his eyes now running 

over without controL " God bless 

my heart ! tliis is sad work. Not 

that I ever wished a woman to cry 

before in mv life, if she could help 

it. Poor thing! poor thing! FIl 

send for a medical man : the nearest 

isfifteen miles off!" 

, "I think it will be necessary. I 

\ am now going back to her room." 

^ " WclT, ma am, I won't detain you 

\J'^ longer, but don't keep all the good 

', to yourself. Let me Know if there 

is any thing that I, or my men, or,'* 

the old gentleman hesitated, " my 

money, madam, can do, only dont 

ask me to see her ;" and so they each 

went their way, — Sir Thomas to the 

fdablcs to send oif man and horse, and 

Miss Campbell to the chamber of 

mourning. 

She started as she entered; the 
blind w-na drawn up, and, leaning 
against the shutter, in apparent com- 
posure, stood Mrs. 11—^; Tliat 
composure was dreadful ; it was the 
calm of intense agitation, the silence 
of boiling heat, the immovability of 
an obiect in the most rapid motion. 
The light was full upon her, shew- 
m^ cheek and forehead flushed, and 
veins burstmg on the small hands. 
Miss Campbell approached with 
^ trembling hmbs. 
^ ^ ''• Where is the servant ? ** 
r- . "I did not want her." 
- "y*" you not rest?" 



is as dry as my eyes, and my head is 
so tight, and I cannot think for its 
aching; I cannot think, I cannot 
understand, I cannot remember, I 
don't even know your name, then 
why should this be true? It is I 
who am ill, they are well, but they 
never were so long from me before. 
Then coming forrord, her face work- 
ing, and her breath held tightly, as 
if a scream were pressing behind, 
" Tell me," she said, " tell me — my 

husband and child *' she tried 

hard to articulate, but the words 
were lost in a frightful contortion. 
Miss Campbell mastered herself, she 
saw that the rack of mental torture 
was strained to the utmost. Neither 
could bear this nmch longer. She 
almost feared rcsbtance, but she felt 
there was one way to which the suf- 
ferer would respond, — 

'* I am weary and tned," she said, 
" weary with staying up with you 
all night. If you will lie down, I 
will soon come and lie by your side." 

Poor Mrs. H said nothing, 

but let herself be laid upon the 
bed. 

Three mortal hours passed, she 
was burnt with a fever which only 
her own tears could quench; and 
those wide-open, dry eyes were fear- 
ful to see. A knock came to the 
door, "How is she now?" said Sir 
Thomas's voice. " The doctor is 
here : you look as if you wanted him 
yourself. I'll bring him up." 

The medical man entered. Such 
a case had not occurred in his small 
country practice before, but he was 
a sensible and a kind man, and no 
practice could have helped him here 
if he had not been. He heard the 
whole sad histor}% felt the throbbing 
pulse, saw the flush on the face, and 
wide-open eyes, which now seemed 
scarcely to notice any thing. He 
took Sliss Campbell into another 
room, and said that the patient must 
be instantly roused, and then bled 
if necessary. 

" But the first you can undertake 
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at the same time, she would rather 
have cut off her own hand than un- 
dertaken it. She hesitated — but for 
a moment, and then whispered some- 
thing to Sur Thomas. 

"God bless my heart!" said he, 
"who would have thought of it? 
Yes. I know it made me cry like a 
child.'' 

And then he repeated her propo- 
sition to the medical man, who gave 
immediate assent, and she left the 
room. In a few minutes she entered 

that of Mrs. H with the little 

boy's cap in her hand, placed it in a 
conspicuous position beiore the bed, 
and then seated herself with a quick, 
nervous motion by the bedside. It 
was a horrid pause, like that which 
precedes a cruel operation, where 
you have taken upon yourself the 
second d^rec of suffering — that of 
witnessing it. The cap lay there on 
the small stone mantelpiece, with its 
long, drabbled, weeping tassel, like a 
funeral emblem. It was not many 
minutes before it caught those eyes 
for which it was intended. A sup- 
pressed exclamation broke from her ; 
she flew from the bed, lucked at 
Miss Campbell one instant in intense 
inquiry, and the next had the cap in 
her hands. The touch of that wet ob- 
ject seemed to dissolve the spell ; her 
whole frame trembled witfi sudden 
relaxation. She sank, half kneeling, 
on the floor, and tears spouted from 
her eyes. No blessed rain from 
heaven to famished earth was ever 
more welcome. Tears, did wc say ? 
Torrents! Those eyes, late so hot 
and dry, were as two arteries of the 
soul suddenly opened. What a mi- 
sery that had been which had sealed 
them up ! They streamed over her 
face, blinding her riveted gase, 



am without strength.** And aU weak, 
trembling, and sobbing, she allowed 
herself to be undressed and put to 
bed. 

Miss Campbell la^ down in the 
same room. She listened till the 
quivering, catching sobs had given 
place to aeep-drawn sighs, and these 
again to disturbed breathings, and 
then both slept the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, and Miss Campbell, fortu- 
nately, Imew not when tne mourner 
awoke from it. 

Oh, the dreary first-fruits of ex- 
cessive sorrow! The first days of 
a stricken heart, passed through, 
writhed through, ground through, 
we scarcely know or remember how, 
before the knowledge of the bereave- 
ment has become habitual — while it 
is still struggle and not endurance — 
the same ceaseless recoQ from the 
same ever-recurring shock. It was a 
blessing that she was ill, very ill; 
the bc3y shared something of the 
weight at first. 

Let no one, untried by such ex- 
tremity, here lift the word or look of 
deprecation. I^t there not be a 
thought of what she ought to have 
done, or what they would have done. 
God's love is great, and a Christian's 
faith is strong, but when have the 
first encounters l>ctween old jovs and 
new sorrows been otherwiscT than 
fierce? From time to time a few 
intervals of heavenly composure, 
wonderful and gracious to the suf- 
ferer, may be permitted, and even 
the dim light of future peace dis- 
cerned in the distance; but, in a 
moment, the gauntlet of defiance is 
thrown again— no matter what — an 
old look, an old word, which comes 
rushing unbidden over the soul, vod 
dreadful feelings rise again only to 
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jet the fonndatioii was left to cling 
to, and every renewal added some- 
what to its strength. 

Three days were spent thus, but 
the fourth she was better, and on 
Min Campbell's approaching her 
bedside, she drew her to her, and, 
putting her arms round her neck, 
unprinted a calm and solemn kiss 
upon her cheek. 

•* Oh ! what can I ever do for you, 
dear friend and comforter? God, 
who has sent you to me in my 
utmost need, He alone can reward 
von. I don't even know your name ; 
but that matters not, I know your 
heart. Now you may tell me all — 
all ; before, I felt as if I could neither 
know nor forget what had happened, 
before, it was as if God had with- 
drawn His countenance; but now 
He is gracious, He has heard your 
pn^'ers." 

And then, with the avidity of 
fVeah, hungry sorrow, she besought 
Miss Campbell to tell her all she 
knew ; she besought and would iiot 
be denied, for sorrow has royal au- 
thority, its requests are commands. 
So, with the hand of each locked 
together, and the eyes of each avert- 
ed, they sat questioning and answer- 
ing in disjointed sentences till the 
whole ^sacl tale was told. Then, 
anxioa? to turn a subject which 
could not be banished. Miss Camp- 
bell spoke of the many hearts that 
had bled, and the many prayers that 
had ascended for her, and told her of 
that kind old man who had thought, 
acted, and grieved for her like a 
father. 

« God bless him— God bless them 
all ; but chiefly you, my sister. I 
want no other name." 

"Call me Catherine," said the 
fiuthfbl companion. 



word, and that her lost child had 
learned at her knee what she herself 
had chiefly learned fh>m his father. 
For she had been brought up in ig- 
norance and indiflerence to religious 
truths, and the greatest happiness of 
her life had commenced that know- 
ledge, which its greatest sorrow was 
now to complete. 



" I have been such a happy wo- 

iv, "that I have 

pitied others less blessed, though I 



man," she would say 



trust they have not envied me." And 
then would follow sigh on sigh and 
tear on tear, and again her soul 
writhed beneath the agony of that 
implacable mental spasm. 

Sometimes the mourner would ap- 
pear to lose, instead of ^;aining 
ground, and would own with de- 
pression, and even with shame, her 
fear that she was becoming more and 
more the sport of ungovernable feel- 
ing. " My sorrow is sharp enough," 
she would say, *^but it is a still 
sharper pang when I feel I am not 
doing my duty under it. It is not 
thus that he would have had me act." 
And her kind companion, always at 
hand to give sympathy or comfort, 
would bid her not exact or expect 
any thing from herself, but to cast 
all upon God, reminding her in words 
of tenderness that her soul was as a 
sick child, and that strength would 
not bo required until strengtli was 
vouchsafed. "Strength," said the 
mourner, "no more strength or 
health for me." And Miss Campbell 
would whisper that, though " weari- 
ness endureth for a night, joy comes 
in the morning." Or she would be 
silent, for she knew, as most women 
do, alike how to soothe and when to 
humour. 

It was a beautiful and a moving 
sight to see two beings thus riveted 
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tuary of sorrow, the other shariDg in 
the fulness of love, with no remi- 
nisoence in common but one, and 
that sufficient to bind them together 
for life. 

Meanwhile the friend without was 
also unremitting in his way. He 
crossed not her threshold in person, 
nor would have done so for the 
world, but his thoughts were always 

reaching Mrs. H in some kind 

form. Every delicate dainty that 
money coula procure — beautiful 
fruits and flowers which had scarce 
entered this valley before — every 
thing that could tempt the languid 
appetite or divert the weary eye was 
in turn thought of, and eacn handed 
in with a kmd, hearty inquiry, till 
the mourner listened with pleasure 
for the steo and voice. Nor yns 
Miss Campbell forgotten; all the 
brief snatches of air and exercise she 
enjoyed were in his company, and 
often did he insist on her coming out 
for a short walk or drive when the 

persuasions of Mrs. H had failed 

to induce her to leave a room where 
she was the only joy. But now a 
fresh object attracted Sir Thomases 
activity, for after many days the 
earthly remains of one of the suiFer- 
ers was thrown up. It was the body 
of the little boy. Sir Thomas di- 
rected all that was necessary to be 
done, and having informed Miss 
Campbell, the two friends, each 
strange to the other, and bound to- 
gether by the interest in one equally 
strange to both, went out together 
up the hill above the hotel, and were 
gone lon^r than usual. The next 
day the mtellkence was communi- 
cated to Mrs. if , who received it 

calmly, but added, "I could have 
wished them both to have rested to- 
gether; but God's will be done. I 
ought not to think of them as on 
earth." 

The grave of little Harrv H 

Avas dug far from the burial-ground 
of his fathers, and strangers flowed 



his wife following him, and bow a 
long train succe^ed, all (hous and 
reverential in their bearing, with that 
air of manly decorum which the 
Scotch peasantry oonspicuoualy shew 
on such occasions. And she who 
laid on a bed of sorrow and weak- 
ness blessed them through her teais, 
and felt that her child's funeral was 
not lonely. 

From this time the mourner visi- 
bly mended. The funeral and the 
intelligence that preceded it had in- 
sensib^ given her that change of 
the same theme, the want of which 
had been so much felt at first. She 
had now taken up her burden, and, 
for the dear sakes of those for whom 
she bore it, it became almost sweet to 
her. She was not worshipping her 
sorrow as an idol, but cherishing it 
as a friend. Meanwhile she had re- 
ceived many kind visits fVom the 
minister who had buried her ctaiA^ 
and had listened to his exhortatioos 
with humility and gratitude ; but his 
words were lelt as admonitions, Ca- 
therine's as comfort To her, now 
dearer and dearer, every day sbe 
would confess aloud the secret 
changes of her heart; how at one 
time the world looked all black and 
dreary before her, how at another she 
seemed already to live in a brighter 
one beyond ; how one day life was a 
burden she knew not how to bear, 
and anothefr how the bitterness of 
death seemed already past. Tlien 
with true ChrisUan politeness At 
would lament over the selfishness of 
her ffrief, and ask where Miss Camp- 
bell had learned to know that feeling 
which she felt henceforth was to be the 
only solace of her life, — ^viz. the deep, 
deep sympathy for others. And Ca- 
therine would tell her, with that care- 
worn look which confirmed all she 
said, how she had been sorely tried, 
not by the death of those she loved, 
but by what was worse — ^thdr snfib^ 
ings and their sins. How she had 
been laden with those mialnrtiincft 
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ed. She told her bow the sting of 
sorrow, like that of death, is sin ; 
bow comparatively light it was to 
see those you love dead, dying, 
crippled, maniacs, victims, in short, 
of any evil, rather than victims of 
evil itself. She spoke of a heart- 
broken sister and of a hard-hearted 
brother ; of a son — an only one, like 
him jnst buried — who had gone on 
&om sin to sin, hardening his own 
heart, and wringing those of others, 
till none but a mother's love re- 
mained to him, and that he out- 
raged. She told, in short, so much 
of the sad realities of life, in which, 
if there was not more woe, there was 
less comfort, that Mrs. H ac- 
knowledged in her heart that such 
griefs had indeed been unendurable, 
'• and returned with something like 
comfort to the undisturbed sanctity 
_ of her own. 

About this time a summons came 
J. which required Sir Thomas to quit 
.;.. ^ valley in which these scenes had 

;. been occurring. Mrs. H could 

^ ;'. have seen him, and almost longed to 
see him ; but he shrunk from her, 
,- fearing no longer her sorrow so 
much as her gratitude. 

« Tell her I love her," he said, m 
bm abrupt way, '* and always shall ; 
; hut I can't see her— at least, not yet." 
Then, explaining to Miss Campbell 
all the little arrangements for the 
continuation of the mourner's com- 
fort, which his absence might inter- 
ruptthe authorised her to dispose of 
his servants, his horses, and every 
thin^ that hdonged to him, and 
finaUy put into her hands a small 

packet, directed to Mrs. H , with 

matructionswhen to give it. He had 

Mcerteined that Mre. H was 

wealtiiy, and that her great afflic- 
to^ entaOed no minor privations. 

1 ^*T^?^' **^y ^^*^' *^ Wiv; at 
^^ X hope so, for I could not be 
nappy uuTeag I were of service to 



ley a happy wife and mother, was to 
leave it widowed and childless, a sor- 
rowing and heavy-hearted woman, 
but not an unhappy one. She had 
but few near relations, and those 
scattered in distant lands ; but there 
were fViends who would break the 
first desolation of her former home, 
and Catherine had promised to bear 
her company till she had committed 
her into their hands. 
It was a lovely evening, the one 

before their departure, Mrs. H 

was clad for the first time in all that 
betokened her to be a mourner ; but, 
as Catherine looked from the black 
habiliments to that pale face, she felt 
that there was the deepest mourning 
of all. Slowly the widow passed 
through that side-door we have men- 
tioned, and stood once more under 
God's heaven. Neither had men- 
tioned to the other the errand on 
which they were bound, but both 
felt that there was but one. Slowly 
and feebly she mounted the gentle 
slope, and of\en she stopped, for it 
was more than weakness or fatigue 
that made her breath fail. The way 
was beautiful, dose to the rocky bed 
and leaiy sides of that sweetest of all 
sweet things in the natural world, a 
Scotch burn. And now they turned, 
for the rich strip of grass, winding 
among bush and rock, which they 
had been following as a path, here 
spread itself out in a level shelf of 
turf, where the bum ran smoother, 
the bushes grew higher, and where 
the hill started upward again in 
bolder lines. Here tnere was a fresh- 
covered grave. The widow knelt by 
it, while Catherine stood back. Long 
was that head bowed, first in anguish, 
and then in submission, and then she 
turned her face toward the lake, on 
which she had not looked since that 
fatal day, and gazed steadily upon it. 
The child lay in his narrow bed at 
her feet, but the father had a wider 
ft«A far hATiPftfh. Catherine now an- 
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to mc,*' she faid; **I am lonely, but* 
not forsaken. But, Catherine, it is 
you to whom I must speak. I hare 
tried to speak before, but never felt 
I could till now. Oh, Catherine! 
stay with me — live with me ; let us 
never be mirted* Grod gave yon to 
me when He took all else bende ; He 
has not done it for nought I can 
bear to return to my lonely home if 
you will share it-— 1 can bear to see 
this valley, this grave again, if you 
are with me. I am not afraid of 
tying your cheerfulness to my sor- 
row ; I feel that I am under a ca- 
lamity, but I feel also that I am 



under no curse — jrou will help to 
make it a blessing. Ohl complete 
your sacred work, give me 3fears to 
requite to you your last few d^ to 
me. You have none who need you 
more — none who love you more. 
Oh I follow me ; here, on my chikTs 
grave, I humbly entreat yon, fioUow 
me." 

Catherine tiembled; she stood 
silent a minute, and then, with a 
low, firm voice, replied, ** Here, on 
your child's grave, I promise you. 
Vour people uiall be my people, and 
your God my God.** She kept her 
promise and never repented it. 



A HOLIDAY TRIP TO GRAVESEND AKD ROCHESTER. 



You* smart cit^ apprentice in 
Queen £lizabeth*8 time kept holvday 
in Moorfields, to see the musters there, 
or went to the summer-houses about 
Islington to eat strawberries and 
cream ; on Shrove-Tuesday he would 
carry his brace of cocks to Mile-End 
or lloxton, bet a oon|^ of groats on 
the termination of tne fight; sit a 
play out at the Globe on the Bank- 
side — applaud Dick Burbage or Will 
Kemp in a favourite part, and end 
the day with his fellow-flat-caps in 
the demolition of improper houses. 
In Queen Anne*s time he would still 
keep Queen £lizabeth*s birthday, but 
his walk was in another direction ; he 
would go to Lamb*8 Conduit or Mary- 
bone Grardens ; would bum his Guy 
on the 5th of November in Lincoln s 
Inn Fields; and play his brace of 
cocks at the Hercules Filhirs at Hyde 
Park Comer. The grave citisen of 
sixty, who is still alive, would, whoi 
a boy, pull a pair of sculls with a fel- 
low-apprentice as iar as Greenwich 
and back, while his master, a mer- 
chant tailor^ or a mercer at the most, 
would take his seat in the tilt-boat to 
Gravesend, or bid adieu to business 
for a week in passing the Nore in the 
okl Margate lH>y. 



ting, for the voyage of the I..oiig 
Ferry, as it was then called, b e! w e en 
London and Gravesend. It almost 
makes one garrulous to think of these 
old times now. Really, I do diink 
the water was far more brackiiii at 
Gravesend then — dear, deligbt&l 
Gravesend — than it is now. Trae, 
that there were no Bosherville Gar- 
dens then, and that we were withoot 
a railway to Rochester, bat the voy- 
age (we once thongfat it a vopge) 
was a pleasant excursion of itself; luid 
if we touched there, and had tea and 
shrimps, we had something to tdk 
about when we reached home (we 
lodged in Freeman*s Court, Combfll, 
then the court in which Darnel De 
Foe lived), to say nothing of the litHe 
(but were they little?) inodoMi 
which the irksome oontrarietiei of 
wind and tide compelled ns to im- 
derffo. We pmt in then on our trip 
to Gravesend, tomehed (jeB, iamdmd, 
though the word is now oonfaed to 
FcA&T expeditkms) at Greenwich, 
or, at the utmost, off Blaekwall ; 
took in proviskms a little bekm 
Woolwidi ; sot in a squall off Bugs- 
by*s Hole or Long Ness ; lay in pleat- 
ing expectation off Phimalead fort 
favourable breeze, and at last arrii^ 
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** Can I forget thee, thou old Mtrgate 
hoy, with thy weather-beaten, sanburnt 
capcain, tnd oia rough accommodations, 
ilUexchanged for the foppery and fresh- 
water niceness of the modem steam- 
packet t To the wind and waves thoa 
committedst thj goodly freightage, and 
didst ask no aiid of magie ftines, and 
apelU and boiling caldrons. With the 
gales of Hearen thou wentest swim- 
"un^ly ; or, when it was their pleasure, 
atoodest sUU with sailor^like pntience. 
Thy course was natural, not forced, as in 
a hot.bed ; nor didst thou go poisoning 
the breath of ocean with sulphureous 
smoke — a great sea^cbima^ra, chimney- 
ing and fumacing the deep ; or liker to 
that fire-god parching upScamnnder.*** 

Ix>rd! as Mr. Pepys would say, 
what a change the taking down of 
old I^^ndon bridge made in the navi- 
gation of the river I There is no 
shootixi^ the bridge now. AVhcn we 
rowed in the Emerald eight we used 
to pull a-head, ship oars, and shoot 
the bridge for a lark — yes, and ship 
plenty of water, and get our head- 
mat washed down the boat. There 
is no such danger now (Putney is 
mere child's play compared to old 
London Bridge); nay, worse still, 
there is no rowing down the river; 
see how thick that forest of masts is 
within the Upper Pool ; tier follows 
tier of vessels lading and unlading. 
That small skiff, and still smaller 
wherry, how can they exist in such a 
commotion as is now hefore us? Bet- 
ter by far be in the still-vexed Ber- 
moothes, the stormy Cape, or the 
Bay of Biscay ; some escape may be 
expected there, but here, m a cock- 
boat in the Pool of London, sur- 
rounded by ships, compared to which, 
the catalogue in Homer is an Iliad in 
a nut-sheU with the incessant passing 
and repassing of those steam levia- 
thans that crowd the surface of the 
^eana, and ksh its restless waters 
till old Father Thames is seen to fret 
■^ ^ — how can that amall wherry 
cxwtm such a flesh-water aeaasthis? 
-fc^e her '-Stop her f~Orop astern ! 
— J^temZ stem/ droD astern f When 

IS tJ^Mt urh 



drop astern f Where 



strenfftb of arm, the length of his 
stretcher, and the trim and lightness 
of his boat; no fear for the *^ JoU^ 
Toung Waterman.** True, as it 
seemed to us, he was in the jaws of 
danger — but the " Jolly Young 
Waterman" is still alive — he stiU 
hves to ply an oar upon the Thames, 
and, in the words of Dibdin and 
Bannister, *' row along home on a 
Saturday nicht." 

Amidst all this seeming confusion 
and disorder there is a d^ree of svs* 
tematic regularity observed which 
calls for comiueudation. In what 
people arc pleased to call (and we 
ourselves occasionally are in the hu- 
mour for such names) the good old 
times, veasels of all descriptions came 
in with the first flood-tide, took up 
their stations any where within the 
Pool, and created a scene of extreme 
confusion. I'his was more especially 
the case when a contrary wmd had 
been blowing for some days past. 
They came up inconveniently thick 
at this time, choked the Pool, stayed 
the navigation, and glutted the mar- 
ket with their goods. But this could 
not long continue, something must be 
done — shipowners themselves cried 
out at last — the different steam-com- 
panies join^ in the complaint, and 
the lord mayor and his water-baihff 
were obligea to devise some remedy 
for the stul increasing evil. 

Seven stations on different Beaches 
of the river were then appointed for 
the anchorage of colliers, and room 
allowed for 243 at a time within the 
Pool of London. Every master of a 
collier is now required, upon reach- 
ing Gravesend, to notify the arrival 
of his vessel to the officer upon the 
spot, from whom he receives oirection 
to proceed to one of the seven sta- 
tions. Here he anchors till his turn 
conies to enter the Pool and unload 
his cargo. The system is excellent. 

A fine-hearted, sturdy, think.Vnft 
old alderman of London made, in 
bloody Mary's reiffn, a noble reply to 
a courtier who told him that it ^was 
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and the courts of justice ; but then 
this plain man demanded whether 
she meant idso to divert the river 
Thames from London or no ; and 
when the gentleman had answered 
" No," " Then," quoth the alderman, 
" by Grod's erace we shall do well 
enough at Condon, whatsoever be- 
comes of the term and parliament." 

" Which way, Amanda, shall we 
wend our course ? The choice per- 
plexes." Whether shall we go to 
Gravesend by water all the way, or 
part by rail, and part by water ? But 
there is no time to pause, and ponder, 
and stand thinking, like a woman, on 
the subject, till the opportunity goes 
by. If old St. Magnus, at the bridge- 
foot, is right, it is iiigh time that we 
make our way to the water-side, or 
to the terminus of the Blackwall 
Railway, as fast as our feet can carry 
us. But here, in Lower Thames 
Street, what sound is that? The 
last bell! Now, sir, make haste. 
Drop astern ; puU that ^gway in. 
Lend me your nand, sir ; jump ahead. 
And here you are below bridge, on 
board a steamer, boimd for Gravesend 
and Rochester. Nor had we reason 
to feel displeased for the choice we 
had made. What is therp to see on 
the Blackwall line of railway but the 
red-tiled tops of tottering houses, — 
the dirty testers of still dirtier beds, 
— poor emaciated women hanging 
out, on a line fastened from an old 
beer-barrel of a water-butt to the 
rotten lintel of a kitchen door, a row 
of wet and ragged articles that ding 
together with difficulty, and in the 
hands of a heavy washer would 
wring to pieces, ller majestv^s mi- 
nisters should go to Blackwall once 
every session by this mode of con- 
veyance. Your full-fed citizens, 
fresh from dinners at the Mansion 
House, or the crowded tables of their 
own city halls, would do well, once 
a month at least, to go to Blackwall, 
and look about them in the train. 
Your rich country gentleman from 
the vale of fat Lvesham, or your 
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can add to the gaieties she is destined 
to enjoy ; she, too, would do well to 

So to Blackwall by the train. Let 
er go, and we know the result : she 
will lessen her account at her milli- 
ners by a dress, at least, and give 
her sliare to alleviate the distress 
which she sees terrifically around her, 
even in the rapid transit of a rail- 
way carriage. 

We have been by this mode of con- 
veyance to Blackwall, and have mo- 
ralised upon what we have seen. It 
is not our wish, however, on this oc- 
casion, and on this fine day, when all 
the busy world should be out for a 
holyday, as we are, to torture our 
eyes with the distress which our mere 
mite can do little to relieve. We are 
"out for the day," as the maid-of- 
all-work calls it, — for a day's health 
and a day*s pleasure at the least pos- 
sible cost. NlN£P£XCB TO GbAT£$- 

ENB. How little does it seem ! Bat 
jtoTTeftce is still less ; and we can go for 
sixpence, and have a blow upon the 
river beyond BlackwaU ; see pleasant 
Plumst€»d as we pass, and tnen for 
Rosherville and Rochester ; the park 
and pictures at Cobham ; or the fort 
of Tilbury, with all the associatiozM 
which the name alone of that inter- 
esting locality can conjure up about 
England*s Elizabeth and the Spanish 
Armada. 

When we were wont to pull in the 
Emerald eight, we have rowed the 
distance of the Long Ferry from 
London to Gravesend in three hours. 
This*you Avill admit was pretty tidy 
work, and so it was. But no one 
but a fool would think of rowinf 
fh>m London Bridge to GraveBCE^ 
wotr. Creep in shore as you will, 
you cannot escape the wash of those 
infernal steam-boats. Get in their 
way, and try to run down the centre 
of the river with stream, and tide, 
and wind, and all in your fiivour 
(we will give you the pick of the 
Leander crew, or the Cambridge 
eight, or the Oxford eiRht, wiSi 
Coombes or Charlie Campbell to as- 
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old John tTaylor, the water-poet, do 
now on his favourite Thames ? Old 
John, who rowed frcnn London to 
Qneenboroogh (below Gravesend) in 
a paper boat, with two stock-fish tied 
to two canes for oars ! It is true, he 
took a jolly vintner with him as his 
assistant in this mad enterprise, with 
eight large and well-blown bladders ; 
but the paper bottom fell to pieces 
before they had got three miles, and 
they had only tne skeleton of the 
boat to trust to, and their bladders, 
four on each side : 

** And ibus» Hwixt doubt and feir, bope 
and despair, 

1 /eJl to work and Roger Bird to prayer ; 

And, as the surges up and down did heave 
us. 

He cried most fervently, • Good Lord re- 
ceive us'."* 

We may add, that they reached 
Queenborough in safety at last; for 
they were on the water from Satur- 
day, *^ at evening tide,** till Monday 
momii^; that thousands stood 
upon the shores to see them off, and 
upon their way; and that the mayor 
of Queenborough feasted them in the 
true atyle of corporate and corporeal 
hoBpitaJity. Old John Taylor, the 
wBter-poet*s paper boat would have 
made a poor hgnre in the Thames in 
our time ; the wash of a steam-boat 
had swamped her in a minute. 

One of the great drawbacks to the 
rapid nature of railway transit is the 
hurried way in which every thing is 
looked upon, and lost. We see 
things and places as in dreams ; fields, 
hills, towered cities, and village spires, 
all pass before us like the prophetic 
progenv of Banquo before the eyes of 
the still wondering Macbeth. We 
realise as we run the favourite ex- 
clamation of Trotty Veck, « Here we 
cOTde and here we go" With stream, 
and st^m, and wind, and tide, it is 
much the same. We pass places be- 



in this Quick dropping down with 
the tide, Rotherhitne itself is passed. 
That old gentleman is too late in 
telling his story about Prince Lee 
Boo ; ne must reserve his narrative 
for another occasion, and lend an 
unwilling ear to what his friend, a 
kind of wag in his way, has to tell 
about Cuckold*s Point 

On the Rotherhitlie side of the 
river, a little below the church, is a 
spot called Cuckold's Point, dis- 
tm^ished by a tall pole, ^rith a pair 
of horns on the top. King John, 
we are told, wearied with hunting 
on Shooter's Hill and Blackheath, 
entered the house of a miller, at 
Charlton, to refresh and rest him- 
self. He found no one at home, as 
it happened, but the miller's wife; 
nor had he occasion to regret their 
absence, for she was young and beau- 
tiful, and he was well made, with a 
handsome dress and a ready tongue. 
He won his ^vay, and she 

*' Grew gracious, 
AVith favours secret, sweet, and precious." 

But the miller, it so happened, was 
earlier in coming home than was 
usual when he went to Greenwich 
with his meal. Bed and raging at 
what he saw, he drew his knife, to 
take the lives of the loving couple. 
The king, unarmed we are told, and 
at the mercy of the miller, thought 
it prudent to make himself known. 
The miller, only too happy to think 
that it was no baser individual, asked 
a boon of the king for the dishonour 
he had done him. The king con- 
sented, and the miller was told to 
clear his eyes, and claim as his the 
long strip of land that he could sec 
before hun on the Charlton side of 
the river Thames. This the miller 
did, and saw as far as a point near 
Rotherhithe. The king admitted 
the distance, and the miller was put 
in possession of his j^roi^^, or|^ne 



Taylor tUudei to it in one (^ bis 
many entertwning publicationB ; but 
the memorable bonu were then ftst 
going to decay :— 

" Why, then, for show this worthy pott 

maintain; 
Let 's hare onr tree and horoi set op 

again. 
That persona may shew obedience to it. 
In putting off their hats, and homage do 
• it* 

And Ben the Sailor, in Congreve*s 
Lone for Love^ tells Mrs. Frail what 
her husband has to expect, " I be- 
lieve he that marries you will go to 
sea in a henpecked frigate. I beueve 
that, young woman, and mavhap may 
come to anchor at CuckoUTs Point. * 
The custom to which Taybr alludes 
of doing homage to the pole-horns 
was long prevalent on the Thames. 
" That's what you'll come to, my 
friend,** says a waterman on the 
Thames to Hogarth's Idle Appren- 
tice, pointing at the same time to a 
pirate hangingin chains near Execu- 
tion Dock. The reply of the Idle 
Apprentice is significant enough ; he 
holos his two fingers to his forehead, 
by way of horns,— " Cuckold's Point, 
you *' 

When Martin Frobisher (who has 
not heard of Martin Frobisher?) 
made his first voyage, in 1576, in 
search of the north-west passage to 
China, he lay, for some time before 
be sailed, with his little fleet of three 
vessels, in the Thames, ofl* Deptford. 
"We weighed anchor,** says one of 
his companions, " at Deptford, and 
set sail all three of us, and bore down 
by the court then at Greenwich, 
where we shot off our ordnance, and 
made the best show we could. Her 
majesty, beholditig the same, we are 
told, commended it, and bade us fare- 
well with shaking her hand at us out 
of the window.*^ This was Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Antiquaries are undecided about 
the oriip of " The Isle of Dogs,*' the 
name given to that fine rich level on 
your left, over against Greenwich, 



and watched the dead body of his 
master. It so b^pened, that aome 
time after the man was mi«ed, a dpg 
was obsecved once every day to swim 
across the river and heJSk again. 
This was so regularly the case, that 
the dog was wUcbed, and at last fol- 
lowed by one of the watermen who 
plied at the pier at Greenwich, and 
the body of tne murdered man w^ 
found, and recognised. The nmr- 
derer was as yet undisooyeied, but it 
was not long before he was fiiond. 
The dog, it is said, on returning one 
day from the marsh where his mas- 
ter had been murdered rfor be still 
continued his daily visits) flew at i 
waterman who was seated near the 
pier, and snarled and barked, and 
would not be beaten off. Suspicion 
was at once fixed upon this man : in- 
quiry was set on foot, he was appre- 
hend^ confessed the fact, and wis 
condemned, and executed. 

Antiquaries of a romantic torn are 
inclined to place implicit credit on 
this story. Arelueologists, with kss 
enthusiasm, but more research, lend 
credence to another story with kss 
romance, but more likelihood about 
it. The kings of England had an- 
ciently a seat at Greenwich, and an- 
other at Eltham, a little beyond 
Blackheath. They were fond of 
hunting, and had necessarily many 
packs of hounds. The kennels fx 
the dctts were erected on this marsh ; 
and, rrom the howling that was 
usually, heard by seamen who were 
sailing by, and by ¥ratemien on the 
Thames, it acquired the name of the 
Isle; of Dogs, tnough it was not then, 
or for a very long time after, any 
thing but a^teninmila, the neck at- 
taching it to the mainland being 
about a mile in length. 

Harry Fielding, the novelist, hss a 
noble panegyric on the Thames, in 
his Vojfage to Lisbon : — 

" The morning/* he says — and be w«s 
leaving the Thames for the Tagus, poor 
fellow, for the last time, worn io mmd 
and body — *' the morning was fair and 
brizbt. and we bad a Dasaasro as oleasant 



Wbole focetU aend to reiyn npoo the 

ma; 
And ewery coast maj troobU or relifTe, 
Bat Aoos can wmt iw without your lea? e.*' 
Panegyric <m CromwilL 

A man may well be proud of Eng- 
land urba sees the snipping on the 
HianMs. He has reaaon to feel his 
lieart throb with noble emotions 
vrith the first river in the world be- 
fore l)is eves, and maj hum proudly 
to biufigeli the enthusiastic anthem of 
tbe poet of the Seasons, " Rule 
Sritarinia ;** or the naval ode, "Ye 
^Xariners of England," of the poet 
vrlio sung of Hope. 

If Pieming has described the back 
and burthen of Old Father Thames 
^witb true English enthusiasm, the 
I>oet, Pope, haa described his sides 
witli tbe realitv of the Dutch paint- 
er, ij^ho delignts in copying every 
tbin^ that he sees before nim :— 

" To 9v9Tr town when Tbamis rolls his 
tida, 
A narrow paaa tbart is with housas 
low, 
WJi^re ever and aaon the stream is eyaJ, 
Ajid maoj a boat soft slidmg to and 
fro; 
And on the broken pavement here and 
there 
Doth many a stinVing sprat and her- 
. _ »<ng he ; 

T"^3r and tobacco-shop is near, 
Attfi hena, and dogs, and hors, are 
feeding by • 

t^^ DeiiOord. aafy.building 

« .. »*^t>«|. ?"? yappiog, smelling 

- S-otr^ V fio.'^J of each band and 

*^%^ ^^.am such, which fairer 
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.»8» have taken a 

i^rest in the sports 

the Thames. £d- 

^*Iight m seeing the 

ihe river, and men 

m^t one another. ^ I 

M in his I>iary, " to 

f-ui^A^^ to 9upper by 



afterwards Jamei n. Erelyn was in 
one of these excnrsioni with tho 
king, ^his majesty,** he tells us, 
^ scmietimes steering himself.** 

Would the curious inquirer who 
is out for the day on a trip to Graves- 
end, as we are, like to know some- 
thing about the cralt he sees before 
him, or of the localities on either 
side, he is perfectly at a loss for in- 
formation I The man at the wheel 
must not be spoken to, the captain is 
too high on the paddle«box for a 
sound to reach him, and the steward's 
information is confined to victuals 
and drink. Books can tell yon a 
great deal, and the man who has 
sixpence to spare will do well to 
spend it in any little hand-book that 
is well done. Suppose we put back 
in imagination, and while the steamer 
makes for Kosherville and Graves- 
end tell the reader a little that he 
may like to know about the river 
and its reaches. From London 
Bridge to King's Head Stairs at 
Rotherhithe is cidled the Upper Pool ; 
from thence to Cuckold's Point, the 
Lower Pool;^ thence to Deptford 
dockyard, Limehouse Reach ; thence 
to Enderbey's rope house, Greenwich 
Beach; thence to Blackwall Pomt, 
Blackwall Reach ; thence to Hook- 
ness, Bugsby's Hole ; thence to Gal- 
leons Point, Woolwich Reach; thence 
to Cross Ness or Half-way-house 
Point, Barking Reach; thence to 
Bdnham Creek, Half-way Reach; 
thence to Coldharbour Point, Erith 
Reach ; thence to Crayford Ness, the 
Rands ; thence to the Pilot's Beacon, 
at the Rising Sun Point, I^ng Reach ; 
thence to Broad Ness, St. Clement's 
Reach; thence to Tilbury Ness, 
Northfleet Hope. We now arrive 
at Gravesend Reach ; and then we 
have Uie Lower Hope, the Sea 
Reach, Yantlet Creek, the Nore, the 
Nore l^ht. Here, at a distance of 
sixty mues from London, old Father 
Tliames runs into what is called in 
the wide world of waters the English 
Channel. zedbyV^C 

Sixty miles ! It is a long way ; 
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any London waterman, and be will 
teU you the same. 

There is only one way for a for- 
eigner for the first time to enter 
London with advantage, and that 
route is by the silent highway of the 
Thames. Our ancestors understood 
this thoroughly. Hear how they 
'brought an ambassador to London. 
He would land at Dover; here he 
was received by the governor of the 
castle and by the mayor. His next 
stage was to the great cathedral city 
of England — Canterbury ; from 
thence ne was conveyed to Roches- 
ter, where the noble castle and the 
ships in the Mcdway would fill hb 
mind with high ideas of our strength. 
His next stage was to Gravesend, the 
entrance to the port of London, 
where he was received by the lord- 
chamberlain of the king*s household 
and by the lord-mayor; here he 
took water in the royal galley-foist 
or barge, was rowed to London, and 
landed with all due ceremony at the 
Tower. Here he was waited upon 
by the chief nobility about the court, 
conducted to the king at Westmin- 
ster, had his house assigned him in 
the Strand, was received with ex« 
treme ceremony, and returned to 
Dover in the same observant man- 
ner. 

The jurisdiction of the lord- 
mayor of London upon *' the river 
of Thames," as Stow delights to call 
it, extends from a stone at Staines 
beyond Windsor, to a creek called 
Yantlet Creek, in Kent, below 
Gravesend. The limits are pretty 
well understood, not so the power. 
The Trinity House and the Admi- 
ralty each lay claim in matters of 
importance to a superior jurisdiction, 
ana sailors would confine the City 
authority to the two-necked swans, 
the Thames salmon, the whitebait at 



rare and special liberties and privi- 
leges** have been defended by Sir 
Edward Coke ! 

But it is time, now that the Dutch 
eel-boats off Erith are in sigbt,* that 
we should say something about the 
early history of Gravesend. Before 
we begin let us reef up our brood- 
cloath another button, rem^nbering 
ihaijudiciaus Hooker caught his last 
cold — the cold of which he died, for 
so Izaak Walton tells ns, on the 
Thames between London and Graves- 
end. We have no inclination to 
look upon this as our last trip to 
Rosherville and Rochester. We 
like the passage and the phioes too 
well to think for a moment that we 
are on our way to them for the last 
time,- so another button nearer the 
throat, and then bedns our story. 

The Doomsday-Book of the Con- 
queror in the Chapter House at 
Westminster contains the earliest 
mention of Grtavesend that ardico- 
logical perseverance has jet disco- 
vmd. It is there called wxne^kam, 
t. e, the Hem, or Homey or Hamlet 
of the Graaf or Reeve; in other 
words, the home of the steward of 
the lord of the manor. The diief 
magistrate of London was andently 
called "portgereve** or "portreeve," 
for there was no nmor of London 
before the first of lUchard L We 
still read the Reeve*8 Tale in Cbaueer, 
and our English sheriff and the 
Scotch grieve (steward or baihiT) 
still preserve the portreeve of oar 
forefathers in a iMrt of its old signi- 
fication. It is evident, however, that 
the mention in Dootnsda^ relates 
only to the manor, nor has aoj 
earner evidence been discovered <» 
the existence of Gravesend as a 
town than what is contained in a 
charter of the twelfth century, con- 
ferring the tithes of the parish upon 
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The town, of whatever size it was, 
and there is erery reason to believe 
that it was very inconsiderable, was 
bamt by four French galleys, part 
of the squadron that consumed Rye, 
Hastings, and Winchester, in the 
first year of King Richard 11. The 
abbot of Tower Hill of Ix>ndon, to 
whom the manor belcmced, peti- 
tioned the king in behsdf of the 
townspeople of Gravesend and Mil- 
ton. The acquisition of Calais to 
the English crovm had made the 
traffic ud transit between London 
and Gravesend of great consequence 
and value. He baMUght the king, 
tberefbie, that he would grant to the 
inhabitants of Gravesend and Milton 
the sole rif ht of carrying passengers 
by urater from Gravesend to London 
at the rate of four shillings for each 
passage, or twopence each person, 
when, there were passengers suffi- 
dent to reduce it thus k>w. The 
king^ at <moe assented, and a court 
was erected in the town called Curia 
Chtsus Aqtut, for the regulation of 
their right. 

Gravesend grew into a town of 

consequence by the acquisition of this 

privilege. Other circumstances at 

the same time helped to bring it 

forward. ./fttoar(/-&(ni]uf vessels were 

here stayed for examination by the 

searcher of the port, and outward' 

^«OMi YteBels lay off Gravesend for a 

Uioae to take in water and provisions. 

*^«« fear of foreign aggressions in 

iX^airy yill.'g time gave to Graves- 

fj*^. a kind of warlike appearance ; a 

?**^^kbo\i8e was erected within its 

J» »"»«diction, and a fort at Tilbury on 

;^« opposite shore to protect the 

J^^aanes and the port of London. 

nf'^f" Elizabeth, in the fourth year 

of Mimt reign, granted a charter of 

''**='*=^^'poration. The townsmen took 

ou*. armorial bearings— a tilt-boat, 

rowp^^ by six sturdy baigemen, and 

^k^^:med by a hedgehog, the badge or 

cogj-MniBonce of the noble family of 



*88, made a stir at Tilbury and 
Gravesend. A chain was drawn 
across the river from the blockhouse 
at Gravesend to the fort at Tilbury, 
and men and ammunition sent in to 
guard the Thames and arrest the 
entrance of the Spanish fleet A 
beacon was set on Windmill Hill, 
the highest land above the town, and 
a little army of *'as gallant and as 
willing men as ever was seen" en- 
campoL at Tilbury to defend the 
coast. The haughty Earl of Lei- 
cester was in command, and Queen 
Elisibeth herself came on horseback 
to the camp and addressed her army. 
The defeat and destruction of the 
Armada, and the noble deportment 
of the ^ueen, are matters of Eu- 
ropean history. The commonest boy 
at the conunonest charity-school has 
the whole story of that eventful pe- 
riod by heart ; and when, within the 
walls of the White Tower, he beholds 
the dreadful engines of punishment 
captured on that occasion, and the 
full -sized figure of Elizabeth on 
horseback in her camp, he remem- 
bers and relates the harangue at Til- 
bury, and the eventful story of that 
dread Armada. 

When the Dutch sailed up the 
Medway, and burnt our ships at 
Chatham, in the Dutch war under 
Charles 11., the good people of 
Gravesend sent their gooas to Lon- 
don, for fear of a second conflagra- 
tion. Tilbury was strengthened in 
a great hurry, and lighters and sea- 
men sent to Gravesend to block the 
passage of the river. There was 
every necessity for fear and prepara- 
tion; but the Dutch, content with 
the triumph they had gained, retired 
to their own coast, and allowed the 
inhabitants of Gravesend to return 
in safety with their goods to their 
unbumt homes. 

The town, however, did not long 
remain free from the calamities of 
fire. It was burnt, literally burnt 
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the new eharch was laid on Jane d, 
1731. Hie greKt inn, the Chrhtto^ 
pher, was rebuilt at the same thne, 
and many of the old timber buildings 
replaced by brick and stone* 

We have mentioned the Christo- 
pher Inn partieolarly, because there 
IS a little story connected with 
it, which the reader will thank 
us for relatii^. When the Search- 
thrift pinnace lay off Graresend in 
the year 1556, ready to set sail on 
a voyage of discovery towards the 
Riyer Ob, she was visited by no less 
a person than Sebastian Cabot. The 
old, fine- hearted sailor surveyed 
and searched the vessel with the eye 
of an expenenced seaman, pronounced 
her all right, went on shore, gave 
money to the poor, and called lor a 
blessing on the Searchthrift pin- 
nace ; " and then, at the agn of the 
Christopher, he and his fHends ban- 

Sneted, and, for very joy that he 
ad to see the towaraness of our in- 
tended discovery, he entered into the 
dance himself, amongst the rest of 
the youuff and lusty company; which 
being ended, he and his fViendi de- 
parted, most gently commending us 
to the governance of Almighty (^." 
There are few &ct8 of importance 
to add to the history of Gravesend, 
though Mr. Cruden has made a large 
and clever book about the town, by 
taking an extended view of his sub- 
ject, and supplying much that was 
new about the Spanish Armada, the 
Dutch invasion, and the limits of the 
port of London. We may add, how- 
ever, that Sir Thomas Wyatt halted 
a night at Gravesend on his way to 
Ivondon, during his short and inef- 
fectual insurrection in Queen Mary*s 
reigo ; that Charles V., of Spain, 
took water at Gravesend, on his way to 
London to vi«t King Henry VIII. ; 
that Charles I., when Prince of 
Wales, crossed from Tilbury to 



example. In 1773, the first act was 
passed for paving and deaoring tlw 
town. In 1784, tliere was only one 
watchman hi the whole of Gmveaend 
and Milton; his name was Qiflbrd 
Heed, a market-cardener, and, when 
occasion rennirea, oommon erkr to 
the town. In 1780, they acquired a 
printfaig-press. In 1791, the terraee 
was bunt. In 1818, the new maiket 
was opened ; and in 1824, the town 
was Ikhted wltfa gas: here for a 
time dieir riow progremve pros- 
perity began to cease. The river 
pilots who resided at GraveseBd 
were removed to other porta, and 
the office of cnstom-honse nmx^ba 
discontinued hi 1825. The goven* 
ment determined soon after this te 
remove the block-house, and the aite 
of Uie old fortification was adveftiaed 
for sale. With min staring them ia 
the fiue, a new course of prosperit y 
was opened up to the bewildered in- 
habitants of the town. Shoaite of 
passengers were seen tovisH Graves- 
end on short ezeursions tiuongh ^ 
summer, trade b^;an to look a little 
up, and there was every chaaoe ftr 
a regeneration in Gravesend. A 
steamer had been started many vears 
before, but the chiu-gca wef« high, 
and the old tilt-boat still eontmued. 
But steam improved,* a oomnsDy 
was formed, and the passage ol the 
long ferry was peribnned m a very 
short time. People poured in : sew 
hotels and new pien were built, the 
block-house bought up, and Graves- 
end, which twenty years ago and ksp 
fbund a shigle pair of stfurB, with a 
tilt-boat or two sufficient lor the 
{dace, has now three extensive pien, 
steamers by the doxen, a railway m 
its neighbourhood, and stately baths 
where an old bathing-roadiine and 
a still older horse could barely find 
^n^oyment. 
There is little to see in QraveKBd 
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eend the 'WmdmQl Hill abore you, 
that yofu may oommand the town 
and make your bearings. On tome 
other occanon you mi^ cross to Tii- 
bfury, or walk to GadiMl or on 
some fine Friday make fii ezcnrsion 
to Cobham, for there is much to see 
in the neighbourhood of Graresend, 
encmgh for three distinct cxcursicms 
at the least. 

We have said that there is a rail- 
way at Grayesend ; this railway runs 
to Rochester, and is within ten mi- 
nntes walk of the pier. Sound your 
pockets, and, if there is an odd six- 
pence to spare, you can get to Ro- 
chesAer. Sixpence there, and six- 
pence back; the thing is cheap 
enough! — nay, look not at your 
watch, or run to get a peep at a 
cloek, dodging in at a shop door in 
the way, yon have plenty of time 
before you, the train will take you 
in twenty minutes, box you up m a 
dark tunnel for half the time, and 
then let you lose on the Medway, 
with the city of Bochester before 
you ; a curious inn -yard or two, such 
as will set vou thmking of Shak- 
speare, a noble old cath^nd, and a 
still nobler castle. If you are fond 
of architecture, of castle and cathe- 
dral antiquities, and have never been 
to Rochester before, we promise you 
a treat, and ask nothmg of you in 
return but that you send others to 
see what you have seen. 

Every thing is conducted on the 
Rochester railway in the primitive 
style of railway travelling. You 
will really be amused with what you 
see. Two fhll-erown policemen, and 
abevy of boys dressed up in the left- 
otrg^iTOents of a lady^s page, consti- 
tute the force on duty at the Graves- 
u ■***^^' As soon as you are in, 
they lock the door on your right 
(now that Sydney Smith is dead), 
leave the door on your left 
"E^**! ^/y ® 'nade «ome inquiries 
about thfe of one of the two fuU- 
rrown pohcemen, and were informed 

IrT 1L^^^® ^ring of carriage doors 
had been mn—t..^ :« *k- ^ i 



from off their shoulders. " But the 
other door is open, sir,** said the po- 
liceman. " Oh, very well," was our 
reply ; and so the matter rested. It 
was at this time we heard the police- 
man addressine a superior attendant 
with, " May I trouble you to ring 
the bell?" " Certainly,*^ was his re- 
ply. The bell rang a kind of kitchen 
ring, and the tram went off at an 
easy rate along the banks of a canal. 
We were so much amused with this 
polite but " early English style" of 
conducting business, that we never 
gave ourselves time to think of the 
chances of the train upsetting, or 
the carriages bein^ overturn^ on 
the unlocked side. This thought was 
very disagreeably supplied by a 
fellow-traveller, who. as soon as we 
entered the tunnel, informed us, in 
an unkindly whisper, " The canal 
goes through the tunnel, too, sir: 
you cannot see it ; but it runs, I as- 
sure you, on the unlocked side." A 
squeamish old lady near us half 
f^nted at what she overheard: in- 
deed, we were rather alarmed our- 
selves ; for a cuud to ^et out of on 
the other side was really something 
as bad as a locked-up door. How- 
ever, we got to Rochester without an 
accident, though, we must confess, 
with some misgiyincs whether it was 
prudent to return the same way. 

Turned out of a dark tunnel into 
the full blaze of a noonday sky, with 
a noble river before vou crowned by 
a Norman castle, — the change is de- 
lij^htfnl indeed ! With what a royal 
air does Rochester Castle rise and 
command the Medway :— 
*' This castle hath a pleasant seat : the 

air 
Nimhij and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses." 
It looks for all the world, at first, to 
a Cockney eye, as if the White 
Tower at London had been conveyed 
in a night to a new locality at Ro- 
chester. The two buildings, faideed, 
are of the same age. " I^-ondon's 
histing shame " was buHt, it is thought, 
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pronounced Stroode^ and so called 
because it consisted, when first built, 
of a few scattered houses without the 
city of Ilochester . The bridge, which 
lies before you, connects the men of 
Kent, on the eastern side, with the 
Kentish men on the western side; 
a distinction, we are told in the 
county, of some consequence. The 
city. It is thought, derives its name 
from one Rof or Hrof, sometime lord 
and owner of the place, — asiipposition 
countenanced in a great measure by 
the (Mirticular signature of the bishops 
still in use. 

The castle belongs to the Earl of 
Jersey (by right of his wife), and 
visitors are asked for sixpence apiece 
for seeing it. You may ramble about 
it as you like, and ascend to the very 
summit. The climb will well repay 
you, and you may sit down and 
regain your breath by inhaling the 
pure air that blows bracingly around 
you. Travelling into times past, you 
may conjure up the mail-dad ten- 
ants of the castle, and fill each flank- 
ing tower and loophole of the place 
with warriors of the past. You may 
summon before vou the person of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of I^icester, 
and display his little army (not long 
before tlie battle of Lewes in Sussex), 
girding the city of Rochester about 
with a mighty siege ; setting fire to 
the bridge, which was then of wood ; 
attacking the stout Earl of Warren, 
then in command in the castle, and 
entering the first or lower ward after 
a desperate resistance. Each turret- 
stone seems to vibrate as you tread 
with the clanking stride or stately 
step of the last esquire or groom, 
noble or knight, that passed along. 
But we can conjure up on paper no 
such picture as the fancy, fresh from 
Froissart or Sir Walter Scott, can 
create in a second, and dismiss in a 



The cathedral, though small, is 
quite a study in Gothie architecture. 
Its general arrangement is Norman 
and early English, but the several 
styles compose inharmoniously to- 
gether. The nave and west end are 
Norman, and the sculpture over the 
west frcmt (to which Flazman directs 
attention^ is ascertained to be as old 
as the reign of Henry L There are 
a few olden Gothic tombs, but the 
modem monuments are one and all in- 
expiably bad. Walter de Merton, 
the founder of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, and bishop of Kochester, is 
buried beneath a tomb of soine 
sculptural and architectural pre* 
tensions. The pious Fisher, who 
died denying the supremacy of 
Henry vUL, was for thirty -one 
years bishop of Rochester. He 
would never exchange his small 
bishopric for a better, Uiough he vas 
offered both Lincoln and Ely, for 
he called his church his wife, and 
was wont to say, *^ He would not 
change his little old wife, to whom 
he had been so l<mg wedded, for a 
wealthier.*" Nicholas Ridley, sub- 
sequently bishop of London, yiho 
jmiyed the man with Latimer among 
the burning fagots at Oxford, in 
Queen Mary's reign ; and Sprat, the 
friend of Cowley, were both bishops 
of this see, subsequently distin- 
guished by the intellectual acquire- 
ments of Atterbury, who was de- 
prived of his bishopric and banished 
for his adherence to the exiled house 
of Stuart. 

In the reign of King James L, the 
infamous Carr was created Viscount 
Rochester. In the reign of King 
Charles I, the father of the wittj 
Wilmot was made earl of the sajne 

flace; and in the rdgn of Charles 
[., when the title was extinct in the 
Wilmot family, the son of the great 
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cotton stockings. At eyery other 
darn she lifted her eyes tmm off her 
work to the viands before her. She 
had reason to do so, for the whole 
appearance of the table was parti- 
cularly attractive. A quartern loaf 
with the top cut off, a roll of fresh 
butter, a dish of saucer-sized cheese- 
cakes sprinkled with currants, hidf- 
a-doxen oranges in a soup-plate, a 
do2en rosy-d^ked apples in a wil- 
low- pattern dinner plate, siz or seven 
bottles of^n^r-beer, five of soda- 
water, a Birmingham tea-tray, with 
a ^ory upon it nearly obscured bv a 
Britannia metal teapot, and half-a- 
dooen ill-assorted t^-cups, a coffee- 
tray, a coffee-pot, several attendant 
ooffee-cups, and a well-scoured c<^- 
per tea-kettle sinking in unison with 
the engines outside. The table, like 
King Arthur's, was a round one, 
and several clean-looking Windsor 
chairs completed the tea spectacle 
before us. 

We wish we could add that the 
young woman found much encou- 
ragement. A tall countryman, in a 
woolly- like beaver hat and galli- 
gaskins, produced a penny, and 
oevoured a cheesecake. Nor was he 
displeased with what he ate: his 
tongne smacked with satisfaction, and 
a second pennv came forth for a 
second cheesecake. A bottle of gin- 
ger-beer was h^urd to pop in the 
meantime, and just as the tea.wa8 pret- 
ty well brewed, and the first cup out, 
a policeman was requeHed to ring the 
beiJ. This was a {ndnful announce- 
ment for the poor young woman, her 
eolour b^gan to chiange, and she was 
observed to give the policeman a look 
that paralysed his hand, and stayed 
the noisy tongue of his kitchen-clap- 
per. The train was stopped accord- 
ingly, and the little tea time was 
extenidcd some three or four minutes 
longer. We really trust that the 
qieeulation answered. The youn^ 
woman, a kind of neat - handed 
Phillis in her way, had evidently 



Thb was quite a little Bosherville 
in its way --but, alas! for Bosher- 
ville and Mr. Jeremiah Kosher, the 
Le NenUre of this new Versailles; 
alas ! too, for our frigid Mr. IdtUe- 
john in the city, his little IdtUe' 
Joinmlle of last year was a losing 
speculator. All that he had ac- 
quired by Scotch buns, and Scoteh 
marmalade, and La Fayette cakes 

gie is, by the by, the b^ maker of 
a Fayette cakes in London), was 
sunk at Bosherville in lamps and 
music, lie really deserved to suc- 
ceed; he went into this speculation 
with spirit, lit up blazingly, did his 
dishes well, and spent a good deal of 
money in the little plots and par- 
terres about the place. It was at 
Bosher>'ille that we acquired the 
skill of pegging down petunias pro- 
perly. Scorn not the art. The 
nero of the Boyne, King William 
III., undertook to teach Dean Svrifb 
to cut asparagus in the Duteh way ; 
the dean was pleased with his lesson, 
and became a connoisseur in aspara- 
gus ever after. But Bosherville will 
revive ; under a new Simpson it may 
become another Vauxhal], and all the 
extinct glories of Banela^h (the fa- 
shion and rank excented) may con- 
centrate within its walls. 

With the last bell from Bosherville 
rinffing in our ears we conclude our 
Holiday Trip, in Begina, with the 
curse of Sir Charles Sedley 

" ON A COCK AT ROCUESTSR. 

" Thou cursed cock with thy perpetual 

noiie. 
May 'st thou be capon made, and lose thy 

Toice, 
Or on a dunghill mayst thou spend thy 

blood. 
And vermin prey upon thy craven brood ! 
May rivals tread thy hens before thy 

face. 
Then with redoubled courage give thee 

chase ! 
May'at tliou be punished for St. Peter's 

crime, 
And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy 
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Oh ThuwcUty, the aecond day of his 
perambulatknis about town, oar 
worthy curate went forth from his 
inn dressed as became his station in 
life, and, after extricating himself 
with some difficulty from the laby- 
rinths of the Ci^, found his limited 
knowledge of London topography 
coming gradually into play. The 
book-shops and stalls in Ilolbom 
were his only impediments, and 
those he found it impossible to pass 
without just running his eye along 
the tempting rows m ticketed vol- 
umes, and now and then taking up 
one that appeared remarkably cheap. 
This indulgence cost him ratncr dear, 
as, on his arrival in Russell Square, 
to pay his respects to CJounsellor 
Hunter (the father of his pupil), he 
was informed that that gentleman 
had not gone out more than five 
minutes, but was expected home to 
dine at six o^clock. 

It was only half-past ten. The 
weather was fine, and there were 
still more than five hours of day- 
light before him, so he manfully 
made his way back to the City, ex- 
changed his best coat and hat for 
their predecessors and resolved to 
devote the rest of the day to the re- 
plenishing of his library. 

Far and wide he lounged in that 
pursuit, through lanes, and alleys, 
and out-of-the-way courts, with that 
sort of instinct apparently inherent 
in book-hunters. While thus deeply 
engaged in a retired spot, he was 
suddenly accosted by the old college 
friend who had visited him (when on 
a fishing excursion) at Miltleld, and 
by whom he had at first guessed the 
important packet was sent in the 
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stantly caught the glance of his in- 
quiring eye, and exdaimed joen- 
krly,— 

" Yes, I am upon the book-lay as 
well as yourself That's the reason, 
of course, why yon sport that aneient 

r'men of your ciotfa. A capital 
, depend upon it" And forth- 
with he proflTered his services as 
guide to sundry obscure localities 
unlikely to be discovered br a 
stranger, but where, he averred, he 
had oftenpicked np a good haigahi. 

The oflfer was graterally ao^pted 
by Mr. Meadows, and he was conse- 
quently conducted through intricate 
" short-cuts" and by-ways from shop 
to stall till the daylight closed. 

His companion hwl hitherto been 
tadtum to a degree that must hare 
surprised him but for the nature of 
their mutual occupation in hunting 
out and examining the condition of 
books. Now, however, Mr. James 
Downer (such was the name of his 
guide) became suddenly lively and 
loquacious, and insisted upon it tiist 
his friend should take some refresh- 
ment with him at an adjoining ta- 
vern, which he described as tidy and 
respectable, though not exactly in 
the style of those at which he usoallj 
dined. 

"But,** he added, *«it would not 
do for us to go as we are to the Bed- 
ford or the Hummums,— you with 
your coat-pockets crammed ftill and 
sticking out like a pair of paniers and 
that brown paper parcel under yonr 
arm, and I witn my veiy worst sait, 
which I keep on purpose for such 
rummaging excurnons. No, no; 
you must he content to share more 
humble hxe with pie to^;^ ; hot, if 
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rels eleTttted upon high shelves round 
the walls. The lights also struck 
him as hehig unusually brilliant, 
but he had scarcely time to glance 
at them ere a handsome female, 
dressed in what he deemed the height 
of fasbidi, came trippngly forward 
from a glazed recess, and with smil- 
ing courtesy bent over a maho^jjiny 
sort of counter, while his companion 
whispered something in her ear, to 
which she replied alond, — 

" Yes, to be sure. Only you must 
gp into No. 2 for a few minutes, for 
mnt stupid fool of a ghrl has let the 
fire out/* 

•• Well, tell her to be quick," said 
Downer ; and, turning to oar curate, 
exclaimed, "This way, piy dear sirT 
and conducted him up one flight of 
narrow stidrs into a large room di- 
vided into boxes, where several small 
parties were engaged in eating, drink- 
mg, and conversation. 

••How are ye, Jim?" shouted a 
dismpttted-looking man (sitting with 
two others "over a bottle"), as they 
walked down the centre of the 
room. 

Downer hastily stepped forward 
and said a few words m a low tone, 
to which the other deferentially re- 
plied, "I really beg your pardon, 
sir ; but yon are so much alike." 

•• It is very odd," observed Downer, 
as he rejoined his guest; "the last 
thne I was here I was taken for some 
one who frequents the house. It is 
not exactly pleasant, though, to be 
familiarly ac^Mted by such a scamp- 
ish fellow." 

The last words were fretfhlly 
moken in a low tone as they took 
their seats in an opposite box. 

^^We shonld be charitable and 
not form hasty conclusions," said our 
smyle-miBded curate. "Now I look 
ISl? ^ ^^t pftrty* I Mn hiclined to 
think they ja0y have been engaged, 
hkeott,^!^^^ i^ the book wayT^ 
. ,^^ hav^ hit it exactlvr ex- 



cuse me whfle I make a short me- 
morandum." 

Now, although what occurred at 
this house relates to a dark page in 
our tale, no mystery need be pre- 
served concerning the real character 
of the place. U was one of those 
hybrid establishments, between a 
mere drinking-house and a tavern, 
in which men of all grades meet 
upon a level. There the accom- 
plished "blackleff" and the ruffian 
of the prize-ring Kept their appoint- 
ments with the youn^ noodle of for- 
tune, who, flushed with vanity at the 
deference paid to his foolish opi- 
nions while enacting the part or a 
"generous patron of the science," 
learned, by dear-bought experience, 
those lessons that lead men fVom 
"beginning as dupes to end by be- 
commg rogues." There, also, idle 
clerks, shopmen out of place, and 
other luckless, misguided youths of 
humble means, are wont to repair 
under the infatuated notion of " see- 
ing life." And of such smidler fry 
the company was chiefly composed 
when Hir. Meadows entered, as the 
hour was much too early for the 
appearance of the "nobs, swells, 
bucks, and Corinthians," and what- 
ever names beside were in those days 
given to the "Tritons of the min- 
nows," whose boisterous manners and 
conversation would have soon driven 
the good man away. As matters were, 
he immediately found "food for specu- 
lation" in his companion's remark 
oonceminff the three men opposite, 
and the kind of study to whicn they 
might be jbo particularly attached 
(having no suspicion that he equivo- 
cally referred to betting-books), and 
had almost made up his mina that 
the person who had spoken was of a 
poetic temperament when a waiter 
came to announce that their fire was 
lighted in No. 5. 

" Gro, and take possession, there's 
a cood fellow!" said Downer, "and 
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pleastuit task* that he thought but a 
tew mmntes had elapsed, when, after 
an absence of more than half an 
hour, his entertainer hurriedly en- 
tered the room with a leathern 
writiiu^-case under his arm and apo* 
logised for keeping him so long 
waiting. **But it was such a bar- 
gain I he exclaimed, throwing the 
case upon the table. " I dared not 
leave it till to-morrow. So, as it 

was close by, I iust ran out 

But here comes dinner ! You shall 
see it after and judge for yourself.** 

During their meal he again apolo- 
gised for the humble manner in 
which circumstances compelled him 
to treat his friend, and after dinner 
again hinted at the superiority of 
houses he was accustomed to fre- 
quent. 

" All is very good," replied our 
curate. "You know how plainly 
we live at Milfield, and, happily,! 
have no cravings for luxury — 

' Quid dddicatum poscit Apollinem 
VatesV 

What, indeed, should a poor preacher 
and poet desire beyond simple &re ? 
J jet the rich and the adventurous 
merchants of this City Hike those of 
Rome to whom Horace alludes) ei\joy 
the fruits of their toil according to 
their acquired tastes, and let me be 
grateful that mine are suited to my 
circumstances. Yet I am now really 
wealthy, my gjood sir, for * content- 
ment IS w^th.* My path appears 
clear for the present^ and for the 
future, 

* Precor, integrd 
Cum inente nee turpe teneotam 
Degere, oeo cithar^ ctrentem.' 

May my evening of life be tranquil 
and unblemished by aught ^at 
should make me ashamed.** 

"No fear of that!** exclaimed 
Downer, laughing. " The only 
temptation that lies in your way is 
poaching, and as you are at Hbertj 
to fish where you like, and are not 



qucntly degraded in the opbioD of 
tnose whom it was my duty to in- 
struct How could mai whom I 
deprived of their substance look up 
to me as their guide in religious 
matters? How should th^ value 
moral precepts from the hps of t 
robber?** 

" Nay, my dear sir,** exdaimed 
Downer, " you are much too severe 
upon yourself. Every body must 
have debts that thev.can*t exactly 
meet at the moment* 

"No,** continued Mr. Meadows, 
" I am not too severe. The simple 
right of mewn and tmtm is too clear 
to be mistaken by any. I took what 
belonged to another and called it 
mine, tiiough I had no fair promect 
of pa3ang the price for which alone 
it could become my property. It 
was an unjust appropriation, and, 
though I repented it at the time, I 
much fear tnat my repentance was 
too similar to that of the convicted 
felon who laments the consequeooes 
rather than the commission of his 
offence. When I look back it seems 
as though I then hoodwinked my 
mental vision by most miserable so- 
phistry, and abandoned myself to 
idle dreams engendered by vanity.** 

" How much do you owe ?** asked 
Downer, bluntly. " Perhaps I can 
manage it for you.** And the words 
were uttered with an air of such 
generous frankness and confidence as 
to induce his guest to imagine that, 
if he had need^ it, a loan of money 
would have been at his disposal 

Such unlooked-for generosity af- 
fected him not a little, and vnth a 
grateful heart and quivering lips be 
expressed his deep sense m obla- 
tion, and related how his benevolent 
diocesan had taken him bv the hand; 
and as he spake it seemed to him as 
though the countenance of his host 
underwent a change like that of one 
struffgling to repress some strong in- 
ward emotion. The effort was pain- 
ful to vritness. Mr. Meadows ba»me 
alarmed and anxiously inauired, — 
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ishment of his guest, broke out into 
a fit of boisterous laughter, and, 
throwing himself back into a chair, 
exclaimed, *' Never mind! it*sgone! 
A twinge of the toothach; that's 
all. A glass of brandy will set all 
richt.'* And he violently rang the 
bell, which was instantly answered 
by a waiter from the adjoming room, 
at whose appearance he almost 
shouted, ^*Be quick I two glasses of 
brandy." 
^ £xcuse me,*' said Mr. Meadows, 

" I never take " 

But the man was already gone, 
and Downer again rose and pac^ the 
room till his return, when, seizing 
one of the glasses, he swallowed its 
contents as though it had heea water, 
and then again laughed loudly in a 
way that perplexed his guest exceed- 
ingly, since there appeared to be no 
reason for affecting mcriment, and 
the laugh itself was forced and un- 
natural — noisy but not hearty, and 
any thing rather than joyous. 

Our curate had never before heard 
the like, and his sensations were pro- 
bably similar to those of domestic 
aniniala when, for the first time, they 
by instinct feel alarm, they know not 
why, at the roar of the distant lion 
or the hissing of the concealed ser- 
pent. In the dead of many a subse- 
quent night that laugh haunted his 
pillow, with other painful recollec- 
tions, in the semblance of a crimi- 
nal's grim, forlorn determination to 
banish thought and stifle the moans 
of a yet upbraiding conscience. 

The career of James Downer may 
be narrated m a brief space. At 
college he was considered a simple, 
inofiensive, "good-natured" fellow, 
whom the getters-up of any pleasant 
party or excursion could lUways 
make sure of at the last moment to 
complete their required number ; and 

thnm it. '^nrAA fitat ho Vinrl Vumn tn*.^^ 



taking leave of the university they 
lost si^ht of each other. 

It IS a lamentable, but too well- 
known fieict, that though all under- 
graduates are sent to keep their 
terms for the express purpose of 
study, the number of men called 
^non-readers" has always been con- 
siderable. Among them, and well 
worthy the name in his day, was 
James Downer, and consequently he 
had abundant leisure during his 
three years of residence to pick up a 
smattering of the various follies and 
frivolous, if not vicious pursuits, then 
m vogue. And with such smatter- 
ing, which he verily believed to be 
a thorough knowledge of life, he 
took possession of his moderate pa- 
trimony, and came to London, where 
his inexperience, self-confidence, and 
curiosity, led him into scenes and as- 
sociations, from a familiarity with 
which few escape untainted. What 
had been styled by his younger 
friends **gooa nature," that b an 
^asy pliabuity — the offspring^, in re- 
ality, of indolence and self-indulg- 
ence — rendered him peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the temptations besetting 
what are called ^* men about town. ' 
It was his pleasure soon to be con- 
sidered as one of these, and with 
such to tread the low and dirty paths 
in which they glory and ma^^nify 
themselves exceedingly, proclaiming 
that the knowledge of theur ways, and 
haunts, and obscure retreats, is the 
only true " knowledge of the world." 
It IS a strange delusion into which 
many of far superior talents have 
been betrayed in the outset of life by 
hilarious spirits and eacer appetite 
for novelty, to say nothing of the 
pseudo-chivalric feeling arismg from 
the consciousness of being on dan- 
gerous or forbidden ground. Some- 
what like the latter were Downer's 
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b6 moulded to tbdr own pumMes by 
the arts of th^ designing. And into 
such hands be &11, and was led in his 
downward coarse of world-know- 
ledge from the grades of '^ patron/* 
"rSU gentlemao/' "one who could 
and would/* &c., into lower and still 
lower depUis, till be was pronounced 
to be "cleaned out" among his 
quondam flatterers and intimate ai- 
sociates, and suspected generally as 
" living in Queer Street." In plain 
English, whatever knowledge of the 
world be had gained was purchased 
by the sacrifice of his pro|)erty and 
character, and the no small injury of 
his health. But, worse than all, in 
the progress of his degradation, 
which took years to accomplish, he 
had acquired habits of reckless dis- 
sipation, and, by bis conduct, ap- 
peared to have lost all sense of moral 
rectitude. 

Such was the man now entertain- 
ing our unsuspicious curate, whom 
ha had invited to what is termed a 
"flash house," with a nefarious in- 
tent ; but enough of bis original im- 
becility remained almost to unfit bim 
for the execution of his design* He 
was not a cool, strong-minded villain. 
The pkn he had devised was idl his 
own, and to be carried through with- 
out confederates. During the silent 
morning lounge he had, as be con- 
ceived, nit upon a course of action 
not likely to meet with interruption, 
or excite the suspicion of bis asso- 
ciates, for of them only had be any 
dread. Therefore he had secured the 
little private room for their dumer, 
and all would have gone on smoothly 
but for his want of self-command. 

The rigid moral code by which 
Mr. Meadows judged md condemned 
himself presented a striking contrast 
with the mode of thinking and act- 
ing long become habitual to the (alien 



right fhmi wrong. High-minded, 
fiwilififhifig rectitude commandl re- 
spect even ftom the worthlev. 
Downer*s sfknt quailed within him 
as he heard the stem self-condemna- 
tion of his guest. A g^pse of 1^- 
gone happy days broke painMly in 
upon the danness of the present, 
and, to eonoeal his emotion, he 
blurted out the unmeaning offer of 
pe^iary assistance. But when thst 
fiction d&lled forth such unmerited 
expressions of gratitude, succeeded 
by unreserved brotherly cmifidenoe, 
the sense of his own deep dcgnda- 
tion became every moment len to- 
lerable, till he feu as though ^ i«t- 
son reeled upon her throne." "Fierce 
repentance reared its sn^y erert," 
breathing the fearful words "too 
late !" and, as a sunstroke seorchiog 
his brain, came the agonising reflec- 
tion of what he mi^ht have been. 

Simple and concise as was the en- 
raters account of his release from 
difficulty and of his brightening 
prospects, it seemed plain to the 
wretched man (who, of course, took 
no account of the intervention of 
Providence) that he was indebted fix 
all to the excellence of bis character, 
so widely diflFbrent from that which 
he had wrought out for himsdf. 
Thus base envy was added to the 
bitterness of self-reproach. Still he 
had been so long accustomed to 
"seem the thing he was not" thst 
he might have avoided what he 
called "making a fool" of himself 
had it not been for the cuiate^s 
anxious looks and inquiry. Then it 
seemed as though the eyes of the 
meek man were reading the secrets 
of his dark spirit, and he retained 
but just sufficient presence of mind 
to invent the falsehood of bodily 
suffering. 

Believed by the brandy, whkh he 
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" You slionld bo careful bow you 
carry money about you in Loudon," 
observed Downer. " Thirty pounds 
and more, you say ?" 

*'NOf my ffood »ir," replied Mr. 
Meadows, smuiiig at Uie ioea of his 
being suspectod of such rustic igno- 
rance. " No ; I know better than 
that, and left them at the inn— eight 
five-poond notes, all new, part of 
those sent so delicately by has lord- 
ship." 

^* And a hundred and fifty paid 
you in advance by the counsellor ?" 

*^ No, no ; I am to have that when 
my pupil oomes to Milficld. I would 
not take it before, though Mr. Hunter 
pressed it in bis last letter." 

"You should not have refused 
it. Bemember the proverb, *• A 
bird in the band is worth two in the 
bushf" 

" Perhaps I was wrong," said the 
curate, doubtingly ; " indeed, I fear 
there was a little pride in the way ; 
but tbe sum was not necessary, as I 
bad enough by me for all purposes. 
However, I am so satisfied that it 
will be paid at the time appointed, 
that I feel no uneasiness concerning 
tl»f few bills which Christmas will 
bring against me. It is a pleasant 
fieeling that! How different from 
what X have experience ! I cannot 
be sufficiently grateM." 

" And vou send oif your furniture, 
and pay for it on Saturday morning, 
the day after to-morrow. So, after 
yoa have called again on tl^ coun- 
sellor, your business will be com- 
pleted?^' 

" Yes, all except a call or two; 
and then I shall return home di- 
rectly^ although I could remain ab- 
sent^ another week ; but living at an 
inn im expensive." 

" Very true. Well, I shall give 
yon a eall in the City to-morrow 
J*^^"^*",*^- In the meanwhile, since I 



pronoun^ the whole cheap at a 
guinea. 

** Just half r' exclaimed Downer, 
triumphantly. '* What admirable 
pens and paper, too I You used to 
write a beautiful hand, I recollect. 
Try what you can make of them." 

Our curate^s style of writing was 
very peculiar for a clergyman, being 
what IS termed '^ a fine, uree. business 
hand," acquired in the early part of 
his education, and " kept up" by 
himself carefully, under tha im- 

grcssion that it might be useAd to 
im, in the event of his ever being 
able to establish a school, and also in 
the education of his child^n. More- 
over, he was a trifle conceited on that 
point, and therefore easily induced to 
take up the pen, and write a few 
words, among which was bis usual 
signature. 

" Henry Meadows !" exclaimed 
Downer, who had watched him nar- 
rowly "How is that? You used 
to have a second name — Smith? 
Jones ? How strange that J should 
forget I But, at all events, you had 
another. Why have you dropped 
it?" 

" I have not used it for a long 
time," was the evasive rejjly made by 
our curate, for a poetic^ reason 
which he felt half ashamed to ac- 
knowledge. The fact was, that he 
had dropped his second name Brown 
by the wish of his beloved Elixa, 
during the happy, freakish days of 
court^ip. She could not bear, she 
said, to see such a name in conjunc- 
tion with his own at the bottom of 
his effusions, and perhaps felt some 
distaste to her own future probable 
designation as Mrs. Brown Meadows. 

" Had it been Green Meadows," 
she observed, "I should not have 
cared; but Brown seems to denote 
barren, withered, dried -up, sun- 
burnt^- any thing but what is de- 
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the obiectioiiable monosyllable was 
thenceforth abandoned ; and when, 
in the coarse of time, he ventured 
his volume of poems before the 
world, he congratulated himself not 
a little in the belief that his title- 
page bore a name that bid defiance to 
the punster*8 annoying ingenuity.* 

To explain all this to Downer was 
useless, and might even draw upon 
him somewhat of the ridicule he dis- 
liked ; therefore the scribbler con- 
tinued flourishing away in silence 
after his brief reply, till his host, as- 
suming an air of indifference, ob- 
served, — 

"Well ; no matter why vou left it 
off. Two names do as well as three ; 
only one doesn't like to see an old 
friend, as it were, with a new face ; 
so do just let me see you write your 
name in the old-fashioned way.*" 

"There," said Mr. Meadows, 
throwing a sheet of paper across the 
Uble. 

" Admirable !" exclaimed Downer ; 
"just the same as ever! I must 
have this autograph in the volume 
of poems you gave me. It*s well I 
did not have it Dound before, as I in- 
tend, in purple morocco. I know 
the size exactly. This quire of note- 
paper is just the thing. I won't be 
a minute. Pshaw! I can't write. 
Never mind. TU lust dash in pen- 
cil, * Presented to, &c., and put in 
the date, when you gave me the 
book at Milfield, to-morrow by day- 
light. Oh ! here's the ruler. There 
— that space mil do for me; and 
here, just under this Une, write your 
name at full length. Bah! The 
paper curls up. Fll hold it down 
with this flat ruler. There— just be- 
low it That's right." And, stand- 
ing up, he pressed his right hand 
upon the ruler, as it lay across the 
quire. 



"No, no!" gasped Dormer; "y<m 
vrill put it in the wrong place. Go 
on !" And, by a great effort, he 
ceased to tremble, and remained finn 
till the dffnatnre was completed. 
Then he slid the paper, with Uie 
ruler upon it, to his side of the 
table ; and, repuming his chair, sat 
silently looking at the Nffnatnre, 
with lus hiuids raised before nn eyo, 
as though to shade the light, but, in 
reality, to gain time for recovenBg 
self-possession. 

The unsuspecting, but, as before 
hinted, somewhat conceited, paunin 
concluded that his hand-wrihng wis 
then the subject of his host's admin- 
Uon, and, under the pleasant im- 

Sulse of that flattering delusion, in- 
ulged in a little retrospective vanity. 
"I remember," said he, " when I 
was at school, we used to hare 
prizes for writing, and there was 
only one boy whom I could not sur- 
pass. Oddly enough, too, his name 
was Henry Brown, and we used to 
write our signatures so much tXkc, 
that, but for the additional name in 
mine, we should scarcely have known 
our own. Nobody could imitate as, 
and we went on, making it more and 
more diflicult, by those sweepi^ 
strokes you are now looking at, till 
it beoune, as you see, quite a cQiioas 
aflair. We were always good friend 
^ongh. I should like to know 
where he is, and how he is dcoi^. 
We left school about the same time, 
and I understood he got a situatioQ 
in some merchant's establkhment, 
and went abroad; but, as I nerer 
heard the name of the people or 
the place, there is little probability of 
our ever meeting a^n in this world. 
Perhaps," he continued, in a more 
serious tone, — " perhaps it may be 
permitted to us to recognise each 
other in the next; at least, we are 
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renewal of old and etteomed fHend- 
ship and aoquahitaiioe, methinks Uiat 
th«e who, in their voyage through 
this IHe, have not ' put away a good 
coMcienoe,* nor 'concerning faith 

made shipwreck** But, what ia 

the matter? Why do you cover 
yonr face, and lean down so on the 
table? You seem to be again suflTer- 

"/aw, indeed r groaned Downer; 
and, before he had time for any fur- 
ther reply, the waiter abruptly en- 
tered, and, leaving the door open, 
proceeded to stir up the fire, as he 
remarked, rather than inquired, " I 
tix>i]ght you rang ." 

"Xes, bring Ae bill!" exclaimed 
Downer, roused to self-recollection 
by this well-understood hint that the 
pri?ate room was wanted for some 
better customer ; and, in a hurried 
manner, he thmst the scattered pa- 
pers into the writing-case. 

As he was thus engaged, a loud 
burst of laughter ascend^ fh>m the 
staircase, and presently the door was 
thromi open by a waiter, and four 
dashingly dressed individuals of the 
dasB oJled ''Bloods" entered the 
room. One of them apologised, in a 
gentlemanly tone, for the mtrusion ; 
Sot Downer remained witii his back 
towards than, too busily engaged, as 
it seemed, eiUier to hear or reply. 
Therefore, Mr. Meadows took upon 
himself to say, that his friend had 
been suddenly taken ill, and they 
were just about to separate. The 
stranger, who was a remarkably 
handsome, athletic man of about 
fi ve-and-twenty, hereupon exchanged 
an instantaneous glance witnhis 
companions, one of whom imme- 
diately crossed the room, as if to as- 
certain who the assiduous packer of 
? J ^^^^-caw might be. Scarcely 
had he gained his positimi, ere four 
^"^^«tranger» of the same class 
Tiiumed in, and there was a general 
boisterous salutation between the 



posing himself unnoticed, of recram- 
ming his pockets with the literary 
gleanings of the morning. 

None of his movements, however, 
were lost upon the first speaker, who 
was again about to address him, when 
a noisy hubbub arose in the passage, 
along which many nersons seemed to 
be hurrying toward the large room ; 
and, among divers strange outcries, 
one announcing " Newgate's on 
fire I" t struck the uninitiated book- 
buyer with consternation. 

" Your friend seems to have le- 
vanted," observed the athletic strang- 
er, kindly ; " but you have no cause 
for alarm." 

" Excuse me," said Mr. Meadows ; 
" I am almost a stranger in London, 
— at least in the City ; but I recollect, 
this morning, seeing 'Newgate Street* 
written up not far from my inn, and 
if Newgate really is on fire ^" 

Here he was stopped by an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter from all 
present, mingled with such charac- 
teristic ejacmations as "A regular 
yokel I" " The greenest thing I've 
Keard this many a day!" " Bravo, 
Johnny Rawl" &c. 

"R«illy, gentlemen," conamenced 
the now utterlv bewildered curate, 
** there is sometning so awful in the 
occurrence of a conflagration in this 
immense place, that I cannot com- 
prehend ^" 

" Lord love your simple soul !" 
exclaimed the first speaker ; " New-» 

gate *s no more on fire than you are ; 
ut, in the name of wonder, where 
do you. come from? and, above all, 
how came you here ? Do you know 
where you are?" 

" I have not the least idea," replied 
Mr. Meadows ; and he stated under 
what circumstances he had been in- 
troduced to the house. An incredu- 
lous look, which hovered for a mo- 
ment on the expressive countenance 
of the handsome stranger, was suc- 
ceeded by a benevolent smile, as. 
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suUime to the ridtculous there is baft 
a step. Yoa have been book- 
hunting, that*8 clear. A country 
schoolmaster, I suppose ?** 

^ Not exactly,** replied Mr. Mea- 
dows, yrith an involuntary flush of 
offended dignity at being thus rudely 
questioned. 

^ Never mind T* said the young 
man ; " we don*t want to know any 
more. You're not fit to take care of 
yourself that's certain ; so we must 
ta^e care of you ;" and, turning to- 
ward one of the party, he whispered 
a few words in his ear ; to whicn the 
other replied aloud, ** Yes, Sir 
George I" and then left the ro(Hn. 

Mr. Meadows, though no tuft- 
hunter, had ever been conscientiously 
scrupulous in rendering " honour to 
whom honour is due; uid, there- 
fore, and moreover vexed at havii^ 
evinced a sense of being annoyed b^ 
so trifling a mistake concemmg his 
profession, he begged to apologise 
for the bluntness of his last i^ly, 
and then, with his usual candour, 
would have proceeded to tell all 
about himself and his afBEurs, but for 
the return of the gentleman who had 
recently left the room, and now came 
laughing back, exclaiming, *^ Here's 
your man I Couldn't have found a 
better in all St. Giles's." 

The person thus recommended 
followed at his heels, and was imme- 
diately addressed by one of the party, 
"Ah! Conky Bob! What, you're 
out again, are ye ?" 

*^ xes, master! and all ready to 
sarve hhn out next time, as soon as I 
can get badced," said the man, who 
was a thickset, sinewy, shabbily 
dressed, dirty fellow, with a pair of 
(piigilistic) black eyes, a laige, 
shapeless nose, and a huge mouth, 
which, as he grinned, disclosed gaps 
from which sundry " ivories" had 
been dislodged in some recent con- 
flict 

"WeU, Bob," said the banmet 



"You may tnut bim«** obeerved 
Sir George to the curate; and then, 
leading him aside, he added, in a 
lower tone, as he tore a card in 
halves, ** Put this half in your podcet, 
and said it back by him when vou 
are sde at your inn; then I snail 
know all's right Good by. Mind 
what company you keep in ftitnie. 
You're in a shocldng bad nei^ibour- 
hood for sudi as you; but doii't be 
afiraid. He'll take care oiymi. 
Fhoo! i^iool No thanks! You'd 
help me out of a slough in the 
oountiT, if I was studc fast, Tm sure. 
Now, Bob 1 are you ready?" 

"Ay, ay, your himottr,'' replied 
the man; " I be a rum'un to look 
at, but a good 'un to go, as the 
butdi^ asid of his horse.** 

Thus, under the protoctkm of a 
professed boxer, our claarical hero 
was conducted through a low and 
populous district, where he witnessed 
enough to ccmvince bim that he 
could scarcely have made his way 
alone by night without molestatioii ; 
and then, by short cuts and narrow 
streets and alleys, till they suddenly, 
to his surprise, arrived at the Grifin, 
without entering any of the msm 
streets. 

There eurioeity prompted him to 
look at the portion of ca^ but m it 
contained only " Sir Gcoi^ge,'* kavtqg 
the remainder of the address on the 
other half; he kiquired of IMi the 
name of his employer. 

" Tip-top Corinthiaii,*' was the re- 
ply. "That's his ticket, and no 
mkake." 

" I should much like to know his 
name." 

"He, he! Better ax him. Due 
say he can tell." 

"Well, never mind. Give hiai 
that. He'll know what it neus- 
And take this for yourself, with my 
thanks faar your attentioii. Perhi^ 
after the walk you may like some* 
thing to diink." 



nppgniied by oertUB pltbdan ad- 
ndiers of ** the Ikney,** and waa leaAed 
with no small air of self-importance 
behind, an already half-emptied pot 
of porter. Mr. Mark Joyoe, who 
waa an ooeaaiooal better on such 
maitters, condeseendcd to pay him a 
compliinent on hia conduct in the 
ring, both as principal and *^ picker* 
ap*^ on certain recent occasions, and 
then in a careless way obeerred^ 

**I snjn^rase you are acquainted 
with the gentleman you came here 
withr 

" Why, for the matter o' that,'' 
replied Bob, " he wor introduced to 
me by a partickler fiiend, one o' the 
noba, aa we were all enjoymg on our- 
selvea together at the Fig and Band- 
box, so I sappoae he*s up to snuff 
ind a pineh over, or be wouldn't a- 
bin there sositiated among the riglar 
swells." 

^ And he knows howto handle his 
mauleys, I can tell you that,*' said 
Mr. Joyce. 

<« My eyes I Whew !" exdafimad 
and whistled Bob. ''If I had but 
a*kDowed that afore I I smell a rat. 
Bat, nerer mind, honour among 
duerea. Thinks I to myself as we 
come along, 'You are a cleaaiih 
buflt chap, and not nmch under 
eleren stun nor five foot ten.' 
ilunpli! Snug 's the word, I guesses. 
Tfaat'a why the vokel war so backward 
and ahy— afeord I should pump him 
andapbt." 

The result of this and some fur- 
ther ooaretaation on the same sub- 
ject was, that on Ckinky Bob's return 
to hoB patron he gave an exaggerated 
aeeonnt of "the shabby ^mman's" 
t*»raAiiig a bulky porter in the 
Cky and then "flooring" the beadle 
who wanted to pat hhn in "quod." 
At which all present, save the young 
™^net, laughed heartily, and he 
o««erved that he should never again 
"^'*. *<i appeanuices, adding, "So 
"^^^y quiet and inefienkive ! the 
^^U*^ "lan I AouH have sus- 
^^•.^ getting up a row in the 

dn^i^^.f^'^ ^ ^ mannero' 



they eomea to the scratch, for I've 
knowed coveys as couldn't say ^ bo I 
to a ^oose' precious ugly cuatomora 
and n^lar ^Juttons. ^, if I speaka 
my mmd, I says I thinh as he'll 
dor 

As he uttered the last words with 
an emphasis, he leered knowingly at 
the baronet, meaning to express that 
he had discovered the secret that 
" the shabby gemman" was a coun- 
try or " yokel a^nrant for the hon- 
ours of the ring. 

In the meanwlule the uno(mscious 
object of such prep<)6terous misre- 
preaentations had withdrawn to the 
solitude of his chamber for the pur- 
pose of revising, for the last time, 
the rough copy of a letter to the 
editor of the Li^ary Recorder^ to 
be left, with a volume of hia poema, 
on the following nuHming. By the 
advice of his fair counsellor Mies 
Sacharissa, it contained a plain state- 
ment of the author's isolated position 
as the sole ground on which he mi^ht 
hope to be pardoned for not having 
sent a presentation copy at the time 
of publication. " The proprietors 
will never believe you could be ig- 
norant of Uie existence of their 
work," she observed, "unless they 
have it under your own hand, and, 
of course, they cannot doubt the 
word of a clergyman. Do but con- 
vince them that the omission was 
caused by any thing rather than a 
want of respect to their opinions, and 
I have no doubt all wul be welL 
At all events, that will remove the 
only obstacle I see in m^ way, and 
you may depend upon it I wul not 
let the matter rest.'^ 

Nor did she, for immediately on 
Mr. Meadows's departure from home 
she wrote to her literary friend, 
speakinff of the poetical aspirant in 
the highest tarms as a clergyman, a 
gentleman, and a reputed most ex^ 
cellent scholar, whose attaimnenta 
had excited the admiration <^ the 
bishop, &c. 

It IS not to be sufmooed that our 
ourate had forgotten her imunctioDa 
during the two days already passed 
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able, paths into which the flatterer 
Hope still continued to beckon him. 
Now, however, his purchases were 
made, his time ¥ras his own, and, 
after writing a fair copy of the im- 
portant appeal to the critical tri- 
bunal, he retired to rest in peace 
with all the world. 

On the following morning (being 
Friday), while he was sitting in the 
coffee-room after breakfast reading 
the newspaper, his companion of the 
preceding day came to pay his pro- 
mised visit. His extreme paleness 
(for even his lips appeared parched 
and white), and the faint, hurried 
manner in which he expressed gra- 
tification at finding Mr. Meadows 
had not gone out, caused the latter 
to look anxiously at him while ob- 
serving, — 

** I tear you have again been suf- 
ferinff dunng the night.** 

** Horribly ! ** exdiumed Downer ; 
" but never mind, it's all over now. 
By the way, you must have thought 
it very odd of me to leave you so 
abruptly last night I merefy slip- 
ped out to pay the bill, but could n*t 
get downstairs for the crowd coming 
up. Such a set I they bore me along 
with them into the great room, and 
the door was so blodced up that it 
was a long while before I could effect 
my escape after prevailing, with 
difficulty, on the waiter to attend to 
me and take the money. Then I 
found you were gone, and felt very 
uneasy about you, till thev said you 
took a guide with you; but really 
you ought not to have left till my 
return, for you niMt have fallen into 
bad hands. This Londcm is a strange 
lace, and I am sadly afraid that 
iouse is falling off in respectability. 
Certainly I never witnessed such an 
uproar there before, or you may 

T Al«4>««1fl *t/«4 l«ATrA 4AlpAm «..»•« 
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'' AU*8 weU that ends well," said 
Downer, with affected gaiety. 

^ No, my dear sir,** obstfved Mr. 
Meadows, " all is not welL Toa are 
far fhmi wdl. Nay, do not attempt 
to conceal your face— no, nor smue 
in that unnatural way. You alarm 
me I Now you are positively shiver- 
ing with cold. You ou^ht not to 
have left your own fireside on sndi 
a morning as this. Come, eome, let 
me persuade you to go home and 
take medical advice.** 

''I believe I am ill!** groaned 
Downer, resting his head upon the 
tableduring the lapse of a few seconds, 
when he looked up, and, with qui- 
vering lips, continued, *•*• No dciibt 
of it; but, after what pasKd last 
night, I could not be at ease without 
calling on you^ Besides— I — I have 
some uttle business — some money to 
pay in the City — which — it is only 
a trifle, but — ah! that tooth again! 
— I dare say I shall manage it. Hs, 
ha! it seems ridiculous, ok)e8n*t it? 
But here, in this pocket-book, Tve 
a bank-note for for^ pounds, and I 
must go to the Bank of Rngiand to 
get it changed, in OTder to pay six 
pounds odd that I fiiithfally promised 
a poor fellow who wants the money. 
It s nothinff when one is wdl ; bat 
what with the draughts of air through 
the building, and the sending ooe 
from ofiice to office, it is jtui mm 

Suite an undertaking. If you knew 
beir ways, I know you would go 
for me ; but, as it is — yes — ril risk 
it. HI or well, the poor man dbaS 
not be disappointed!** 

^ I can but admire your indis- 
cretion,** said our curate, ganng with 
approbation upon ^e pale fiioe <^ 
the d€«;radcd hypocrite ; ^ but, fbr- 
tunately, I can save you £nom the 
risk!** 
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10, where the exchange was soon 
completed, and then Downer took 
leave and went his way with a de- 
gree of alertness that might have 
raised sosiacion in the mind of al- 
most any other nerson than Mr. 
Meadows, who, aner witnessing his 
departure through the ffaUery, 
robhed his hands with delist, and 
solilof^nised, ** How wonderfully does 
the mmd assist the body ! The idea 
of di8aptk>inting that poor man must 
have added much to his suffering. 
He must have a kind heart Yes, 
^ yes! and how fortunate that I had 
'■- just the amount!" 
c- So the good man commenced the 

Et third day of his metropolitan per- 
^f ambulations vrith exceeding com- 
(£«' plaeent feelings; and, having first 
^ delivered the important packet ad- 
^^ dressed to the unknown disperser of 
a^ literary fleune, he proceeded to the 
j^%- house of his publishers, where he 
l^ was politely received by an elderly 
:^» gentleman, who was tne managing 
0i* , partner. There was something re- 
fx^ markably pleasing in his manner 
3ii> during the little preliminary talk 
jie ' which usually takes place concerning 
^'^ news, and wind, and weather, and 
gj^ the state of things in general, when 
iti^ strangers meet, ere they can proceed 
fS<* to business ; but when they did arrive 
c ^ at the interesting |^int of sales and 
jf returns, the experienced bibliopole 
shook his head, lifted up his hands 
t;^ and eves, and exclaimed, in a tone 
XT like that of one uttering sounds of 
if 5 woe, " Poetry, poetry, poetry ! " 

In spite of a little larring of his 
,< rhyming organs (if there be any 
^^ such), a sense of the ludicrous was 
i: predoininant in our curate's feelings 
*• Ji: ^ ominous ejaculation; and, 
4' being prepared, by previous letters 
♦J?"* fS® 'ott^ ^or any thing except 
^®, ofl^r Of SL draft upon their 
^: ^SdS^W^^'^«»««rved,"My 
# £^- ' ^ifg^ ^®' come with any 

8^. Jo##«?.?'iih?r^m^«l emphasis on the 



are not the worst we have had to do 
with** (Mr. Meadows, not compre- 
hending that he spoke in an un- 
poetical, business-like sense, thought 
this but faint praise, indeed) ; ** but 
thev move on very, very slowly. 
Still I have some hope ; mv attention 
has been called to them lately, and 
no doubt you will feel surprised, but 
r^oi/v I have read them.*' If he had 
said he had not read them he would 
much more have surprised the im- 
initiated author. ** You look sur- 
prised ; well you may I However, so 
it is ; and you may judge what I 
think of them when I tell you I took 
a copy home to my daughters. But 
here comes a clerk with the account ; 
now you will see it all in black and 
white. Thank ye. Brown, that'll do ;** 
and, taking the paper, he looked at 
it and contmued, " Come, come ! we 
do seem to be not quite dead yet. 
Two — three — humph ! eleven — 
twenty-five — almost thirty copies 
sold since October, ten of them only 
two days ago. Hem I perhaps you 
have been stirring yourself since you 
came to town?'* 

Mr. Meadows assured him that 
such was not the case, and, after a 
little more indifferent chat, put the 
best account he had ever received of 
his volume into his pocket and went 
his way, musing upon how many 
readers the thirty copies might gain 
for him. Ten for each seemed a 
moderate calculation, and amounted 
to three hundred, many of whom 
would, of course, become purchasers 
in their turn; and, as such books 
were usually placed on the tables of 
drawing-rooms, they must frequently 
lead to mquiry respecting the author s 
merits and the expression of opinions 
which, whetherfavourable or adverse, 
were far preferable to dumb oblivion. 
It was somethings be talked about ; 
and, though the sood man did not 
apostrophise the edifices around, — 

«• DoBtlhou not feel me as I walk along V* 
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called to make final amuiffements for 
the removal of his par<£a8et (after 
having ascertained that the wacon 
was at his dispofittl), and fVimished 
matter for conversation on many a 
subsequent day when the tradesman 
was wont to affirm, ** I shouldn't 
have known the fellow if he hadn't 
pointed to the things he bought on 
the Wednesday." At the time, how- 
ever, the improvement in his cus- 
tomer's appearance merely caused 
him to assume an ,air of greater 
deference as he promised that M 
should be in readmess early on the 
following morning, after which Mr. 
Meadows meant to leave town im- 
mediately, provided that he should 
in the meanwhile be so fortunate as 
to find Counsellor Hunter at home. 
There were no omnibuses in those 
days, so, by the broker's advice, he 
mounted upon a Faddington coach, 
and, for the sum of three shillings, 
was conveyed to a point in the New 
Road, north of Russell Square, into 
which he made his way through 
brick-fields, and lines of new and 
unfinished houses, on a scide that 
caused him especial wonder at the 
great increase of building in London. 
The gentleman on whom he was 
about to call had made his onward 
wav against many difficulties by sheer 
industry and tident. Thin, active, 
and scarcely of the middle heieht, 
there was yet something about him 
that excited attention at the first 
glance. Perhaps it was chiefly the 
dark, keen, never-tranquil eye, flash- 
ing beneath thick beetling brows, 
that would have seemed ever frown- 
ing, but for the half-sarcastic smile 
upon the somewhat large but well- 
formed and expressive mouth. In 
manner he was energetic even in 
trifles, and in speech laconic to a 
degree that appeared hasty; but it 
was not so, for incessant occupation 
had taught him the value of^time, 
and he meted it out almost by 
minutes, grudgingly, when not de- 
voted to thf» dnt.ipfl of fiia nrr>fi>oai/\n 



when you would call again, so I 
wrote. There's my letter. Read it ; 
and mind, I msu^onyour oomplianoe. 
We shall then have more tmie &r 
talking. Read, now. FU write;" 
and, taking up his pen, he resumed 
his previous occupation in ailmoe for 
about ten minutes. 

Our curate, in the meanwhile, read 
a polite and very presainff invitatioa 
that he would make toe writer^! 
house his home during the remainder 
of his stay in town. 

" You will come in and go out, 
and do just as you like,** observed 
the counsellor, as he wheeled his 
chair suddenly to the fir^dde; ''I 
shall send for Charles from school 
to-morrow, you will then see what 
he is. I know what you are, 
and am satisfied in all but one par- 
ticular, and that you will, I trust, 
amend. You have been burying 
yourself. The bishop is my au- 
thority. As a clergyman, you know 
that our talents are lent to us. Tell 
me where you are staying, and where 
I shall send the carriage for you." 
Mr. Meadows* reply was not given 
with equal brevity or decision ; for, 
sooth to say, he was a little nervoui 
in consequence of the unusual and 
peremptory style of his interroeator, 
who, however, listened patient^r till 
something was said of tne speak&'s 
having intended to return home after 
sending off the goods on the morrow. 
He then exclaimed, ^* Excuse inter- 
ruption, my carriage will be at the 
door in three minutes. I know what 
a parson's week's holiday is: from 
Monday till the second Saturday. 
Attend to your other business to-day; 
and to-morrow at twelve — mind! 
not five minutes after— one of my 
people shall call if I cannot come 
myself with the carria^. The Griffin, 
you say?" and, taldng a poi, he 
Wan to write, as he oontiimed, 

" The Rev. " 

" No," said Mr. Meadows, " they 
do not know my name. TIm fact is, 

*\ytk* if Im n/v» m Amn* .w^*a 1«a«*aa ^■m^A 
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alteration made in his anrangements 
by so few words. 

The remainder of that day was 
devoted to writing home at great 
length and packing his books, and 
on the following, morning at eight 
o^clock, he repaired, by appointment, 
to Moorfields, where the wagoner 
had already arrived. Then com- 
nienced the tedious process of lifting 
in and adyusting the various pack- 
ages which he superintended with no 
small interest till nearly completed, 
when, addressing the broker after 
the manner of one about to perform 
a pleasant duty, he proposed to setUe 
his account. For this purpose he 
was conducted into a back parlour, 
where a small i>ile of one -pound 
notes and some silver lay upon the 
table. 

** Thirty-four pounds fifteen shil- 
lings,'* said he, takmg the forty-pound 
note and the bill &om his pocket- 
book, ^* I am glad to see you have 
change, as I have really not a mo- 
ment to spare." The oroker took 
Uie large note, inspected it closely, 
then held it up to the light, and 
appeared conAised. " What is the 
matter?'* inquired Mr. Meadows; 
** snrely you cannot object to such 
payment r" 

** 2^ot if it's good," replied the man, 
bluntly; '^but you must recollect 
-we're strangers, and there are so 
many forged notes about" 

" ForgSl!" exclaimed our curate, 
turning pale and sinking into a chair ; 
" how? — why? — tell me why you 
should suspect such a thing ? " 

" I don't know as it's forged," said 

the broker; "but you can't blame 

me for wishing to find out before I 

part with mv goods." 

" Ko, to be sure not ; but what is 

the best way to ascertain ?" 

." AfX. son can run to the Bank 
with It, 

;;,Seiid him dinectly, then ! " 



factory. His sudden and repeated 
recovery from acute pain recurred 
to the good man's recollection, and 
that unnatural laugh seemed again 
ringing in his ears. Then the thought 
of the immitigable severity of the 
laws against such offences, and that 
he woiud himself be called as a prin- 
cipal witness, came coldly over nim, 
with a stifling sensation. He gasped 
for breath, and, starting up, rushed 
for relief into the open an:, where 
he hastily paced to and fro in one 
of the broad walks before described, 
not unwatched by the broker, who 
ordered a man to be placed at each 
end to prevent any attempt at escape. 
The young man at length returned. 
Mr. Meadows saw him enter the shop, 
and followed, pale and tottering. He 
could not utter a word. 

" This way I this way, sir !" ex- 
claimed the broker, taking him by 
the arm; "all right I" And he hurried 
his overpowered customer again into 
the back parlour, where the poor 
gentleman exclaimed, — 

" Thank — thank God ! " hysteri- 
cally, and sank into a chair. Then, 
after the first gush of gratitude, he 
reproached hinSelf bitterly for hav- 
ing, on so slight ground, suspected 
an innocent man. 

The broker pressed him to take 
some refreshment, and apologised for 
the needless alarm he had caused, 
adding the gratuitous falsehood, " I 
never for a moment suspected youj 
sir!" 

" It would have served me right 
if you had," said Mr. Meadows, al- 
luding to his own recent breach of 
charity ; but the broker remembered 
the words, and quoted them after- 
wards as a rare specimen of rogues' 
candour. 

Their moncrjr transactions were 
soon completed ; and, when all was 
ready for the wagon's departure, the 
country driver was told by our curate. 
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and whatever else of Inggage he 
deemed needless or unseemly for his 
approaching aristocratic yisit. The 
man then received a gratuity, vrith 
a promise of more if all arrived safe 
at Milfield, and forthwith departed 
on his journey. 

It was then half- past eleven. Mr. 
Meadows had to make some little 
change in his dress, and, recollecting 
the precision of his new host, ordered 
his hill in haste, ran back to his room 
and altogether appeared much excited. 
A quarter of an nour passed. Heranc 
his bell sharply, but no one attended 
to it. Five mmutes more elapsed, — 
six — seven — eight. Then, carrying 
his own portmanteau, he descended 
to the bar-window, through which 
he saw the landlady leisurely tracing 
fibres on paper. She was, as before 
hmted, the only person in the house 
who thought well of him ; but even 
her sense of the gentleness of his 
manners was shaken, when, hurriedly 
opening the bar-door, he exdaimed, 
" My good lady, I have not a mo- 
ment to spare. Never mind par- 
ticulars, tell me the amount ! " 

" Iloity, toity, bless the man ! " she 
ejaculated; "I 8ha*n*t be a mi- 
nute." 

** I can*t spare a minute ! ** said 
the impatient guest. 

" ShaU I call a coach ?" asked the 
boots, having caught sight of what 
he deemed a sure job. 

" No !*' was the decided reply. 

" Then what's the hurry ?** asked 
the landlady, demurely. 

" What's the matter now?" in- 
quired the bluff landlord, coming in 
at the moment from marketing. 

" This gentleman wants his bill," 
replied his wife, " and Tm making 
it out as fast as I can !" 

" No, no ! " exclaimed the now 



*' Thank ye!" exdaimed the de- 
lighted curate. " There are two 
pounds ; and there — there — for the 
servants. Much obliged for your 
attentions. Grood morning, madam. 
Hark! the clock strikes; just in 
time!" and, hurrying throu^ the 
door, he made his way to the window, 
where he had left his portmanteau, 
while, as the clock was yet striking, 
a plain, but el^ant chariot enterS 
.the gateway, and, after turning in 
the yard, stopped where he was 
standmg. No one was inside. There 
were two servants on the box^ and 
one out of livery alighted. He was 
the same who had attended the 
counsellor on the preoecting ^, 
and, consequently, recognised mr. 
Meadows, whom he immediately ad- 
dressed, touching bis hat respect- 
fully:— 

"No. 10, 1 believe, sir?" 

" Yes," said our curate. 

" This is your luggage ?" inquired 
the man ; and, on receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, he handed it briskiy 
to the coachman, who stowed it in 
the boot, while the other opened the 
chariot - door, let down the steps, 
handed in his fare, shut him in 
snugly, then leaped upon the box 
with the agility of a cat, and the 
moment after away rolled the chariot, 
scarcely allowing time for its kind- 
heartea occupier to wave his hand to 
the astonished landlady. 

"Well," exclaimed Mr. Mark 
Joyce, " of all the mm customers we 
ever had in our house, that is the 
rummest! Why them horses b 
worth a couple of hundred guineas, 
and the whole set-out tip top ! Hang 
me if I can make head or tail of it !" 

" I always said he was a real gcn- 
tlenum !" observed his helpmate, not 
a little gratified at this undeniable 
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"FaxBHiySj firitoiiB, countrymen, and 
lovers, you seem to be so marvel- 
lously vrell pleased with our eflfti- 
skms on matters deep and high in an 
easy Tein, that we feel bound, in 
common gratitude, to endeavour once 
again to afford you the means 
oi wbiling a\vay a vacant hour, 
soothmgrly to the intellectual man, 
^nd, perad venture, not unprofitably. 
Moreover, we are encouraged to the 
effort by the approbation of a be- 
loved friend, testified in a manner 
worthv of those ancient days, ere 
scribbiing-craft prevailed, when con- 
genial tastes and kindred studies, 
aad tbe equal soul-felt adoration of 
the good and beautiful, endeared men 
to eacb other. lie has sent us his 
translations of several of the best 
odes of Horace, and you shall have 
tbem, gentle reader, sharp and fresh 
from, tbe mint of one of the fin^t 
minds ever yet organised. We will 
€l€Ml vrith other materials as be- 
fore. The first strain of the Ro- 
rasLVk lyre, and one of its very noblest, 
^we sliall advert unto, is that in the 
foiirt:li book of ihe odes, numbered 
tbe second. It is dedicated to lulus 
A^ntonius, the second son of Anto- 
niuM, tbe Triumvir, by Fulvia. Of 
tHis young man's melancholy fate 
»"<! fortunes, we propose to say 
soaxiething anon. But our present bu- 
?*"^ »3 with the ode itself Certainly 
*" if. ^^^^ ^ **"® ^f *^® noblest, ay, 
^'^'^ji* tniest, panegyrical criticisms 
on i^mdar, prince oflyric poets, that 
^««* gushed from mortal mind. 
t^\^ ^.^ of Daaphantes (it was ano- 
son*^ ^*o^' ^^ cousin, who was the 
« — .? Scopelinus, teste Suidas) was 
ioll^ 1?^ old fellow. He hved a 
abliM- "^ ^^ V^^y* ^^^^ * mediaeval 



E^bbot^ 
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y,** upon the subjects set forth by 
lorace in high verse, and labouring, 
moreover, on dramas and prose 
works of which, though there be 
some fhigments, we (Morgan Rat- 
tler) know nothing. But although, 
as lyrists, the one could, in his mood, 
imitate the eagle careering in fierce 
glee 
" Dowa the streams of the cloudy wind/' 

and the other preferred the gentle 
functions of the busy, yet sportive 
bee, there was much congeniality of 
feeling and sentiment between the 
men. This we gather from their 
works. Both were accomplished 
courtiers. The pan^;yrist of Au- 
gustus could well sympathise with 
the gorgeous flatterer of Uieron, the 
^tua»m.t Both, in their tastes, as in 
their associationp, were essentially 
aristocratic. They hated and es- 
chewed all communion with the 
eemmon herd of human kind. They 
loved the interchange ofhigh thoughts 
with great men ; they loved pleasure 
in its delicate form. They were fond 
to gaze upon and enjoy scenes such 
as Byron describes in his Marino 
Faliero^ and Froissart before him had 
delighted to paint, — 

*' The garlaads, the rose-odours, and the 
floirers. 

The braids, and bracelets, and tlie neck- 
h»ce, — 

An India in itself, yet dazzling not the 
eye 

Like what it circled ; — the niaify- twink- 
ling feet 

So small and sylph-like, suggesting the 
more secret symmetry. 

Of those fair forms that terminate so 

^'*^^" zedbyi^OOQle 

Indeed, the strenuous rCBsh with 

.«Kiy>lt T^Mjla*. ;iw<k11a nn<l (lilAtes iinnn 
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of all that luxurious magnificence 
and splendour which vast wealth 
alone can procure and display, too- 
ther with the earnestness wherewith 
he so frequently insists upon re- 
ceiving lai^e fees for his paneg3rrical 
efiWons, have laid him open to the 
charge of cupidity,— a charge never 
preferred against the Roman. We 
cannot believe, however, that there 
is any foundation for it; Pindar did 
not exact to hoard. His personal 
expenses must have been, unlike 
Horace's, on a larae scale. The one 
passed his easy lite between his re- 
sidence at Home and his Sabine 
farm ; Pindar, on the contrary, was 
constanUy travelling from place to 
place. The local details in which he 
indulges prove him to have been 
familiar vrith every spot of lus na-. 
tive land. Now he was at the court 
of Hieron, of Syracuse — now at that 
of Theron, of Agrigentum~now at 
this, that^ or the other city of Greece, 
making researches into the hiitory, 
tfnd traditions, and peculiar divinities 
and worship of the district, and of 
the fomily of the victor, on whom he 
was about to oonfbr renown immor- 
tal,— 

"Giving, than hundred statues, nobler 

gift, 
Tlie poet's deathless meed." 

He was entitled, then, to the highest 
reward kin^ and victors could give, 
for that which he at the same time 
felt, as should have felt the objects 
of his praise, no money or treasure 
could adequately pay. He has him- 
self explained his thoughts and feel- 
ings on this subject in the grand ode, 
the first of the Pythians, dedicated to 
this same Hieron. The scholiasts 
tell us the poet had been promised 
by the king a Ivre of gold if he 
would celebrate his triumph in a 
chariot-raoe, and the ode ap 



memory of his great deeds should 
perish, and the fruit of all his arduous 
labours be lost, he should be most 
free in his largesses; for that it was 
from the memorial tributes of the 
pen and the haip, xsyUtg mm* ^uh t g , 
that all-enduring renown alone came ; 
and he concludes his lofty strain by 
saying, that to have expenenoed good 
fortune is the first priae, that to 
ergoy a great reputation is Uie second 
victorious acquisition; but that the 
man who has lit upon and secured 
boUi, has received tiie noblest of aH 



crowns. 
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Poets in all a^ have proudly 
felt in the same spirit, and know that 
to him who holds the lyre it is alone 
granted to five the unfading laurd. 
Our own Wordsworth ^T^rAtSm^ — 

" And what lot this frail world were all 

That mortals do or suffer. 

Did DO responsive harp, no pen. 

Memorial tribute offer ? 

Yea, what were miehty Nature's self? 

H^T features could they win us, 

Unhelp*d by that poetic voice 

Which hourly spf aks within as t" 

There is, too, a strain of most 
solemn grandeur in the concludii^ 
passage of the Life cf Agricda; 
when he, who had first built up the 
everlasting monument to his son -in- 
law, states and declares, *^ Nam nmltos 
veterum velut infflorios et ignobiles 
oblivio obruit, sea Agncola narratus 
atquetraditussupersteserit.'* Horace 
hunself dwells fluently on the 
poet's powers to give the fame that 
will not pass away — nay, even to 
raise mortals to the assemblage of 

*^®«^- Digitized by i^OOgle 
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Agmiii, Horace eays, m ode ix. 
book iv.,— 

" Vixere fortes ante Agamemaona 
Muhi : led onmes illacrymabiles* 

Urgentur ignotiqne longa 
Nocte, carent quia fats aacro, 
Paulum sepnlts distat inertin 
Celata virtus. Nod ego te meis 

Cbaitis inoroatum silebo, 
Totve tuoa patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones." 

And, as to the sacredness of the 
pocVs mission, Ovid exclaims:— 
'* Est Deua in nobis, aunt et commerda 

Sedibus aeUiereis spiritus ille venit." 

And again elsewhere, — 
" At nacri rates el DivAm cure vooantur. 
Sunt etiam qui nos numen habere pu- 

Such, then, being the case, why 
should not the bard on earth seek 
for 9ome share of the honours, and 
gifts, and sacrifices, which the heathen 
bestowed upon their divinities, and 
proclaim, like Findar, his solemn 
right to it? We thmk he may with- 
out reproach. And this is especially 
true in Pindar's instance. His posi- 
tion more nearly resembled that of 
Homer than that of Horace. He wan- 
dered Greece and Sicily " thorough," 
an honoured guest ; and we may 
learn, from the eighth book of the 
Odi/ssey^ how the bard would expect 
to be received and entertained. Al« 
cinous exclaims, when about to hold 
^ a high solemnity" in honour of the 
stranger, and inviting thereto all of 
sceptred rank,— 

" Call, too, Demodoous, tbe bard divine. 
To share my banquet, whom the gods 

have blest 
With powers of song delectable, un. 

matob'd 
By any, when bis genius is once fired. 
• • • • 

And now xhe berald came, leading with 

care 
Tbe tuneful bard: dear to the Muse 



For bins ProtoiiMti in tbe midst dis- 

posed 
An argiMkt-stndded throne, tbrnstiDg it 

close 
To a Ull ooIumD, where he hung his Ijre 
Above bis heed, and taught him where 

it hung. 
He set before biro next a polish'd board, 
And basket, and a goblet fillM with wine 
For his own use, and at his own com* 

mand. 
Then all assailed at once the read j feast. 
And when nor hanger more nor thirst 

they felt. 
Then came the Muse and rousad the bard 

to sing 
Exploits of men renown'd ; it was a song 
In that day to the highest heaven ex- 

toll'd/* 
Thus we see the hard was helped 
first at the hanquet, and with the 
choicest fare. But lo! another of 
those exquisite pictures of the do- 
mestic life and manners of the an- 
cients. Ulysses, after a solemn 
courtly compliment to the Princess 
Nausicaa, takes his seat on a throne 
heside the king. 

" And now they portion'd out 

The feast to all, and charged the cpps 

with wine. 
And introducing by his hand the hard, 
Phsacia's glory, at the column's side 
The herald placed Pemodocus again. 
Then carving forth a portion from the 

loins 
Of a huge brawn, of which uneaten still 
Large part and delicate remain'd, thus 

spake 
Ulysses : ' Herald ! bear it to the bard 
For his regale, whom I will soon em- 
brace 
In spite of sorrow ; for respect is duo 
And veneration to the sacred hard 
From all mankind, for that the Muse in- ■ 

Herself his song, and lores the tuneful 

tribe.* ^ . ^ 

He ended, and the herald bore his charge 
To the old hero, who with joy received ^ 
That meed of honour at the bearers 

Then a£^^^»B§^.edT€lb8§l&~^' 
-r . _^«;i *\>a inf/nmutnal obli- 
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GrtU carpMitit tbymt per laborer 
Plurimum, circa nenot, uvidiqaa 
Tiburii riptf , opetoM ptfms 
Carmioa fiogo. 

Concin«8 majore poeta plectro 
Cassarem, quandoque tniieC ferooaa 
Per Sacrum cliyum* merita deconu 
Froode, Sicambroa : 

Quo nihil majaa meliasre tarris 
Fata donafeie, bonique diri : 
Nee dabuDt, quamria redeant in aania 
Tempora priacum. 

CoQcioea lietoaque dias, et arbia 

PnbUcoin lodum tuper iaipetralo 

Fortis Aogoati reditu, foromqiM 

Litiboa oibum. 

Turn mesB (ai quid loquor audiendum) 
Voeia accedet bona para : et, O sol 
Pulcber, O Uudaode, canam, reoepto 
Caaare feliz. 

Tuque dum procedia. To Tritnnpbe, 
Non aemel dicefflui^ lo Triompba, 
Civitaa omnia : dabimusque difia 
Tbura beoignia. 

Ta decern tauri, totidemque vacce^ 
Me tener solvet vitulua relicfa 
Matre, qui largis juveneaeit herbia 
la mea vota, 

Fronte cnrvatoa imitatua ignea 
Tertium lunie referentia ortum. 
Qua ootam duxit, nitrous Tideri* 
Cctara fulvns.*' 

And here is our fHend Theodore 
]Martin*8 translation : — 

"to lULUa ANTOXIua. 

« He that would rival Piiidar*a fane. 
On waxen wiogt doth aweep 
The empyrean ateep. 

To fall like Icarus, and with hia 
Baptise the glaaay deep. 

Like to a Mountain-streaaB, that rrara 
From bank to bank along 
When autumn raina are atroDg» 

So deep-mouth'd Pindar liAa his roico 
and poura 
Hia fierce tumultuous song. J 



by the one to the other. Alexander 
might well at the tomb of Achilles 
laud his posthumous felicity in having 
Homer to blazon forth his achieve- 
ments. And in our own day Wei- 
linffton might equally envy the exile 
of St. Helena the honest, independent, 
and imperishable tribute to his ge- 
nius and his glory from the muse of 
Beranger. One word more ere we 
b^n upon the ode. Horace, while 
deriding the attempt to imitate Pin- 
dar, asserts his own power to confer, 
as one of the undying, deathless 
renown. He tells Mgx»nas (ode ix. 
book iv.) : — 

" Ne forte credaa interitura, que 
Looge aonantem natus ad AufiUum, 
Non ante vulgataa per artea 
Verba loquor socianda cbordis. 

Non, ai priores Ma»oniua tenet 
Sedea Homerua, Pindarice latent, 
Ceisque, et Alcsei niinaces, 
Stesicborique graves Camtcne. 

Nee, ai quid olim luait Anacreon, 

Delevit »tas : spirat adbuc amor, 

Vivuntque oomniiaai calorea 

i£oliffi fidibus puell»." 

Now here is Horace's ode : — 

" AD AMTONIUM lULUM. 

" Pindarum quiaqiiia studet smulari, 
Jule, ceratia ope Dasdalea 
Nititur peooia, yitreo daturua 
Nomina ponto. 

Monte decurrens velut aronis, imbrea 
Quern auper notna aluere ripaa, 
Fervet, immensusque ruit profuudo 
Pindarua ore, ^ 

I^urea donandua Apollinari, 
8eu per aodaces nova ditbyramboa 
Verba devolvit, numfcriaque fertur 
Ltg9 aolutis : 

Seu deos regesque cantt, deorum 
Sanguinem, per quos cecidere justa 
Merle Centauri : cecidit treroendas 
Flamma Cbim aerie : 

S!va nttrkm ITIa* <l/\imi.Mk vcwInM!* 
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Or tbose Uie £l«an palm doth lift 
To beareoy for winged steed 
Or sturdj arm decreed. 

Giring than hundred statues nobler gift, 
The poet*s deathless meed ; 

OriDoamfl the youth 8natch*d from bis 
bride. 

Extols his manhood clear, 

And to tiie starry- sphere 
Extlu his golden rinnes, scattering wide 

1*be gloom of Orcus drear. 

When the Dircean swan doth climb 

Into the azure sky. 

There, poised in ether high, 
Jle conrts each gale, and floats on wing 
sublime. 

Soaring with stesdfast eye. 

I, like the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and strays 
Humming tlirough leafy ways 

By Tiber's sedgy banks, with trembling 
lips 
Fashion my toilsome hiys.* 

But thou, when, tip the sacred steep, 
C&sar, with garlands crown'd. 
Shall lead his captives bound. 

With bolder bmnd the echoing strings 
shall sweep. 
And bolder measures sound. 

Cesar, than whom a nobler son 
The Fates and HeaTen's kind pow'rs 
Ne'er gsTo this earth of ours, 

«or e'er will give, though backwards 
time should run 
To bis first golden hours. 

Thou, too, Shalt sing the jbyfol days. 

The city's festife throng. 

When Csesar, absent long, 
At length returns the Forum's silent 

Serene urom strife and wrong. 

Then, though in statelier power it lack. 
My Toice shall swell the lay. 
And sing, • Oh, glorious day, 

Ub, day thrice blest, that gives great 
C«sarback * * 

To Rome, from hostile fray !' 

• lo triurophe !' thrice the cry : 
^lotriamphei'Ioud 
Shall shout the eehoiog crowd. 



Horned like the mooo, when her pale 
light, *^ 

Which three brief days have fed. 
She trinimeth, and dispread 
On his broad brows a 8]K>t of suowy 
white, 
An else tawny red.*'* 

"We confidently submit this to our 
readers as a close and fervent trans- 
lation, and one displaying great mas- 
tery over the idiom and vocabulary 
of our language, and a fine command 
of metre and rhythm. As a matter 
of contrast, we will give a few of the 
opening lines from the versions of 
Inrancis and Townshend : — 

" He who to Pindar's height attempts to 

rise. 
Like Icarus with waxen pinion tries 
His pathless way, and from the venturous 

theme. 
Falling, shall leave to azure seas his name. 
As when a river, swoln by sudden 

showers. 
O'er its known bank from some steep 

mountain pours ; 
So in profound unmeasurable song 
The deep-mouth 'd Pindar foaming pours 

along." 

It is difficult to determine whether 
this or the following by Townshend 
(1790) be the less literal, or the 
more fiat and un-Horatian : — 

"The poet, whose too*flatteriog hopes 

aspire 
To reach the noble heat of Pindar's fire ; 
Like the famed boy, by no persuasion 

won. 
Opposes waxen pinions to the son ; 
The feeble wings dissolve in scorching 

light. 
And drop the mad adventurer from his 

flight; 
Whose rash attempts to gain forbidden 

fame 
Disgrace his fall with a more signal 



And only serve to give the sea a name." 

Bah! to give''m^^^\t^9Qg^! 
Wretched! 
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Fulvia. His elder brother Antyllus 
had been done to death bj Angns- 
tos. A strange faXahty attended the 
connexion of the gens Aatonia with 
the gens JuUa in their last repre- 
sentatives. Let us look into it a 
little. They were cqgiwte races, 
and both boasted to be indigenous 
Romans, known on the sacred soil, 
as it was said of the Dooglas, as ^ 
oak, never as the sapling — known in 
the stream, but never in the fountain* 
They were races attached to the veiy 
innermost superstitions of the ager 
Eomanus^ and the peculiar care of 
the greater gods, and the especial 
nurslings of Uie local gods of Rome. 
Others, even of the loftiest and most 
distinguished races, sudi as the 
Claudian, could be traced to the 
epoch of their arrival in the eternal 
aty; but the origin of the Julian 
and Antonian houses was referred to 
the gods. In pronouncing the fune- 
ral oration of nis aunt, Marcia, Ju- 
lius Caesar boated that, on one side, 
he was descended from the gods, to 
whom all dory is due in heaven, 
and, on the other, from kings, 
to whom all honour should be paid 
upon earth. The progenitors to 
whom he alluded were Venus md 
Ancus Marcius; but, be it under- 
stood, not the golden Aphrodite in 
conjunction with the kuig, Ancus 
Marcius ; for Caesar traced his line 
much higher than the reign of this 
fabled monarch. The Antonics 
daimed a still earlier descent. It 
was from Anton, a son of Hercules. 
Speaking of the Trhimvir, Plutarch 
(through our excellent Sir Thomas 
North) says, after commending hb 
dauntless valour, hearty liberality, 
and genial courtesy : — 



" Who itrircs to moant Pamassut' 
hill, 
And tboDoe poetic laurels bring. 
Most first scqaire due foree and 
tkill, 
Must fly with swan's or eagle's 
wing. 

Who Nature's treasures would ex- 
plore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know ; 
Must high as lof^y Newton soar. 
Must stoop as aelriog Woodward 
low. 

Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tontues, arts, arms, and history. 

Must drudge, like Selden, dajs and 
nighu. 
And in the endless labour die. 

Who travails in religious jars, 
(Truth mix'd with error, shades 
with rays,) 

Like Whiston, wanting pjx orstars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or strajs. 

But grant our hero*s bops long toil 
And comprehensire genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil, 
Yet what reward, or whatrenown ? 

Enry, innate in vulgar souls- 
Envy steps in and stops his rise 

Envy with poison'd tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in want, 

To college and old books oonjiined ; 

Instead of learn 'd, he's call'd pedant. 

Dunces ad vanced, he's left behind : 

Yet left content, a genuine Stoic he. 

Great without i>atroo, rich without South 

Sea.'^ 

With reference to this ode, Sana- 
don informs us, — 

** The emperor had been in Gaul, where 
hjs presence put a stop to the progress 
of the Sicambri, and supported the con- 
quests of Tiberius and Dnisus over the 
RhjBti and Vindelici. He was expected 
with much impatience at Kome, where a 
magnificent triumph was preparing for 
him. The return of this prince, after a 
campaign so glorious, gave occasion to 
our poet to compose four odes, in whieb 
we see that thn m**iir«f.* ^f»^ ^a j 



" But, beside all this, he had a noble 
presence, and slewed a countenance of 
one of a noble hoaae ; he bad a goodly 
thicke bearde, a broad forehead, crooked 
nose (t. tu what we now call an aq«iJio« 
nose), and there appeared auch a sauly 
looke in his countenance, as is conniaalT 
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•bew himfl«lfe aWoade btlbr* mtny peo- 
ple, ha would alwaies wears bis caseock 
girt downe low upon his hippes, with a 
great tword haDgio^ \y his side, and 
upon that, some dl.fuTOured oloake. 
Fartbermore, things that seeme intollera- 
ble in other men, as to boast commonly, 
to jeate with one or other, to drinke like 
a good fellow with every body, to sit 
with the aoaldiera when they dine, and 
to eat and drinke with them souldierlike, 
it 'w incredible what wonderful! lore it 
wan him amongst them/' 

In few, Marc Antony was bo great 
a man, and so popular with the sol- 
diery, that the only person under 
whom he could approj^iately play a 
subordinate part was JDivus «Julius. 
There was a similarity, too, in their 
career. Both were accused of ex- 
oessiye laxity of morals in iheir early 
youth, whicn, after all, was a mere 
question of plus or minus with 
tne Romans, for, as old Cobbett 
would say, one and all, without any 
exception whatsoever, tbey were 
tarreid vrith the same brush. The 
real debauchery in Ca»ar and An- 
tony was, that they both got most 
deeply into debt, and creditors, 
whenever they are clamorous, fail 
not to be abusive; and so these 
yonn^ gentlemen came to be ma- 
ligned and scandalised overmuch. 
Antonius Creticus, the father of the 
Triumvir, it is said, thrust him out 
of doors for this extravagance, and- 

" Whiatled him down the wind, 
To prey at Fortane." 

" Whereupon be left Italy and went 
into Ghreece, and there bestowed the 
most part of his time, sometimes 
in wars, and otherwhile in the studie 
of eloq[ueiice.'' His first great ex* 
nloit was aninst Aristobulus and 
tne yewBy wnen, as commander, be- 
«^:"nR .the same, he led a forlorn 

nope IHritn a!<»na1 «\«^MU» V^ntv Vl{*M^ 



forth the promotion of .^ntonins was 
rapid. Pompeius Magnus was forced 
to fly Ital^r. OsBsar prepared to par- 
sue him into Spain, and he gave 
thereupon Antomus the command of 
all the troops in Italy, Lepidus be- 
ing left in rule of the city. In the 
war diat followed, Antomus distin- 
guished himself by consummate ge- 
nerahdiip as well as dauntless daring. 
In fact, Caesar was mainly indebt^ 
to him for the successful issue of the 
campaign. At Fharsalia, ^ Antonius 
commanded the left wins of the 
army, Julius himself leading the 
right. Caesar was, after the victory, 
declared dictator, and he appointed 
Antonius master of the horse, which 
gave him sovereign sway and maater- 
dom in Rome uid Italy. Not to 
dwell upon the many services ren- 
dered Oaesar by Antony, he was 
again second in command under him 
at the stem, stand-up fight of Munda, 
where the very generals fought on 
foot in the foremost rank; Cndus 
Pompeius in front of the gallant 
patricians of his party, big with 

"The stirring memories of a thousand 
years ;** 

and Julius in front of the tenth le- 
eion, elate and strong in the recol- 
lection of a hundred victories, while 
the approjuriatc battle-cry of the 
ffentlemen was '^Pietas,** and of the 
legionaries devoted to their match- 
less chief, and caring for him, his 
race, and his fortunes only, " Venus 
Victrixl" 

So long as Julius lived to occupy 
the first place in the empire. Marc 
Antony was sure to fill the second. 
But after the dread catastrophe of 
Caesar's murder, for such it was to the 
progress and prospects of the civilised 
wond, Antonius was forced by the 
course of circumstances into a new 

«wMri4"Lr\«t *\\a diitipa nf 'whir.h. All a. 
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lade to are. Cicero and Augostiis. 
The hatred Cioero bore to Antony, 
from his youth upwards, was con« 
stant and unrelentmg, and the deeper 
and more malirnant because it was 
grounded chiefly on two thinffs, — 
the consciousness that he had in- 
jured him, and the utmost personal 
fear of this open-hearted, gallant 
individual. Cicero hated Julius 
Caesar with the like intensity, and 
Antony was the more dread and 
odious to the orator because of his 
relationship and intimate friendship 
with Caesar. We need say nothing 
of the friendship ; as to the relation- 
ship, Antonyms *^ mother was Julia, of 
the noble house and iamilie of Julius 
Caesar, who, for her yertue and chasti- 
tie, was to be compared with the no- 
blest lady of her time.** Antony was 
brought up under her. After his 
father*8 death she married Cornelius 
Lentulus, of the great patrician geM 
ComeiiiL, which includcKi in its ranks 
and in the participation of its pecu- 
liar sacred rites, tne Blasiones, Len- 
tuli, Scipiones, Cinnae, and Syllae. 
There was a prophecy on which this 
Lentulus fondly counted. It was 
that three of the Cornelian house 
should reign over Rome, Cinna and 
S^Ua had already exercised sove- 
reiim sway, Lentulus flattered him- 
self, and ¥ras led by others to hope, 
he should be the third ; and thus, it 
is said, he came to conspire against 
the republic with Catilina, Cethiegus, 
and others. Cicero, when consul, 
had him, a patrician, ex gente claaris' 
sima Comeaommy and one who had 
been himself consul, dragged into a 
noisome and loathsome ounffeon in 
the common gaol, which dunffeon 
afterwards sot the name of Tifllia- 
num, and which Sallust, an eye-wit- 
ness, described, '* Eum muniunt un- 
diaue narietes* ataue insuner camera 



wear the aspect of a murder. There 
were a hundred ways in which the 
guilty man might hare been de- 

E rived of life without subjectiDg 
im to a degree of i^ominious treat- 
ment, that proved m the end (as it 
nc^ must nave done) as impolitic, 
so far as Cioero himself was con- 
cerned, as it was barbarous and cow- 
ardly. It was an insult to the 
whole patrician body, rendered more 
stinging by the fact that it came 
from an inqmUmts civis. It was an 
insult not to be forgotten, or not to 
forgiven; and it never was. Plu- 
tarch sajTS, — **Aiid this seemeth to 
be the originall cause and beginning 
of the cruell and mortal hate An- 
tonius bare unto Cicero. For An- 
tonius self saith, that he never would 

S've him the body of his fatber-in- 
w to burie him, before his mother 
went first to entreate Cicero's wife." 
The old Greek adds, " The which, 
undoubtedly, was a flat lie: for 
Cicero denied burial to none of them 
that were executed by law." Now, 
with great respect, it does not ^>pear 
to us at all so dear. The man in 
authority who executed Ijentulua, 
under circumstances of such ^paX 
i^ominy, was quite capable of re- 
nisinff the body burial. He would 
only be consistent in this. And, al- 
though the bodies of all the con- 
spirators were given up to their 
friends for buriu, it does not at all 
follow that Antony's story may not 
be true, and that, toough the corpse 
of Lentidus was refused in the first 
instance,, it might have been after- 
wards yielded up on the interoesoon 
of Terentia, who ruled Cioero with a 
rod of iron. It is perfectly pbda 
that Cicero suspected, and not with- 
out reasbn, that Julius Cnsar, at 
least, was cognisant of, and connived 
at, the Catiline consmracv: but he 
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Coaar droTe Antony to the Romanes 
last resource — suicide. Shakspeare 
bas versified the feelings that must 
have prevailed in Augustus's heart, 
when he received the sword wet 
with his old comrade's blood. The 
ezj^rcssions are, moreover, in the 
main, true to the history, and we 
choose thexn, accordingly, as the 
pleasuit vehicle to convey the facts, 
the motive, and attendant feelings. 

" C<rsir. Oh, Antonj ! 
1 hiT6 followed thee to tbis : But we do 

lance 
Diseases in our bodies : I mast perforce 
Hare shewn to thee such a declining day. 
Or look on thine; we could not stall 

together 
In the whole world. But yet let me 

lament. 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of 

hearts. 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion m tbe front of war, 
The arm of mine own body, and the heart 
Where mine his thoughts did kindle— 

thmt our stars 
Unreeoocileable should divide 
Oar eqaalness to this." 

ACI 18 aaid in the one word, " Their 
stars were unreconcileable," and each 
was compelled to obey the influences 
of his own. But still the heart was 
susceptible of the touch of sorrow 
and remorse, though the purpose 
never could have changed. Shak- 
speare seized this. In the same 
scene, when Caesar sees the bloody 
sword, he turns round abruptly to 
Agrippa and Maecenas, and ex- 
claima^ — 

•• Look you sad, friends ? • 
The gods rebuke me, but it is a tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings I 
rrJ^^S^'PP*** An<J rtrsnge it is, 
TTiat liature must compel us to lament 
Our roost persisted deeds." 

Snl nA%«1 - •.•i» » 



but he, nevertheless, did so, and, 
moreover, caused his eldest son, An- 
tyllus, to be slain; this, doubtless, 
was for some reason of state poller. 
He had Ca^sarion removed fircmi life, 
we mean the son of Julius Csesar and 
Cleopatra, on the hint of a phUoso- 
pher, that it was bad to hAve too 
many Csssars in the world. But the 
softer feeling, the remorsefUl feeling, 
came iMEick m the ebb, with great 
force, towards the rest of Antonys 
fiEunily. Plutarch, in his life of ^- 
tony, states, — 

" Antonius left seven children by 
three wives, of the which Casar did put 
Antyllus (the eldest son he had by 
Fnlvia) to death. Octavia, his wife, 
tooke all the rest, and brought them up 
with hers, and married Cleopatra, An- 
tonius* daughter, unto King Juba, a mar* 
rellous courteous and goodly prince. 
And Antonius (tbe son of FuWia) came 
to be so great, that, next unto Agrippa, 
who was in greatest estimation about 
Ctesar, and next unto the children of 
Li?ia, which were the second in estimo. 
tion, he had the third place. Further* 
more, Octavia having had two daugh. 
ters by her first husliand, Marcellus» 
and a son also called Marcellus, Csesar 
married his daughter to that Marcellus, 
and so did adopt bim for his son. And 
Octavia also married one of her daugh. 
ters unto Agrippa. But when Marcellus 
was dead, after he had been married, 
Octavia perceiving that her brother 
Ctesar was very busie to chuse some 
one among his friends whom he trusted 
best, to make his son-in.law, she per- 
suaded him that Agrippa should marry 
his daughter (Marcellus* widow), and 
leave her own daughter. Casar first 
was contented withall, and then Agrippa ; 
and so she afterwards tooke away her 
daughter, and married her unto Anto- 
nius j and Agrippa married Julia, Cesar's 
daughter." 

This same Julia was, after Agrippa*s 
death, married to Tiberius. The An- 
tonius alluded to was that Julius 
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medetB. Angoatai had loaded him 
with ben^tfl, had raised him to the 
honooni of the consolthip and the 
priefthood, and had married him to 
his niece, Maroella; but love was 
destined to be as fatel to him as it 
had been to his father. He was 
seised with a most violent paaskm 
for the emperor's daughter, Jolia — 
the wittiest, ^e most accomplished, 
the most charming, and the most 
utteri}r proiy^ate lady of her day;— 
a passion which she returned with 
equal ardour, although it was not in 
her temperament to be constant to 
him. when Augustus's eyes were 
at length opened to the notorious de- 
baucheries of his daughter, and the 
deeply afflicted father took the place 
of we stem judge, while her other 
gallants, such as Quinctius Crispinas 
and Sempronius Gracchus, were sim- 
ply bfuusned, Julius Antonius, as the 
most guilty, was put to death. He 
was accused, in addition to the adul- 
tery, of haying conspired with Julia 
to seize the empire. Certainly a 
decree of the senate condemned him 
to die for adultery and high-treason. 
Some vrriters say he anticipated the 
execution of this sentence by suicide. 
He left one child by Marcella, a 
boy; him the emperor sent to be 
educated at the famous academy of 
Marseilles ; he died young, and with- 
out issue; and with him ended the 
male line of the thrice illustrious 
house of the Antonii, the seed of 
Hercules. Augustus was deeply to 
be pitied in all relataD|[ to his only 
child, whom he cursed m the bitter- 
ness of his heart, and never would 
f(N^ve; ordaining even in his will 
that she should not be pennitted to 
pollute the sepulchre of the Csssars. 
AproDos to love of the sort alluded 
to, which was the only love of which 
Horace knew any thing, and that in 
its mild form, we here give our 
friend's translation of the ode to 



So neat, so siBpU» as tho« art t 
AUs, alai, how oft tball lis 4*pk>n 

The altered gods and thy perfidiratbewt, 
And, new to danger, aiSTTel St the rotr 

Of billows toss'd before the blackening 
wind, 
Who now eojojeth all thy goldoi 
chtnos. 
And, foolisb.fbad, doth erer hope to find 
A warm and eager weloome ia thbe 
anas; 

Nor doth not know bow shift the white 
The fairest gales beneath the hnghteit 
skies. 
Unhappy they who» knowing not tbj 
guile. 
Bask in the sunshine of thy flaOenog 
eyes! 

My votive tablet, daly set 
Against the sacred wall, prodtiiBS 
abroad 
That I whilere my vestments dank and 
wet, 
Hung at the shrine of Ocean's mighty 
god. 

March 4, ISiS," 

We give another from the same 
hand. It is of the ode to Kesn. 
This is a charming ode, and the ver- 
sion is worthy of it Wefindallthe 
peculiar characteristics of Horaee*f 
amatory effusions. There is infinite 
grace and beauty of expresnon, and 
elaborate harmon;^ of numben, bat 
there is no genuine fervour; and, 
above all, th^ is none of that ho- 
mage of the heart— that reverential 
coi^ideration which idealiwt and al- 
most deifies the ol^ect : — 

EpodXV. 



** Nox erat, et coclo fulgebat I una sereao 

Inter minora sidera, 
Quum tu, mngnorum nomen Isesun de- 
orum, 

In verba jurabas mea, 
Arctius atque edeia prooera astringitar 
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Sm faooM 'Ct MuUa divM tottiue lioebit, 

Tibi^ae Faotoiui float : 
Nee te PjtbagoraB £dlaat aroaM reoati : 

Formaqae viocas Nirea : 
Eben, tiBMlatoa alb aoBiebia MBOtes ! 

Ast ego ▼iciaaia liaero." 

" TO NE£RA. 

"That night— let me recall to thee that 
ui^t-. 
The BOOB was iiigh, and in Ae blue 



Amid the leaser stars, riioae softly bright. 
When Iboii, the pauses of our joj 
between* 
Wi(h arms, those graceful arms, more 
tiehUj knit 
Azouod me than the irj clasps the 
oak, 
Muimar'd a vow~moc1c*d the great gods 
with it— 
A TOW wUeh, fake one, thoa hast idly 
broke: 
That while the rarined wolf ^old hoot 
tlieflooka, 
7^ flfaipmaQ*a foe^ Orion, vex tike sea. 
And aephyrs lift the UQshom ApoUo's 

So loaf shonld'at thon be fond, be 
true to me. 
Fet shan thy heart, Netera, bleed for this. 
For, if in Flaccns aught of man there 
be. 
Giro thou another joys that once were his. 
Some otber main shall soothe his psin 
for thee. 
Nor think again to Inre him to thy heart : 
The pans^ once felt, his love is past 
recall. 
And thou, more favour*d youth, whoe'er 
tboQ art, 
That reveirat now in triumph on lua 
fan. 
Though thoa be rich in land and golden 
store, 
X sage In lore, with shape form'd to 
beguile. 
Thy heart shall ache, when, this hrief 
hncy o'er, 
She seeks a naw lore— and Z calmly 

smile." 
We ha,re ekeady olwenred that. 



prune aodalium? 
Cum' quo moraotem saepe diem BMro 
Fregi, ooronatua nkentes 
MiUobathro Syrio oapUlos. 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fu^un 
Sessi, relkta non bene parmula, 
Qnum fraota virtns, et aunaoes 
Turpe solum tetigere mento. 

Sed me per hostes Mercurius eeler 
Denso parentem sustulit aefe : 
Te rarsvs in beUam leaorbeos 
Unda fretis tulit i 



Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem : 
Longaque fessum militia latus 
Depone sub lauru mea : nee 
Farce cadis tibi destinatis« 

Obliyioso Isvia Massico 
Ciboria exple : fnnde capaotbiis 
Unguenta de conchis. Qais iido 
Daproperare apio coronaa 

Curatve myi4o ? Quern Venus arbitrum 
Dicetbibandit Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dnlce roibi fnrere est amico.** 

W« tppeod the cnlv traafllatiott 
iStai has appeared worth printiBg :— 

" TO POMPEIUS VARtrS. 

*< Dear oonnde, in the days when ^tl 
and I 
With Brutus took the fields—his perils 

bore. 
Who hath restored thee freely aa of 
yore. 
To thy home-gods and loved Italian dry» 

Pompey, that wert the first my heart to 
share 1 
With whom full oft I've sped the 

lingering day, 
Quaffing bright wine, as in our tenta 
we lay. 
With Sjrian spikenard in oar glistening 
hair. 

With tbee I idiared Philippics toy «t^, 
Mj abield behind me lBft,wbic\i was 

not weH, i^ed by LjC ^ L^i.^ 

Wbett all that brave tarray was Woke, 
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Then pay to Jo?e the featts that are hia 
fee, 
And itretch at ease those war-worn 

limbs of thine 
Beneath my lanrers shade ; nor spare 
the wine 
Which I have treaaared through long 
yeara for thee. 

Fill up the alender wine-cups to the brim 
With drowsy Massic: let rich oint- 
ments flow 
From amplest conchs ! No meaaare we 
shall know. 
What ! shall we wreaths of oosy parslej 
trim. 

Or simple myrtle 1 Whom will Venus* 
send 
To rule our rerel \ Wild my draughts 

shall be 
As Thracian Bacchanala, for 'tia aweet 
to me 
To lose my wits, when I regain my 
friend. 

US. Ftb. «3, 1845." 

The ancients wore ffarlands of 
jrotes, of myrtle, of parsley, at their 
banquets. Th^ were gxiiceful or- 
naments to the brow ; and while the 
rose, most exquisite of flowers, — the 
rose, the nursling of the spring, as 
Anaicreon styles it, would 

** Nimbly and sweetly recommend itaelf 
Unto the gentle senses -" 

myrtle and parsley were considered 
to be preventatives of intoxication. 
The myrtle is again alluded to in 



another pretty little ode (xxxviiL 
lib. i.), which we remember John 
Fhilpot Curran tamed into £ii(^ ; 
but we have not got his versioD it 
hand. We will give Mr. RoMnson^t, 
which pleases us mudi. 

*' Persicos odi, puer, apparatua ; 
Displicent nexsB philyri corons : 
Mitte sectari, rose quo loconm 
Sera moretur. 

Simplici myrto nihil allaborea 
Sedulus euro : neque te ministrun 
Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub aroti 
Vitebibeatem." 

*' Boy, I hate the rain paraide 
At the Persians* banquet made ; 
Coronals displease me, twined 
With the linden's pliant rind : 
Give orer searching where the rose. 
Lingering the latest, blows. 

Strive not to add, with anxtoua dwught. 
To the simple myrtle aught : 
Mvrtle suits not ill with thee 
While attending, boy, on me ; 
Nor unbecomea thy maatttr's brow, 
Quafliug 'neath the yine-«rdi'dboufh.* 

We now turn to an ode in 
Horaoe*8 sweetest and gentlest style, 
and most harmonious numbers, the 
universal fkvourite. The ode ad* 
dressed ""To the Fountain of Bba- 
dusia.** 

" O fons Blandusiai, aplendidior Titro, 
Dulci digne mero, non aine floribus, 
Craa donaberis haedo 
Cui frons turgida comibos 



* Francis translates thus : — 

" But who the wreath unfading weares. 
Of paraley or of myrtle leatea ! 
To whom shall beauty's queen assign 
To reign the monarch of our winet" 

The worthy D.D. here altogether mistook the sense of the original. Venits in the 
text does not mean beauty's queen, but, simply, the best throw on the dice, and, 
therefore, that which declared him who threw it king of the feast, ruler of the eoaii- 
pany, convivial chairman in a word, as we would call him. The Gre^s styled this 

>-» x" ^ - > /I ... 1.: -r «v-. r *. •v- 'D.m^..^ ^..^i.,-m^»^ 
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Prinis, 0t Veoeren et ptcelia destiait, 
Fnntra : nam mlidos ioficiet tibi 
Rabro Miig^Bnie rivos 
LMci?i aobolet srregit. 

7e flagnuitU atrox bon Canioula 
If eacit taogere : tu fngus aaiabilc 
Feasts vomere taaria 
Prasbea, at paoori vago. 

Tiaa nobiliom to ^aoqua fontian : 
'Me dicente cavis impoaitam iUcam 
Saxia : unde loquacea 
Ljmpbe desiliunt tus." 

Here is the translation fh>m our 
friend's MS.:— 

" Oh, fountain of BUnduain, 
Clearer, brigbler in tbjr play, 
Fmr than crystal ~ ibou of wine 
Worthy art, and fragrant twine 
Of fairest iloieera — to-morrow thoa 
A kid ahalt hare, wbose swelling brow 
And boms just budding into life, 
Giye promise both of ]o?e and strife— 
Vain promise all ! — for in tbe spring 
And glory of his wantoning, 
His blood shall stain thy waters cool 
With many a deep ensanguined pooL 
ITiee, tbe fieiy star— tbe hot 
Breath of noonday toocbetb not. 
I'hott a grateful cool dost yield 
To tbe flocks that range a-field,*^ 
Breatbest fresbneas from thy stream 
To the labour.wearied team. 

TTiou. too, Shalt be one ere long 

Of the fountains famed in song. 
Whan I sing tbe ilex bending 

O'er tby mosses, whence, descending, 

Thj delicious waters flow, 

PrattKng ever as they go.*' 

This 18 a very charming and dose 
tnnaHMUon. Two other men have 
^'^ 'f^dewd the ode well; but 
MUier of their verwons is equal to 
* - ^t .-^^c Jo»t given. J. War- 
*^ « "r6,midetli.vemon:- 

" ^® ^MU^' ^* fir«»hingfall with purest 

■^JI^^oiHrt ! to whom the producU 

To tbee m -I?^ ^^^ of spring; 



Can ne'er inrade, thy streams tbe la- 
boar'd ox 
Hefrvsb with cooling draught. 
And glad tbe wand'ring herds. 
Thy name sbsU shine, with endless ho- 
nours graced, 
^bile on m? shell I sing the nodding oak, 
That o er thy cavern deep 
Waves his embowering bead." 

The greatest part of this transla- 
tion is very good, but Warton has 
quite lost the beautifUI and sug- 
gestive touches which complete the 
pcture, and are essential in bringing 
It properly before our mind^s eye, — 
** V ude loquacts 

Lymphae desiliunt tue." 

In the first version the hquaces is 
happily preserved; but not so the 
desiUimi. Strang to say, however, 
it is preserved m tame, loose, old 
Francis's version and so is the fo- 
quaces, too : — 
• 
" Soon sbalt thou flow a noble spring. 
While in immortal verse I sing 
The oak that spreads the rocks around. 
From whence thy babbling waters bound." 

These two features of the scene 
are stUl better bodied forth in a 
translation, otherwise middling in ex- 
ecution, and illiteral, by James Beat- 
tie (1790):— 

" As springs of old renown'd, thy name, 
Bless'd fountain ! I devote to fame ; 
Thus while I aing in deathless lays 
The verdant holm, wbose waving sprays. 
Thy sw«et retirement to defend, 
liigh o'er the moss-growu rock impend, 
Whence, prattling in loquacious play. 
Thy sprightly waters leap away.'* 

But now the second version of 
which we spoke a while ago, neither 
Beattie*s nor Franci8*s, but one made 
in 1805, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, by Sir J. Cam Hobhouse. 
It is something diffuse, but by no 
means bad :— eigitized by V^OOglC 



In Ttin ! for Yeaiu will M>t mv« — 
His yonthful blood shall liage thy ature 
wav«. 
Not PImeImm, with bi« soanaer beams. 
Can penelrale thy shade, aad fiM thy 
streams; 
Birt ever from the dof •star's heat 
The wearied herds require thy green re- 
treat. 
Let other bards their fountains sine, 
A bard shall love and edebrale thy sprag ; 

The seeret shelter of thy wood, 
And bubblingrillathat fall into thy flood." 

No poet, andent or modem, Greek, 
Roman, or English, — Homer, Vir- 
gil, or Milton, would appear to have 
a keener sense of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, or to roinele his own 
spirit more fervently yrm the spirit 
which animates creation, than the 
little fat courtier Iloraee. There is 
a relish of l^^Mrty feelingt pure of 
any thing like effort or afireetatkm 
in the mode in which he dwells upon 
the delights proper to a country 
life; and none but a true lover of 
rural scenery could have painted, 
with so firm and free a pencil, in 
few touches, the charming snatches 
of landaeapes he htm given us fire- 
quentlv in his poems. He fdt as a 
poet always, that nature rcquitesi 
with looks of love and honour, the 
pure, unselfish admiration of its wor- 
shipper — an admiration which makes 
hoMt and brain, and the whole mor- 
tal frame, thrill and tingle with a 
mysterious rapture — felt, but in no 
sort comprehended — no, no more than 
the Platonist^s music of the spheres. 
Of those calm, gentle, sweet-flowing 
descrijptions of rural scenery and ru- 
ral life, the most elaborate and, per- 
haps, idso, the most famous, is that 
forming the second of the Epodes. 
A charainff imitation of it is known 
to the ormnary reader ; we mean 
Pope's ode to "Solitude," com- 
mencing, — 

'* Happy the man whose wish and eare 
A few paternal acres bound, 
ContMi to bveaihe hw native air 
Onhieowagrwnid." 



It WM imponible, indeod, that there 
should not he a general siiilnity in 
t«fth«ili 



the treatment «f th« ibcne by two 
contemporary poets, IHing hi the 
same ooontry and having the same 
scenery, manners, customs, mode of 
life and costume (using the word in 
its wide sense), to work upon. Be- 
tween the two bards it is even as it 
would be between two painters, snc 
of whom had treated a subject in 
large, covering much canvass with 
hislabour, and the other chose after- 
wards to paint a little cabinet pictore 
on the same subject Here, althou^ 
the subject would be absolutely com- 
mon to both, for the story it tdh 
and the meaning it imparts, yet the 
treatment, the gronpin|r, the hand- 
lin£^, the eolouring, will oe diUbreBt; 
and the cabinet picture fhmi the 
hand of a consummate master will 
be a gem of a collection, as exquisite 
as if it had been composed upon 
matters springing; distinctly firom the 
artistes imagination. Thus it is re- 
marked, as a -point oi difference be* 
tween the mi^ty Mantnan, the 
master of the heroic Bonan skraia 
and the Yennsnai the nn^qpnted 
lord of the Roaum lyre, that on 
those matters whereon Virgil has 
loved to dwell and expatiate, Horace 
has been sedulously concne, whik, 
contrarywise, upon ground over 
which Virgil has passed with a 
flying foot, Horace pauses carefully 
to explore and to expound. Eaehhai^ 
too, as may be inferred firom what hai 
afaready been said, adopted the poeti- 
cal vehiek for giving uttennwe to 
his thongfats and emotioiH, whiek 
was best suited to his genins,^ Vk- 




the elaborated harmonies, and the 
circumscribed scope of shorter verses, 
with a varied rhythm. If Horace, 
then, were the second to ei^er on 
the field, he there essayed a more 
difficult aiventuve, and ene whidi 
nslhing eoold h«ve tnahki has ta 
condnct to a fbrtoBate 
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pietam to tbe ri^tonuFj eye, wboee 
lid is raised and kept fixed under ibe 
poet's magk spell. This power, too, 
be Imd to the iiill extent. Mild 
Horace was as great a word-painter 
as stem Tacitus or gloomy Sallust. 
The ode we are about to quote is as 
richly dight with pictures thai might 
soke the inspiration of a hundred 
artists, as one of the books of the 
Faery Queene, or LAUegro^ or // 
Pin»ero«a, or Shakspeare*s Venmand 
Adams, or the Itape of Luerece. 
Here it is ! 

"vita nvancK. laudes. 

" BeatM iUe, qui proeol nagotiit, 

(I't prisea gens mortaliiini) 
Paterna rura bobut exercet auis, 

Sohitna omni fonore : 
Neqae excHatiir claasico miles truci, 

Neque horret iratum mare : 
Forarnqoe vitat, et auperba civium 

Potentiorom limina. 
Ergo aot adults vitium propagine 

Altag maritat popalos : 
Aut in redocta valle mugient'mm 

Proapectat errantes greges : 
Inatilesqae falee ramos amputaos, 

Fdiciorea inserit? 
Aut presaa paria mella condit amphoris : 

Aat toodet in firm as ovea : 
Vel qomn decorom mitibus pomis caput 

Aatuomus arvis extulit, 
Ut gaudet insiti?a decerpens pyra, 

Certaatem et uvam purpurte ! 
Qua mimeretur te, Priape, et te, pater 

Sylyane, tutor finium. 
labet jacere, modo sab antiqua ilice, 

Modo in tenaci grantine. 
Labuaturaltis interim ripis aqose : 

QueruDtar in sylria aves : 
Font^que lympbis obtbrepuot rnanan- 
tibus 

Somooa qood invitet leves* 
Kx quum tooaotia annua bibcmua Jovia 

Imbrea ni?esque comparat : 
Aut trodit acres hinc et bine multa cane 

A pros in obstantes plagas, 
Aut amiie \o^\ rara tendit rotia, 

Tordia edacibus doles : 
Pividcmiqiie feporem, et adrenam laqueo 
grnem, 

•/ucuoda eaptatprffimia* 
QuttTio^TBdMinn qims amor curas habet, 
Htee inter obliriBcitur 7 



ClaudtusqM textia cratibns la^tun pectia, 

Dittenta siccet ubera : 
£t faorna dulci viua promens dolio, 

Dapea inemptas apparet : 
Non me Lucrina juverint conchylia, 

Magiave rborabus, aut scan, 
Siquos Eois intonata fluctibus 

Hiema ad boc vertat mare : 
Non Afra avis descendat in ventrem 
meum, 

Non attagen lonicns 
Jucundior, quara lecta de pinguissintfl 

Oliva rams arborum, 
Aut berba lapatbi prata aaaantja, et gravi 

Malvs salubres corpori : 
Vel agna feetiscacsa Terminalibus, 

Vel haedua ereptua lupo. 
Has inter epulas, etjuvat pastas ovea 

Videre properantes domum ! 
Videre feasos vomer um inveraum boves 

Colto trahentes languido : 
Positosque yernas, ditia examen domus, 

Circum rentdentes Lares ! 
Hac abi loquutns fceiierator Alpbins, 

Jamjam futurus ruaticua, 
Omnem releg^t * Idibua pecuniam : 

Qoaerit Calendis ponere." 

Nothing that Horace ever wrote 
is calculated to give us so kindly and 
so exalted an opinion of the man as 
this effusion, which ihe heart of 
every gentleman concurs with the 
critic in pronouncing to be sani longh 
ptdcherrima. There is a divine unc- 
tion over it; it is clothed with holi- 
ness and purity; it is quite equal, in 
its cahn, chaste fervour, to the " Cot- 
ter's Saturday Night*' of the pea- 
sant Bums ; — 

" Of him who walked in glory and in joy. 
Following bia plough along the moun- 
tain side," 

who was £Euniliar with the scenes 
even as an actor therein, and to 
whom, in his better mood, the emo- 
tions aind the feelings were heart- 
home. Oh ! it 19 more than all this 
— it is like that Grecian sky de- 
scribed by Byron,— 

<^ So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful. 
That God alone was to be seen in 

Hearep." Digitized by L^OOglC 

And yet this was written by an 
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teemed to be the most wildly blithe- 
some of reveUera, and hofmmeionem 
lepidisnmum. How exquisite, too, is 
Uie picture of domestic peace and 
conjugal fidelity, and of the cheerfbl 
labour of the peasants neat-handed 
helpmate in the humble cottage, by 
one 80 thoroughly cognisant of the 
abandoned debauchery of the Boman 
dames. How charmingly the pudica 
tmdier is made to stand forth m the 
picture in her i)rimal character as 
^the last best gift to man** by his 
Creator. 

Casta pueUcitiam eervat So saith 
Virgil ; and, by the way, the Sabine 
and Apulian women bore always 
the endearing reputation of chastity 
and fidelity. Juvenal says, in his 
sixth satin;; "intactior omni Sa- 
bina;** and he enunciates the very 
sentiment of Horace when he de- 
clares, — 

" Mtlo, 
Malo VenusiDanif quam te, Cornelia, 

mater 
Graccborum, si cum magnis rirtutibus, 

affers, 
Grande tuperoilium, et nomeras ia dote 

triumpbos**' 

Tills is taking higher ground ; but 
it is perfectly true, as in the essence 
Gibbon puts it in a chapter of his 
history. Woman is only lovable 
for any time when she is the " minis- 
ter ;** and if thb only could be, as 
most men have dreamt it at one 
time or other of their lives might be, 
who would not exclaim with Syron, 

<* Ob, that the desert were my dwell- 

ing.plaoe. 
With one fair spirit for my minitler, 
That I might all forget the human race. 
And hating no one, love but only her ! " 

But the lair spirit we cannot have 
in the soft, sweet, etherialised, mhd$' 
terial guise, and, therefore, hurra 
for the Venusinian! But, by the 
way, what a ffod-abandoned iackass 



the big quarto riffht rtxaight over 
theie! Allrightr 

*' Within the ▼suited cavern they acrived. 
The goddess and the man ; on the saae 

throne 
Ulysses sat, whence Hermes bad arisen ; 
And riands of all kinds, such at tnttain 
The life of morul man, Calypso placed 
Before him both for beverage and for 

food." 

Let us now resume, after this little 
domestic and Easter-holyday episode, 
the imperial We. We hope, reader, 
in reference to the hunting, ts 
touched on by Horace, you hive a 
reminiscence of Milton s lines in 
VAUegrOy and, having such, jwl will 
be glad to see them again bodily :— 

*' Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
From the side of some hoar bill. 
Through the hi^b wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate. 
Where the sun begins his state. 
Robed in flames and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dieht. 
While the ploughman near at band 
Whistles o er the furrow'd land. 
And the milk-maid singeth blytbe. 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the haivthom in the dale." 

In sooth, Milton, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, of our ancients, and BvTODt 
and Shelley, and Wordswortn, of 
our modems, are more essentially 
Greek than our loved Venosiaii 
bard, not that we would say the 
divine impulse for the verse was 
higher, but because they had a better 
language to deal with, and using, as 
they might, its varied powers, and 
dis^rtin^ in its magnificent expanse, 
their gemus was unfettered. Tace,for 
example, this thrice glorious opening 
of the poem on Reschttiom and Inde- 
pendence^ by Wordsworth, one of 
r^ature*s noblest worshippers : — 

** There was a roaring in the winds all 
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AU Uuogt tfatt lo?e the ton are oat of 

doors, 
Tbe skj rejoices in the momiog's birth ; 
Th« grtss It bright with raiiM&ops ; on 

the moors 
The hare is running rtces in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plasbj 

eerth 
Uniees a mist; which glittering in the 

san 
Huns with her every waj, wherever she 

doth run." 

There is nothing in all antiqaity 
more truly beautifUl than this; and 
there is, and God forfend there 
should be, nothing beautiful which 
is not true. But morning leads to 
erening through the gentle day*s de- 
cline, and there is nothing poetical 
in the sultry hour, save only in 
Kuhens* picture of his own cha- 
teau and grounds. Is not the setting 
sun more touching than the rising 
one? We think so. The one ap- 
peals to the vivid, buoyant senses, 
the other, to the tamed heart. Every 
body has felt this, even in returning 
home after a casual ride in lonesome 
places. To get back, however, to 
Horace, and connect him with our 
train of thought, it appears to us 
that there is a holy cahn about the 
description of the evening, and its 
accessorial consequences, in this ode, 
which is deliclously soothuiff. It is 
of that sort from whose genSe dura- 
tion one glance might be seized and 
embodied hy a Claude. But the 
whole might of the moral tenderness 
of evening, and its sway over the 
senses and the heart, is in the one 
fra^^moit of Sappho : — 

**e*if «Jw, ft^iig alym, 
♦•e«'r f^rt^t irauttu 

ihsU fragment so exquisitely filled 
forth m the spmt by Byron :-- 

^^' ll^®P«nif f thou briogest all good 

Hom^f«»- 

^,^ *o Uie weary, to the hungry 



Enough of this raUlmg ramhlmg. 
Now, reader, we request your atten- 
tion in the first mstance to the trans- 
ition by C. Cotton, 1681, close as 
can be, save where, occasionally, well- 
devised equivalents are used, and, 
upon the whole, excellent We can- 
not, however, too strongly insist 
upon the exquisite music which is 
flung into an English version by 
the scrupulous use of the Greek- 
derived proper names. Only look 
to the pages of Milton and Shelley ; 
take, above all, the invocation in 
Camus, by the lUtendant spirit to 
Sabrina. But now for gentle Horace's 
delicious ode in praise of a country 

" Happy's that man that is from city care 

St^quester'd, as the ancients were; 
That Kith his own ox ploughs his father's 
lands, 
Untainted with usurious bands : 
That from alarms of war in quiet sleeps ; 

Nor*s frighted with the raging deeps : 
lliat shuns litigious law, and tbe proud 
state 
Of bis more potent neighbour's gate. 
Therefore, he either is employ'd to join 

The poplar to the sprouting vine, 
Pruning luxurious branches, grafting 
some 
More boiteful oflfspring in their room ; 
Or else his sight in humble valleys feasts 
With scattered troops of lowing beasts : 
Or refined honey in fine vessels keeps ; 

Or shears his snowy tender sheep ; 
Or, when Autumnus shews hii fruitful 
head 
In the mellow fields with applescovered. 
How he delights to pluck the grafted pear 
And grapes, whose cheeks do purple 
wear! 
Of which to thee, Priapus. tithes abound, 

And Sylvan, patron of his ground. 
Now, where the aged oak his green 
arms spreads. 
He lies, now in the flowery meads : 
Whilst through their deep-worn banks 
the murmuring floods 
Do glide, and birds chant in the woods; 
And bubbling fountains, flowinfg aireams, 
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Who hmi wilh meb 4if#rsi6iit would 

remove 

All the naligDant cares of lo7e \ 

But, if to theM be bare a modest spouse 

1 o nurse bis children, keep his bouse. 

Such as the Sabine women, or the tann'd 

Wife of the painful Apulian, 
To make a good fire of dry wood, when 
corae 
From his bard labour weary home ; 
The wanton cattle in their booths to tie, 
Stripping their straddling adders dry, 
Drawing tbe must from forth the cleanly 
Tata 
To wash down tbetr unpurchased oatas ; 
Mullet or thorabttck cannot please me 

aoore, 
Nor oysters from tbe Lucrioe shore, 
When by an eastern tempest they are 
tossM 
Into the sea, that sweeps thin coast. 
Tbe turkey fair of Afric shall not come 

Within the confines of my womb: 
As olives from tbe fruitfull'st branches got, 

Ionian snipes so sweet are not ; 
Or sorrel growing in the meadow ground. 

Or mallows for tbe body sound ; 
ITie lamb kill'd for the Terminalia, 

Or kid redeem*d from tbe wolf's prey. 
Whilst thus we feed, what joy 'tis to 
behold 
Tlie pastured sheep baste to their fold ! 
And tbe o'er-wearied ox with drooping 
neck to come, 
Haling the inverted culture home ; 
And swarms of servants from their labour 
quit. 
About tbe shining fire sit.' 
Thus when tbe usurper Alpbius had said. 

Now uurposing this life to lead, 
I' tbe Ides call'd in his money -, but for 
gain 
r Ui' Kalends put it forth again." 

TVe now present our friend's trans- 
lation, something more free, being 
cast in the more modem mould of 
yersiiied expression : — 

" Happv the man in busy schemes un- 

skflFd, 

Who, living simply like our sires of 

yore. 

Tills the few acres which bis father tiird. 

Witbont a thouprbt of K&in or solden 



The tender TtM-aftoota budding iato Uh, 

He with tbe stately poplar or doth wed, 

Lopping the fraitleas branebea with his 

kniie. 
And graftbg shoots of praoabe in their 
stead; 

Or in some valley up among the bills 
Watches hi« wanderiBg herds of lowing 
kine ; 
Or fragrant jars with liquid hooey fills 
Or shears his silly sheep* in suonj 
shine ; 

Or when ripe autumn o'er tbeamiling land 
Lifts up bis head with mellow apples 
crown*d. 
Joyful he plucks the pears that erst his 
band 
Graff'd on tbe stem they're weighing 
to tbe ground. 

Plucks crapes in noble closters purple- 
dyed, 
A gift for thee, Priapus, and for thee. 
Father Sylvanns, where thou deal presdc 
Warding his bounds beneath thy sacrtd 
tree. 

Now he nay stretch his eareleas Ksbs 
to rest, 
Where some old ilex spreads his sa- 
cred roof; 
Now in tbe sunshine Ue, aa likes hina beat. 
On grassy turf of close and spoogy 
woof 

And streams the while glide on with 
murmurs slow. 
And birds are singing 'mong^ the 
thickets deep. 
And fountains babble, sparkling as they 
flow. 
And with their noise invito to genik 
aleep. 

But when grim winlar coomb, and 'o*er 
his grounds 
Scatters its biting snows with angryroar. 
He takes the fiefd and with a cry of 
hounds 
Hnnfs d«wn hito the toils the I 
boar. 

Or sedcs the thrush, poor starrelii^, to 
ensnare 
la filmy net wkh bait delusive slQs«d, 
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Bat if acbasteMul bloomiiig wife, beside, 
Hiscfaeerfal home with twe«t young 
blossom* fUU, 
Like some stoat Sabine, or the sunbornt 
bride 
or tbe litbe psMaai of th« Apulian 
failla,.. 

That piles the hearth with legs well dried 

and old. 

Against the coining of her weaned lord. 

And, when the lowing cattle seek the fold , 

Drains their i^TI udders of the millcy 

hord; 

And brioging forth from bar welKtended 
store 
Ajar of wine, the riatage of the year. 
Spreads an aBpnrchased feast-^eh, then, 
not mora 
Should rarest Luciine ojsters give me 
cheer ; 

Or the rich turbot, or the dainty char. 
If ever to oar ba;^s the wintry blast 

Should drif e tbem in its fury from afar ; 
Nor were to me a wekomer repeat 

The Afric hen or the Ionic snipe, 
Than <^iTea newly gather'd from the 
tree. 
That hangs abiuad its ehtaters rich and 
ripe. 
Or sorrel that doth love the pleasant lea. 

And mallows wholesome for the body's 
need. 
Or lamb foredoomed, npon some festal 
day, 
10 offering (o tiM ffoardiaa gods to bleed. 
Or Iddling whidi the wolf hath mark'd 
for prey. 

What joj amidst soob feasts to see the 
sheep 
Full of tii« past ore, htmying home, 
wards come. 
To see the wearied oxen, as they creep, 
'^'•gS'^K tk« ap.tiim'd ploagh^hare 
slowly home ! 

Or, Tin%ed around his bright and blazing 
hearth. 
To see the hinds, a house's surest 
wealth, 
Be^le the evening with their simple 
mirth. 
And all tbe cheer/iilness of rosy health. 

Thos spale the miser Aipbiua ; and, boot 
l^poo a counbT iifo» ^I'd in amain 



" Natis in usum IstitisB scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracam est ; tollUe barbarum, 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rizis. 

Vino et lucemis Medus acinaoes 
Immane quantom diserepat : impinm 
Lenite clamorem, sodales, 
Et cubito remanete presso. 

Viiltis seven me qvoqie s«oMre 
Partem Falerni ? Dicat Opunda 
Frater Megillae, quo beatiis 
Vulnere, qua pereat sagitta. 

Cessat Tolimtas ? non alia bibam 
Mereede. Qua te cuiqve domat Veiras, 
Non erubeseeadia admrit 
IgBibos, iagettuoque semper 

Amore peccas : quicquid habes, age. 
Depone tutis auribus* Ah miser. 
Quanta laborabas in Charybdt^ 
Digne, puer, meliore flamma. 

Quse saga, quis te solrere Thessalis 
Magus yenen is, quis potent deusl 
Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegasus ezpediet Chimer&/' 

We art not satiiified wHh any 
serioiu attempt at a translation of 
this ; 90 none do we quote. But 90 
a matter of curiosity we will give 
you an imitation by Professor Person 
(1802), which clearljr exhibits the 
coarse, vulgar, nasty mind of Uie man. 
The portrait of tnis most undas- 
sieaUy-iBtnded dasiical mtchanic 
hangs Q^ still in tlM eider-edlars, 
where, n%htlj^, the congenial fames 
of reeking gm and b^r, and the 
»wrr« ef toteoco^pipes mooni 1^ to 
salute it 

" Fie, friends, were glasses made for 

fighting* 
And not your hearts and heads to lighten 1 
Quit, Quit, for shame, the savage fashion. 
Nor fail in such a mighty passion. 

'.Pistols and balls for six ! ' what sport ! 
How distant from ' Fresh lights and port !' 
Get rid of this ungodly rancour. 
And bring your elbows to an anchor. 

Why , though your atuff is plaguy heady, 
III try to boUi one bumper steiady. 
Let Ned but say what wench'a eyes ^ 

Gave him the wound, of which be dies. ^ 

You won't? then, damme if I drink ! 
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A SPRING CAROL. 

Thx 8priiig*8 free sunshine Meth 

Like Mun npon the heart ; 
And care and ftar, dull shadows I 

Are hastening to depart. 
Oh I time of resurrection 

From sadness unto hliss ; 
From death, decay, and silence, 

To loyeliness like this. 
Oh! season of rejoicing. 

That fiUs my heart and hrain 
With visions such as never, 

Methought, should come again. 
Oh ! hlessed time, renewing 

The light that childhood wore ; 
Till thought, and hone, and feeling, 

Grow earnest as or yore ! 

Though jouth has faded from me, 

Perchance before its time, 
Like a flower, pale and blightedi 

Amid its gayest prime ; 
Though now X value lightly 

The noisy joys of life. 
And deem its vain ambition 

A mad and useless strife. 
Thank GodI the fount of feding 

Hath deep, ezhaustless springs, 
And the love once poured so fiiely . 

On frail and worldly things, 
Is now more fireely given 

To the blossoms of the sod. 
So the trees, whose leafy brandies 

Are whispering of God. 

The young green lime bends o*er me, 

Tto>ugn Its bouffhs the sunbeams pasS| 
Making here and there bright islands 

*Midthe shadows on the grass. 
The butterfly is wending 

Its way from flower to flower. 
Like a freed and happy spirit — 
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CliDgB round the tails of green ; 
And aU is fair and joyM 

Asif wmter hadnot bem! 
Far off, the furze is blooming, 

With spaces, far and near, 
Of laiwn, where now are straying 

Large herds of graceful deer; 
And turfy pathways wending 

Through sunshine and thnragh shade, 
And woMted hois enfolding 

This lovely forest glade. 

I turn, and see the fruit-trees 

With blossoms pink and idute. 
Like gems of Eastern story 

In the gardens of delight ; 
And strewn like &iry fitvours 

Are flowers of every hue 
Amonff the grasses shminff, 

Re^ yellow, white and mue. 
The pines, so tall and regal, 

Their shadowy branches wave, 
like plutne-erowBod pilkrws standing 

Round a nuphty monaiidi*s grave. 
Less sorrowftu than statdy 

Those dark nnbcMding trees 
Give out a silv*ry muimur 

To the gentle evening bneeie. 

In this season of li&*s triumph 

M«i*s spirit hath a share, 
It can see the grave uncioaing, 

Yet feel all ends not there. 
It smiles to see the conquest 

Of beauty o*er decay. 
With the merry lark up-sovJQg 

It gleets Uie dawning day. 
Not vainly by such gliBniws 

The ^t*s heart is stirred, 
These sights and sounds not vainly 

By him are seen and heard. 
All fears that crowded o'er him, 

Like clouds asunder roU, 
Spring's hope and joyful promiie 

Sin& dee|^ into his soul. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OP ARTS, ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS. 



Fbw institutions have been more vi- 
ruieiitly sad perseveringly abused 
thsnthe Koy sf Acadrany of Arts in 
thii coontry. The meinbers (eour- 
toOMly and graiAkally, and with 
a fflincang pettiness of allusion to 
the Oriental tak of the schoolboy), 
called the Forty Thieyes, were 
^^ceuaed by their opponents, not 
osly as monopolists of fiuue, but 
nawK^lists of pelf. Hiey were 
sud to divide annually amon&;st 
thcmsdyes large sums of nnmey, the 
Foceeds of the eathibition, to which 
others as well as themselyes eontri- 
huted; and to enjoy divers other 
great gains and profite, from sources 
unknown to the community. The 
Attdemy, very properly, did not 
condescend to r^y, not from want 
of power— for it has two pens, at 
least, at its service of the rarest ex- 
cellence (those, it will be seen at an 
instant's glance, are the pens of the 
Preadent and Mr. Eastlake), but 
iiomajnst sense of dignity. They felt 
that the charges preferred by many 
of their antagoiiists were unworthy of 
serious refutation. At hist, ia eon- 
«?nenee of certain legal prooeed- 
JBgs, the real state of things crept 
into light, and bore with it the tri- 
tunphant exposition and explanation 
of the Royai Academy. When the 
locality was changed, and the acade- 
Jniaans were placeci in their new 
establishment at Trafalgar Square, 
they were assessed to the poor-rate 
of the parish of St. Martin*8-in-the 
I'ieMs, as the oc^ipierB of certain 
^xh&ition- rooms. They ^pealed 
against the rate to the Middlesex 
Qoaiter Seasons. The appeal was 
^smisscd, and the rate confirmed, 
sQhiect to the opiaion of the Court of 
Qio^'s BaMdi, on a case stated. 
This case came before Denman, C. J. 
^'lUiMBs, Cokridge, and Wightman, 



cottOGil, and members of the Royal 
Aoadtmy of Arta were rated to the relief 
of the poor, as the oocupiert of the ex- 
hihition-roona in the Royal Academy. 
The society, which consists of forty mem. 
bers, called academicians, and is not a 
corporation, nor baa any charter or letters- 
patent, was constituted by George III., 
in 1768, for the purpose of promoting 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. The academicians are ap- 
pointed hj the sovereign, and all tte 
officers of the society are either ao ap- 
pointed, or are elected by the society, 
subject to the approbadon of the sove- 
reign. 

"The council consists of eight acade- 
micians and the presidentt who have the 
manogement of the society's affairs, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the sovereign. 

*• The meetings of the society were 
formerly held in part of the royal palace 
of Somerset House ; aAerwards, Wil- 
liam IV. appropriated to their use oer- 
tain apartments in a building the pro- 
perty of the crown, in Trafalgar Square. 

** On the premises rated there is an 
aoBttal exhibition of pictures, which all 
persons are admitted to view on pay- 
ment of one shilling each. The re- 
ceipts, after defraying tbe expenses of 
the exhibition, are applied to tbe pay- 
ment of lecturers, of books, &c. for stu- 
dents, and of pensions to distressed 
artists. 

** The accounts of the society are 
finally submitted to tbe keeper of the 
privy-purse. Any person of good cha- 
racter and capacity nay become e stu- 
dent. 

« At the eonunenc^ment of tbe society, 
the king supplied the deficiency in the 
funds of the society out of bis privy- 
purse; but the society at present has 
money in tbe funds applicable to the 

Surposes of tbe society. The society 
as no lease or certain term of holding, 
bat tbe crown at any time may resume 
possession. 

" All artists of merit are permitted to ^ 
exhibit such of their works as are ap-^ 

prored of by tbe Academy at the annual 
t.:!.:^: in j .i_: ^— 
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•' Heidf thftt as the appellaiitf bad no 
beneficial occopation in toe ahape of ac- 
tual reaidenoe on the preniiaea aasesaed, 
and no beneficial occupation at all apart 
from the pnrpoaea of the inatitution ; the/ 
were merely tbe agents of the crown for 
furthering the public purposes for which 
the crown property was emplojed, and 
were not rateable. ' 

As we deem it advisable to go a 
little more into detail recourse shall 
be had to the body of the report, 
which is, we presimie, uJikDown to 
almost idl persons, excepting those 
belonging to the legal profession : — 

*' Since the establishment of the to- 
cietj another order of members, called 
associates, has been instituted, who are 
selected hy tbe academicians ftom exhib- 
itors in the annual exhibition. Vacancies 
in the bodr of tbe academicians are 
always filled up from the associates, but 
until so elected they have no voice or 
control in the management of tbe Royal 
Academy. 

'< An annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculptures, and designs, in which all ar* 
tists of merit are permitted to exhibit 
saeh of their works as are approved by 
the Academy, takes place upon the pre- 
mises, snd continues open to the public 
for six weeks, or more, if deemed exoe- 
dient. Persons admitted to view this 
exhibition are charged by the society the 
sum of one shilling each for their admis- 
sion, which payments produce an annual 
gross income, amounting on the average 
to 5000i. including the sale of catalogues 
of the said works of art. 

" There is a library formed by tbe ao« 
ciety to which all members and students 
have access under certain regulations. 
The library is distinct from the exhibi- 
tion.rooms. An annual dinner of the 
members of the society takes place in the 
great room of the Academy previous to 
the opening of the exhibition, invitations 
to which are issued by the president and 
council to persons in elevated situations, 
of high rank, distinguished talents, or 
known patrons of the arts, who attend as 
guests on these occasions. The funds of 
the Royal Academy arise from the pro- 



of one or more trmrelling students, and 
of servants and occaaional attendance." 

The secretary recetves a salary of 
I50i. a-year; die keeper 1602. with 
apartments ; tbe treasurer 1002. ; 
the librarian 602; the proCesson of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, per- 
spectiye, and anatomy, 602. each. 
We have already spoken of the 
council. The arranging committee, 
or, as it is styled b^ uie ^ outstden,** 
the hanging committee, who prende 
oyer the arrangement and hanging 
up of the inctures for exhibition, sre 
paid each two guineas a- day for 
their attendance. Tlie visitors of 
the schools receive one gumea (or 
each time of attending, and are fined 
one guinea for each case of absence. 
The report further states, — 

" The principal object of the establish' 
ment, and one of toe heaviest cbsrgei 
upon its funds, im the maintenance of 
schools for the instruction of stndeotk 
These are numeroua. Any persoo who 
presents himself with testimonials of 
moral character, and whose capacity has 
been shewn to the satisfaction of the 
council, is accepted as m student, asd 
becomes entitled to study daily hi ths 
Academy, and for that purpose to bsre 
access to modds, paintinn, sculptures, 
books, &c. and to receive the inatructioBS 
or advice of the visitors appointed kt 
each achool, to attend the lectures of the 
professors, and to enjoy all other prifi- 
figes of students for ten years. For 
these advantages no payment whatsoeTcr 
is made by any student or by any one oa 
his behalf, but the same are wholly gn- 
tttitous. An annual distribution of 
prizes among the atudents is made bj, 
and at the expense of, the Academy, and 
one of those who has obtained tbe highest 
prizes is entitled at the same expense 
hhat is to say, at the expense m tbe 
Academy) to puraue his studies on tbe 
Continent for Uiree years." 

The pennons granted vary finom 
502. to 1052. a-y;ear. They are grant- 
able to academicians, assodat^and 
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■••nt*, Um one appropmt«d to tiM ttudj 
of tlfte best remaiiit of ancient aculptoro, 
the othor to tbe studjof Kving modeU." 

Xhe honn of study in the schools 
are thus determined : — 

" The tcbooU aball be open e^eiy day 
{exerting on Sundaya ana tbe timea of 
vaeation) ; the Antique from ten o'clock 
in tlia morning until three in tbe after- 
noon, and botb scbooU abull be open in 
ibe erening for two boura, via. from fire 
o'eloclr to seven in tbe enmrner, and from 
six to eight in winter."* 

There is a rule with reference to 
tl&e school in which studies are made 
fWMQ the living figure, at which the 
reader can scarcel]^ forbear to smile. 
Tbe Empress Livia saw no more in 
m naked man than a statue. The 
^rave academicians seem to think a 
youngster would see a great deal 
more in the living model of the fe- 
male figure, ripe and real, for they 
declare, that *^none but members of 
tlie Academy, or students of the 
ms hool , shall be admitted when the 
female model is sitting; nor shall 
suiy student under twenty years of 
ss^ (nnless he be married) be al- 
lowed to study fh>m that model.'* 

T o excite the emulation of the 

students, two silver medals, the first 

aecompanied by the lectures of Pro- 

ienors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, are 

^ren lor the best copies made in the 

acliool of paintmg. Every other 

year, moreover, gold medals, with 

Uie discourses of the presidents. Sir 

jMbaa Reynolds and West, are 

^ven for the best historical picture 

m oil-colourB, being an original com- 

I>o«tioii, consisting of not less than 

^!?^^^J fi>r the best model of 

«a liistorical bas-relief or alto-relief, 

^,^^«« of not less than three 

3^^1I^^^^ftragroup in the round 

or mQrJ^*^'<«^»^^ consisting of one 

"'-- — elevation and sec- 

reet 

>feet one 



ornao«*riT'^<«^"®» consisting of 
*«>n on ?Sl »n elevation and 
twoincl|**Wt of V^ver three 
inch aM ^* half bv two feet 



the life; for the best drawings of an 
antique %ure or group ; for the best 
models ofan antique figure or pronp, 
all done in the Academy; and for the 
best accurate figured drawings of 
some noted builmng in London, or 
within ten miles thereof, done from 
actual measurements, carefblly finish- 
ed and washed, and attested to be 
their own i>erformance by any one of 
the academicians, or any other artist 
of reputation resident in London. 
The students who obtain these prizes 
are, moreover, presented with the 
lectures of Professors Barry, Oijie, 
and Fuseli, handsomely bound, with 
an inscription stating them to be 
a prize conferred by the Royal 
Academy. In the intermediate years 
five silver medals are given for the 
best drawinffs and models of a figure 
from the life; for the best drawings 
and models of a statue or group ; and 
one for the best drawing of architec- 
ture, being a copy of some noted 
building. 

'*Tbe Ro^al Academy will, in timea 
of peace, enable a student from amon|^ 
tboee wbo bave obtained gold medals to < 
parsoe bis studies on tbe Continent for 
the term of tbree years. He sball be 
elected from eacb of the daasea, painN 
ing, sculpture, and arcbitectnre, in rota- 
tion, and sball be allowed a certain 
sum for his journey and return, and an 
annual gprant for bis expenditure, as 
agreed on." 

Perhaps what has been now stated 
will ^erve to throw out sufficient and 
satisfactory hints as to the character 
and constitution of the society, and 
we vrill next proceed to say a word 
or two on its hbtory. To enable us 
to do this we shall have recourse to 
a laborious work, by John Fye, land- 
scape engraver, and published in the 
current year by Longman and Co. It 
appears that, previous to the form- 
ation of a Royal Academy of Arts, 
there were two institutions in being, 
— one, The Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, m the Strand; 
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rectors from Tear to year; and acaae 
was submitted to the attoroey-geDo* 
ral, William De Grey, upon whidi 
he ^ve, in our mind, an erroneous 
opinion. This was dated August 3d, 
1768. The multitude constituting 
the general assembly acted upon this 
opinion, and sixteen oi the twenty- 
four old directors were turned out 

" Thu»," Bsys Mr. P/e, " the fattl 
blow to thtt oppresuve power of which 
the Incorporated Society bud soloogcom. 
plained was at length stmck ; but the 
victors had scarcely time ID rejoice ere it 
began to rise in another shape from with- 
out, not in the form of a separate exhibi- 
tion made by the ez-dtrectors of their 
own works alone in fair competition^ bat 
bj- one of those directors having mad^ 
such represeatatioi&s to the king of the 
causes of the society's dissensions as ob. 
tained for themseWes the exclusive ad- 
vantages of royal favour. The nominal 
HoyaT Academy, to establish which the 
-private academy in St. Martin's Lane 
had been sacrificed, was eonsequently 
destined to be remodelled. On the lOth 
of November the eight old directors re. 
tained by the society in oflke (sixteen 
having been ejected^ of which (t. «. of 
those re-elected) Mr. West was one, 
sent in their resigoations and oo-operated 
with the sixteen who had been ejected, 
and thus arose the Royal Academy of 
Arts of London, affording, in the dream- 
stances attendant upon its oiigin, re* 
markable evidence or the precariousness 
of the existence of societies, and even of 
corporate bodies, as the following nam- 
tive will ahew. The talenU of Mr. West 
had begun about 17(i5 to call /orth, 
aaiongst some of the wealthy and power* 
ful, indioatians favourable to the suceeas 
of his professional career. Pr. Drum- 
mond, archbishop of York, honoured 
him with his friendship, and set on foot 
a scheme for raising 9000 guineas by 
subscription, with the view of enabling 
the young artist to abandon portrait in 
favour or historical painting; but the 
project finled. The coldness with which 
It was received induced his grace to eon- 
dode, thatnnleas the king conid be en* 



"The artiat tsok with him to the pa. 
laee a picture which he bad eiecitsd £» 
the archbishop, and raeeived bis aiaiea. 
ty*s conunanos to paint Uie 'Departure 
of Regulus from Roose.' Mr. West 
happened to wait on his OMJes^ wkh 
the sketch of his picture at the time the 
newspapers vrere notidogthe diasensioas 
of the Incorporated Society. Hiamajestv 
inquired the cause of t£e schism, and 
remarked, on Mr. West's r^ly, that he 
would gladly patronise any assodatioo 
that might l>e found better calcnktad to 
improve the arte. Mr, Weat, on return- 
ing from the palace, communicated to 
Chambers and Moser the important fact 
with which he was charged, and, anon 
conferring on the subjeeC with w. 
Coles, it was agreed that the fbor abonU 
eonatitute themaelvea a onwrntttee of the 
dissenting artists to draw up the plan of 
an academy. His flMieaty took grest 
personal interest in the acluiBie, and 
even drew up several of the laws with 
his own hand. He was particoMy 
anxious that the whole deaijg^Q ahoukl 
be kept a profound seeret, being appia- 
hensive that it mi^ht be conrerted mo 
some vehicle of political inflaeoce* And 
secret it appeara to have been kept tiB 
aboot the time that the Aeadeny'a aode 
0f laws vraa ooasplatad, when it bap 
pened that, whilst his aajea^ and the 
queen at Windsor Castle were WViac at 
West's picture of Regulua, jost Oen 
finished, the arrival of Kirby, president 
of the Incorporated Society, was an- 
nounced. After the ceremonies of in- 
troduction, Kirby, looking at the pictnre, 
expressed himself wi^ some warmth in 
its praise, and inquired by whom it bad 
been painted, when the king introdneed 
West to him. «I hope,' aald Kitby to 
West, 'you intend to exhibit ihia pac^ 
(uee.' West rsplied it was paintnd tor 
his majesty, the exhibition Must depead 
on his pleaBure ; but that, before retiring, 
it was tkis intention to aak penniaaton for 
that purpose. The king inamediataly 
said, ' Assundly, I thatt be happy to itt 
the tpork be ihewn to the pMieS ' Then, 
Mr. West,' added Kirby, « vott wfl! send 
it to ny exhibitien,' meemtm the exhi* 
bitioBofdMlneerpoialodSoeMty. -No,' 
intsrntpted the Idnsr. irmhr. * it wkkm mm 
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Ai nd i my tk^mU emUMl, all of whon 
li»d Mparaud lUmaalvti from tba In* 
corponied Sopiaif , wai to ba bolden •( 
tbe boiMe of wUton, thf 9Culptor» in 
or4ar to recei?o tbe eoda of Itiwg 4nd to 
nominate the office-bearers of tbe Ac«. 
demy. Oo tbe mprniilg of tbat day 
Mr, Fenny, wbom it wu intended to 
appoint Profeaeinr of Painting, oalled on 
Mr. Waat, and aUted tbat he bad reaaon 
for thinking tbat Rajroolda would not 
attaod tbe meetiag, and. Motor having 
exfieaaed to Weat the same opinion, be 
beooBEie itucb perplexed, it ]ivrmf; been 
arranged with tbe king tbat Roynoldt. 
although not in the 3ecret, nor conault^d 
reapeodng tbe formatiop of tbe Academy, 
ahould be president. West. tberefore| 
called on Reynolds, and made such re- 
presentationa to him as induced him to 
attend tbe meeting at wbiob tbe cede of 
lawa waa read, aad the gaotleaaen re- 
eomaaaaded by tbe king to fill the differ- 
ent aAaes bmg declared pffioert, the 
code was accepted. Reynoids was de- 
clared president, CbamDers treasurer, 
Nevrtoa secretary, I^ser keeper, Penny 
professor of paiuting, and Dr. William 
Hunter prpfeasor of aontomy. A report 
waa made to his m^esty next mormoffi 
who gave his sapctjoo to tbe proceed- 
ings, aod thus on tbe lOtb of Pecpmber, 
t76$, waa constituted tbe Eojal Aoa* 
deny of Arti in London."* 

The Incorporated Society peti- 
tioned his majesty, whose reply 
was, — 

" Tbat the society had bis majesty's 
protection ; tbat be did not mean to en. 
courage one set of men more than an- 
other; that having extended bis favour 
to the society by royal charter, he had 
also eoconragad tbe new petitioners ; 
tliat him majesty's intention was to pa* 
troniae tbe arts ; tbat the aociety might 
real assured hit royal fipivour should be 
•quallv extended to both ; and that he 
abonld visit the exhibitions %$ usual." 

Tlie result, howey^, (m th« fiwr- 
*««« of the Inmr^nted Bocieijr 
]"^JfJJf^^jr what wight hwre heen 
5J^™S:*<M» ibw afiwvd «»dnd;. 

^Sr^^%r*^^ body lU thiJ V. 
tjsto or 4£?L«iialied meril. These 



■oeitly of bad or iadtffipfini pftjntm, 
lealpiony and arahiteaU I^ did, 
bowereF, drag on ftx obeoure and 
useless existenoe uuld Ootobor 18(^7, 
when it ceased to live even in name. 
Tbe Boyal Academy of Arts was 
raened on the 2d of January, 1769. 
Ijie premdeni. Sir Joehua Bmioldfl, 
delivered a leeture, in which the fol* 
lowing passages appear :— 

'* Gentlemen ,~An academy in whiefa 
tba polite arts nay be regularly culti- 
vated is at last opened among ua by 
loyal muniftoenoe. This must appear an 
•rent in the highest degree interestine', 
not only to the artists, but to tbe whole 
nation. It is, indeed, difficult to give 
any other reason why aa empire like tbat 
of Britain ahould so long nave wanted 
an omameat ao suitable to its greatneas 
than tbat alow progression of things 
wbiob naturally m^Ves elegance and re- 
finement the laat effects of opulence and 
power, An institution UkBtnis has often 
been recommeuded upon coosideratious 
merely mercantile ; bQt ao academy 
founded on such principles can never 
effect even its own narrow purpose. If 
it has an origin no higher, no taste Cto 
ever be formed in manufactures ; but, if 
tbe higher arts of design ftourisfa, their 
inferior ends will be answered of course. 
We are happy in having a prince who 
has conceived the deeigp of such an in- 
stitution ancording to its true dignity, 
and who promotes the arts as tbe bead of 
a great, a learoed, a polite, and commer- 
cial nation ; aad I can now consTatulate 
you, gODtlemen, on tbe accomplishment 
of your long and ardent wishes. The 
numberless and ineffectual consultations 
I have bad with many in this aasembly 
to form plans and concert schemes for 
an academy afford a auffioient proof of 
the improbability of succeeding but by 
tbe iafluence of majesty. But there have, 
perhaps, been timas when oven the in- 
fluence of maias^ would have been in^ 
effectual; and it is pleasing to reflect 
tbat yre are thus embodied ^ben everv 
circumstance seema to copcur from which 
honour and prosperity pai> possibly 
arise." 

It would \m dmmU U ^xpWn 
iBAve loeidly ibe real \m and {ht^mmp 
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will be oar busmeat by and hj to 
inquire. The first exhimtion of the 
Boval Academy took place in the 
spring of the year 1769. 

'• To the catalogue/' says Mr. Pye, 
"was prefixed an advertisement, of 
which the foUowiog is a copy :— ' As the 
present exhibition is a part of the insti« 
tution of an academy supported by royal 
munificence, the public may naturally 
expect the liberty of being admitted 
without expense. The academicians 
think it necessary to declare that this was 
very much their desire, but that they 
ha^e not been able to suggest any other 
means than that of receiring money for 
admittance to prevent the room from 
being filled with improper persons to the 
entire exclusion of^ those for whom the 
exhibition is apparently intended.' " 

Most people will be disposed to 
agree with the academicians of the 
day in the spirit which dictated this 
advertisement. At the first glance it 
is plain the public might reasonably 
expect firee admission; but, on a 
moment's consideration, we ^r- 
oeive it could not be granted with- 
out defeating every object of an 
exhibition only open, at the ut- 
most, for three months in the 
year, and containing works of art 
the property of private individuals, 
and not of the nation, and, more- 
over, exposed for sale. Indeed, of 
late years there is always a private 
view before the exhibition is opened 
to the nublic This private view is 
attended by persons of known taste, 
and by the weedthy patrons of art, and 
thus probably more good is efiected 
for the exhibitors, both with r^i^ard 
to fame and profit, than in all the 
succeeding days in which the rooms 
are open to tne ^neral and unin- 
vited visitor. It IS dear that, if the 
exhibition were gratuitous, the apart- 



the works of arts eThfliited would 
have been by any means free fiom 
the imminent risk of being de&ced 
or mutilated by the crowd. It is 
impossible that these considerataons 
should not have weighed with the 
academicians in 1769, and therefore 
the apology made in their catalogue 
was rather gracious than neoeasaiy. 
Mr. FVe, however, is very indignant 
with thm for putting themselves in 
what he styles an anomalous posi- 
tion, by at the same time proclaiming 
the Academy was supported by 
royal munificence, and tajonff money 
at the doors of their exhibition- 
rooms. Indeed, after stating that 
eleven years after, namely in 1780, 
the advertisement was repeated by 
the Academy, Mr. Fye rather sneers 
at the notion of its havmff been in 
truth supported by royal munifi- 
cence. He says,— 

*' Yet, despite this repeated proclama- 
tion as to the mnnifioenoe wbteh cha- 
racterised the connexion of British art 
with the crown, it wat wurehf aid§d kf tkt 
ua rfa building t and, a$ has aheadjf teea 
stated, with abrnU 5000/. from the pmy 
jmrse. And the royal establiahment now 
recognises the anomalous character of its 
own constitution by acknowledging itself 
to be, and to hare always been, in fad, 
dependent for support on that annusl 
reveaoe which its founders had thus 
proclaimed necessary merely as a means 
of keeping improper persons from its ex* 
hibitions. 

Now we confess thai this mere aid 
of the use of a building, and a con- 
tribution of 5000/. does appear to us 
to be a very substantial and munifi- 
cent aid, and one which confers much 
honour on the sovereign who granted 
it. And although, doubtless, m 1780 
the academicians would not have 
been justified in saying their insti- 
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"Now this society (which is not a 
corporatioo) was» as it appears, instituted 
hy his Majesty George III. in the year 
1768, ' for the express put pose of culti- 
rating and improving the arts of painting, 
sculpture, aud arcoitecture* — a public 
purpose, surely, if such a one can be 
stated. The place where the meetings 
of the society were to be held, and where, 
until a very late period, they were, in 
lact« held, was < a part of the royal pa. 
lace of Somerset House.* The apart, 
menia appropriated by his late majesty 
WilUam Iv. for the use of the society 
(those now assessed), are slated to be 
* the property of the crown.' ' All the 
officers of the society are either actually 
selected and appointed by the sovereign, 
or are elected by the society, subject to 
the approbation of the sovereign, and 
they bold their places during his plea- 
sure.* The treasurer, * who receives the 
profits and pays the expenses of the so- 
cietj, is appointed by her majesty, and 
his accounts are finally submitted to the 
keeper of the privy purse.* At the com* 
Bsencement of^ the society the king sup- 
plied the deficiency in their funds out of 
his privy purse ; and even now, if the 
profits from the annual exhibition should 
fail, and the sums which the providence 
of dbe society has invested in the public 
funds be expended, the society roust pro« 
bably fiill, unless sustained by the bounty 
of the crown. Lastly, the society has no 
lessa or certain term'of holding, but the 
erowDy so far as appears, might at any 



'We submit now that this solemn 
jodgment of the chief justice of 
£ii^and,ihe authority of which can- 
not be disputed, shews that it is no 
idle assumption upon the part of the 
Academy to declare that it is sup- 
ported by the crown, usmg the word 
supported in its proper sense, or to 
have formerly stated that it was sup • 
P^i^^^ by royal munificence. Cer- 
tamljr no one who wishes well to the 
cuItivatioQ ^d unprovement of the 
fine arts ij ^|,ig country would de- 
IT^ ^^J^ ihe society driven to the 
^^"f^^^Yeo/' resigmng its functions 
?~ i^^^tU^S »te existence, or fall- 



character and constitation, and the 
interests and position of its indivi- 
dual members, or as regarding the 
promotion of the paramount objects 
of the institution, namely, the culti- 
vation and improvement of the arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, the more degrading and the 
more detrimental. It would be im- 
possible to devise the means of sup- 
plying fimds for the maintenance of 
the institution by less objectionable 
means than those now used. An 
Englishman is so accustomed to pay- 
ing a shillinj^ for every sight, from . 
the Industrious Fleas and Tom 
Thumb, \M the artistic and scientific 
wonders of the Polytechnic Society, 
that he never dreams of grudging it. 
No money is more cheerfully paid 
than that at the doors of the Royal 
Academy's exhibition, and we main- 
tain no money could be more wisely 
managed, or more conscientiously 
and judiciously expended. The Re- 
port of the Qujeen v. Skee shews 
that it is strictly applied to the g[reat 
public purposes and national objects 
of an academy of fine arts; and 
that the accounts are brought an- 
nually under the supervision of the 
keei>er of the privy purse. It is im- 
possible for the hardiest rebel to the 
truth to deny that the Academy dis- 
charges its duties towards the nation 
wor&ily, faiUif ully and efficiently. All 
the accusations against it are founded 
upon a wilful misrepresentation of 
its character and constitution. It is 
a private society of artists founded 
by the sovereign, presided over and 
controlled by Uie sovereign, but as 
such private body established to aid 
the sovereign in promoting the cul- 
tivation and improvement of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. This we maintdn it does 
in the most enlightened and liberal 
manner. In fact, as Iklr. Howard 
said in his evidence before a select 
committee of the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, ** it is a private society, but it 
supports a school that is open to the 

SS'.^ M C!..M>1v ^l^A A'm^ Anil K>«f 
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ral, ay, or In Which they ttre better 
or more fkithftdly taught by masters 
the most competent of the day to 
me ittstltictionB in their several 
departments ? Referring to what we 
have already dted and stated about 
the Bchools--the absolute freedom of 
admission to them of all but gla- 
ringly incapable students or noto- 
riously improper persons— the ad* 
mirabltf anpliances And means of 
study and instruction— the excellent 
system, the zealous and ftithful ser- 
vices of the acAdemicians — the en- 
couragement by rewards and honours 
and tne prospects of personal dis- 
tinction to industry, energy, and en- 
terprise, we boldly say there is not. 
We say, moreover, that there is not 
upon the whole any university, or 
college, or public school, in this or 
any other country, so well and so 
liberally conducted for the purposes 
it has in view, as the school, in its 
several branches, of the Royal Aca- 
demy. And let it be remembered 
that that school is supported not by 
national grant, not by public sub- 
scription, not by fUnds derived firom 
bequests, but by the unaided efforts 
of the aeadeniioians and associates. 
Truly does Sir M.Archer Shee, in 
his Element* of Af% observe, when 
speaking of the Academy,—* 

"With a disintsrettMlness attextm* 
pled in snj other a^ or coontrr a body 
of ariiflts httre oombined their efforts and 
devoted the fruite of their Uilraart, not (as 
the promoters of other exhibitions have 
justifiably done) to their own emolument, 
but to the maintenaooe of a public insti- 
tutioD, whieh ought rather to have sup- 
ported them than to hare been supported 
by them." 

The generous mode in which the 



aft than the Academy now boasts 
amongst its members. As to our 
own country, the best painters, sculp- 
tors, and arcnitects, are now, as al- 
ways since the foundation of the in- 
stitution, academiciaiis. All these, 
too, with very few exceptions, have 

3[>rung from the ranks of the stu- 
ents. The same is true of the asso- 
ciates. Even the most distinguished 
opponents of ^e Academy and ex- 
hibitors in the rival exlubitkm in 
Suffolk Street are indebted fbr their 
education to the institution. Mr. 
Ilurlstone was a gold medallist. 
Mr. Havdon has graitcfully acknow- 
ledged nb early obli^tions to the 
Academy as its pupil. Of the twenty- 
one exhibitors m Westminster Hail, 
who some time ago obtained prises, 
eighteen had been students of the 
Academy. Set aside tiie membos 
and associates, and those who aie 
certain to be made assoc ia tes so 
soon aft yacancies occur, and there are 
not to be found many artists in the 
United Kingdom of lofty insgiratioQ 
and ability, and genuine merit To 
say, then, that the Royal Academy 
has not nobly disdiarged its pubhs 
and national duty as a school ftr 
instruction in the fine arts is not 
alone untrue; it is prep u slw oia. 
But even its most reekkss enemies 
are chary in attacking it with if 
fbrence to the mode in which it ful- 
fils its public duties. No, they pre- 
fer assailing it in its private and 
social capacity. It is said by Mr. 
Pye, whom we prefer quoting, be* 
cause he never resorts to the use of 
vulgar or personal invective, and be- 
cause, moreover, he has a distintt 
and fiurly avowed, thoi^ we ooo- 
ceive an erroneous ground of quar* 
rel with the institution, but one 
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w»s xhm blow Blruck mmlr at the free 
•zercue of lb© right of BriUah artists to 
comrol the reronue arising from the ex- 
iubition of their own works ; for thej 
were also denied any yoice as to the 
places in the Aoademy'a exhibition that 
■Mght be assigned to them." 

And he adds, "But for exhibitors to 
wve no voice by representatives in 
the banging conunittees, and oonse- 
quentljr no check over them by re- 
^onability,i8to place in danger alike 
the repntation of the artist and the 
sale of his works/* Now let us look at 
theae aU^r^tifmsseparately, but first at 
the Iawi» or rather the particular kw 
to which he refers. It is this, " Who- 
ever exhibits with any other society 
at the time that his works are ex- 
hibited in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, shall neither be admitted 
as a candidate for an assodate, nor his 
performances be received the follow- 
ing year.*^ This regulation is often 
quoted with reprobation. But those 
who cite it invariably neglect to ap- 
pend the following N.B., "This 
nrohibitioii extends to one year only.*" 
The Uiw we admit is nowadays unne- 
ccm a ry , sach is the firm and flourish- 
ing state of the Academy, and we 
hare little doubt it will be repealed. 
But surely the infliction of one pro- 
bationary Year of exhibition in the 
B^iyzl Acaoemy alone was not a vary 
severe (me on the candidate for its 
hooouiB. Practically we find that 
several gentlemen after exhibiting 
for years in the Suffolk Street Gal- 
jexy were upon detachmg themselves 
^m It elected academicians. We 
TLf» ^S*'*'® *^^ t^ we remember, 
f^^^«JAeVd and Mr. Roberto. Mr. 
~^5?^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ * candidate for 
■^'^^^uncrank. 

. ^^^tj now, as to the charge of the 
™^[^cmy*i putting a ban up<m all 
2]^wta who did not, or do not, sacri- 
^^ the revenue arising ftom the^ex- 



all they ever said was, If you exhibit 
elsewhere, we do not wish you at the 
same time to exhibit with us. We 
court no man^s contribution to our 
exhibition ; we do not profess to take 
in all works of merit, and, much less, 
all works that are offered ; we only 
admit such attractive works as we 
have room for, after having provided 
due accommodation fbr our own. We 
have annuallv hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of worxs sent in that we are 
compelled to reject. If our place of 
exhibition were as large as Trafalgar 
Square, we could cover the walls 
with daubed canvass, and fill up the 
interior with chiselled stones. Ex- 
hibit away my Raflaelles, and Mi- 
chael Angeloe, we have no desire 
whatsoever to interfere with your 
revenues ! Make as much as you 
can by your exhibitions: we do not 
want you. But if you will persist in 
sending your works to us, and they 
really possess the befitting degree of 
merit, we will give them a place; 
and if you be an eligible person, in 
due Hme^ and tnith a due regard to 
the claims qfothersj when an oppor- 
tunity offers, we will adopt you mto 
our body : and you will find that we 
have placed no ban upon you be- 
cause you formerly exhibited else- 
where, or belonged to another so- 
ciety. But do not labour under the 
mistake that we feel ourselves under 
the least obligation to you for coming 
to us. When the institution was 
oriffinally constituted by Georse IIL, 
under tlie president of that illustri- 
ous painter, Sir Jouiua Reynolds, it 
oonsuted of the forty most distin- 
guished artiste of the day. It is 
plain, therefore, that, independent of 
all foreign aid, the exhibitkm of their 
works must kaxfe been the best tuid 
most attractive, and therefore, inde- 
pendent of fashion and royal counte- 
nance, the most frequented and most 
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»uttouc street society, nave Decn in- 
stituted ; but the Academy has main- 
tabled its undisputed supremacy. At 
this moment, as in all preceding 
times, the most famous painters, 
sculptors, and architects, are num- 
bered in its list of members ; and it 
continues to absorb from without all 
those of lofty talent, who are also in 
other respects qualified to join its 
body. It is in vain, accordingly, for 
any other society to contend asainst 
it. Sufficiently extensive for luJ the 
just claims of artists in this country, 
it performs its public duties with the 
utmost zeal, fidelity, and efficiency. 
This is perfectly obvious, perfectly 
well known, to all who are not 
blind to the &cts from ignorance, 
prejudice, or disappointed vanity, 
1»ut the host of artists will not be 
satisfied with this state of things. 
They will come — they wUl ex- 
hibit if they can; but, at the same 
time, they &il not to vilipend and 
vituperate the Academy. And yet, 
in ninety-nine out of the hundred of 
them, tnis is rank ingratitude ; for, 
to the Academy which educated 
them gratuitously, they owe every 
thing, even the bread they eat Oh ! 
bnt their woes and grievances ! The 
profits accruingfrom the exhibition of 
their works go into the hands of the 
academicians, **who have no moral 
right to more than the revenue 
wnich might have resulted from the 
exhibition of their own works!** 
This is a terrible financial grievance I 
They get no money for exhibiting 
their works for sale in the best pos- 
sible market. They only have the 
advantage, in common with the 
R.A.*s, and A.R.A.'8, of submittuig 
theu: productions to the public eye, 
and to the notice of the public press, 
of contending for honorary distinc- 
tion and rank, and of making their 
obscure names fiunous. They have 
this ; but they get no share of the 
shillinjgs for msplAyins their works I 
This is very hard. But let us just 
put a case : — 

Suppose the academicians, instead 
of taking in works of art from you 
flfratuitouslv. and incurrinir tmnhlc» 



to secure tnose aavantages, wnica 
you now affect to despise r Oh, bnt 
you get no money for exhibidng 
your glorious works! WeU! But 
do the academicians get a farthing 
for exhibiting their works, which, 
you know m your heart, now 
form, and always formed, tiie attrac- 
tion of the exhibition? And yon 
have no control over the manage- 
ment of the revenues! No! but 
do you not know how this reve- 
nue is applied, unmtefol as you 
are ? Do you not know that, with 
the exception of some trifliiig sala- 
ries for zealous and effective sorioes, 
the whole of this revenue is devoted 
to the expenses of the exhibitioQ in 
which jou figured, and of Uie schods 
in which you were taught? Tcs, 
you do. But, theaHf you have oo 
voice in hanging up your pietureior 
positing your statues. The academi- 
cians — the selfish monsteni! se cur e 
the best places for their own works m 
their own rooms ; and this » an in- 
tolerable grievance ! FreUy nearly 
as bad as if, after having entreated 
and obtained permissioa to warm 
yourself at a fnend*s fire, you were 
denied the best seat at it by the m- 
hospitable owner. Oh, bat that is 
not all! The pictures <^ RafbeUe 
Smith, and Titian Jones, and Mu- 
rillo Browne, and Velaayiea Rofani- 
wm, which were mtre OMibs com- 
pared with yours, were i^aoed in a 
better light— a more fitvourable po- 
sition. Well, we might admit that, 
for quietness* sake, uwm Uie de mwr- 
mu principle, and be prepared to 
ffjonpathise with you, if we do not 
find that Brown, Jones, Smith, and 
Robinson, have precisely the stine 
partiality and iigustioe to comphun 
of with regard to the relative treat- 
ment of their own works, and tiiose 
of the glarhwly &voured Rubens 
Smithers ana Teniers ThomstHi. 
Ay, but then, ** your repmUOumy and 
the sale of your picture,** is put in 
jeopar^ (so saith the critical chat- 
terer), beouise you have no ^* repre- 
sentatives in the hanging committee.** 
This really is a goad \oke ! You 

know norlit wpII. ih^iL if tmni* iim»- 
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look Kt tbe absurdHy of ddc^tiiig a 
tet of tribnneB of the outsiden, to 
thwart, and control, and wrangle 
with the oonuniasioners of the aca- 
demic senate, about the arrangement 
of particular works that are admit- 
ted, simply, on selection from a mul- 
titude, and to fill up spare space. 
Sorely the care of these tribunes of 
the outsiders ought to be directed, 
in the first instance, to the selection. 
But, in a word, the notion is prepoe- 
teroQs. It is altogether inconsistent 
with the very existence of an aca- 
demy. There are other palpable 
mevances common to all the tribe. 
The press, the public, the Academy, 
the court, are insensible to their ex- 
alted merits. They cannot get made 
academicians fast enough, — no, not 
even associates. True, tnere may be 
no Tacancies. But what of thatP 
They are 1-00% superior to many 
men, perhaps, to ail the men in 
the Academy, if they had but fair 
plaj, and the dull world would 
only see it Why should men of 
li^enius be condemned to wear out 
' their best day unacademised P There 
are forty academicians; why not a 
himdrea ? There are twenty asso- 
ciates ; wh^ not fifty ? We see but 
one objection; ana that is, that 
no small number of the augment- 
ed bodies would be unable to earn 
their bread as housepainters or stone- 
cutters, fiu- less as painters, sculptors, 
or architects, and the Royal Aca- 
demy would soon become bankrupt 
like the Blues. And then the elec- 
tkMis into tbe body by forty irre- 
qwnsible persons meeting in secret 
conclave are mrtial and unjust But 
we have onrselyes a word to say upon 
this subject by and by. At present 
we "will touch upon one other griev- 
ance of the outsideiiB, indigmmtly 
dwelt upon by Mr. Pjre, namely, 
thmt> they are not aUawed to eiyoy 



possess, and had failed to obtain. A 
man has not the power to get upon 
a horse's back, and he is deeply 
vrronged because he is not allowed to 
become even a candidate for a queen*s 
plate or royal prize, through the 
merits of that horse he was unable 
to mount! But let us examine a 
little into the intrinsic value to an 
artist of the much- coveted counte- 
nance of the crown ; and let us next 
inquire whether it be, indeed, neces- 
sary to have won academic honorus in 
order to obtain it George III., the 
founder and munificent supporter of 
the Royal Academy, bestowed all his 
patronage on West, in the practice 
of the mgher brandies of the art of 
painting. West received 34, 1 87/. for 
pictures historiodand relif^s, paint- 
ed for the king, while artists, immea- 
surably his superiors, Barry, Rey- 
nolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, were 
no^lected. But mark the sequel! 
Vfest became the victimof the un- 
fortunate monarch's mental aliena- 
tion, one of the early symptoms of 
which is aversion to that and those 
the patient had formerly liked:— 

" In the summer of 1801, Mr. Wyet 
oalled on Mr. West, end said that he was 
requested by authority to inform him 
that tbe pictures paintmg for bis Majes- 
ty's chapel at Windsor should be sus- 
pended until fiirther orders. This extra. 
ordinary proceeding rendered the studies 
of tbe best part of the artist*s life useless, 
and deprived him of that honourable pro- 
vision, tbe fruit of his talent and Indus* 
tiy, on which he bad oounted for the 
repose of his declining years. ♦ • • 
On calling to receive it (the lOOOL per 
annum), he was informed that it had 
been stopped, and that the intended de« 
sign of the chnpel of revealed religion was 
suspended."— Ualt's Life of Wett, 

Here is sorry encounigement for 
the aspiring historical painter to court 
royal patronage. On the other hand. 
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Potemkiu, Calonne, &e^ or on.ccnn* 
mercial Bpecolatioii to be engraved. 
George IV^ like the mott oongenial 
of hia ^radaoeBtora, patroniaed onl^ 
a portrait-painter, tae courtly Sir 
Thomaa Lawrence. William Iv. pa- 
tnmiNd no artist, and had pretty 
much the feeling of kU mott conge* 
nial progenitor, George 11^ " wAa 
htOed hoeU and bmniersr The pre- 
sent reign, indeed, is the rainbowreiffn 
(we cannot conscientiously call it the 

Silden reign) of art; but there is 
e sign of promise in the skies, which, 
in the Ikjuid splendour of its varie- 
gated hues, shmes equally upon all 
&e followers of art. And here it 
pleases us to anticipate our inten- 
tion with respect to the second pro- 
portion we spoke of considering. It 
IS notoriously unnecessary for the 
artist to have adiieved academic ho- 
nors to ei\|oy the capacity of bdnff a 
candidate for the countenance of the 
crown. In truth, in some instances, 
academic honours, won well, and worn 
long, as by BaUy, lUA., and £tty, 
BJL, would seem to be rathtf the 
reverse of a reconunendatton. But, 
in preference to dealing with so deli- 
cate a subject with a neavy pen, we 
will borrow from the pages of a 
sportive contemporary some passages 
of a little ef^ision upon the modem 
style of patronising art and coun- 
tenanoinff artists, which is so ad- 
mirable in its caustic humour, that 
it deeerves to take a place beside 
some of the best compositions of 
Dean Swift written in a similar vein. 
One of the great outsiders of the 
day, Mr. Sebastian Smith, tells his 
aunt why he eschews exhibiting in 
London, and pre&rs his native Sul- 
locksmithy : — 

'< In a word, it is in order that our 



Viimr 0f WaJk^ld, aad receiva s chequa 
for ten pounds from bis royal bigfaness't 
respecud secretary. This is vcrj weD, 
bat, my dear aunt, old Bobos, the 
butcber, of buUocksmitbj, would give me 
forty pounds for tbe Tery same nicture. I 
yield in loyalty to no man on tnis eartb. 
Now then, Uke tbe second proposition in 
the paragraph beginning — ' Snntb, yon 
are a man of ffonius,' &o., which I tap- 
poae bis royal bigbneea to otter, npon 
seeing my worka at the Acndeaiy. I 
have sent home the picture, and begin on 
tbe great composition. I fling tbe whole 
force of my tremendous intellect upon tbe 
piece. I labour five-and- twenty boors 
a-daj. I exhaust tlie Life Guards ia 
models, and my purse in paying for them* 
I finish my work, and I get thirty pounds 
in a compliment. You are inonsduloos ; 
but so it is. Four of the grentest paint- 
ers in England were so treated last year ; 
and, though I yield to no man ia ardent 
attachment to tbe house of Hanover, I 
own I prefer painting for Bobua. And 
to crown all, my dear aunt, snppoae (as 
you do) that 1 am one of the grestert 
painters that this country or Europe ever 
saw...a veteran in art, looked up to and 
honoured by my scholars— one to whose 
genius a nation, and surely a young 
prince, may pay reverence ; and topoose 
— poor as I am, vat anxious to pay oon- 
onr where it is due — 1 make my yow 
prince a present of a noble piotnreL ; and 
suppose, in return, my youne prince has 
the picture tarn dawn from tka wmll, a»d 
tit place filled by an i^fariar kani, I 
should not like to see the rage iu whicb 
my beloved aunt would be at such treat- 
ment of her Sebastian, and, without bath- 
ing a tittle of my attachment to the star 
of Brunswick, I must say that I should 
not be exactly pleased myself to encounter 
such treatment.*' 

Yet such actually was the treatment 
experienced by Mr. Etty. Hia paint- 
ing in fresco was removed from the 
wul bj^ a pick-axe. 
Haying availed ourselves of a hdp- 
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but we think thdr reclamations 
are unreasonable and ill founded. 
We are of opinion that the Aca- 
demy have done quite enough in re- 
cognising them as the honoured 
proftsaors of an ancillary art, by 
making six of their number, a Mr 
proportion to the forty H.A.*s, and 
twenty A.R.A/8, associate-enffravers. 
Indeed, we cannot help feeling the 
academicians have stepped a little be- 
yond the Ime originally prescribed to 
them in performing what ought* to 
be r^^rded as a ffracious act of cour- 
tesy. The Academy was instituted 
f<Mr the ezj^ress purpose of cultivat- 
ing and improving " the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture." Now the art of engraving, 
though a charming art, is, m great 
part, mechanical, and, though ancil- 
nry in a most important degree to 
Uie three others, is still decidedly 
sfQbordinate and inferior. And it » 
only because the art is intimately 
and essentially ancillary, that the 
Academy is justified in admitting en- 
gravers into any grade whatsoever 
of their society. If extraordinary 
ability and merit in an individual of 
a partieular branch of art, not paint*- 
ing, Mulpture, or architecture, were 
to eonstitttte a claim fbr entrance 
into the Bojral Academy, how could 
you fairly draw the line between an 
en^ver and a carver in wood, like 
Gnndling Gibbons, a carver of pic- 
ture-finames, or a modeller of sach 
txmsommate ability as Mr. Cotterill ? 
Who will presume tosay that Gib- 
bona has not, and that Cotterill does 
not, display as fine taste and imagi- 
nation, as deep a sense of the beau- 
t^aJ, and as lofty and exquisitite 
artiatic power, as any engraver that 
erer yet livedf And yet no com- 
piMnt would be made that gentle- 
men excelliji* fn these branches of 
• ^^0* ^^^^ ""^ academi- 

^^* ^or is iheve any reclamatiott 
"5«ttPj«ri Hie part of the painters in 
JTlS^^f^^otirB, who seriously mi^t 
X^ ^ b^ admitted into the Aca- 



ing in Trafkl|^ Square were sufift- 
dently capacious, every body would 
delight to see the productions of both 
under the same roof. But the water- 
colour painters do not thunder for 
admittance at the doors of the Aca- 
demy. They have too much self- 
respect, too much self-reliance. Ibey 
are content with their own exhibi- 
tion. And if the engravers needed 
it, or chose to incur the expense, 
they miffht have their own exhibition 
too, and doubtless a very attractive 
and delight{\il one it would be. But 
they do not need it, and therefore 
they are unwilling to incur the cost 
They are intimately connected with 
the printsellers, and many of them 
are in this luci*ative trade tnemselves. 
They have multitudes of exhibition- 
rooms, not alone in London, but in 
all the large provincial towns, and 
their works court the attention of 
the passers-by in hundreds of win- 
dows. The annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is as needless to 
them as it is essential to the painter 
and sculnton Thev are dependent 
upon no locality. Their exhimtion is 
every where and the whole year 
round; uid they derive infimtely 
larger emoluments fVom their labours 
than the artists who hnagined and 
bodied forth the works they enffrave. 
In a word, their struggle is only fbr 
titular rank, which they in no sort 
require for the prosperous oonduot 
of their business, and for power and 
control in an institution where they 
have not the shadow of a right to 
enjoy any. And now as to the elec- 
tions into the lists of the members 
and associates of the Eoyal Academy. 
When people inveigh against these, 
they invariably endeavour to put out 
of sight, in the first instance, the fiuA, 
that the Academy ia a private body, 
responsible to none b\i%tbe sovereign, 
although it be also one to whkE a 
trust fiir the public benefit has been 
committed* The object of this trick 
is to treat the Aeaidcmy as a public 
body, and to apply to its measures 
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person they are about to assodate 
with themselves, of which none but 
themselves can be fully co^isant. 
They have to look for more tnan the 
best artist amongst the associates, or 
the artist whom the public voice has 
declared to be the bert. They have 
to consult their own respectability by 
ascertaining that he is a man of good 
character; they have to consult the 
efficiency of the institution as a school 
of natkmal instruction in the arts, by 
seeing that he is a man of intellect 
and of sufficient information, at least 
in his own department, to be a use- 
ful administrator of the affairs of the 
body, and a competent lecturer, or 
visitor, or teacher in the schools. 
To see, in short, that he is not a 
mere inspired mechanic, they have 
to consult their own comfort and the 
well-being of the society, by satisfy- 
ing themselves that he is a man of 
inoffensive habits and manners ; and, 
in making their selection from tiie 
candidates, they have to weigh well 
off the claims of each in every parti- 
cular, casting moreover their e^res 
back from t ne present over a series 
of years. They are not to jump to 
a conclusion in a youn^ candidate's 
favour, because once, twice, or thrice 
he has exhibited works of rare merit, 
and admirable under the drcnm- 
stances. They must let time test the 
sterling value of that man. It is not 
uncommon to find artists who rapidly 
arrive at a certain point, which they 
never afterwards surpass — nay, from 
which they recede as they grow older. 
Those which first seemed the faults 
of youth become confirmed and ex- 
aggerated with advancing age. That 
which, for example, seemed exuber- 
ance of fiincy degenerates into slob- 
beriness of imagination. They must 
satisfV themselves, too, that the ad- 
mired exhibitor is actuallv the author 



In this respect it resemUes the title 
of Q.C. at the Bar. Neither the 
R.A. nor Q-C. who has not ability, 
and recognised ability, will ^ em- 
ployment, the additions to his name 
are a barren honour. But in anodier 
point of view the degree of B^. 
resembles that of a bencher or mem- 
ber of the governing body in an iim 
of court ; and the same social consi- 
derations of personal character, aiid 
manners, and temper, in the candi- 
date, should sway in the ch(Hce of 
either. The common practice in Uie 
inns is to elect aman who has obtaio- 
ed a silk sown forthwith a bencher; 
but this has been more thaih once 
departed from, and signally at no 
distant date. A gentleman of the 
highest honour, worth, and abiiitj, 
wasadledtotherankofQ.C. He was 
passed over, he was not elected to 
the bench ; and simply because be 
vras easily affected m a little wine, 
and then became rude and quarrel- 
some, and had indeed once committed 
himself by an unseemly brawl in the 
hall after dinner. And the exdn- 
sion was just And it would be 
equallv so, if he were the most stroi»- 
headea or temperate man in the 
world, but peevish and waroidi, or 
arrogant ana overbearing in his most 
staid and solemn sobriety. No body 
of men can be expected to introduce 
a pest and firebrand amongst them, 
to the hindrance and perplexity of 
the business they have to transact 
or even to the jeopardisung of their 
harmonious and gentlemanly inter- 
course. Andasitiswiththebenehen 
of an inn of court, and all other 
societies not absolutely and essen- 
tially public and entered by pqmlar 
election, so it is with the Roj^ Aca- 
demy. We have made Uiose remarks 
and entered into those details and 
ccmsideratioiiB. with the hone of dis- 
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who are the vitaperaton, and consider 
what must be their motiyes; they 
will then be ahle to form their own 
conclusion. We felt it the more 
tdyisable to do this, because the 
Academy does not stoop to re^ly to 
its many Tirulent accusers in print, 
and beonise the only journal devoted 
exclusively to art and artists in this 
country is unceasing in its attacks 
on the academicians collectively and 
individually. In the March num- 
ber, this joumal has the hardihood to 
assert, ** The academicians undoubted- 
ly act as if they were wilfully deaf and 
Mind to the unequivocal signs all 
about them, that a more enlightened 
spirit is to pervade all institutions, 
private or public, that would avoid 
absolute rum.** ^^ Want of room has 
been the invariable excuse advanced 
by the Academy for the perpetration of 
sudi eru^ties as last year made an ex- 
ile and nearly broke the heart of one 
painter of genius, and consigned to 
comparative ignominy half a score 
of artists as good!** And the same 
Oracle afterwards declares a bsfobm 
is become absolutely necessary, and 
that it \nil speedily be his duty to 
submit his views on the subject to Sir 
BobertPeeL Does not this gentleman 
think the premier has cmite enough 
to do at present in remodelling May- 
nooth? In another part of the paper, 
too, the academicians are abused im- 
sparingly, and all manner of impu- 
tations cast against them for electmg 
one gentleman, and passing over 
others. But we pray our readers to 



despise all such attacks, 
lieve that the academiciai 
in their choice by soi 
good policy, and gaitlem 
even when these are n< 
i^parent to the public. 1 
can have no interest in c 
save the most elegible 
For the rest, the A^ei 
most palmy state. It 
over by one of the most a 
scholars of the age — f 
whose intellect is so 
whose enei|pr is so indoi 
it may be said of him as 
Cato, that there is no pa 
chose to follow in whi 
not have achieved the 
tinction. The Academy! 
hers in its lists the moi 
artists, man]^ of whom 
yearly to their well- won 
as for its prospects, wl 
be the effects for good oi 
government commissioi 
unions, upon the publi 
the character of art gen< 
oountiy, the Boyal A< 
ever continue to be th 
tional school — the ben 
of rising artists — and tl 
which the most illustr 
living artists of Great 
be found conp;regated, 1 
the grand desurn of the i 
ably, and wisely, and zc 
siding over and promotii 
vation and improvement 
of Painting, Sculpture, ai 
ture. 
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THB HOV-JUROR9 AND TH« PRATEE-BOOK. 



LooKiHO ai the mMftk tampui 
whieh the Church of Enghuid htm 
oppoied to the iea of time, the eve k 
•truok by itnoM indicatioiis of the 
eonvulaioDB it has undergone. It 
exhibits some tremendooi Undfllipi, 
of which the origin has been gene* 
rally the same. A slight rent in the 
sur&ce gives Uie first intimation of 
the approaching fall. It has, how- 
ever, rarely excited more than a 
paasinff glimee; aiid the spiritual, 
like the natural shepherds, have of- 
ten watched their sheep feeding tran* 
ouilly ujwn the perilous edge of the 
aeieaidmg[ precipice. Years go by 
without visibly enlarsing the rent. 
The atmospheric influences of the 
times may not be destructive { yet, 
even in this deceitful stillness, the 
chasm has deepened ; the separation 
has become inevitable ; the vast mass 
has gradually settled down, to be en- 
tirely disunited by the first storm of 
controversv that may be abroad. 
These landslips, so to speak, in the 
rampart of our Church, have chiefiy 
occurred at four remote periods ; 
under the eighth llenrv, the second 
James, Elizabeth, and the third 
George ; and the first would be ex- 
pressed 1w the Reformation, the se- 
cond by Non-confbrmism, the third 
by the Non* jurors* secession, and the 
third by the Wesleyan rupture. 

It was a remark of Wesley, in re- 
ference to hb early academic life, 
that Oxford was paved with the 
skulls of Jacobites. He was alluding 
to the Non-jurors, who retired in 
larffe numbers to those shades of 
philosophy and taste, to console 
themselves with the dreams of Plato 
or the pictures of Virgil. Their bi- 
ography forms an episode in the ec- 
ciesiastical annals of England. It 

rlnpfl nAt. inHM>d. n<v*iinv a. nmminpnt 



mily of the Non-jurors are to be re* 
cognised some whose lives preaanted 
a painful variety <rf afflietkwia, Per- 
haps they mimtcd the moat of whom 
we know the leaat It is not easy to 
txagxerate the senaatioos of sadness 
and oepvesskm fi^lt by many a village 
pastor in those diffi^t and stormy 
da3rB| when he listened to the dosfaig 
sound of his garden gate, and knew 
that he gazed for the last time upon 
the remembered walks c^hia studioiu 
recreation, and all the endeaied 
scenery of his labours of mercy, con- 
solation, and love. It would, doubts 
less, have been in the paraona^ of 
our hamlets and rural ac^itndes that 
we should have perceived the most 
touchinj^ beauty of principle, how* 
ever mistaken, vanquishing not only 
the struggles of interest, mil reject* 
ing the more persuasive aliurensnts 
of the heart Nor do we know that 
the rank of the sufllurer hdg^tens er 
diminishes in any matertnl measoie 
the ffrandeur of the catastrophe. It 
is amy the Greek stage that seleob 
kings for its victims. There must 
ever be something essentially afieet^ 
ing in the spee&cle of virtue or 
genius, smitten to the henrt by the 
weapons of hatred, or stripped of its 
apparel by the rude hand of time, 
yet changing the bare walls <^a gar^ 
ret into the chamher of aenatorisl 
solemnity, gathering ita robes of 
moiml Mai^ around ita blaeding 
form, and sinking to death in degra- 
dation or wounds, with aU the serene 
dignity and composure of its royalty 
and its power. Hands that never 
wielded Cfesar*s sceptre have wrap- 
ped the drapery of virtue over the 
wounds of poverty or hatred with 
even more than Cs^ar^s grace. 
Nor, indeed, ought we to assert 
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of [Mintte and personal esteem. He 
might have togotten the episoopal 
sdemnity of Wells, in the baroiual 
grandeur of Longleat. Bat Sancroft 
offers a temi»ting suhjeet to Uie pen- 
cil of the painter uid the pen of the 
poet. When the curtain, that dn^* 
ped on the sumptuous halls of Lam* 
beth, riaes agam on the cheerless 
winter rooms of the small cottage at 
Fresingfidd, and we behold the old 
man, grey with sanctity and years, 
meditating by his lonely fireside ; or, 
as the rammer came on, working in 
his still and simple garden; we 
confess that, in this spectacle of saf«> 
&dng, patient, triumphant integrity, 
there is not only a sublimity that 
awes, bot a pathos that melts the 
heart. Driven out, as he touchingly 
expresaed it, of his house at Lam- 
beth, and not able to find in the 
neighbouring city any place where 
he could safSiyor conveni^tly abide, 
'^ he retired a&r off, seeldnff where, 
in hia old age, he eouldirest nis wea- 
ry bead.*' lie found the repose he 
ioagbt : — 

Ipse labore manum duro terat : ipse 

feraces 
FSgat hamo plantas, et amicos irriget 

imlirea." 

Aboent, be was not foigotten ; out of 
flgbt, he was never out of mind with 
t& gentle and the ffood. And surely 
thia reeoUeetion of the old man, so 
tenderly and relidously preserved, is 
an eloauent eulogy of nis virtues. 
Men or livelier genius and brighter 
renown have siffhed for it in vain. 
Pope oomphuned to Gay, that, dur- 
ing^ fire \?edu of close confinement 
at Twickenham, BoUngbroke and 
BeClftell had been his cmly visitors ; 
"the rest were contented to send 
mfHfi^a." Bo bitterly true is the 
'n^'^v'^fliing saveasm, that friends rare- 
ly •trelcfa their kindness m> &r aa 
tett oailf , It was not so with San* 



ter, <* If my heart do not deeeive me, 
and 6od*8 grace do not fkil me, I 
think I could suffer at a stake rather 
than take this oath.** I^uicroft never 
attended the services in the parish 
church, and once observed, that an 
absolution ought to be inserted at 
the end as at the beginning of the 
prayers, for the sake of those who 
nad joined, or seemed to join, in what 
he called unmoral and unrighteous 
petiticms. This, however, was only a 
momentary ebullition of anger and 
intolerance. Every human heart has 
its rocky side, and Sancroft*8 was 
not entirely broken up; but even 
from its mtrd side the pure water 
soon flowed beneath the souening im- 
pulse of a gentler and a more Christ- 
ian faith. He was often heard to 
say, with reference to his opponents 
upon this difficult Question, ^^that 
heaven*s gates would be wide enough 
to receive both him and them." We 
said that Sancroft presented a tempt- 
ing subject to the painter and the 
poet: the departure from Lambeth 
has never, we think, been intrusted 
by any flowing pencil to the canvass, 
which It wouM adorn ; but the poet 
has looked upon the scene with the 
creative eye of the truest art, and 
has presented us with some of Van- 
dyck*8 breathing physiognomv, in 
some of Reynolds's liveliest colours. 
These verses are by the Rev. J<An 
Mitford:— 

« Nor be tbe names uDlionour'd in the 

page 
Of faithful memory, calling back her 

age 
With toars of holjr joy and love divine ! 
To bang a pensive vrreatb upon the 

snriDe 
Of tbera who put — in bard affliction 

tried— 
Crotier, and crown, and Jewelled robe 



Beggiag, with eaniett Mil, to 1m dMiisA. 
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Crowds round his knees, and manj a 

furrow'd cbeek, 
Aod gUst'ning eyo that seem'd, indeed, 

tospeiJc 
BeUer tlian language, seeing him depart, 
Id the meek sorrows of a ulent heart ; 
So(i, gentle deeds, hlossoms of love that 

hung 
Ever around him, could they want a 

tongue 1 
Tears, too, from childhood, and the words 

that call 
'Father and friend!' were heard alike 

from all. 
Gently he passed beside then with a 

mien 
Temper*d with hope and fortitude serene ; 
Nor deem him unattended with a train ^ 
Of more sublime emotions, free from pain 
Of truth or fear,— like an unclouded day 
Upon ^e golden hills in endless ray,— 
A well-spring in his heart without de- 
cay; 
As one who knew that God a home had 
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For those he cherish*d in the humblest 

shade. 
Now with his staff, in his paternal ground. 
Amid his orchard trees he may be 

found. 
An old man, late retum*d where he was 

seen 
Sporting a child upon the village-green. 
How many a changeful year had pass'd 

Blanching his scattered hairs; yet leav- 
ing there 
A heart kept young by piety and prayer. 
That to the inquiring guest would meekly 

tell, 
' Be not for me afllicted,— it is well, 
For in my great integrity I fell ; 
Twas in my great integrity T made 
The choice that sends me to my native 
shade.'" 

Another circumstance, peculiarly 
calculated to injure the interest and 
deface the mndeur of this Episode of 
the Non -jurors, is, their complete 
extinctum. They are obliterated from 



windings grows faint and languid, 
when tiie stream itself has been re- 
absorbed into the rirer from which 
it was originallY diverted. It is, ne- 
vertheless, posnble for the soil to re* 
tain some of the colouring influences 
communicated to it when the stream 
shall have been dried up, or tuned 
into a different channel. And so it 
has happened with this stream of oar 
ecclesiastical history. The Non- 
jurors are passed away, and are for- 
gotten. Thdr place knows them no 
more. They are with the buried 
tribes of Mexico, or the lost Indians 
of Mississipj^ ; but, being dead, they 
yet speak, not only in their fires, 
but their works. The stream has 
left a freshness along some of the se- 
dttded paths of sacred literature, 
which stul betrays its unostentatious 
and invigorating course. To the 
Non-jurors we owe many of the 
costliest pages of theological erudi- 
tion. They drew particular atten- 
tion to the antiquities and ritual of 
our church, and fhmished, in some 
measure, the outline, as their surveys 
supplied many of ^e authorities, of 
that ampler and oorrecter maip winch 
Palmer and others have recently con- 
structed. They were am<Hig8ttiie ear- 
liest explorers of the interior provinceB 
of theology, which had, indCeed, been 
long before travelled over by the 
writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; but had revised 
into their former uncertainty and 
gloom. Divinity long had its Tim- 
buctoo; they shewed that it might 
be reacned. 

Who, then, were the Non-toon? 
Their history is easily told. Thena- 
tional apprdiauion of the re-ests- 
blishment of Popery had changed 
the dynasty of our lings, and ml- 
liam ruled upon the throne of James. 
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tlMt it recoffnifled a distinction between a 
Boreroigpii dtfaeto and dijun." 

Certainly, the new candidate for 
^e diadem had few attractions to 
the enthusiastic or the refined. A 
foreigner, and alike ignorant of our 
church and habits, he was surrounded 
by persons as liberal and utilitarian 
us himself. The sciences or the 
graces could hope to receive no pa- 
tronage from his eye. The clonal 
splendours of theolo«;y might have 
remained in perpetuaiobscurity ; and 
even the fiercest hater of pedant- 
reigns felt himself safe from any in- 
vasion of a prince eager to govern 
senates and courts with Gre^ and 
Latin, — 

*< And torn the council (o a gramnuur- 
school." 

The terrified taste of the schokr 
prohably imparted an additional 
smart to the wounded conscience of 
the Christian. Eight bi^ops, in- 
cluding the primate, refused to ac- 
knowledge the new sovereign; four 
hundred of the clergy followed their 
example; and so commenced the 
schism of the Non-jurors, " more 
mischievous in its commencement 
than in its continuance;** and which 
is now important and interesting only 
for the lesson of integrity it teaches, 
and the legacy of learning it has be- 
qneathed. 

Onr pages offer no battie-field in 
which to draw out this chivalry of 
hoiuonr, recommended to our admi- 
ration by so many active and so many 
PMave virtues; by what they did, 
but more by what they suffered. A 
few of the chieftains alone must de- 
twn our eye : among these, the name 
t^^™7 Collier ought to be re- 
™^™2f "^ ^^ ^^^ *^^ common 
'^S*™: ^e was, without a question, 
rae of the most gifted spirits of the 
^"^^ .-*? him were united some of 
luf i^^r*^ »««l ^^^^ qualities of 
!5^ J?*f;?«ct ,. » historian, whose path 
^^^'^^^ has never been trod- 



Vanbrugh into decency, and make the 
pen tremble in the hand of Dryden. 
It was in vam that the illustrious 
poet professed to despise the powers 
of his antagonist, or to see no reason 
for thinking Mr. Ck)llier so formidable 
an enemv tnat he should shun him. 
Far nobler and juster was the decla- 
ration, — 

" I shall say the less of Mr. Collier, 
because io many things he has taxed me 
justly ; if he be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph ; if he be my friend, and I have 
given him no personal occasion to be 
oihern'ise, he will be glad of my re« 
pentance." 

This was worthy of the author of the 
Knight $ Tale. 

It is, indeed, as the antagonist of 
Dryden, and the dramatic writers of 
that age, that the genius of Collier 

5 resents the most remarkable aspect, 
ohnson, who called him a fierce 
and implacable Non-juror, eulogised, 
with glowing and kmdred vehemence, 
his peculiar fitness for ^lemical war- 
&re; poBscssing sufficient learning; 
diction fierce and pointed, though 
frequently vulgar and incorrect. 
^'With unconquerable pertinacity, 
with wit in the highest degree keen 
and sarcastic, and with all these 
powers exalted and invigorated by 
just confidence in his cause.** Never 
was the infiuence of the last feding 
more strikingly evinced: it lent a 
vigour to his arm, and a light to his 
equipment. In his contest with 
Dryden it is singularly conspicuous. 
We discover the distmction which 
Homer indicates between Diomed 
and Achilles. They both shine; 
one resembles the star of autumn as 
it sets in the ocean; but over the 
other the fire of heaven visibly de- 
scends. An immortal hand g^trda 
him for the combat, and Ulamtnatea 
his arms. It is Mnerva who flutcna 
the segis : — 

Af*pi 2k «; x%^Xif 9\^H thrift ^ik #•«•»» 



M ne j^UH^tfurvrM unu tn^ M^rv^vr^wuK* 
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own theatre hnna about them. J^ 
was Paria boroiahuig his aword in 
the chamber of Helen. Collier met 
them without a fear; and their sleet 
of sarcasm only seemed to hiss and 
melt upon Im burning shield. Diy- 
den complained of the horse-pUy m 
Collier's jinTective» and that be came 
to battle like a dictator from the 
plough. But desperate corruptions 
reqmre desperate exertions. One 
oould seareely have criticised the 
manner in wmeh Hercules plied the 

S'tchfoiic in the stables or Auffea. 
be immorality of the stage nad 
reached to an extent that becunfe in- 
fectious. Its exhalation darkened 
the land. It was not the sily^ lamp 
of a delicate and refined criticism 
that might disperse the mist. The 
graceful pleasantryof Addison or the 
polished sneer of Walpole had been 
m vain. Nor can it be denied that 
the efforts of Collier were in the end 
sueoessfU. We say in the end, be«> 
cause the beneficial e£&ct of his in- 
dignation was not immediately appa- 
rent. But the purification of the 
stage had, in r^ty, commenced. 
The next generation was to reap the 
fruit of his toil. In this we see no- 
thing contrary to the usual working 
of Frovidential law. We sometimes 
witness in the natural world ridi 
tracts of countnr suddenljr sinking, 
or splendid emfices giving waVf 
through the secret agency of a sub** 
terranean and invisib& power. The 
cause o£ the catastrophe is <^en 
found m the slow action of wrings, 
that for many years have been wast- 
ing the foundation with their little 
and noiseless currrat. And thus it 
has been with many of the happiest 
amelk>ratioQs of taste, feeling, or 
hahit ; the surfiice of the habit or the 
foundation of the taste has been gra* 
dually undermined hf new QHingi of 
thought, which, dunng a serica (^ 
years, continue their sQent and un* 
observed operations of change and 
decay. In the meantime, the snrlkee 
of national manners and the archi- 
tecture of p^'^nal taste present to 



mone coaTCBient itjk 9$ taul^ng. 
To Ccdlier beloixp tne bii^ pnise of 
haying opened these springs under 
the corrupt sdl of comic viraeity, 
profhnity, and genius. 

We can recommend the writinfls of 
Jeremy Collier to our readers with all 
the fbryour and confidence of a per- 
sonal acquaintance. The ileroeneas 
and implacabili^ which Johnson de- 
nounced are neither abundantly nor 
painfully conspicuous. Tlie peculi- 
arities of his religious sentiments are 
only currents in the atmosphere of 
his mind. That is singularly ]ifjtA 
and transparent. He seems to be 
descended from that old family of 
intellect of which the close of the 
seventeenth century beh^d almost 
the e(«ii»lete extinctioD. The sta- 
ture had indeed dwiadled, but some 
traces of the giant were stUl pere^ 
tible. His ecclcsiastfcal history luui 
been superseded without bein^ equal- 
led. But we must seek in hie assays 
for the manifestation of his fimipr and 
his eloquence* Even the style re- 
calls, timugh at long intervals and 
with a faint echo, the voices of those 
illustrious bishops and men of our 
golden time, who 

** Each iQ solemD order follow each, 
Widi semethiDg of a lofty utterance 

drets'd — 
Choice worda aod measimd phrase, 

above the reach 
Of ordiaary meo, a stately apeeeb." 

Collier, perhaps, approached as 
near as any of his successors to their 
measured dis;nity of exnressioa and 
thought Tnetme^hilaiienc^Uioae 
fathers we are not likely again to be- 
hold—children reflectii^ in every line 
the nm'estyand the bloom of thdr 
parents, what has been ingenioosly 
remarked of the apnearance of a 
second Shakspeait will bold alio of 
a second Hooker. They most be 
preceded by a similar concaneiiiie of 
circumstances^ "like the dew of 
the early momiiig» darknev most 
once more enveloiie the earth before 
we can nace nnon it aassin.'* 
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andKeiL A portiwi itiraQri Mifei 
if hnng^ in loo ttiongortoo fiunt a 
light In one po«li<m it wants the 
relief of diade, in the other of illn- 
mijiatkm. Glareandtwili^ equity 
obacnre the foree of expresaon. And 
80 it it with the portrait! ranged 
along the dim gaUerice of history, 
eedenastioal or civlL Compare the 
sketches of Catiline by Sallnst and 
Cioero, of Cromwell by Keal and 
Cowley, of the Eeform^s b^ Lin* 
gard iid Soames ; how strilong the 
oifiBnrenoe ! Yet the features are, in 
truth, the same, and take their ez- 
prnaion only from the glowing rm 
which are poured upon them, or the 
Busty gloom into which they are 
withdrawn. A very apt and striking 
example is fVimishea in the person S 
Tilloteoo, of whom we have two se- 
parate series of portraits; one, all 
beautip^ and fiesfaness, by Burnet and 
Ilia firiends; the other, all bladoiess 
and austerity, bv Hickes and his 
Kon-jurinji; brethren. It came to 
pass, as might be expected, that the 
enmity of his opponents was not less 
steadmst than the tenderness of his 
advocates, and his entire passage into 
posterity has been under a shower of 
miniles from the first and roses from 
the second. Perhaps something of 
the hatred that pursued him may be 
justly attributed to the unfortunate 
nature of his elevation. He ascended 
to the primacy upon the overthrow 
of Sancroft ; and the cottage and the 
palace— Fresingfield imd I^mbeth — 
appeared constantly in perplexing 
oppoaitioo. Sancroit, probab^ from 
prm ciple, refused to retire except by 
eompulslon, and it was only after a 
process of ejectment had been oom- 
meaced^ and judgment given, that 
he proeeeded by wator to the Tem- 
pJc- The ecclesiastical character of 
miotoon differed also from his pre* 
'^ *'& in what sometimes seemed 



(tf vimknce and bigotry, that their 
Acuity of reprodnetkm almost en* 
tirely protects them from extermi- 
nation. Wounded, mutilated, bleed* 
ing, they retain that vitality whidi 
seems to be assigned only to the 
lowest order of reptile lifie, and re* 
new thdr crawling pilgrnnage of 
poison and diflgust 

Burnet indioUed the true diarac- 
ter of Tillotson*s tideration by saying 
that he left men to we their awn du' 
ereUtm in tmaU maUers, This occurs 
in the funeral sermon. It was the 
{principle of religious belief and prac- 
tice which lillotson inculcated, not 
cmly in his sermons, but in his con* 
versation and letters. In a very 
singular and admirable letter to the 
Earl of Mulgrave, in whose conver- 
sion he had been instrumental, he 
observes, in reference to some un- 
fiivourable reports of that nobleman, 
*^I am alwa^ more concerned that 
your lordship should continue a 
good man than become a Protestant, 
being assured that the ignorance and 
errors of men's understandings will 
find a much easier forgiveness with 
God than ibe faults of their judg- 
ment." The excellence of this sen- 
timent will scarcely be questiimed by 
any sincere and inquiring spirit, yet 
it would be receivea with no fiivour 
by the bigots of any sect or par^. 
Again, we really r^nember no brief 
composition better adi^ted to soothe 
the anxious wrestlessness of the suf- 
ferer than the letter written by Til- 
lotson, when Dean of Canterbury, 
to a sick friend. He selects the just- 
est topics of consolation, and erects 
upon them the justest structure of 
hope and faith. He eertdnly does 
not in this, or in any other of his 
compositicms, confine the natient 
within the iron palings of some 
subtle definition, or refuse to allow 
God's seal, '* unless it be oounter^ 
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of the Lord*8 Sapper to some per- 
cKHis sittmft and a lady is particnlarly 
mentionea who had so reodved it in 
the chapel of Lincoln's Inn. He is 
reported to have walked round the 
ehi^l distributing the elements to 
those who were sMted in pews, and 
afterwards to those who knelt at the 
rails ; not, however, entering within 
himself^ but remaining without. If 
this anecdote be true, it unquestion- 
ably convicts Tillotson of a most dis* 
graoeftil violation of all rubrical and 
ecclesiastical decency and authority. 
We say if it be true, because we have 
no opportunity at this moment of 
ascertaining whether the advocates 
of the anmbishop admit, extenuate, 
or refute it 

Some apologetic remark may, 
however, be honestly offered. With 
r^ard to tiie administration of the 
eucharist to a sitting communicant, 
we can readily imagine certain occa- 
sions when such a deviation fix>m the 
practice of the Catholic Church 
might become, not only pardonable, 
but even expedient and just. We 
have ourselves been obliged to make 
a similar concession to the infirmities 
of a sick and suffering, yet earnest 
and patient, looker for the consola- 
tion of Israel— one whose weakness 
miji^ht well have detained him by the 
chimney-corner, but who was glad 
when they said unto him, Let tugo 
vUo ike House of the Lord. We 
speak of one of those veteran de- 
fenders of our country who, after 
pouring out in her service the rich 
energies and hopes of their manhood, 
return to die within the sheltering 
embrace of her gratitude in the hon- 
ourable Asylum which she opens to 
their age. 

We have said that much of the 
animosity which Tillotson awakened 
was directed against him as the suc- 
cessor of Sancroft. It may be men- 



consciences <^ men at this period of 
the Revolution, since a aond had 
descended both over his intellect and 
his life before he could be summoDed 
to give his judgment ; but it is not 
unimportant to observe that not one 
of the bishop's friends was found 
willing to sign any address ctf thanks 
to James for his nunous declaration. 
It is also known that most of the 
clergy whom Pearson had promoted, 
together with his nephews Shaw and 
Dove, ** gave in their adherence to 
the change of dynasty.** **Itispless- 
ing to mid,** is the remark or Mr. 
Churton, ""that Sancroft read the 
Opera PoethMmoy which DodweU in- 
scribed to him, by the quiet hesrth 
or in the green shades of Fresing- 
field.*' 

We have spoken with praise of 
Tillotson ; but in admiring his tole- 
ration, we have no intention of in- 
diting an apoloffy for latitndinari- 
anism. It has hadeloquent apologists. 
Its errors and defects were many, 
but its beauties and its charms were 
not a few. We cannot bat remem- 
ber vrith Wordsworth.that l^ its chief 
supporters 

" Troth was keenly sought fer, and the 

wind, 
Charged widi rich words, poar'd out ia 

Thoaght's defence ; 
Whether the Church inspire that elc 

quence. 
Or a Platonic piety, confined 
To the lole temple of the inward nund." 

Many of that school of writov un- 
doubtedly possessed the noble eleva- 
tion of moral sentiments, which 
Hallam justly r^ards as predispos- 
ing men to I^atonic schemes of phi- 
losophy. Of Whichoot, the founder 
of the school, an affectionate portrait 
has been drawn by 'Hllotson. Hii 
name now rarely appears in the 
theological or literary page, and bis 
works sleep under the same tomb 
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should not be blmmed for the florid 
mrfaoe of imagery and bloom which 
its fertility threw up. They lived in 
thoughtful and pbcid days, while 

" The lunar beam 
Of Plato*8 ffenias from iU lofty sphere 
Fen roond tbera, in the ffroTe of Acedetne, 
Softening their inbred dignity austere." 

Nor, when speakinff of their eco- 
nomy of ecclesiastical goyemment, 
ought we to lose sight of the fact 
that discipline is a term which varies 
with the dispositions, opinion^ and 
characters of those who employ it 
When Beza told the Earl of Leices- 
ter that the churches were the little 
the better for pure doctrine unless 
the^ emjoyed also a pure discipline, 
he intended, as Soames remarks, to 
inculcate the necessity of inundating 
the pastures of English flocks with 
the nalf-derical ana half-lay oli^- 
chies of Geneva. Again, by disci- 
pline, Mr. Newman would under- 
stand a certain mediatorial e^cacy 
granted to the Church, as a distinct 
and separate agent between Crod and 
man, luid a reverential reception of 
all traditional authority. Now we 
may look with feelings of horror and 
alarm at the saying of the famous 
French infidel that God is neither a 
Presbyterian, nor a Lutheran, nor of 
the low Church, nor of the high 
Church. We say that our natural 
impression of any thing from such a 
source may be, and ought to be, one 
of aversion and disgust Still there is 
a stem veritjr folded up in it, the same 
that sounds m Cranmer's earnest and 
importunate exhortation to leave the 
gate open as wide as we can, so as to 
exclude^ none who, by any lawAd 
means, it is possible to comprehend. 
And in this moderation of sentiment 
there ^would be found no lenity to- 
^wds that extraordinary temper of 
miiMl Trhich could embolden or be- 
wilder Dr. Arnold into saymg, in a 
letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge, in 
allusion to recent Oxford interpre- 

tatlOnfl of Holv S*nnnfii«. — 



I /(Bel, thtrrfore,ev€n more tlrtmgly towardi 
a mUinterpretatum if Scripture ihan I 
thmild toward a miunterpretatioii of Thu* 
eydides." 

We repeat that latitudinarianism 
shews no lenity to such a temper as 
this, nor shares its sympathy with 
any writer who feels even more 
strongly about the Bible than Thu- 
cidides ; who regards the conflict with 
evil as a little above the war in 
Sicily, and places the exhortations of 
St. John only on a level with the 
haraneue of Nicias. 

If the parallel between Sancroft 
and Tillotson presented some features 
of singular mterest, that between 
Burnet and Ken would be still more 
remarkable. Of all the Non-jurors 
Ken seems to have glowed with the 
purest flame of piety and zeal. If 
Seneca said that the letters of Ci- 
cero had preserved the name of At- 
ticus from decay, we might venture 
to affirm that the sufferings and the 
fame of the Non-jurors have received 
their softest and most enduring lustre 
from the memory of Ken. At morn- 
ing and evening prayer he recalls 
them to our hearts, and every vil- 
lage-school that murmurs his hvmns, 
seems to delineate the banishment 
from I^iambeth and the sorrowM 
departure fVom WeUs. The senti- 
ments of Ken were more moderate 
than Sancroft*s. He even spoke of 
the schism as one very afflicting to 
good people scattered in the country, 
where they could have no divine 
offices performed. In every feature 
he differed firom his contemporaiy 
Burnet — the man of Grod, the man 
of the world. How .he must have 
regarded the Bishop of Salisbury his 
verses upon a kindred subject may 
serve to shew, — 

** Bat tbit whicb most of all my eyelids 

drein'd. 
My lambs, my sbeep^were by tbeir wan. 

derings Uoed ; ^OOQlC 
Tbey broke from Catholic and bUlow*d 

bonnda. 
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picture of the Non-jmon. It can* 
not be 88id that his ftotures conci- 
liate our esteem. Like TQlotson, he 
has descended to posterity in the 
very centre of the lonsnine and 
dond— the panegyric and the ha- 
tred. The contumely that dese- 
crated his funeral has even accom- 
panied hia ashes ; and criticism^ like 
the mob, has not forgotten its brick- 
bat. Livinff in the open air of po- 
litical life, ne could not e3mect to 
escape. " However, I shall be able 
to convey several great truths to 
posterity so clearly uid so authenti- 
cally that the Bumets and Oldmix- 
sons of another aj^ may rail^ but 
not be able to deceive.** These were 
the words of Bolingbroke to Swift 
in allusion to the loss of some im- 
portant papers. Burnet has not 
only paintea his own portrait in his 
mat history oieoe, but he has had 
the unusual aavantage of being able 
to varnish it How much the paint- 
ing owes to this application it is need- 
less to :>ay. He played a shining part 
in the wtated days of the Non- 
jurors. He was, above all things, a 
business bishop. He would have 
shone as the chairman of an assur- 
ance-office. In all the disnified sfai- 
eerity and the nM^jestic ind^iendenoe 
of the episco^ fhnction if he be 
weighed he will be found wanting. 
You look in vain for any of the se- 
raphic sweetness of Ken, or the mild 
inteffritv of Sancroft. 

All histories are written to in- 
struct and to warn. The lives of our 
ancestors are oar best patrimony, 
and we are ^iriched by their suffer- 
ings, their persecutions, or their 
errors, not less than by their victo- 
ries, their honours, or their wisdom. 
The ^reat object and toil of every 
historian should be to make the past 
acommentary on the present, and to 

awaken from each cfitntnw tvnucnWr 



answer Ibr who puniei Ida pabtte 
or private navlgatioa witbofot any 
ansoos markup of their poshka, or 
an}r noticeof the ** WKBCK **^iHikb isso 
plainly inscribed upon their side. 
Such men, indeed, are to be fimad 
in evtty eouBlry aad age, and It WIS 
against them that Bolm^MPoke bnzM 
some of his arro^nr invective ; whe- 
ther denouncing those who read his- 
tory only ibr amus e m e n t, and read 
the lifb ** of Aristides or Fhockn, of 
Epaminondas or Sdpio, just as they 
play a game at caraa, or as they 
would read the story of the Seven 
Chcottpionsf* or that more worthkn 
dass, who read not for improTeinenti 
but ibr conversation, not to grow 
wiser, but cleverer, and increase in 
impertfaienee as they increase in 
leuninff. 

It is in the light of inatractioii Ibr 
the present that we are now tnmmg 
over this chapter in the records of 
the past. 

It is impo ssible not to pereetve in 
the doctrines and opanons ot tiie 
If on -jurors some iesenibiaiioe to 
thoee entertained by the modcrale 
party among the present ^Tractarians. 
They are both successcns of L4Rid, 
both mherit some of nis cuustitu- 
tional good and evil qoalitieB, and 
both manifest in Uicir moURl pbynog- 
nomy tnuxs of their intelleetaal an- 
cestor. But the I^on-jurors did not 
iiuplleitly ftiHowt hkf teaching. Hence 
they bear no relatkm whatever to 
the Newman or Oakley sect IVy 
asserted and enfbroed a eommon Gt* 
thfrficity, by wfaidi they understood 
a harmony and oorrespondenoe be- 



tween RomaniBm and . 
so fior as they are separately and eoi- 
lectively univenal and orthodox. 
Looking to the simptidty of the 
primitive Cburefa as t2ie troe type of 
aoctrme and ceremony, iSbej failed 
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tolenoee and qnnpgiliy ht nom t^ 
speeia foreigo to thdr prerailiiig 
haUtsofihoii^taiidaflCkm. Theif 
leader, SanocHft, itm wifittiiff to make 
oomimm eanae trith iht Dkaenten 
iigaiiui the threatened MmtrodiHH 
tion of Popery, not iapeUed merely^ 
at Garhett notioet, \rf didike of the 
Jforagn inrisdietioii, but also, by a 
fear of thoae eormptioiis of the lUth 
which hievitabljaeeompanyit^miell 
at pargiory, the doctrine of the 
HiaaB, worship of relies, imaees-^in 
short) the wbole glltler, and thunder) 
and ftaud, of the Tridentme et«ed. 
There ean be no jnindple of ielec* 
tian in Bomanism. Arnold assured 
his Mend I>r. Whafeley that the ad- 
mianon of one little finger of tradi- 
tion wonld let in the wm>le monster, 
— ^ horns, Udl, and all,— and he miffbt 
iMiTe said of &e system what he thus 
applied to a fhiment of it. There 
ure some prtoeipies of Popery which 
wear a nleasing--nih^, a brilfiafit as« 
peo* aiid costume; tney always idiine 
in the Tan. fiut open the gates, and 
joa shall find the whole l&iosphere 
pottated hy the squalor, the riM, tli« 
wkitty^ and the rise that mrti hi 
tbeir teraok. Tou thhik yod are 
welcoming the (&ieft and ihfftf staff, 
f^ien^ In truths you hare the <ttmp 
foUoWeft, baggacpe, and idL 

r«ooiring at tms Kon-iuri^ seees' 
aion in the henefieial Hght of mstme* 
tion acnd admonitkm for the present 
tizzie, we toe struck 1^ sereral hi* 
rerenoes which hnmcdtatcly Offfef 
tMenaaelTCS. The Jkvt is one hid- 
dental^ indeed, and supplementary, 
i* important ; and that is, the 



Imt jpaOirt important : ana tnat is, 
larfrfhlnesB of collections made, during 
tte reading of the offertory sentences, 
for parposes not contemplated or dc- 
cM»ed by the rubric Our redden 
J"" Jf'emember the excitement recent*^ 
]r. «fc^loned by a repBbUcation of the 

^;jj^€%beeenth century. Mr. 
f^f^, iritis iJ&tof^ o/(he Ncm- 
^1.^ j«%riewed this caM wHh 
o'>|ec^ ^ demonstrating its ty- 



tlie 



are intmned, to render the appeal 
more eflRsctual, the master and some 
of the children were sent down to 
Chkwlhurst on the preeeding Saturn* 
day* This was August 9S, 1718 ) 
on the Avowing Sunday the sermon 
\m delivered. The rector then be** 
gins to read ilie offertoiy, while the 
collectors so round to receive the 
alms of we congretfatiofl. This 
movement is the signal for a general 
disttirbanoe. A gentleman sebes one 
of the collectors upon the plea of 
the illegality of his proceeding* The 
church is finally dosed in uproar; 
and, upon the evening of the same 
day, the rector and the preacher are 
taken into custody, are subse^uei^y 
tried and convicted at the amaes for 
sedition, and sentenced individually 
to pay a fine of 6«. 8^f . Such is the 
hhitory of this extraordhiaty pro- 
ceeding. With the sacrilegious ruf- 
fianism of the aggresnve purty, we 
have no ccmcem« Mr< Lalhbury 
seeks to resolve the attack into that 
general system of porsecntion to 
which he thinks all sincere members 
of the Church were m those days 
exposed, especially such as reused 
to yield to tbe latitudinarian feeliBfi 
that prevailed* 

Our business is with the primf^ 
of the original proceedmg. Look at 
itibramommt. What rural hamlet 
would be safe for a week, when 
every rumble of wheels might aa« 
nounce a van swarming with little aids 
to benevolence, in white tippets and 
yellow gloves, in full crusade upon 
all the agricultural pockets of the 
neighbouniood ? The indecencjr of 
the whole affair is quite astonishing. 
We can imagine nothing that woold 
surpass it, exc^ the tr a n wrni s s ion of 
a black presbyter from Senegal, to 
-plead at St. Paul's, Kni||ht8bridge, 
the cause of a prop osed episoopate at 
Sierra Leone. It is true that hi the 
case of the Islington misskm, the 
auth<M*y of the Wriiopwas advanced 
hi its justification. The see of Bo* 
Chester was then filled by the ac- 
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in the n^^roar, seyeral nerscmB d 
the coi^;r^atioii exclaimed that tbc^ 
cared MdMng for the bishop. Thu 
18 very probable, however rude it 
may eouid ; for Atterbury had made 
BO efforts to conciliate the good-will 
ofthe neighbouring gentry. We say 
this upon his own authority. In a 
letter to Pope, written little more 
than two years after this singular 
occurrence, he alludes to his antici- 
pated departure from the episcopal 
palace of Bromley with regret, though 
he adds, — 

•• I generally keep here what Mr. 
Cowley calls the worst company in the 
world, my own ; and aee either none 
becide, or what is worse than none, tone 
of the Arriior Stboti of my neighboorhood : 
cbaraoiers which Tally paints so well 
in one of bis EputUt, and complains of 
the too civil, but impertinent interrup- 
tion they gave him in hit retirement.'* 

This confession will dear np the 
unpopularity of the bishop at Cnisel- 
hurst, and may, perhaps, assist in 
explaining some of the violence to- 
wards the unfortunate preacher, who 
appealed under his credentials. 

But the inference to be drawn firom 
this trial, 80 far as we are interested in 
it, is the unlawfldness of collections 
during the offertory for other than 
forochial purposes. The presiding 
judge. Sir Littleton Powys, commu- 
nicating to the lord-chancellor the 
natures of the char^ and the result, 
makes this obeervation : — 

" No collection, even for charity f un. 
less for the poor of tlie same parish), is 
by law to be made, but by leave and 
permission ofthe king. I told the jury 
that this was a case of dangerous con. 
sequence, and was an invasion not only 
on the king's prerogative, but also upon 
tbe legisUture.'' 

It is auite beside the argument to 
accuse the judge of intemperate con- 
duct upon the bench, or of a desire 
to carry favour at court, by an insult 
to the Church ; the only question is, 
as to the authority of'^the decision. 



remains in fwee, it most be obeyed. 
Abuse and ridicule de£M9e, but can- 
not alter facts. Still tbe advocates of 
offertmry ooUections persiat in their 
introduction upon all occaoons and 
for all objects. Another van, with 
its buiden of provocative charity, in 
the warm summer that we hope » 
coming, may yet rusUe under tbe 
shadylanes of Chiselhurst, — ^we trust 
with a happier result than its pre- 
decessor. \Ye have no reason to 
expect that any aig;ument will be 
em^tual with these perrinacious in- 
novators in the Church. When 
Farmer expressed an apprehension 
that some pe<^le might still adhere 
to their follies and mistakes about 
Shak^fteare, Johnscm said, ''Ah! 
that maj well be true, Ibr the limbs 
will quiver a^ move after tbe sool 
b gone.** So it is with every foU^i 
or BDBtake, or prejudice,— civil, criti- 
cal, iMoBopincat, poetical, or ecde- 
nintrim^ A warmth and vitalky 
seem to linger in their frame, alter 
the veiy heart has been pierced. 
Not oUierwise do we find it with tbe 
defenders of the errors than with 
the errors themselves. "Victory may 
be achieved, but silence is impoesitie. 
Broken up and dispersed, they ibrm 
again after every charae, and a nnh 
of eager combatants fil& up immedi- 
ately the gi^ which some swecnpmg 
and triumphant argument may have 
cut into the column. They fly freoi 
the open field of controversy, only to 
take refuge within stMne vatrem of 
tradition, fidae interpretatioii, or 
sophis^, there to renew the con- 
flict. Driven firom their guns, ihey 
still limp along the shatt^ed battle- 
ments uiey are no longer able to 
defend. l!he waving flag of tbe con- 
queror cannot repress their poti- 
nacity or their sEeaL They cany into 
retirement their wounds and their 
opinions; and, having lost their 
shield, can still talk c^thdr battles 
and their prowess; and, wanting a 
sword, delight to ^OOglC 

" Shoulder a crutch and shew how fields 
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Tbe leftrned eoo^poeitioiis bequeathed 
U> us bv their industry, are devoted 
u> the iUnstration and the panegyric 
of rubrical obeerrances. It bec^Dnes, 
therefore, exceedingly interesting to 
remark how carefulr^ they alwa3r8 
kept within the limits of genuine 
Co^hc^ism. You may sometimes 
orertake them within sight of Bo- 
nanism; for they boldly followed 
the footsteps of the primitive Church, 
but they never go close up to it. 
They may linger at a little distance 
from the palace, and even admire 
some of the curious elegance of the 
architecture, but they never stand at 
the gate, whispering with the porter. 
They discover and proclaim the cor- 
ruptions and deceptions of Popery. 
Amoi^ all our bishops there is not 
one whom the followers of Mr. New- 
man are accustomed to laud with 
more enthusiasm than the Non- 
juror, Ken. Yet what were the 
djiBf words of that devout and ad- 
nirable man ? — 

" As for my religion, I die in tbe Holy 
Catholic and 'Apostolic faith professed by 
tbe whole Church before the disunion 
of east and west ; more particularly, I 
die in the communion of the Church of 
Eogland, aa it stands distinguished from 
all Papal and Puritan innorations, and 
aa it adheres to the doctrine of' the 
Cross." 

Such was the encouragement — 
the equal rejection of idl rapsi and 
Puritan doctrine — which this il- 
lustrious confessor gave to Pso* 

TBSTAHT HdIJ>EBS OF ALL RoMAN DOC- 

Tsnnn. And with regard to the 
single point of belief in which the 
nearest lesemblance may be sup- 
posed to be traced — prayen for &e 
dead — those of the ISon-jurors who 
reeeived it, received and taught it 
in direct opposition to the super- 
tikxtoi of pui^iatory. 

*^You pnij^r nud an influential 



with a rightful bishop, united to the 
der^ ai^ laity, professing the true 
Christian faith, without adultera- 
tion, diminution, or supplement ; and 
adopting a form of Christian worship 
modelled upon the plan of the pri- 
mitive ceremonial." 

The Roman Church he entirely 
excludes from this definition; pro- 
claiming her departure from the 
Primitive Church, and her deviation 
from Catholic tradition, and, there- 
fore, denouncing her communion as 
unholy and peruous. 

3. We are called also very forcibly 
to notice the imminent perils of muti- 
lation to which the Prayer-Book and 
the whole Liturgy are exposed, among 
those who withdraw themselves be- 
yond the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
auUiority and the restrictions of 
rubrical cuitom. The Non -jurors 
had not lon^ arranged their polity, 
when the spirit of innovation began 
to manifest itself. They, who had 
been most vehement in deprecating 
all alterations of the Book of Com- 
m<m Prayer, became the most eager 
damourers for interpolation and 
chanjge. The Non-jurors were ac- 
cordingly divided ; one section adopt- 
ing the first book of Edward Vl., 
the other adhering to the received 
fbrm of worship. On the side of the 
mnovators, there was a laborious 
and confident appeal to antiquity, in 
behalf of the propriety of mixing 
water with the sacramental wine; 
of the restoration of the prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Ghost m)on 
the consecrated elements, and of the 
oblatory supplication. The ar^- 
ment is professedly conducted with 
a distinct and reverential allegiance 
to the practice of the early Christ- 
ians: "Where the Church of Eng- 
land has left her meaning doubtful, 
the greatest honour we can do her 
is to interpret her to a conformity to 
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But tiM wedge not otitf dare ibe 
trunk of die tree into two grest 
diyiflkmS) it q^tered H into ndnnter 
portions) altogether, He prindple of 
Bfe was wounded^ and tbe yellow 
leaf npon tbe bough eoon newed 
that the sap was drying up. From 
the moment that the Non -jurors 
began to tamper with the Liitirgy, 
their fete was hievitable. They 
might hare sone on for a longer 
period, with Uie mummerjr of their 
ordinations and their discipline, but 
the last step admitted of no return. 
Mr. Lathbiu^ gives some interesting 
notiees of thor define and &U : — 

" At the period of Chtrlet Edwsfd's 
death, lew Noo*jiuors tanrired. For 
sereral years, netwithatandiiig Um efforts 
of some actif e individuals, they bsd baen 
gradually dimiaiflhing^ in nambars. 
UordoB, the last bisl^p of the regular 
body, died in 1779; so that the Non- 
jurors became eatinot» as a regular con- 
stituted church, with its bishops, priests, 
and deacons, at that time ; and the Non- 
jurors of the separation, which eom. 
aianced hi 1799 or 1794, oontinQed their 
•Qocesikm of bishops several yean after 
Gordon's death. The breach, wkieh 
had been oooasioncd by the usages, was 
closed ia 1733, wHh the etceplion of 
Bishop Blackburn, and a few of his 
I>resbyters, who made no attempt to con* 
tinue the succession apart from the 
general body. But no sooner had 
they become a united party, by the 
healing of this breach, than atiother 
separation occurred, on totally different 
grounds. The separatists proceeded 
to consecrate bishops of their own, apart 
irom the regular body ; bat, as tbesefaiam 
was headM only by one bishop, he 
actually conaeon^ others by his own 
authority, contrary to the canons of the 
Church; consequently, these consecra- 
tions were not recognised bv the legiti- 
mate Non-jurors; nor coula they have 
been allowed by the deprived bishops, 
supposing the schism to have oocurrad 
at an earlier period. In the year 1780, 
Price and Cartwright were consecnCed 
by DeaeoB alone, Oaraet was conseeraied 
by Cartwrkht ift 1799, and Bootba si a 



seeli, aAsr dw iudM ag dowa thnMgb 
Mgleat, eaMsl fNiga and tortoises, aad 
that even when ihij have baosoe afaaost 
aquaUy cold-bloedad." 

On his death-bed he declared his 
conformity to the National Church, 
in the presence of the curate of the 
parish. Mr. Hallam adds,— 

" I have heard of shnilareongiagstioDi 
in the west of England stiniaeer. Ihave 
been ioformed by a geatlSttan tesi<fisg 
in the west of Eaglsad, thai a Noa- 
jnriog clergyman was HvW so late si 
1815. Booths, the last of &e irregakr 
Non-juring bishops, died itt Irelnd ia 
the year 1805. 

" Before the death of Gordon sad 
Cartwright, the kat bishops, of tbek re- 
spective lines in England, the Noa- 
jurors were divided in practice as w^ 
as fn opinion. Some objected altogether 
to the worship of the NatHmai Cfanreh 
on the ground of what were termed im» 
m^ral framn ; others, like WilHam Law, 
though they woald aot take the sadM, 
were content to communicata whh the 
Church of England, as private individask. 
There were others who, though they at. 
tended their parish churches, probably 
because they were not snfllcieatly nu- 
merous to form a separate coagifgatioa 
with a clergymao of thefar own, took 
whh them a Prayer-Book printed Mat 
the Re^ohition, in order that they mi^ 
not join iti the prayer for the rdgmsg 
sovereign. This probably waa not an 
ttncomoKm praataee. A geatleSBn io 
the west of England, a distact ia whieh 
many of the Non-jurors resided, sad is 
whidi they lingered longer than ia any 
other part of the country, -informs me 
that this practice was adopted by several 
of his tneesters." 

4. But the grott, the saleflBa, wc 
might saj, the snblhaae leason tmht 
hj this episode in our en,ksiaslirsl 
history, w obedknce to ike aofee rf 
coMcknoi. £ight ofthe bislK^aJM 
400 of the clergx retikred into ob« 
seority and want, becanae tbcpr conld 
not^ §x onimay aabseribe their aUe* 
gfanee to the new artielea of gofani- 
BMsnt. The^hadttilifoaedilkaky; 
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penomiges that naght be mentioiied, 
and Bummoniiig the recreant in- 
mates in language more ftmiliar to 
their ears than the sentiments it 
brettbes:^ 

Hie Non-jnnm quitted the Chnrefa, 

not becMne they advocated doctrines 

k denounces, or practised ceremonies 

it rejects, but because they esteemed 

the sanctity of conscience too much 

to expose u to the tarnishing rapour 

of a smgle fhiud. What w<mld they 

bare thought or sakl of holdeks of 

ALL Romaic doctuibs remaining 

unmolested within the courts whi^ 

thev desecrate by their apostasy and 

tbdr sfaaoM? One mth. and one 

shne, is open to Mr. Oakley and his 

£sdple9— if desdples he have ; they 

may tread it, at least, with honour and 

respect We might respect and pity 

them as dUens; we only scorn and 

dread them as traUnrs, Why do 

they still linger? Their retreat would 

not be headed and ennobled hy eight 

bishops ; but the proctor's list of 

Mr. Ward's advocates proves that 

tliey would earnr with them the Idnd 

wishes d^ nearfy fourteen hundred 

brethren. Letthemnotj^eadanobjeC'* 

tion to dn|riay,ora fear of notoriety. 

Wc hear mudi of a nervous anxiety 

to shrhik into holy sequesterment, 

and the bosom of patirat medi- 

tatioins. Sensitive, indeed! happy 

ihr themselves and for us, if, like the 

deHcatephmt they seek to rewtnble, 

a ome oTthe busiest writers of the 

P«rty would manifest their horror of 

Tulgar contact, by foldhu; up their 

leaves. We are not without some 

hope of seeing that accomplished \j 

^^ ^M ch win never be conceded 

by pmdenoe; and modem Hf^po- 



lo^nr, with its absurdities and its im- 
pudence, may yet be laughed into 
silence by the bland irony of a Mait- 
land. In the meantiine, it cannot be 
unroofitable to remember the wm^ 
<^^ahop T^lor, and to apply them 
where they may be needed :— 



*' Ib Um mkUt of all oar arte to i 
h— ll i> we nM d«f icM to bring outmItm 
into talk ; we tbniat ooraelfea into ooaa- 
ponj, aud, like the ereat bearda in Home, 
that pretended pbuoaophy and a Urict 
life, we vmlk by the obelisk, and oieditate 
in piazzaa, that they that meet na may 
talk of 08, and they that follow ns may 
cry. Behold, there goes an excellent man r* 

Many good men desire to witness a 
secession of the whole Tractarian 
faction from the Church and specu- 
late upon the peace and harmony 
which their departure would pro- 
bably leave behind. We do not 
echo the wish. The holders of all 
Rom AH DocTBtHB may indeed be 
spared; but the Tracttteaof a bo^ 
mtuft remain to serve the Church to 
which they beloi^. We venture to 
anticipate even a speedy decline of 
their errors. Armstrong in one of 
the few admirable lines s cat tered 
through his works, speaks of Mkring 
empira that titnk by their awn weight, 
Histoty justifies us anticipating the 
same catastrophe fat all tnose little 
empires of religious fancy, which 
speculative controversialists of rival 
OTCthren presume to erect. We would 
make no hostile proparations against 
them, nor summon the forces of 
Catholic truth to beleaguer their 
strongholds ; we would nSher leave 
them to fall, and moulder dowly, 
but certainly, hj their own weight, 
and the want of any tenacious ma- 
terial of combinhig stitngth. 
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ANECDOTES OF III6HWATMEN. 



The highwayman, once so much 
dreaded by the traveller in Ensland, 
is now not often met with. £i the 
present state of society, the highroad, 
the proper scene of nis exploits, no 
lon^r presents all the aayantages 
which it afforded him in the ol<kn 
time of the legends, in which the 
lives of miscreants of this class are 
recorded; many still snrvive, and 
these never fail to extol their extra- 
ordinary sanity and courage. In 
those qualities they did not, how- 
ever, perhaps surpass their fellows 
of comparatively modem date. 

Not raanv years ago a traveller 
was stopped on the road, at mid- 
^y* by a highwayman, to wh(Hn, 
without hesitation, he delivered his 
purse. The robber took it, and 
having put it deliberately into his 
pocket, said, — 

" Now, sir, your boot, if you please 
— this boot upon your right leg." 

The traveller, not a little sur- 
j^ised at this new demand, made 
answer, — 

"What can you want with my 
boot? Youhavetwoverygoodboots; 
mine is an old one, and the want of 
it will be attended with great incon- 
venience to me.*" 

" Oh, be not alarmed,"* replied the 
highwayman, "yon shaJl have your 
boot affain presently— but off it must 
come. 

The robber was a stout man, and 
well armed; resistance would be of 
no avail. The boot was drawn off, 
and the highwayman having taken 
out of it a thin little packet, politely 
returned the boot to its owner, wished 
him good morning, and rode away. 
The traveller, it apoeara. besides the 



" By no means,** observed a friend, 
"that is not necessary. The tra- 
veller, doubtless, was l]etrayed at bis 
last inn into some inadvertent act or 
expression that led to a suspidon or 
knowledge of the precaution he had 
adopted. These highwaymen have 

Xts and accomplices on the road, 
furnish them with useful inf(ff- 
mation. You may remember what 
the Chamberlain at the inn at fio« 
Chester says to Gadshill, as recorded 
in Shakspeare. 'It holds correct,* 
says the Chamberlain, ' that I told 
you yesternight therc*s a franklin in 
the wild of Kent hath brought with 
him three hundred marks m gold; 
I heard him tell it to one o? his 
company last night at supper, a 
kind of auditor, one that hath 
abundance of charae, too, GUxl knows 
what.*** 

"No,** replied the relator, "be 
held no conversation with any bodv. 
He drew on his boots at bis bedside 
when he arose in the morning, the 
door was locked, he was alone, no- 
body could have seen him. But why 
refuse the merit of the discovery to 
the hiffhwayman himself ? Children 
bom blind nave learned to read with 
the assistance of the touch; and 
why ma^r not the sense of seeing 
be found in certain gifled individuals, 
refined in sudi an extraordinary de- 
gree as to amount nearly to instinct ? 
An Indian has been known to trace 
an enemy to a great distance by the 
marks left by his feet on the grass, 
trodden the day before, totally in- 
visible to the sharpest European eye. 
Why, then, may not the practised 
eye of the highwayman have dii- 
ooverad the litOe n&reel hv its effect 
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"oDly allow me to relate another 
•necdote m return, — 

" A lady, who bad acune fHends and 
relations m Yorkshire, left home to 
pay them her annual visit. She was 
a widow, fthout fifty years of age,— 
a robust, portly person, with features 
expresstve of confidence and self- 
possesdon. Being a woman of good 
property, she travelled in her own 
carnage, attended only by one ser- 
^^t, a trusty man many years in 
tMfamily, who drove the carriage. 
When iniihui nine or ten miles of 
ber destination, her progress was 
"[rested by a tremendous storm. It 
Wew a perfect hurricane, and the 
win fell in a torrent. In this dis- 
^^essmg ntuation an inn fortunately 
pre»aited itself close at hand, in 
which she sought shelter. It was a 
large mansion, of antique appear- 
and, on the rcNid-side, with an open 
^'Mte plot of ground in front, that 
was once an inclosed courtyard. It 
had been in early tunes the residence 
of a family of m-eat wealth and re- 
spectability in that part of the coun- 
ty, now extinct, but for the kst 
lialf century had been used as an 
inn. The apartment into which the 
lady was shewn still retamed some 
traoes of ito former importance; the 
most striking of which was a large 
piece of tapestry, now moth-eaten 
and in colours nearly faded away, 
which covered one side of the room. 
The furniture, though not so ancient, 
had nothing about it of modern 
iaahicm. It was in this room the 
lady was destined to fret her hour m 
"Mrijms expectation that the storm 
would soon subside, and allow her to 
pursue her journey. After sitting a 
^rt time, she rose from her tall, 
snaiflrlit-backed chair, and traversed 
^floor with an impatient and hur- 
^ep. At ahnost every turn she 
wojad go to the window and look 



traced with certainty , except the p<»>- 
trait of a man erect, at full leiu^h, 
holding m his hand something like a 
truncheon, or a roll of pardiment. 
After an hour spent in this state of 
painftd suspense and agitation, she 
rang the bell for her servant. On 
his making his appearance, address- 
ing him hastily, die said, — 

" * Dennis, is the weather likely to 
clear up ? the storm is too violent to 
last long— I am impatient to pro- 
ceed.' 

^ ^Madam,* answered Dennis, with 
all the gravity of a natural philo- 
sopher, 'I never saw a storm so de- 
termined to last, in all my life. It 
pours as if heaven and earth were 
commg together, and I think it 
grows worse and worse every mo- 
ment* 

^'^Is that, then, your opinion, 
Dennis?* replied the lady. 

"'It is indeed, madam!* said 
Dennis; ^and were it to abate so 
much as to enable you to proceed, 
should it come on violenUy again, 
which you would have reason to 
fear, there is no house upon the road 
where you could take reftiffe for the 
night, and your life would be ex- 
posed to the neatest danger.* 

* Very wdl,* said the lady, as, 
after a pause, she resumed her seat 
upon the tall, straight-backed chair ; 
*' if it must be 80, 1 must be content 
to remain where I am: send the 
waiter to me, and look to the carriage 
and horses.* 

'* Dennis made his bow, and ob- 
sequiously withdrew. 

*' The room had not even the luxury 
of a carpet, and, to aggravate her 
disappointment, she caM not avoid 
contrasting it, and all the other un- 

Sleasant circumstances of her con- 
ition, with the splendid room, the 
festive board, and friendly greeting 
firom which she was debarred for the 
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Bhaipljri ^I might atk for timiy 
thingBf and yott wonld have none ii 
them. I mppoM. however^ I can 
hftve a ehicciai and bacon, with ft 
&w gnena ; but mind, let the baoea 
be streaky, and the gveena not aa 
yellow aa a kite*a foot^ 

" The waiter baring made hia re- 
spectftil bow, her attention waa di- 
rected to another matter of not less 
importanee. She waa attended to 
her bedchamber by the chamber- 
maid, who underwent a long and 
searching interrogatory, to all of 
which 8& gave the mofl^ minute and 
satisfiictory answers. The sheets, 
she dedarsd, had only come home 
from the wash that morning, and 
had been hanging ever since in the 
kitchen, before a bhudng fire. Aa 
for the bed, it had been slept upon 
eyerv prevkms nk^t in the week. 
On Monday night by Sir George and 
Lady Clennont, on their way to 
Donoaater Baces; on Tuesday night 
by the yonnv and lovely daughter 
<n Sir John Bmgleton, on dieir way 
to the north ; and on Wednesday by 
MissElUott, the great heiress, on her 
way to the south, to take possession 
of her estates in Hampehure. The 
lady, apparently pleased with the 
report made by tne diambermaid, 
ordered her trunk into the room, 
from which she took such articles of 
dress as were reqmred for the night, 
and, having given the maid some fur- 
ther directions, she returned to her 
apartment below stairs, where she 
occupied herself as before, pacing the 
room and viewing the old tapratry, 
until the arrival of the chicken, 
bacon, and greens, on which she made 
a hearty dinner, notwithstanding 
the grievous disappointment she had 
suffered; for meoical moi assert that 
anxiety is unfriendly to the stomach, 
and that a healthfol state of mind 
wonderftilly assists a healthfbl state 
of body in nrodncinir a ffood anue- 



it reported tint I drank a 
bottle of port after mydimMr? 90, 
tali yoat naater to send a pint of 
poit immediately.* 

""The waiter having ddivoed the 
message, the landlord oelaimedr- 

""'She ahall have a bottle, and 
nothing less, although I had a tboa- 
sand pint bottles of port in mj 
cellar. She is well known upon the 
road, and can no nuNre live witiuut 
her wine after dinner than a fish ont 
of water. It is an ill wind thit 
blows nobody jgood ; I may thank 
the storm, not her, for her ooaaipB]^. 
She has been passmg my door Umn 
seven years, and it may be wnn 
more years before I shall be favoued 
with another visit. The lady moit 
order a bottle or da without any.* 

'^ The waiter, on his return to the 
rooni, had only to repeat the annrer 
which he had already given. 

" The lady, after some fturther if 
monstrance, said, ina sabdned tone-' 

"« ' Why not <men a bottle, and let 
me have half of It F' 

""'That, my lady,* replied the 
waiter, * is impossible ; the other half 
would be lost, no oostomer would 
drink it. He would say it was only 
the dregs and drainings of decanten^ 
and consider himself insulted.* 

"" What was now to be done? the 
lady had not dined once dumig 
the last thirty years without her 
wine — fatigue and the loodineas 
of her situation made it now more 
particularly desirable. Having tit 
for some time striving to re- 
concile herself to a privation so 
new and uneaipeeted, she folt the 
struggle only aggravated her dii- 
oon^rt, and the want of a glass of 
port became every moment more oi- 
tolerable. So, snppresaipg the le- 
sentment excited by the inaoknce ai 
the landlord-^f or sudb she conaalerad 
his conduct ih rsfiising to send her a 
oint cS nort is orderad.-4hA esllsd 
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good fife be • plaawiy pktort, $od 
a gUwi <^wuM • grat^ aoeompani- 
BOit to « good dinner, he eennot 
devote eveiy moment to sippiog hii 
wine andgwoffupontbe fire. Some 
adveotitioue aid must be ealled in to 
diroel the efoad of hi« ioUtaiy state, 
and relieve the monotony of the 
aeene. In this predicament, fimey 
offers its firiendly serviees. With it, 
annihilating space and time, be ean 
vint aU cotintnes and climes : he ean, 
with Hersehel, p^ietrate the depths 
of infinite spaee, survey the architee- 
tare of the heavens, and imagine 
systems of worlds, compared with 
which the whole soUur system itself, 
with all its myriads of stars, and its 
comets, is but an insignifteant group 
inaeomer. Again, limiting his views, 
he mfty, with memory, traverse the 
field gI his own perscmal ezp^ience, 
or, with hope, contemplate that 
whieh lies before him ; hot it is not 
every one who can say, * My mind to 
Qte ft kingdom is ;* (ht, ' I am never 
lees ftlone than when alone.* There 
is BO individual so uniformly happy, 
whose mind can take a retrospect 
with««t Ikhtu^ upon a dark spjot, 
or eo onimrmly fortunate as to in- 
dulge in a prospect, however bril- 
liftnt, in full confidence and antici- 
pfttioQ of perpetual, unclouded sun- 
ye. Beam as fancy may throuj^ 
> scenes of pleasure, or search lor 
in the womb of time, some cor- 
roding eare will intrude, some black 
apoi, sone offensive object will pre- 
eeai itedf, some hideous phantom 
will arise, and put all his bright 
iriaioQe to fiight Such was the state 
of the lady at the inn. However bu- 
sily b«r fiuicy might employ itself; the 
aecmn, firem which she had suffered 
sdsd was still suffering would obtrude 
"Ofoa her; and if it turned to iht 
y^iomgiMM reception from which she 
was wttkheld, the joy and gaiety of 
«w rdatives sad friends, it was only 
<^ mffietupon her the punishment oi 
^^entalus, themortificatton of fining 
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eieliis&re, an undivided 
In arithmetkal eooimt- 
atioD, number one is as distinct uom 
number two as two fipom ten thou- 
sand. The omisnon, consequently, 
of a single figure in the series, down 
to one of t& lowest denomination, 
even a cypher, becomes fatal to the 
correctness of the aeoonnt, and the 
total is lost in ecmfbsion. Constant 
attention is thus essential to success. 
The eye being diverted from the 
course, even m a moment, there is 
an end of the pursuit : the game has 
escaped. It was his knowledge of 
this property of numbers which in- 
duced the philosopher, when instruct- 
ing his irascible iH^>il, to thus ad- 
monish him, * Wnen you find your 
choler begin to rise, should jroueven 
feel it strujKgling fi>r vent in your 
throat, as ifthe passage was blocked 
up, and you were aetoally choking, 
nut your hand into your pocket, and 
begin to count your money: the 
operation once commenced, and fol- 
lowed up, will necessarily divert your 
attention from die cause of your 
anger, aff<ml time for pas8i<m to sub- 
siik, and for the mind to regain its 
composure.* Now, if the operation, 
thus prescribed, be an antidote to 
anger, it must be efficient in other 
cases of mental unquietude and dis- 
comfort. Thus, wnen the solitary 
traveller, seated at his inn, is at a 
loss for occupation, nothing is more 
usual with him than taking out his 
purse usid beginning to count his 
money : it is, indeed, a course which, 
in his eituation, prudence alone would 
suggest. It must be satisfactory to 
be certain that his money is all n^ht, 
for no situation can be conceived 
more deplorable than that of the 
traveller at his inn unable to pay his 
way. For one or both of these rea- 
sons, it may be presumed, the lady, 
when drinldng her wine, did not for- 
get to take out her purse, and begin 
to count her money. She did so. 
Pttttmg her hand into her pune, and 

armmwnnif ita wHaIa AOfltfifita. shs let 
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sense of feeHng: they were now to 
be tried by the sight, but, as the ex- 
periment proved, with no better 
result The amount did not exactly 
correspond with her calculation. 
Some item of expense on the road 
was forgotten, or there must have 
been some casual loss, of which she 
was not aware : there was an error, 
a mistake somewhere. 

"« Hamlet says, 'My fatherl I 
think I see my &ther!* to which 
Horatio answers, * Where, my lord Y 
and Hamlet replies, ' In my mind*s 
eve, Horatio:* thus implying, that 
tne memory is die eye of the mind, 
the mental oi^gan of vision. It may 
be, therefore, observed, that indi- 
viduals, when perplexed and seeking 
to resolve the puzzle, are accustomed 
to raise their eyes, not that they 
expect to find the solution painted or 
wntten upon the ceiling. No ; for, 
were there no ceiling, they would 
as certainly look up to the sky, and 
for this reason: — the memory is 
seated in the brain, which being the 
storehouse in which the solution 
sought for lies couched, it is natural 
that the eye should take that direc- 
tion. The association of idms so 
inclines it, and there is no contend- 
ing power to counteract the move- 
ment, and turn it any other way. 
That, then, in the case of difficulty 
here described the lady should look 
up ^pears perfectly natural : it is 
instinct. Still puzzled with her 
purse, she did look up ; and, as she 
raised her eyes, they gbinced inad- 
vertently across Uie tapeitry. Great, 
then, must have been her surprise 
on perceiving the late dead, dull eye 
of the portrait in the faded tapestry, 
animated and shining bright upon 
her. A delicate young finale in 
such situation would, doubtless, 
scream out or fiunt away, but the 
ladv was a woman of strong mind 
and firm nerve. Surprised, not 
fHghtened, she betrayed no emotion. 
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Down to the seventeenth eentmr all 
classes of sodehr acknowledged the 
real existence of witdies, and in our 
criminal code of law witdicraft 
ranked high as a ctq^iital offence. No 
poor, old woman, if ugly, could diew 
her face without running die risk of 
beiuff charaed as a witch and tried 
for ner life. A popular cry was 
raised againt her, and the ablest snd 
most intelligent judges on the bendi 
shewed her as little mercy as wm 
extended to the most atrocious fekns. 
Indeed, her treatment was even more 
barbarous than that soffiered by sny 
other culprit. The reputed robber 
or murderer was tried by rules and 
laws which, however imperfect, wot 
not directly opposed to ooduboii 
sense. There was something not oaly 
absurd, but whimsically cruel, in tin 
manner of conducting the trial of in 
u^y old woman for witdieraft. Hk 
prisoner was thrown into a deep 
pond fldl of water : if she sunk, die 
was pronounced innocent, if die 
swam, she was pronounced enihj. 
This was held a conclusive and esd- 
blished mode of evidoioe. In the 
one event she was drowned, in the 
other she was sentenced to be bnnit 
at die stake : in eith^ case sbe suf- 
fered death. 

" The prejudging which, in dars 
of yore, prevailed against u^y, old 
women, appears to have extended 
itself to unsightly old houses, par- 
ticularly if in a crazy and decR|St 
state. A dismal, old, solitary man- 
sion, of ruinous aspect, m^fat oonddcr 
itself fortunate if it esca^ the cha- 
racter of befaig haunted. Tbeencb 
and flaws in its fhmt, as the wiiddes 
in the case of the old woman tried 
for witchcraft, were hdd, prima fadt, 
evidence of die chaige of laumted; 
and should the stmctore preeent aigr 
traces of Saxon or Norman wdu- 
tecture, the neighbours, in the dcntb 
of their isncHrance and crednnty, 
connecting it with the dark, troahkd, 
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lullage and vioknee of which H was 
oneethe scene. 

" A prejudice, of the kind above 
dcscribeid, had long pNreyailed against 
tlie inn which constituted the scene 
otf the nresent stoiy ; and it had not 
escapea the ears of the lady now 
sitting under its roof, whose iHends 
resided in the neighbourhood; but 
slie had too much sense and intelli- 
ffoice to treat it as any thing better 
tJutn an idle tale, a silly, vulgar ru- 
xnonr. It happens, however, that 
the subject or an evil report will 
suffer in the conduct of strangers, 
^ho entirely disbelieve it, but cannot 
flivest themselves of the association 
ci ideas which its presence neces- 
sarily suggests ; and this may account 
ibr the circumstance of the lady 
lisving never stopped at the inn 
belbre. With the altered appear- 
ance of the portrait in the tapestry, 
as she wididrew her eyes from the 
ceiling, the story of the haunted 
house, for the first time since she had 
enter^ it, occurred to her mind, 
but, after a while, it was dismissed 
as unworthy of serious notice. Be« 
sides, the fashionable hour of visit- 
ing, observed among ghosts and 
^blins, had not yet arrived; it was 
not midnight; it was only ten o'clock. 
How, then, was the vision of ihe two 
briffht, staring eyes, in the tapestry, 
to be accounted for ? Ck>uld it be 
tmly a phantom, the work of ima- 
gtamHon ? She had no experience in 
such false im^reaedons, and felt too 
much confidence in the soundness of 
lier mind and the correctness of her 
s ens es , to be disposed to consider it, 
lioweyer extraordinary, as the mere 
creation of fancy: she, therefore, 
xiesolyed to take another glance at 
tbe portrait, not so much in expect- 
mtaon of flndiiu; her first impression 
m mistake, as the antwipatkm of hav- 
mg It faUyoonfirmedT^With this 
Y!f^* ** Main raised her eyes to 
^Sfed^J^* '^^ appearing to be 
w^C? ^th ^^ puree, as if count- 
■^jotT' **>aii^- Aflfecting an cx- 
^!rj«^^^f countenance as if appa- 



her. It was no mistake, no phantom; 
and so strongly was her imagination, 
hitherto unsusceptible, excited, that 
she almost fimciea the whole portrait 
shewed signs of life. Presunung that 
the tapestry hung at a distance from 
the wall to allow a man to stand be- 
tween them, she now felt herself, as 
in reality she was, in the presence of 
a wretch, who had placed himself 
there with a criminal intent, a robber 
or a murderer, who, if he thought 
he was discovered, might instantly 
pounce upon her and perpetrate his 
crime, while she had no means of 
relief or hope of assistance ; for the 
portrait being nearer to the door 
than the chair on which she sat, the 
villain could, in a rush to it, prevent 
her departure and control all her 
movements. This was a dreadful 
state for a female — a state to try the 
nerves of the stoutest man. She felt 
it was with her a case of life or 
death. In this awfVil, this fearful 
extremity her fortitude and presence 
of mind did not forsake her. As if 
the solution of the puzzle, in which 
she was engaged, had suddenly sug- 

rid itself to her mind, she threw 
purse ^m her hand out upon 
the table, exclaiming, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard behind the ta- 
pestry, * Oh ! now I recollect, Den- 
nis can tell me !* With these words 
she rose fhmi her chair, and, with 
apparently perfect composure, pro- 
ceeded dehberately to the door, andleft 
the room. Her coolness and affected 
indifference about her money had 
the desired effect, the wretch, whose 
eves had been fixed upon her, con- 
cluding that she had made no dis- 
covery to alarm her or operate to his 
disadvantage. 

^^ The room which she had quitted 
was situated nearly at the ml of a 
long passage remote from the part of 
the house occupied by the family. 
On do^nff the door after her, and 
gaining ^e paasaffe, the fortitude 
which she displayed in the immediate 
presense of danger was greatly 
shaken-^^e trembled f^rom head to 
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boorbood of b«r VOOQL B«wm«i^ 
ceedingly officioai, and wiihad to 
know whit ihQ wtoM. Being in* 
fqnnod, h$ depart^ quickly on hii 
emuid in the most obliging and at^ 
tentive manner. As be turned away 
from her, a mapidon arose in ber 
mind that be waa the i d e n t ical indi- 
Tidual who bad oontriyed to place 
himself behind the tapestry, to wbicb 
be might have aome secret mode of 
aoeess. The tmsty Dennis now 
joined ber, and, acoompaniad by him, 
she returned to her room, the door 
of which she had never lost sight of 
fbr a moment Before ber entrance 
into it, her eyes were directed nearly 
at the eame instant to the portrait in 
the tapestry, and her purse on the 
table. The purve was exai^y u she 
leftit The state of the tapestry was 
materially changed. The bright, 
staring eyes, that glared in the head 
of the portrait, had fled, and the two 
dead, sightless orbs, contemplated on 
ber &rst entrance into the room, had 
resumed their places. A smart rap 
of bis knuckles, made by ]>ennii unon 
the ti^estry, produced another dis* 
oovery. It ascertained, that the par« 
tition was a wainscot, and that the 
tapestry closely adhered to it. The 
lady's opinicm of the position of the 
tapestry, as admitting a space between 
it and the partition was thus found 
erroneous, and the discovery could 
not fail to disj^l any apprehemdons 
of danger which she might have 
possibly entertained on her return 
to her room* Determined, however, 
to investigate the mystery to the 
bottom, pursuing the inquiry, she 
ordered Dennis to mount a chair and 
examine the head of the portrait 
Dennis vras a stout, muscular man, 
of proved courage and fidelity. He 
was firee from fear himself, and ins 
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inaitkTtii Be aeooidiody nftintfi 
he chair without besHaboiii and his 
attention having h$m direotad to the 
head of the poitraiti he prcw s d hia 
hand against the faee. Tbetape^ 
on this spot yielded to the piessme* 
He foond that a pcnrtion of the 
wainaoot, behind the bead, had been 
removed, and that the sockets of the 
eyes, wrought in the portraitt had 
been cut closely round oy some fine- 
edged instrument, eso^ a little 
stnp whiebt acting as a hinjie, en** 
abled a person, standing behmd the 
partition, to ^w thm back and 
restore them to th^ premier ptecss at 
pleasure* Here tiie examination oo 
the room oloaed; but the lady socn 
after learned, on inquiry, that on 
the same side of the jpaasaffe, tneie 
was a little closet uiea by the land- 
lord as a counting*room, or depot fiir 
his mon^, books, and p^^tr% ii^ 
which no other persw was over al* 
lowed to enter, and U)at tUs dosst 
was only divided by the partition 
with the tapestry &om the roesi 
she oeonpied. The mystery was 
now completely solved. The sus« 
picions of the lady were fMj 
confirmed. There could be no 
doubt now the eyes of the por* 
trait were real ^es, the ^ym of the 
Undlord himself, and that he was 
capable of meditating an attempt 
unon her property, perhaps her liie. 
The storm, however, continued to 
rage, and it was too late to ventuf 
lUKm a change of quarters. Besides, 
if an attack were really meditaMi a 
removal, at that unseasonable hour, 
would only fiirniab an opportuaily 
for carrying it with giiater oar- 
tain^, into etfect After due deli- 
berayon, she, tberefbre, deteiwied 
to remain where she waa for the 
night 
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the nigiit. She then returned to her bery 

chamter; and the maid haying been b^;u 

summoned to attend her, % new aeries who 

of interrogatories was propounded, tical 

all of whSh were answer^ in the tap^ 

mott flstiffiM^tory manner. The do- of th 

mastio attendant being now diosisaed, his \ 

the ladj leeked the door, and com- but 

menoed a fireah inveaiigation. The was 

room waa ibund to present every vellc 

appeanuMe of seenrity calculated to offic< 

ini^m confidence. The walls and now 

the door were uncommonly strong, phuM 

and a strong iron bolt cm vie latter whei 

oaTO further promise of safety. The he d 

bed and every other part oi the fur* smal 

nhore, that could possibly contain into 

matter of actual fsij or suspicion, from 

were successively examined minutely ; cone 

and the continuance of the storm little 

having aflSorded a prince for keep- his { 

ingtli^ fire and candle burning during sami 

the night, wrapping hwself up in her ney, 

large travelling cloak, she resigned bed) 

the comfbrts of a warm bed for the the i 

aeemnmodatian of an old rickety awai 

arm-chair, placed at a safe distance prev 

in front of the grate. The nighty of h< 

however, passed away without any land 

incident to excite alarm ; but, anxious neig 

to ocmceal her suspiciims from the in- the 

mates of the house, aoon after day- to c( 

light she ventured to lie down in was 

bed, where, compensatinff herself fin- had 

her uneasy and unsatinactory rest grea 

in the arm-chair, she slept soundly whi< 

until an advanced hour m the morn- oonc 

ing. . She thai rose and breakfasted, his 

aid was in the act of departure, when ded 

the fiiend, at whose house she had and 

been expected, fearing she might was 

have met with some accident in the bin^ 

storm of the preceding night, arrived triec 

in bis earriage and esccSted her to exec 

hla seat. tenc 
« The myittfry in which the rob- 
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It shall be onr earnest endeayour, as 
it is our most anxioiifl wish, to avoid 
in the article to which we now ad- 
dress ourselves every thing like an ap- 
peal to the passions and prejudices of 
our readers, whether we speak of the 
measure which at present a^tates the 
public mind, or of the mdividual 
statesman by whom it has been 
brought forward. In the heat of 
a debate and before a popular as- 
sembly sarcasm and phuii^ may 
take the place of argument, ana 
where men write avowedly for party 

Surposes they will of course dip 
leir pens as much as possible in 
the gall of personal bitterness; but 
Rbgdia recognises no party except 
her country, and admowledges no 
man nor any set of men as her 
leaders. She is, therefore, both quali- 
fied and entitled to deal with every 
measure that may be proposed in 
parliament, whether it come from the 
treasury benches or from the oppo- 
site side of the house, upon its own 
merits; and upon its own merits it 
is her {uresent purpose to try the 
scheme which tne government has 
judged expedient to propound for 
the better education of the Irish 
Roman Catholic priests, the concilia- 
tion of the queeirs Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects, and the encourage- 
ment of loyalty, order, and obedience 
to the laws, among the great body of 
the Irish people. 

We begin bv conceding that the 
position of Ireland, consi&red as an 
integral portion of the British em- 
pire, ia a thing quite by itself in the 
history of nations. Subjects of the 
same crown, governed by the same 
laws, represented in the same parlia- 
ment, and partakers in the same ttee 
constitution, the Irish people are as 
far removed from an amalgamation 



nothing. England ke^ Ireland at- 
tadied to her, it is true ; bat the at- 
tachment is tiiatof the wild dephant 
to the tame one — or, to use a meta- 
phor more ftmiliar among the citi- 
zens of Lond<m, that of the young 
colt to the staid old carriaffe-iione, 
which at once hdps him to draw the 
break, and keeps him from upsetting 
it By constant vigilance <m the 
part of the authorities, and the pre- 
sence in the country of a strong mi- 
litary force, the Irish have either 
been restramed, from year to year, 
frtHu breaking out into rebdlion, or 
the rebellion, when it did break oat, 
has been put down. But attachment, 
using that term in its more generous 
sense, there is, it is to be qppie- 
hended, very little betweoi the two 
countries— certainly none on the side 
of the Irish towards their En^gliah 
fellow-subjects. 

We have spoken of the mntrcet of 
this alienation as if they were many, 
and, in strict propriety of spee^ so 
they are. Ireland is a conqumd 
country, and though the oonquest 
occurred coituries ago, the Irish peo- 
ple have not forgotten the fiict — no, 
nor the E^g^h neither. How, in- 
deed, could the Irish forget it? 
English barons first, by and by Eng- 
lish and Scotch adventurers, came 
among them, and with an iron hand 
pushed their own chieis and kings 
aside. There are scarcely a doien 
great landed proprietors ra Ireland 
but trace their descent from the fol- 
lowers of Strongbow, or of Surrer, 
or of Essex, or of Oliver Cromw^ 
And the Irish, like other branches 
of the Celtic family, being, in their 
ovm way, vehement eeneakgirts, 
have never lost count of the rq^ 
sentatives of thar O'Neils and 
O'Briens, and still ref^ard the kiger 



there has not been much in the 
penonal conduct of the descendants 
of these vktors to lead away the at- 
tention of the vanquished from the 
manory of their wrongs. 

The history of Irdand after its 
annexation to £nff knd, from the reiffn 
of the second Henry down to the 
accession of James I., presents but a 
oontinned picture of cruelties perpe- 
trated by the invaders, and outra^ 
and egressions suffered by the m- 
yaded. It may be said that in this 
there is nothing very peculiar, be- 
cause in rude a^ the conqueror in- 
variably uses his power to oppress ; 
but we really do not think that the 
determination to oppress was ever 
exhibited in a more terrible light 
than here. Every principle and 
feelii^ which the indigenous races 
dieriraed was outraged. Not con- 
tent with taking possession of their 
lands and exercising a political and 
stem lordship over tneir persons, the 
invaders strove to enslave their very 
minds, and with the assistance of 
bulls from the pope and the co-ope- 
ration of a zealous clergy, diey suc- 
ceeded. Ireland, which during the 
times of England's deepest de^ada- 
tion had be^ the cradle of learning 
and of science to the rest of Europe, 
sank under the iron rule of tne 
stranger into barbarism. The reli- 
gion of its inhabitants likewise was 
changed, for it was Henry H. and 
bis fierce barons that forced upon 
the Irish people that abject submis- 
sion to the will of the pope, which, 
under their native princes, they had 
never yielded, and which their great 
apostle St. Patrick never required 
them to yield. We do not mean to 
as&ert that when Strongbow landed 
in Bannock-bay he found himself 
in the midst of a people professing a 
piure faith and in a state of high ci- 
^'^Haation. Far from it. From the 
period when the Northmen first 
tooehed h^r shores, Ireland went 
gradually backwards, and though 
sOTnewhat recovered from what sne 

""^^ to be a century or two previ- 
ouaiv. nk^ . u c«A.-: f* 4.1 



ing, and as little priest-ridden as any 
people under h^ven — to whom in 
ages dark, as compared with our 
own, the light of Christianity had 
extended. 

Historians describe with much re- 
lish the barbarising influence of the 
institutions of Tanestry and Gravel- 
kind. This is particularlv the case 
with Dr. Lingard, whose obiect seems 
to be to represent the English inva- 
sion as a great boon to Ireland, for 
no other reason that we can discover 
than that it was sanctioned by the 
pope, and led to the sure settlement 
of Popery in the conquered pro- 
vinces. Neither are we inclined to 
question the truth of his statements 
as far as the o^eral condition of 
Irish society might have been affected 
by the prevalence of these institu- 
tions; but this much is certain, — 
that though the English brought 
witb them the forms of their own 
constitution and the nominal ascend- 
ancy of the laws under which they 
had lived at home, neither their laws 
nor their constitution made the 
smallest way among the Irish people. 
The Irish prelates entered, it is true, 
readily enough into the king*s wishes, 
for it was the laity much more than 
the priesthood who had been jealous 
of Kome. And the prelates became, 
after tiie promul^tion of Pope 
Adrian's Bull, the chief pr<Mnoters of 
English ascendan<nr. But the people 
under die O'Neils, OThelans, and 
O'Connors, persisted in adhering to 
die customs of their forefathers, and 
waged constant, though unsuccessftil 
war against the Fitzgmlds, and Ray- 
mond^ and De Lacjrs, and De Cour- 
cys, who from generation to genera- 
tion sought to extirpate or to enslave 
them. 

Ages ran their course, but there 
was no amalgamation in Ireland of 
the Anglo-Norman with the Milesian 
races. In one point alone they 
agreed. Popery was adopted as the 
form of faitn by the whole popula- 
tion of the island, and the uescend- 
ants of the very men who had been 
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trr; and henee it came to msB tlial, 
being conversant vrith the langnagie 
of tne people, and indeed, sprung, 
for tiie most part, from native fiuni- 
lies, their leaning was always to- 
wards the weak, whom, however, 
thej strove to aid, not by joining 
them in their profitless wars agahist 
the £nglish, but by troftening as far 
as they could the rancour wherewith 
the settlers were accustomed to re- 
nrd them. The consequence was 
that both the Anglo-Norman baron 
and the Milesian chief treated the 
clergy with respect; and that in 
proportion as the latter class of per- 
sons became impoverished and power- 
less, the dergy, in some measure, 
took their places as recognised coun- 
cillors and guides to the people. 

It were idle in these cbvs to deny 
that both the manner and the date 
of the introduction of the reformed 
faith into Ireland were unforttRiate. 
In England and Scotland the public 
mind was ripe for the change; in- 
deed, the marvel is how a people 
among whom Wycklifib had taught 
and Chaucer sung should have borne 
a burthen, which they Mt and avow- 
ed to be such, so long. But there 
was no feeling of the sort in Ireland. 
Wherefore when Henry Vm., in 
the exercise of an arbitrary power, 
required the church in mland to 
reform itself after the model of the 
church in Enghmd, both races — 
both the indigenous Irish and the 
descendants of the English colonists 
— rejected the mandate with scorn. 
There was a civil war, of course. 
Fitzgerald first, and afterwards 
O'Neil, put themselves at the head 
of the movement, and both went 
down, the Norman as well as the 
Milesian, before the strength of the 
deputy's chivalry. A iSte result 



their faith had been originally hn- 
posed upon ^em by the fiitheii of 
the men who now endeavoured to 
deliver their nefks fimn the yoke, 
they looked upon these endeavoars 
with abhorrence, and Itvated the 
termed relision as a tt^A btdge of 
slavery, which they were deterBuMd 
never to asstime. 

We are not going to earry our 
readers through the reigns m the 
Princes of the 8ttt&rt line, nor to ssy 
over again what has been demcn- 
strated a thousand tuntt already, 
that they were marked^ flrom the be- 
ginning to the end, with the stain of 
signal folly. The first James, in 
his zeal for the propagation of Pro- 
testantism, committed in Ireland 
acts of iniustice and inhnmanity ia- 
nnmerable; while the last James, 
and his brother before him, by 
the encouragement whidi th^ 
gave to mov^nents which they 
were powerless to carry through, 
succeeded only in luring the pe<^ 
into a more open displf^ of mina- 
ples, the maintenance of which wis 
in those days fktal to thdr jpto- 
fessors. Between James I. and Iub 
grandsons, moreover, Oroniw^ took 
his place, — a f\irious Ingot, however 
able as a politician, enfiming rigiAy 
the stem deiaws which, iVtjkn t&ne 
to time, he issued, and d<^ng his bert 
to root out tV)pery wirti fiiPe and 
sword. Accordingly, the penal faiws, 
which Elizabeth first enacted, and 
James enfbrced, and Cromwdl m- 
nerseded by a sterner code, entered 
mto the very souls of the Wrfi mo- 
pie, and the interruption which mty 
sufifered. under the two last princes of 
the house of Stuart served no o^ier 
ostensible purpose than to sharpen ^« 
zeal of the abettors. The revfdutian 
of 168S was, doubtless, a mneat ^imt 
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thdr chfldrtn. They were ijoerced, 
punished, insidted, but not concili- 
ated. Kobody tried to convert them, 
except by blows. Neither the Bible 
nor the i*rayer-book was trtoslated 
into their language; nor was any 
eafe taken to supply them with mi- 
nisters whom they might be able to 
converse with, or understand. Who 
can b^ surpftoed to find that a |)eople 
thus de^t with should have regaraed 
both Protestantism, and the patty 
which professed it, with abhorrence r 
The lOTmei' they could not investi- 

gte, because it was presented to 
em only in a foreign tongue : the 
latter never noticed them at all, ex- 
cept to work them evil. It is a dark 
page in Irish history which describes 
the progress of the Befbrmation 
there; and we are ashamed as we 
look ba^k upon it. 

It has been ctistoraftry to claim 
for Jalnes 1. the merit of having 
fi^eed Ireland from the miserable in- 
stitutions of Tanestiy and Gavelkind. 
There is no doubt that he accom- 
plished this feat. To him is due the 
praise, whatefver it may be, of hav- 
ing substituted for tne uncertain 
tenures under which the great land- 
holders held their estates the right of 
fee; while the tenants, in lieu of the 
sertioea to which they had heretofore 
been subieet, were made liable to a 
fa&di rent-charge, whidi could not be 
exceeded. James hoped by these 
means to break the power of the 
chiefir; and so to a great extent he 
did. But the mass of the population 
was not (sti that account rendered 
more pBable, or less prone to resist- 
ance. On the contrary, the emanci- 
pated tenants, histead of acting with 
their lordi, as heretofore, both in 
peace and war, sought out leaders for 
themselves ; and, being more readily 
worked upon than their superiors by 
^e priests, become far more constant- 
9V£ng6ged hi seditious movements 
35™* the government, of which 
rengjon ^a5 at the bottom. Hettce 



human heart s6elned on both sides to 
be outraged. 

The consequehces of a persever- 
ance in ^uch a mistaken system of 
government were, that few, if any, 
converts came over to the Established 
Church ; and that the Koman Catho- 
lics repaid the harshness with which 
they conceived that they were treated 
by a hidden but implacable hostility 
towards their rulers. For a brief 
space, indeed, duriilg the latter years 
of Queen Ailne*s reign, a better spirit 
seemed to prevail; in awakening 
which) by the by, Swift, be his faults 
in other respects what they might, 
was largely instrumental. But with 
the accession of the house of Hanover 
returned that harsh and most incon- 
siderate policy which at once punished 
Inen for their adherence to the er- 
rors of the Bomish creed, and shut 
them out from every opportunity of 
becomine; convinced of these errors. 
Hence tne readiness of the Irish on 
all occasions to take up arms in the 
cause of the exiled femily; hence 
their aptitude to band themselves 
into secret associations, almost all of 
which had for their object rather the 
injury of others than any tansible 
good to themselves. For theirs 
was the war of the weak against the 
strong ; of the oppressed against the 
oppressor; of the iniured against 
those ft-om wnom they had suffered a 
wrong for which they Were hopeless 
of finding redress, either by due 
course of law, or in open and manly 
conflict ifl the field. And silch a 
war produced its inevitable results, 
by rendering the dominant party, 
from day to day, more intolerant; 
the party under the cloud more 
fierce, more cruel, more ignoralit, 
more abject, and more entirely de- 
void both of truth and of the courage 
which wrises out of it. 

There wasquietmlrelandthrouch- 
out the larger portion of the elgnt- 
eenth century, but no great improve- 
ment in the general condition of 
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no concern. A parliament composed 
exclusively of Trotestant Peers and 
Commoners, passed whatever laws 
seemed to promise best for the con* 
tinnanoe or Protestant ascendancy. 
No plans for the improvement of 
the resources of the country emanated, 
however, from that quarter. No 
measures, either educational or other- 
wise, for breaking down the wall of 
partition between the two races, were 
devised. The manufactures of the 
north were, indeed, fostered, for there 
an industrious Protestant population 
had struck root ; but nobody thought 
of encouraging amons the peasantry 
of the south or of the west habits 
which might have a tendency to raise 
them in the scale of moral being. 
AjA all this while the opinion pre- 
vaUed, that Ireland was as prosperous 
as the nature of its inhabitants would 
admit of; and that the spirit of re- 
bellion being crushed, there needed 
only a perseverance in the same wise 
course to convert the rebels them- 
selves into the most submissive of the 
kuig*s su^ects. Now what was the 
truui ? Difficulties no sooner beset 
the English government, than the 
real temper of the Irish people shewed 
itself. During the height of the 
American war the latter were per- 
mitted to bear arms, for the defence 
of their own shores against the in- 
vasion with which they were supposed 
to be threatened ; and the^ took care 
not to lay them down again till they 
had forced the government into sun- 
dry concessions, concerning which we 
are, at this time of day, forced in the 
main to acknowledge that they were 
all as wise as they were moderate. 

From that date, the memorable 
1782, a new state of thin^ took its 
beginning. For the first time in her 
history, Ireland stood in an attitude 
of l^islative independence towards 
Great Britain ; and the use which she 
made of the powers thus conceded to 
her held out little hope of tranquillity 
to the emnire at lanre. The rivalry 



the French Bevdatioii oeenned; 
and Uie spirit which awakened 
it found more vehemoit admirers 
nowhere than amoiu; the Irish. 
Popery, which for a hundred years 
had been kepi down as a form <^ 
faith too much addicted to artutraiy 
power, seemed all at once to ally 
Itself with the democratic principle ; 
and priests became the active eo- 
a^jutors of men who warred not 
more against monarchy than against 
religion. The government became 
alarmed at this. It did not know, or 
entirely overlooked, the fact, tliat 
Popery recognises no fixity of prin- 
ciple except in itself; that it cmi- 
tinues the ally of the monarch only 
so long as he shall sustain its doc- 
trines, and advance its interests ; and 
that it is ready to take the p(^ar 
side on any political question provided 
it shall see reason to believe, that by 
flattering inen*s prejudices in one way 
there is a diance of gaining the as- 
cendancy over their minds in an- 
other. Accordingly, attributing the 
disloyal conduct Si the priests to the 
principles which they might have im- 
bibed while pursuing thSr studies at 
Douay or St Germains, the govem- 
ment determined to provrae the 
means of education for their success- 
ors at home ; and, in an evil hour, 
the coll<^ at Maynooth was, with 
the sanction and by the asnstance of 
the legislature, founded. It was a 
false step taken with the best inten- 
tions in the world ; and we ace now, 
as for years back we have been, 
reaping the Intter fruits of it. 

Perhaps our readers may not be 
avrare that, not long before the Col- 
lege of Mavnooth was constituted. 
Trinity Collq^ Dublin, had been 
thrown open for the education, in all 
branches except theology, of all 
classes of the king*s subjects, whether 
they might be Protestants or Boman 
Catholics. Probably, too, they may 
be ignorant that the Koman Catholic 
laitv of Ireland, frraleful for this 
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tioii were secured to their sons, whe- 
ther defl%iied for the pri^thood or 
any other profession, the line of se- 
paratioii wliieh had too loogr kept 
the professors of the rival rd^ions 
apart mi^t be obliterated. Such, 
however, is the fact; indeed, one pe- 
tition to this effect, whidi was pre- 
iented to the Irish Hoose of Com- 
mons in 1795, Mr. Perceval, in his 
well-timed pamphlet, entitled May- 
nootk and Oe Jew'biBy has put on 
record. Moreover, Mr. Perceval has 
done more. He has not only vin- 
dicated his fiither*8 memory from 
the disgrace which, both in parUa- 
ment and elsewhere, the advocates of 
Sir Robert Peel*s measure have en- 
deavoured to cast upon it; but he 
has proved that, to the maintaining 
of the Roman Coolie Seminary at 
Mmiooth out of the public purse, 
and with the sanction or the govern- 
ment, Mr. Perceval was on principle 
opposed. He could not, indeed, in 
1808, withdraw the grant whidi the 
Irish parliament, from year to year, 
had been accustomed to vote, and 
which the Imperial parliament stood 
pledged, by the terms of the act of 
tJiuofi, to continue for a period of 
twenty years. But every proposal to 
merense the amount of that grant he 
resisted and condemned, for reasons 
which cannot be put more forcibly 
than in his own words. It is thus 
that he writes to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, in answer to a conmiuni- 
eadoti made to him on the subject :— 

•• My dear lord,— I hare received from 
y©a Sir Arthur Wellesley'e letter, with ■ 
draft of the proposed heads of inquiry, 
n»twided to be Bubmitted to the chief 
jnsticmM, chief btron, and chancellor of 
\be ejccheauer, as those to which their 
attratioo should be directed in their in. 
i^^^bI '^■'**'i<» of Maynooth. I con- 
Jesai], for iny own part, 1 cannot derive any 
coyiort^Me expectation from tijat in- 



afraid that any inquiry which assumes 
the incre a se to be proper, unless the re- 
sult of the inquiry sbould be unfavour- 
able, must necessarily present the in- 
creased demand in a pobt of view more 
£ivourahle to it than if it was resisted 
rather upon the broad prindple than 



upon anv particular ezanunation in de- 
tail. Hv objection to maintain and to 
educate lour hundred students for Ro- 
man Catholic priests* orders is not to be 
overcome by any representation of what 
the Roman Catholics may think to be 
the demand of the country for so large a 
supply. There i$ notAtn^ that can recon^ 
cite me to m^ a proceeding, U is to ell 
intentB and purpotet ettaJnithing the Ro* 
man Catholic religion in Inland, and going 
very far indeed to perpetnate it,* 

There can be no doubt that, in 
sanctioning the establishment of a 
purely Popish seminary, — of a se- 
minary into which no Protestant, 
nor the son of a Protestant, could 
gain admission, the goyemment of 
1795 placed itself in a fidse position, 
as well towards the church of the 
state as towards the church of the 
mat body of the Irish people. As 
little can it be questioned that, in 
contributing towards the endowment 
of an institution wherein younff men 
were to be educated for the ^man 
Catholic ministry, it was f;valty of a 
gross dereliction of principle ; for it 
IS idle to say that a grant to May- 
nooth is sanctioned by the precedent 
of a grant to the Presbytoian Col- 
lege dTBelfast Ndther now, nor in 
1795, was there any thing in the 
act of settlement, or in any other 
law of the constitution, whether of 
statute or of usage, which could pre- 
yent the state from extending its 
bounty at pleasure, to any sect or 
body of religionists, being Pro- 
testants. But Popery, up to the 
year 1829, not only lay under a 
cloud, but was marked as a form of 
fai^ with which the goyemment of 
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them to preach loyalty and ohe*- 
dienoe to the laws, as well as to Po- 
pery. The Irish parliament granted 
a sum of money altogether inade- 
quate to fflfect this porpoaet for k 
toon oame oat that toe talk of en- 
dowing a eoilete for themseltes was 
talk, and nothmg more, among the 
Boman Catholics. They were de- 
ficient either in the power or the 
will to contrihute in any effectual 
degree to such a purpose, and so the 
new seminary came to depend for its 
continuance almost entirely on the 
parliamentary grant. Hence all the 
arrangements were made on a sMle 
of wretched niggardliness. The pro» 
fessors were miserably paid: the 
students miserably housed, feo, and 
cared for. Instead of finding him- 
self associated, as at the foreign uni- 
versities his predecessors used to be, 
with men of liberal views and ge- 
nerous habits, the youth who entered 
at^ Mavnooth became an isolated 
bring, nolding converse only with 
Ugots, and surrounded by day and 
night with all the worst appliancefi 
of a s<iualid poverty. Now, what 
gendewum would thimc of sending his 
son to such a place j indeed, what 
youth, unless his habits were already 
vulgar, and his tastes coarse, and his 
xniiM narrow, could endure the sort 
of trials which throu^out the most 
sensitive years of his life were con- 
stantly put upon him P For let us 
not forget, that to something much 
more intolerable than a system of 
coarse living, the students at May- 
nooth were subjected. 

The gentlest blood is often the 
best able to sustain fastings, mean 
apparel, hard beds, and other phy- 
sical dhcomforts of the same sort 
But the absence of personal deanli- 
ness, the ^gging by^ fours and sixes 
in a bed, the companionship of coarse 
minds, the bigo^ which is engen- 
dered by Uie constant inculcation a£ 
particular views upon one suljeet, 
«i^ the all but total n^lect of every 
other, what ingenuous youth could 



voung men, whose views would 
have been otherwise turned to- 
wards St Germains or Salamanca, 
became its denizens. But these aH 
fell off by degrees, and their places 
were supplied by the sort of lads to 
whom, amid the drcumstanees that 
surrounded the church, a oonsiderste 
government would have least desired 
to intrust as they grew np the moral 
and relkioas traming of the Irish 
Boman Catholics. It soon appeutd 
that none except the lowest of the 
peonle, the sons of publicans;, 
small farmers, piff-dealers, and snch 
like, ever thou|^t of seeking ad- 
mission into the chartered seminary ; 
and there was nothing in the recog- 
nised system of deaung with ihaa 
there, which gave the smallest pro- 
mise that they would come forth ex- 
cept confirnnMl bigots, and bold and 
uncompromimnjg aemagogaes. 

Whatever the causes ot ihe'if^ 
bellion of *98 might be, neither Mqr- 
nooth itself, nor the priests educated 
there, had any hand mprodudDg it 
Indeed, the rebelHon dff'ys was not 
at the outset a relkkms movement 
at all, though the Bonuni Ca^nAa 
by and by brought into it, as It was 
natural that they should, aJl ^ bh- 
temess of religions raneonr. It orf- 

Snated amontf the Fresbyteriaaa of 
€ north, who were nroeh moi^ 
deeplv imbued at that time with the 
principles of the French revolu t io n 
than any other portion of the pc^- 
lation of the empite, Btft the pro- 
gress of events, and the prominent 
part taken in them by certain Bo- 
man Cathdic priests, gave to die 
contest a new character, and thso, 
as a measure of sdf-dsifenea, the 
Presbyterians changed sadca. it was 
suppressed, as every bo^ kavwai, 
not without the exerd^e <^fr%Mbl 
cruelties by ruffians who abused flie 
confidence whidi the government de- 
posed in them, and professing extna- 
ordinary zeal for Uie aathori^ of 
the law, gave free indulgpencs to 
their own bad passbns. 
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ercr the objects of Orangpe perse- 
ciition, i^ieh they repaid, tiie better 
Bort by aequieseing patiently f n the 
insults to which they were subjected, 
the more vii^ent by nuning m 
their own b re a sts , and encouraging 
in those of the peasantry, an earnest 
longing for revenue. 

Meanwhile the Union took place. 
It was affected by the application of 
a vwry barefiM^ed bribery ; yet in it- 
adf it was a wise measure ; and the 
food effects of it were not slow in mak- 
ing themselyes felt in both portions 
of the empire. England ceased to be 
agitated by apprehensions of some 
poflBifole misunaerstandinff between 
the SHpreme court at Westminster 
and the court not less supreme 
on Goll^e Green; while Ireland 
soon ftmnd that there was more con- 
sideration for her fallen state among 
the gentlemen of Great Britain, than 
she nad ever experienced fVorn the 
Protestant and exclusive party at 
home. It became fashionable in Lon- 
don to speak of the poor Irish as a 
race gready to be pitied ; and this 
feeing, perhaps, as much as the ri- 
▼ahry imr place and power between 
'Wliig and Tory, led to the ilnt, and 
therefore the most important steps 
thai have been taken towards the 
estahlislmient in the sister-eountry 
of a state of things which seems now 
to be not far iran attaining its con* 
aiatency. 

BiJaynooth was m full operation. 

Its inmates— the sons of cotters and 

snail tenants— drank in the lessons 

of charity, which Dens and Builly 

eommnnicate ; and formed their 

mMinCTs, and tastes, and political 

c^imons npon such models as their 

profewors might submit to them, 

or they themselves create one for 

•"*««^- By bstches at a time, 

^*?^ver, they went forth, ordateed 

™**J», to act, first as curates, and 



crown, Roman Catholic freeholders 
should be eligible to vote at all par- 
liamentaiy eleottons ; and the moi^ 
to increase the peril of the measure, 
the standard of qualification was fixed 
at forty shillings. Now the May- 
nooth^'bred priests were not slow to 
perceive that this arrangement, of 
which selfishness was at the root, 
opened for them a wide avenue to 
power, and they at once took ad- 
vantage of it. They soon contrived 
to get the whole body of forty-shil- 
ling freeholders under their control ; 
and that war, for supremacy be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism 
b^n, which has hitherto gone in 
favour of the attacking party, and 
seems now, as far as Imuid at least 
is concerned, to be drawing towards 
an issue. 

Whatever Maynooth may have 
done towards supplying to Ireland 
an enlightened and pious priesthood, 
it is past dispute that firom that source 
there has issued forth a body of the 
most untirhie and mfluential agitators 
that the worW has ever seen. These 
soon found a leader for themsdves ; 
and, under the judicious management 
of Mr. O'Connell, the CathdUc As^ 
soeiation was formed. It Is worthy 
of remark, too^ that on questions of 
general policy, the RMnan Catholics 
mvariably espoused the liberal, or 
levelling side. The Catholic Asso^ 
ciation, for example, professed tosedk 
but one end, namely, the repeal of 
those acts of parliament whidi de- 
nied to the prolessors of the Romish 
faith a fml participation in the 
privileges, as well as in the rights of 
the constitution; but, som^ow or 
another, it invariably cam^ to pass 
that their rejwesentatives threw the 
weight of their infinence into the 
Whig scale, and that ihey were not ia 
any instance o&lled to account by thefr 
constituents for so dmng. Was this 
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lecjQires no very acute powers ni 
Tisioii to observe, Popery nas silted 
itself with the democratic principle ; 
not here alone, but all over the 
world. And although we either did 
not observe this, or succeeded 
in reasoning oneself into a db- 
belief of the fact previously to the 
year 1829, the events of each suc- 
ceeding season have more and more 
vouched for it ; and it is now admitted 
as freely in Prussia and even in 
Austria as in Great Britain. 

The great measures of 1829 and 
1832 are yet fresh in our recol- 
lection; and every thinking man 
must, we conceive, be convinced, that 
the (me was but the legi tunate ofispring 
of the other. By emitting Roman 
Catholics into parliament, the Tory 
pMu-tv threw into the scale oftheir 
rivals a band of the best disciplined 
and devoted supporters which a fac- 
tion conld desire; and these, when 
the proper moment came, fought the 
Whig battle. Who were they that 
carried the Reform-bill in the Ilouse 
of Commons ? Not the members for 
England and Scotland, but the Irish 
members, — a set of men whom the 
priests patronised, for whom the 
priests toiled, spoke, voted, and can- 
vassed from the very altar; whom 
they forced, in spite of the best re- 
sistance of property and intelligence 
too, into their places. Was May- 
nooth answerable for tlusP We 
answer, undeniably. 

Maynooth educated the priests who, 
professing to follow 0'Connell*8 gui- 
dance, have, in point of fact, used 
both him and the Whig cabinet as 
their tools; and these same priests 
it was that sent to parliament, in 
1832, a body of men, who, aided 
by Mr. Plumptre, and other leaders 
in the opposition to the Maynooth 
grant, carried the Reform Bill. 
So much for the skill and dexterity 
wherewith Popery fights its own 
battles, making use, as ages come 
and go, always of the principle which 



and gallantly had he resisted the 
arrangement which has stamped that 
year with a sad Celebris : andthoush 
we must ever lament that he shonid 
havephuxd himself then in the front 
of the battle— of a battle waged not 
alone against his party, but aninst 
his own public character — we raoiild 
be ashamed of ourselves were we now 
inomable of admitting, that what he 
did he did for the best; that he 
yielded to a necessity which he be- 
lieved to be resistless. Indeed, it is 
both ridiculous and absurd to diane 
such men as Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke of Wellington with desiring 
any thing, by their acts and woids 
as public men, exc^ their conntiy^s 
good. But can we find the same ex- 
cuse for him now ? We think not. 
There was no necessity for the mea- 
sure of which he avows himself to be 
the author. Nobody looked for it, 
nobody expected it, and least of all 
from nim. Measures for the dif- 
fusion of a liberal education throusfa- 
out Ireland we all anticipated taat 
he would propose; bnt that he should 
preface them by such an act as this, 
was about the last event in the drama 
of politics fi)r which we were pre- 
pared. For, what is he d<Mng ? Cast- 
mg oil upon the waters ? Smoothii^ 
down the asperities of party qarit 
and religious pr^ndice? Quite the 
reverse. He nas stirred a tenipeBt 
on all sides, amid the Airy of which 
the wreck of his own cabinet is the 
least of the evils that will occur ; for 
it does not matter what his next step 
may be, all parties will IocAl upon it 
with distrust^ and his own eqiecially, 
wronged and insulted as they imagine 
themselves to be, will shrink firom it 
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there is nothing to be said in de- 
fence of this unhappy measure on the 
score either of necessity or of erp^ 
diency. We do not dieny, that the 
sort of education heretofore bestowed 
upon the alumm of MaynooUi naj 
have been calculated to narrow rather 
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of UualdBg MM nbtn indnoe eharity 
in tlidr sentmieiitB towaids thdr Fro- 
totant brethren, and an earnest de- 
nre to inrareea the same high lenon 
on their flodu? Then, in Uie name 
cf eommon sense, why does he keep 
them where they are, snhject to no 
control, except that of their imme- 
^ate snperior — Pliable to no inspec- 
tion, except by the Roman CatiSolic 
laenurchy— breathing, dajr and night, 
an atmosphere of exdnnveness, and 
hnbihinff, at every lesson, draughts 
r from a fenntain wnich is not famous 
/ for the sweetness of the waters 
^rlueh it sends forth? Was this 
,jt: wise towards a country circum- 
^.j Btaaced as Ireland is, looking at 
,:. the arrangement firom the most 
.; &T0urab]e point of view? And 
^- when we go^farther, where are we? 
^y Sir Robert gets no credit, either from 
'^0 friends or foes, for having acted 
,^^^ through any such high sense of ri^ht. 
'\^. Both ]^arties, in this country, beheve 
^: that hb single purpose is to render 
^ Ireland more mana^ble in his own 
'^ hands than it mignt othervnse be; 
^f and both parties are convinced, and 
^ we ccmfess we are of the same way of 
. ^, think ing , that if the movement stop 
^ here, his failure will be signal. 
I, If Sir Robert Peel had been a great 
^^ stetesoian, instead of the mere mi- 
nister of expediency, he would have 
l aeted npon a £ur more commehensive 
;, plan tum the present. True wis- 
dom dictates the getting rid, as 
much as possible, of the miserable 
jealounes which keep Protestants 
and Papists apart, especiallv in 
r/ T^!?2^" '^"*® wisdom would have, 
therefore, done what, in 1795, had 
1^ suggested. It would have 
S??^ extended the foundation of 
. wr*^ ^^<*%e, Dublin, or esta- 
t>iisifted and endowed one or two 
new nmrerrtng. to the h<mours and 
/ w "^^ of which all men might 
1-' ^^ul^^r^ without any invidwus 

!T^ rJ^^^hS^ich they followed. 



emnire; and if half the tales that are 
tola eonceming the moral training 
that goes on there be true, it de- 
serves to be spoken <^ in no other 
terms. 

And now, passins over the so- 
phistry with wnich uie measure has 
been defended and its manifest ten- 
dency to exasperate the feelings of 
the two great parties in Irelaod— 
passing over, too, the demonstrations 
that mive been made against it on 
this side of the channel — passing 
over the palpable truth that this 
grant to luynooth and the form of 
making it smke at the root of the 
principle on which the school system 
of education in Ireland is carried on, 
there is one question which we must 
take leave to put to the premier, — 
out of what fhnd does he mean to 
draw his resources for the mainte- 
nance of a seminary of which the 
people of England never speak ex- 
cept with loathing? Ib it for this 
that we submit to the burthen of an 
income-tax— a tax to which our Irish 
fellow-subjects are not liable ? Are 
you going to take our Protestant 
money — ^money which we, not the 
Irish, pay in the shape of assessed 
taxes, and to maintain and educate 
therewith the teachers of a reli^mi 
of which we do not approve ? we 
tell you that if you do you will live 
to repent it. For the boon, if a boon 
it be, is an Irish, not an English one, 
and by Irishmen, in some shape or 
another, and not by Englishmen, 
common honesty requires that it 
shall be paid for. 

The way in which we expressed 
ourselves at the opening of this 

Eaper will shew that we are neither 
lind to the wrongs which Ireland 
has suffered from her connexion with 
England, nor reluctant, as far as may 
be, to redress them. Among these 
wrongs by far the heaviest of all was 
the lorciug upon her of Popery, of 
that same Popery which it is the ob- 
vious tendency of Uie Maynooth bill 
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to th^in i«boot» iod ool^fes wheif 
thfly nw Imth more Umh la tanglit 
eitber by Cardinal Bellarmine or 
Dr. Pelahqgue. But we will not 
do them so much injustice as to 
re«establiih among them, in a 
poiition of power and politioal in<* 
Buenoe, that chnreh aga&it the en« 
croaohments of which every other 
govenunent in Europe, exo^ our 
own, is struggling. Neither can we 
give our assent to arrangements 
which, unless th^ h^ preparatory 
to some fuch settlement, are worse 
than useless. What are we to 
{(ain^what is Ireland to gain— by 
increasing either the numbers or the 
condition of such priests as Maynooth 
has hitherto sent out, and must con* 
tinue to send out, 90 long as the^ 
shall be forced to depend for their 
subnstence afterwards upon the to« 
luntary offerings of their flocks? 
Nothing. You must still look to 
the peasant class for recruits to your 
tonsured army, and experience has 
not taught us that a peasant priest- 
hood, however highly educated, is 
any where, unless liberally provided 
for by the civil government, to be 
trusted. 

On the whole, then, we cannot but 
regard this peaoe^making measure of 
the Conservative government as a 
signal failure. It has done nothinff, 
it never will do any thing, toward 
conciliating the class that are to be 
benefited b^ it, or withdrawing their 
attention uom other things. The 
Bepealers accept it as an instalment, 
and laugh in their sleeves all the 
while ; for they not unfairljr calcu- 
late that, throu£[h the indignation 
which it has excited, both here and 
elsewhere, in the breasts of Pro- 
tsstants, it will facilitate rather than 
impede the final triumph of the 



whila, thtrt is vu^entf ^Mnt^ ia 
the Conservative camp. All eoA- 
fidence iapubUcBien is shaken; and 
the general feeling seeras to be, that, 
though matters may go on mniofMy 
during the oontinuanoe of the pre- 
sent parliament, a terrible crias 
awaitius. Lei us hope that it is not 
so; and, better still, let us be pit- 
pared. 

Shice the preceding pages went to 
press, Mr. Ward has proposed hit 
amendment, which Sir Bcmert Peel 
resisted, and the House of Commoos 
threw out Be it so; yetweccmte) 
that as &r as our p^oep^on of right 
and wronff ffo^ we xeall v do not 
understanu tne morality d the pro- 
ceeding. The minister who did not 
scruple to assent, a few years agpi to 
the plunder of one-fouxth of the Indi 
clergyman's property, in order to give 
it to the Irisn landlord ; and whohsi 
no hesitation now in robbing, by set 
of parliament, the Protestant peopk 
of England and Scotland, that ke 
msy have wherewithal to endow 
permanently a Koman Catholic ool- 
le^ in Ireland, need not, one would 
think, be very lender about ai^viitf 
the remaining fUnds of the tim 
Church to any purpose whi^ may 
seem to be desirable. Ue has not a 
shred of principle on which to reit 
his present obstinacy ; for the prin- 
ciple, if partially conceded by the 
Whigs, has been altogether given up 
by himself. }ioreover, our readeis 
need not trouble themselves to spe- 
culate Urgely about this matter. The 
Irish branch of the United Cfavrdi 
is doomed. A Conservative govon- 
ment has signed its death^warrsnt, 
and Sir Bobert Peel, if be be mm 
minister a lew years leoffcr, ml do 
the ofllee rf exec ul i oo er. 
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rMPABTiAUTT iR politics 18 R virtue 
oT difficult attainmeRt. Party Rpirit 
is one-sided. The very Rame im- 

fklies that this must be its Rature. 
t acts as a distorting medium ; and 
for an honest party maR to see clearly 
and truly through it is very difficult. 
jBr&t it is ROt at all certain that im- 
partiality in politics is a virtue at all. 
In a free country, ruled by a repre- 
sentative government, and where a 
re^pilar opposition in parliament is a 
X»art of the constitution, it is by ro 
nfwauia dear that what is so ofteR 
denounced and written against as 
party spirit is not really one of the 
buliwarks of the liberty of the people. 
,^it, be this as it may, there is aR 
obvious distinctbn betwecR deRouRC- 
Rag the opinions of a maR aRd ur- 
dervaluing his taleuts. Orc may be 
^^^essary; the other caRRot be. This 
?^iRction we shall here observe 
^conunentmg upon contemporary 
^^noen and orators. They wOl lie 
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preface we approach the conaideratioR 
of the leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of CommoRs. 

LoBD John Russbll, like his great 
rival, Sir Kobert Peel, depeRds for 
his parliameRtary iRflueuce upoR his 
»roRciency in the art of Rumaging 
lis audieuce. He does ROt aspire to, 
or at all evcRts does Rot attaiR, those 
high flights of rhetoric, or declama- 
tion, or poetical embellishroent, which, 
with the aid of oUier commaRding 
qualities, go to form the characteristics 
of the professed orator. In these 
departments of the art of public 
sneaking, he is excelled by maRv of 
his owR supporters, — by Mr. Ma- 
canlay, by Mr. Shiel, aud evcR by 
Lord PaunerstoR; but there is no 
man on the Liberal side of the House 
who exerdses so much general in- 
fluence on the opinions or conduct 
of his party, no man on that side 
whose views on all questions are 
listened to with more respect and 
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a space in the public eye. Yet, when 
we look alone the opposition benches, 
and observe now many men of a high * 
order of parUamentary talent are 
ranged there, it must be confessed 
that the man who, by general consent, 
has been elevated to the leadership 
of the party, must have some very 
strong and decided claims on our 
attention, on some score or other. 

Lord John Russell, in fact, is al- 
most as great a proficient in the 
tactics of parliamentary management 
as Sir Robert Peel hm:iself. He is 
the rival of that right honourable 
baronet in more senses than one. 
He is not merely his rival for place, 
and for popularitpr out of door, but he 
also competes with him, and some- 
times successfully, for the favour of 
the House of Conmions as a speaker. 
The same, or nearly the same, arts 
which secure to Sir Robert Peel his 
attentive and willing auditory also 
work out the same results, altnou^h 
in a modified degree, for Lord John 
Russell. But the sphere of his in- 
fluence is more confined. What Sir 
Robert Peel is to the whole House 
Lord John Russell is to his party. 
Formed as it is of the most discord- 
ant elements, and difficult as it is for 
the representatives of interests and 
opinions so various to act in har- 
mony, yet such is the skill with which 
the noble lord humours their foibles, 
adapts himself to their prejudices, 
selects their points of agreement as 
the ground of common co-operation, 
and echoes all their favounte views 
and opinions, that his persuasion and 
address induce them to acquiesce in 
courses of action the most contra- 
dictory, the most opposed to their 
avowed and pledged principles. 
V As the mover of Uie Reform-bill, 
Lord John Russell has secured for 



ment were on the arena, he wis, with 
almost the sing^le exception of his be- 
ine allowed to mtroduee the Reform- 
biO, kept in what was comparatively 
thebacKground. Always a smeere po- 
litician, consistent as fiar as the nec^- 
sities of his party would allow, be 
used at this time to occupy himself 
chiefly with echoing their established 
dicta, seldom aspiring to the intro- 
duction of any political deductions of 
his own. There were certain pohti- 
cal views which used to be designated 
as " Whig principles ;*^ and, although 
these suffered a temporary ds- 
turlMtnce by the violent agitatioa 
which heralded and accompanied the 
measure of Reform, ^ill Lord John 
Russell was to be found, at all pos- 
sible and convenient times, repeating 
those principles, and avowing, some- 
what ostentatiously, that they formed 
the foundation of his politi<»l creed. 
His parliamentary model he has al- 
ways declared to be Charles James 
Fox. 

But when the great men of the 
Reform ministry passed from the 
scene, or were absorbed in the ranks 
of their opponents, Lord John Rus- 
sell shot up into a leader. Whether 
he took the lead by mere rotation, 
or whether his party had discovered 
in him superior talents, the poUie 
did not know ; but he had not long 
held the post of manager of iht House 
of Commons — he being then the 
organ of ^vernment there — ere it 
became evident that under that smooth 
exterior of quiet imitation, for which be 
had been nmked as little more than an 
aristocratic puppet, there lay a stesd- 
fikstness of chanictcr, a power of ob- 
servation, a skill in debate, and, above 
all, an habitual tact, whidi qualified 
him to play a much more important 
part than he had hitherto done in 
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long time fimning, from a etattal 
•nd extensive observation of the signs 
of the times and the wants of the 
people. His speeches still contained 
ranch of the old leaven ; but there 
WIS inAised into them a more inde* 
pendent, j^iilosophic, and statesman- 
like spirit. 

We have already placed Lord John 
Rnssel] second to Sir Robert Peel in 
the art of managing the House. He 
certainly must yiem to him in that 
Protean spirit, that plasticity of tem- 
perament virluch enables the right 
nonourable baronet to enter at will 
into, and personate for the time being, 
the mainr opposite characters whidi 
he has nlled during his Ions career. 
Although Lord John Russ^ has at 
thnes shewn that he is cognisant of 
all the many shadesof difference which 
mark the opinions of opposite sections 
of his party — although ne, the aristo- 
cratic Whif, can sympathise for the 
hour with tne political economist, the 
advocate of extension of the suffirage, 
the free-trader, or the Dissenter, still 
tiie scale of his operations is not to 
be compared with the magnificent 
sphere occupied by Sur Robert Peel. 
Iwothing short of what the late Charles 
Mathews used to call his monopoly- 
Iqgne will satisfy the latter; the for- 
mer is content with playing all the 
parts in his own peculiar line ; and 
now and then, peniaps on great oc- 
casions, one or two additional, pro- 
vided always they are in the regular 
drama. But although Lord John Rus- 
sell, either from being restrained by 
principle, or fh)m the want of skill, 
may not attempt those bold and gigan- 
tic oeJasions, those mesmeric practices 
on the credulity of the House of Com- 
mons, which characterise the public 
career of Sur Robert Peel, yet there 
are many points in respect of which 
he may, as a speaker, be regarded as 
f npenor to his rival. K he does not 
acoonrpbsh as moch by his oratfonsi, 
tbey often exhibit higher qualities of 



exposition of his meaning, unam- 
bitious, vet pregnant with thought. 
He 9tetM in unpretending guise on 
the attention of nis hearers, pursues 
his undeviating course without ap- 
parent effort, unfolds all his views 
without suspicion of preparation, 
while leaving no material point un- 
disposed of; and then, suddenly, when 
such a thing is least expected, he 
strikes out some original and bold 
conception, something that rings at 
once on the intellectual ear as sterling 
gold ere even it is tested, that bean 
away the admiration even of those 
who are most pr^>ared to contest the 
truth of the proposition it contains, 
while it charms the whole House into 
applause. One such accidental and 
apparently unpremeditated stroke 
raises him instantly far higher in the 
esteem of the House, than all the 
laboured, though successful, sophis- 
tries of an orator like Sir Robert 
Peel. 

In fact, a little more oare and at- 
tention to obvious rules, to the con- 
struction and arrangement of sen- 
tences, and the artincial alternation 
of briUiant with merely level speak- 
ing, would render Lord John Russell 
a finished, if not an ele^t, speaker. 
His language is in a high degree cor- 
rect, often choice. His sentences are 
frequently so simply constructed as 
to possess both force and beauty; 

J ret, from the careless adoption of 
oose, conventional, conversational 
forms of speech, they at first sight ap- 
pear clumsy and feeble. A speaker 
who ushers in some fine philosophical 
maxim, some concentration of poli- 
tical thought, which is perhaps to 
become the watchword of party for 
the season, and to excite the serious 
criticism of observant men, — he who, 
having matter to utter of this order, 
having already clothed the idea men- 
tally in, perhaps, the most elegant, 
pointed, or antithetical form of words, 
mtroduces it with a •• Well, then, I 

-•_ tt l«MVn ^««k/» A««J k*— ^— mflP 
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speaker, — one whom fortune, the 
chance of high birth, not original 
merit, has placed in his present ex- 
alted position. Yet so it is. Jiord 
John Russell will give utterance to 
sentences worthy, both for the idea 
and the language, of being embalmed 
among ^the remarkable sayings of 
distin^ished men ; but he will pre- 
face tnem, and, perhaps follow them 
up, with the common chit-chat ver- 
biage of a p)68ip*8 tale. 

There is a terseness, simplicity, 
and brevity about his annunciations 
of opinion very similar to the cha- 
racteristics of the style of the Duke 
of Wellington, and proceeding, longo 
itUervcdlo, from the same decision of 
character. He seems to weigh wdl 
all he utters. He does not speak 
from impulse, or only on the sug- 
gestion of the moment, but rather 
seems as if he had a reserve of 
opinions, gjiving forth only those 
portions of his political doctrines 
which are for the time being suited 
to the views and interests of his 
party. He developes just as much 
as he thinks their vrants require, and 
is seldom or never betrayed into an 
advance beyond the line of demarca- 
tion he has resolved on. He seems 
to possess an armoury, as it were, of 
opinions, from which he furnishes 
just those weapons which from time 
to time he thinks necessary. He is 
an admirable debater, from his cool- 
ne^ readiness, and phlegmatic self- 
possession. His historical knowledge 
IS as great as that of Sir Robert Peel, 
and he equals him in his intimate 
acquaintance with all great constitu- 
tional precedents, and the established 
dicta of former party leaders. He 
has also a remarkably clear and ready 
view of the position of parties, both 
at the present time and formerly, and 
knowishow to avail himself most ablv 



profbssions, these are the limits of his 
personality. He is the gentleman 
even in the greatest heat of debate. 
His triumphs, won in this easy way 
by mtellectual tact and keenness, un- 
aided by pasaon, contrast fiivoaraUy 
with the costly victories of debaters 
like Lord Stanlgr, Mr. Disraeli, or 
Mr. Roebuck. Yet Lord John Bos- 
sell is not deficient in dignity or man- 
liness when the occasion calls it 
forth. He has a great reserve of 
strength and moral energy. When 
the acknowledged organ in the house 
of a totterins ministry, his Radical 
followers used frequently to take ad- 
vantage (or, rather, to try to do so) 
of the wealmess of the government 
At a tune when a vote was a victorjr, 
a timid man would have been dis- 
posed to submit to this unsenerons 
treatment Not so Lord J<Mm Rus- 
sell. Under his quiet exterior of al- 
most proud indinerencc lies an ha- 
bitual determination of character. 
He knew that to seem weak was to 
become weak; he therefore always 
spoke out. A remarkable instance 
of this was the determined way in 
whidi he once put down Mr. Wak- 
ley, when that burly declauner 
thought to lay his heavy hand upcm 
him. He was flung in an instant 
Tins was when the Whig govern- 
ment was on its last legs. 

Lord John Russell advances his 
opinions ^vith remarkable modesty of 
manner. For his standing and par- 
liamentary influence, he is, perhaps, 
the most unassuming speaker in the 
House of Commons. Yet, withal, yoa 
perceive that what he advances he 
mtends to adhere to. Although thexe 
is none of that arrogance and pre- 
sumption of success which so ofica 
characterise the exordiums of esta- 
blished speakers, there is evident 
flrmni«s nnd self-relinncc. The i 
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bimself and tbe padence of the Honse 
with elaborate statements of the dif- 
ferent coorses which he might take, 
M though pditics were a mere game 
of cfaaoce or calculation ; but he 
takes his side at once, chooses his 
course, and stands hy his choice. As 
he never takes extreme views, he is 
the better able to argue boldly on 
his avowed principles. 

Occasionally, his cUction rises into 
a lofty simpbcity of style — a clear- 
seeing impartiality, shewing his mind 
elevated above the excitements of the 
hour — which is almost too free from 
party spirit for the atmosphere of 
the House of Ck>mmons. You miffht 
ahnost suppose 3rou were heanng 
history read. Tms does not always 
snit the vulvar and depraved appe- 
tite of his Kadical and Dissentmg 
supporters, who require that their 
leader shall be more impregnated 
with their own political and sectarian 
animosities. The parliamentary or- 
gans of the Anti-Com-Law League, 
too, think he should enter more warm- 
ly into their fight with the landed 
interest. Now and then you hear 
muzmiirs of rebellion in their ranks ; 
oat of doors thev are most valiant in 
their refusal to be auv longer led by 
such a faineant, as they term him ; 
but, -when the time for action comes, 
ihey are glad enough to range them- 
selT-es again under his banner. lib 
coolness and tact, they have learnt, 
*re l)etter ^ides than their preju- 
dices or passions. Extreme opmions, 
tJbey know, however well they mav 
point a speech on the hustings, will 
not do for the legislature. Accord- 
ingly, they always cry, Peccavi. Their 
qntet, determiued little leader holds 
nimself aloof till they come on 
bended knee to claim his forriveness. 
But when it suits I-iord John Rus- 
sell to descend into the arena of 
P^'^y* and adopt a more decided 
tone, be can do so with remarkable 
^ect. The force of contrast makes 
5" ^^clarations of war more to be 



success in eloquence as it is in hu- 
mour. Without apparent effort, and 
while pursuing the imambitious te- 
nour of his ordmary level speaking, on 
these occasions, he suddenly, and un- 
expectedly, hits out some short, pithy, 
pomted sentence, containing, in few 
words, and readily remembered 
(sometimes depending for its attrac- 
tion on the trick of alliteration, some- 
times on the inherent force and sim- 
plicitv of the proposition), the po- 
litical dogma which finds favour with 
his party at the moment, or that prin- 
ciple which he intends shall be the 
object of their united efforts for some 
time to come. Standing out in bold 
relief from the monotonous common- 
place, or the even simplicity of de- 
monstration which have formed the 
rest of the speech,theyhavealltheair 
of apophthegms, or maxims, and are 
caught up and repeated by the noble 
lorcTs followers, and made the chan- 
nels of their own thoiights. Stamped 
from his mint, they are taken for ster- 
ling gold ; though, to say the%uth, 
they are not always of the true me- 
tal. Searching through his speeches, 
a multitude of these epigrammatic 
passages might be found ; at present, 
one will serve as a sample for the 
rest, because the movement party on 
the Liberal side have it ever in their 
mouths. If there be not much 
truth, there is at least some point 
and neatness in the phrase, " Pro- 
tection is the bane of agriculture." 
But the noble lord has said others in 
the course of his career which have 
been at once more epigrammatic, and 
more true. 

He has a remarkably neat mode of 
turning a phrase. lie sometimes, 
though rarely, sets his ideas in a 
frame of highly wrought diction. 
Almost any speech on a great topic 
will afford instances of this. His 
choice of language is often felici- 
tous, and more effective from the 
concealment of effort. His speech on 
Sir Robert Peel's first free -trade 
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thai honourable baronet, after hav- 
inff been in the Whig ranks all hit 
Uk, joined Uie Conservatiyes, dis- 
gust^ at the attempted tampering 
with Church property, he alluded to 
some obseryations of Lord John 
Russell as being dictated by " the 
cant of patriotism.** The noble lord, 
with great promptitude, replied, that 
if there was the " cant of patriotism,** 
there was also such a thing as the 
** recant** of patriotism. This allu- 
aon to the turbulent early life of Sir 
Frauds, although in itself but a i>lay 
on words, was powerf\illy effective, 
because so sudden and apt. A more 
delicate and pointed, and a less ob- 
vious retort would not have told so 
well in such a congregation of many 
grades of intelligence as the House of 
Commons. A^n: no man excels 
Lord John Russell in the difficult 
art of talking philosophy, or assuming 
the didactic tone, in a popular as- 
sembly, without the appearance of 
pedantry. His mind is deeply im- 
bued with the hereditary opinions of 
his party— in fact, he is a sort of 
model Whig, and, although he is 
compelled by the exigencies of mo- 
dem politics to take port in a species 
of agitation, he always seems to view 
the events of the hour with the eyes 
of his ancestors. Although the 
apostle of progress — that is to say, 
what his party are pleased to call 
progress, perhaps because they are 
always obliged to retrace thdr steps 
— ^he is always more disposed to look 
back than forwards. The pohti<»l 
child of popular ^tation, he seems 
to be ashamed of his parent. He 
woxdd now rather have measures 
which he approves carried by the 
force of the old maxima and prin- 
ciples of his forefathers than by mob 

■will. TTfl ifl a.n ariafiv^mf f\^ fiK0i*a1 



insipifieant-lookin^ man, so neat, 
pkun, and formal m his black coat 
and snow-white neckdodi, who sits 
with his legs crossed any how and 
his hat overshadowing his small 
sharp features till they are searcdy 
seen,— can that be Lord John Russril? 
Is he r^y the leader of that com- 
pact and numerous party who crowd 
the opposite benches, and has he the 
power or the skill to rule and rein 
them in, to amalgamate all their du- 
cordant varieties, to tame their po- 
litical violence, of which you have 
hea^ and seen so much, to pour the 
oil of his philosophic spirit on the 
troubled waters of their excited pas- 
sions, to b^uile them into suso^- 
ing or giving up their cherished c^- 
nions and settled purposes, and cor- 
dially unite in working out his views, 
and respecting, if not obeying, his 
will? When you regard the phy- 
sique of Sir Robert Peel, his lull, 
commanding figure, his intellectual 
&ce and head, his handsome ex- 
pressive countenance, his erect and 
manly bearing, you are half tempt- 
ed to believe or trust all you have 
heard of his mamal influence over 
the House of CcHnmons ; but no 
persuasion will induce you to think 
that the diminutive modd of a 
man who has been pointed out to 
you as Lord John RusseU — whom 
Lord Palmerston, his next neigh- 
bour, might almost dandle in his 
arms — can possess those qualities 
which history tells us are neces- 
sary in order to sway popular as- 
semblies. 

In a few moments he takes 
off his hat and rises from his seat, 
advancing to the table to speak. 
Now, for the first time, there is some- 
thiug that nrepossesses. His hoid, 

fVimiorli amo 11 ia fintAv aViarwail • if ifl ft 
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finnly commeflsed m fW>ra habHnal 
thought. The eye is quick and in- 
tdli|eiit, the note Btrwght and de- 
cided, the eyebrows dark and well 
arched, and the whole face, which 
seems smaller still than it is from the 
absence of whiskers, is surmounted by 
dark and scanty hair, which leaves 
dMclosed the whole depth of an am- 
ple and intellectual forehead. A 
moment more and you are struck 
with the proportions, though small, 
of his frame — his erect attitude, his 
chest expanded. You begin to per- 
ceive that a little man need not of 
necessity be insignificant. There is 
a presence upon him, a firm compact- 
ness of outline, a self-possessed man- 
ner, a consdonsness of latent strength, 
that lead you to abandon your un- 
fayourable view of his physical at- 
tributes, and to hope much from his 
moral and intellectual qualities. 

He speaks, and for a time vour 
disappointment returns. You have 
seen him make one step forward to 
the table, look all round the house, 
then make a step back again into his 
old place ; then, with the riffht arm 
stretched partly out, and nis face 
half tamea to his own supporters, he 
begins. His voice is feeble in quality 
aad monotonous. It is thin, and 
there is a twang upon it which 
smacks of aristocratic affectation ; but 
it is distinct. He is, perhaps, about 
to answer some speech, or to attack 
some measure, of Sir Robert Peel. 
He goes on in level strain, uttering a 
few of the most obvious common- 
}>Isces of apology or of deprecation, 
till the idea of mediocrity grows ir- 
resistibly upon your mind. Yet the 
House seem to listen anxiously — 
they would not do so if they did not 
toiow their man. Wait a little. 
A cheer comes from the opposi- 
tion benclies; it bears in it the 
weminate jaugh of Mr. Ward, the 
f^P J^**»oon note of Mr. Warbur- 
S?i^5 «idll Bcream of Mr. Sheil, 
and fi? Wty shout of Mr. Wakley, 



at Sir Bobert Peel, whom it has 
fieshed, if not transfixed. You fol- 
low the speaker a little longer, now 
fairly interested in him, even though 
opposed to his opinions, and you find 
that he has more of those arrows in 
his quiver. 

And then he proceeds, during a 
speech of perhaps an hour and a 
half, developing those characteris- 
tics of his mind which we have de- 
scribed in detail, now earning ap- 
proval by his enlarged and states- 
manlike views, now lowering himself 
to the level of the various prejudices 
of his party, alternately compelling 
the admiration of his opponents or 
provoking something like contempt ; 
now rousing his own side to cheers 
against their opponents, and now 
stimulating those opponents to laugh 
at or suspect their own leaders ; but 
always exhibiting power, self-posses- 
sion, tact, skill, parliamentary^ and 
political knowledge, command of 
language, and felicity of diction, sur- 
pa^ed by but a few of the distin- 
guished men of the day. 

Meanwhile you have lost sijght of 
the defects of the speaker— delects of 
voice, manner, and action, which 
rface him as far below Sir Robert 
reel, in the merely mechanical part 
of oratory, as his occasional elevation 
of thought and happy choice of lan- 
guage place him in these respects 
above him. If you had not been 
thus carried away, you would have 
been speedily wearied by the drawl- 
ing monotony of voice, the hesita- 
tion in delivery, the constant catching 
up and repetition of words, and even 
of portions of sentences ; and you 
would have noticed that the only 
action used was a constant stepping 
forwards from the bench to the table 
and back a^in, an occasional thump- 
ing of the latter with the right hand 
when not rested permanently on it, 
a folding of the arms akimbo, or an 
action peculiar to this orator when 
he rests his left elbow on his right 
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A NIGHT IN THE CHAMP DE MARS. 



BvBRT one who was in Paris at the 
time will remember the fetes and 
feastings which took place in that 
pleasure-loving city on the occasion 
of the marriage of the late unfortunate 
Duke of Orleans; nor can tlie adven- 
turous ever forget, perhaps beyond all 
the resty the magnificent display of 
fire-works exhibited in the Uhamps 
de Mars. ^ It is computed that near 
three millions of people, of every sex, 
a^ and degree, were then collected 
within its area, which, abutting upon 
the Seine, is approached from Uie op- 
posite shore by the Pont de Jena and 
Its neighbourmg brid^; neither of 
them of sufficient magnitude to afford 
easy ingress or regress to such a tor- 
rent of human beings as that by which 
they were crowded on the evening in 
question. 

But when did the Parisian, on a 
fete-day, ever calculate chances? It 
is enough for him to catch folly as 
it flies,— 

*«PleMed with a feather, tickled by a 
straw;" 

and among the mighty mass who 
throDKed onward from sunset until 
xughttall, the first to secure a good 
situatioQ for the spectacle, and the last 
to take lip any position into which 
they could contrive, by dint of physi- 
cal force, to crush, push, and jostle 
themselves, it is probable that not one 
in a hundred troubled him or herself 
with amr speculations as to the wrfety 
or comfort of their return. 

Among the curious and adventur- 
ous upon the night in question was a 
yo^^Jg foreign nobleman, who had 
estabbshed his temporary residence 
xn the soi'disant «' Capital of Europe f 
of handsome person, distinguished 
appearance, and good fortune, "the 
^world was aU before him,** and he 
TZ^T ^}^ ^ appreciate its enjoy- 
J^'^l^i. ,%./«^ daiayice in the 



glories with which human ingenuity 
was about to flout their etemtd splen- 
dour. Although he knew t\iat some 
time must elapse before the pyrotech- 
nists put forth their science, the young 
Count had no apprehension of enntu\ 
for the nerpetuai movement about 
him, ana tne ever-shifting grou[)3 
which it produced, afibrded to his 
quick eve and ready fancy abundant 
entertainment. Thepetitesbourgeouies 
with their neat bonnets, somewhat 
ostentatiously worn — ^for bonnets in 
France are, to a certain degree, an 
aristocratic social distinction, and not 
in use, as with us, by all ranks— and 
their gav Scotch^cachemires carefully 
adjustea d Tevvers^ to protect them 
from the night-dews, leaning lightly 
upon the arm of their husbands ; were 
jostled bv smart grisettes, with their 
shinine hair carefully dressed, and 
covert by the prettiest of all pretty 
little caps, decorated with pink, or 
blue, or primrose, or coquelicot ri- 
bands, and nut on with an air as un- 
approachable by any other woman 
than the grisette herself, as though 
no human finsers had adjusted them ; 
petticoats full and short, revealing 
feet and^andes faultless in their pro-> 
portions! and chaussSs with a nicety 
and jpred^on which might awaken 
the jealousy of a duchess; and a 
look of gay, careless insouciance 
which seemed to set Fate at defiance. 
In attendance on these light-hearted 
and extraordinary creatures — ^for the 
French grisette resembles morally no 
other race on earth, and is extreme 
both in her vices and her virtues ; in 
her self-sacrifice for those she loves, 
and in her careless contempt for all 
social conventionalisms — ^were sundry 
specimens of gallantry almost as ec- 
centric in their way: smart commis 
in their best attire, with a great dis- 
plav of snow-white linen ail washed 
and ironed by the ready hands of 
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des Invalidefl, with a crippled limb, 
and a ahred of red riband in his but- 
ton-hole ; while at intervalB two or 
three soldiers jostled and pushed 
themselves through the crowd with 
more energy than politeness. The 
most local feature of the crowd, how- 
ever, were the blouses, that mysteri- 
ous class of men who come forth, no 
one knows whence, on every public 
occasion ; and disappear, no one knows 
where or how, immediately that the 
opportunity for tumult is over. 

From the period when the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI. and his family 
were persecuted by the people, the 
blouses have been prominent in every 
scene of Parisian violence. It was 
' upon them that the doomed Marie 
Antoinette looked forth from the 
window of her gorgeous palace at 
Versailles, when they held their 
bivouac, wallowing in the rain-swol- 
len kennels of the court-yard, sleep- 
ing the deep sleep of drunkenness, 
side by side with the most profligate 
and abandoned of her own sex. It 
was by them that the head and heart 
of the young and beautiful Princesse 
de Lamballe were raised on pikes 
until they touched the casement of 
her gloomy prison-room in the Tem- 
ple ; they surrounded the instrument 
of death when her head fell beneath 
the axe; and they had previously 
polluted her eyes, and the young 
pure mind of her infant son, by ribald 
scrawls even upon the walls of the 
prison-yard in which she took her 
nopeless and melancholy walk. The 
Dames de la Halle were their fitting 
companions and acccomplices, it is 
true, but these were tangible agents 
of wickedness : their haunts were 
known; they had neighbours who 
could identify them ; they had " a 
local habitation and a name;** The 
blouse has none of these. He was 
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life. He forced his way, fr(m gr^, fluZ 
gr^y through the centre arch of the 
Arc de Triomphe in the rear of 
Napoleon*s catafelque on the day 
when the clever ** King of tlie 
French" taught his subjects (he real 
value of the handful of dust and 
bones for which they had been so 
long cavilling ; and here he was again 
in Uie Champ de Mars, at the mar- 
riafi^e festivities of the Duke of 
Orleans; not alone, but en cordcm, 
according to his usual style; sx, 
and sometimes more, Unked together 
closely arm in arm, solid as a wedge, 
and driving before them relentlessly, 
and as it almost seemed, unconsci- 
ouslv, all who opposed their passage. 

The costume of the blouse is one to 
which the most rigid city-poUce can- 
not rationally object, for it b simply 
the dress worn by Uie peasant wlio 
drives into the streets nis load of 
yegetables, hay, or poultry — a red 
worsted night-cap, and a ^berdine 
of coarse blue linen ; but it is suffici- 
ently distinctive in a Paris mob to en- 
able the worthy brotherhood to ex- 
hibit a system of simultaneous acdoo, 
by no means calculated to seat the 
civil and military authorities upon 
velvet. 

Such were a few of the material 
composing the dense and rapidly in- 
creasing crowd which on that imtefol 
night thronged the Champ de Mars; 
and as the Count felt himself more 
and more closely wedged into the 
mighty mass, certain misgivings came 
across him as to the manner in which 
he should be able, ultimately, to effect 
his retreat ; but his speculations were 
suddenly cut short by the roll of a 
score of drums — ^nothmg can be done 
in IVance on a grand scale without 
an 'energetic flourish of drumming, 
and a most miserable business Uiey 
invariably make of it; and as tli^ 
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the fire-works ; while the constant 
moFement of the people, induced by 
the pressure from behind, rendered 
the scene altogether one of the most 
extraordinaiy and bewildering de- 
senption. 

Throughout the whole progress of 
the operaticms, a constant light had 
heen kept up in one direction or 
another; and the spectators became 
in conseouence so habituated to the 
perpetual elare, that when the con- 
clodinff flight of rockets ascended, and 
then fell iNick in a DanaS-like shower 
of many-coloured gold, which for a 
brief instant appeared to cover the 
whole surface of the sky, thev were 
startled into sudden terror by the 
pitchy blackness of all about them. 
The natural consequence ensued; a 
general rush was made towards the 
only two outlets of the area; the 
strong and impetuous forcing before 
them the prudent and the weak. In 
this frightful predicament the Count 
found himseli, despite every effort 
that he made to escape the pressure 
by getting beyond range of the cur- 
rent wbwh was sweeping onward, 
screaming, yelling, swearing, and 
striking nght and left, as thev strug- 
gled on ; occasionally lifted from his 
Ketj and utterlv imable for minutes 
together to lift nis arms, which were 
/nnicmed closely to his sides. While 
the shrieking of women who had been 
forced from thenr protectors; the 
otJJta of men separated from their 
wives, daughters, or mistresses; the 
groans and entreaties of the fallen 
who -were relentlessly, and indeed 
unavoidably, trampled by the more 
fbrtunate who still retained their foot- 
ing ; were rendered more awful by Uie 
density of the darkness, the vicinity 
of the river, and the insufficient 
means of egress. 

In tliia dilemroathe young foreigner 
heard himself apostrophised by the 
■weet, though trembling voice of a 
woman, immediately behind him, 
wluch besought him for the love of 
fjcaren to support her. Unable even 
V> turn his head, he bade her, if she 



do as he had suggested ; an arrange- 
ment so harassing and painfrd as tne 
crowd swayed to and fro, that there 
were moments in which he felt almost 
tempted to shake her from her hold. 

^^Mamanf Mamanr whispered in 
an accent of anguish which went to his 
heart even in tnat instant of personal 
peril, was the only word she uttered 
as she clung frantically to him ; but 
it awakened all his sympathies, for it 
betrayed that she was young as well 
as helpless; and he still toiled on 
with his terrified burden, until hav- 
ing been swept forward to the outlet 
of the area, ne found himself borne 
onward for a moment without any 
volition or movement of his own, and 
then flung violently down a declivity, 
with the unknown still hanging to 
his neck. The shock was so violent 
that he became unconscious, but not 
before he was aware that his prot^ie 
had already fainted upon his breast ; 
and he had barely time to turn upon 
his side, and to remove her from ner 
hazardous position, still, however, 
retaining her desperate hold ; and to 
extend his arms over her to shield 
her in some degree from possible in- 
jury, when the weight of another 
body Mlintt upon himself produced 
the insensiDility which his humane 
exertions had for a moment delayed. 

Daylight was glimmering in the 
east when the Count was awakened 
from his deep faint by a sharp spasm 
ctf pain ; and looking up instinctively, 
he saw two men leamng over him, 
one of whom held a lantern, while 
the other had just disturbed him 
in order to search his breast- 
pocket, into which he had introduced 
his hand when its owner recovered 
consciousness. He, however, met 
with no interference in his survey, 
for the young man vras so utterly 
overpowered oy a sickening sensa- 
tion of acute sufiering that he felt 
caaxilessof allelse; but he could not, 
neverthdess, fail to experience some- 
thing lUce {^ratification when he heard 
the individual above him deliberately 
read from a card, which he had ex- 
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the Coont <moe more looked up, 
with the intention of expressing hw 
thanks, when he discovered that they 
wore Uie .uniform of the ^National 
Guard ; but the movement which be 
made to do so, was so painful, that 
the only sound which he could utter 
was a ffroan. 

** All right, all right, Jerome,** 
said the same voice ; " Monsieur le 
Comte will soon be himself again ; 
though I am afraid he is hurt; so 
you run, and try to catch k fiacre 
somewhere in the neighbourhood; 
tell the cocker that Monsienr le 
Comte will not regard a petit Scu 
more or less by way oi wmr-hoire if 
he bestirs himself and gets here 
speedily, to cover him from this cold 
morning wind which is chilling him 
to the marrow; and meanwhile I 
will pass his limbs in review, and 
ascertain which of them is invalided.** 

His companion did as he was de- 
sired; and as he walked briskly 
away, the remaining soldier com- 
menced his survey. The evil was 
soon discovered. The arm which 
the Count had extended for the pro- 
tection of his incognita was broken 
above the elbow. 

^DiahUr exclaimed his new 
friend ; ^ this is worse work than 
the feua dartyice^ Monsieur. How 
fortunate for yon that this accident 
should have occurred in Paris, where 
it is a pleasure to see how onr sur- 
geons handle a broken limb I Lucky 
too, that this b all, for since you 
were upset in this ditch more than a 
hundred people must have passed 
over you ; and one of the five we 
found here is dead enouffh. You 
may see him lying there above you, 
on the brink of the ditch, for we 
dragged him out, pauvre gueux! to 
give breathing space to whoever 
might lie under him.*' 
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GbeerfUly; "^ Vwe Vamonrl Vice la 
gnerre! Vaici la petite ; «*«•< ce pa$y 
Monsieur le bleseef'* andas bespoke, 
he raised upon his arm Uie head of a 
lovely girl of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Her bonnet, if she had worn 
one, had been lost in the the struggle, 
and her long and luxuriant brown 
hair stream^ in dishevelled masses 
over her face and shoulders; her 
e^ were dosed, and her cheek and 
bp as white as ashes, but the ddicate 
and faultless outline of her face 
struck the Count with surprise and 
admiration. Her dress, soiled and 
rent as it was, yet betrayed its on- 

ginal richness and refinement; and 
er form though sli^t was grace- 
ful and finely proportioned. 

** Dites doncj Mondemr ; la wU^ 
rCest'ce'piu 7 ** asked the soldier with 
a shrewd smile. 

"I hope — I believe — I do not 
know** — faltered out the Count 

^Mais ^ passe I"^ laughed the 
light-hearted Garde Nationale; 
** Monsieur hopes, and believes, and 
does not know! Saoez-voms^ Mtm- 
sieur, qu'eUe est diawbrement gewtHle, 
ceOe-ldr 

""la she hurt?** asked her pro- 
tector. 

" I fear so*** was the gay rqfdy; 
** for she has her fingers clutched in 
the collet of Monsieur, comme si eUe 
y ienoit pour quelque chose J"^ and be 
shook tne little well-gloved band 
that grasped the collar SC the Count, 
without, nowever, loosing the des- 
perate clutch of the slender fingers. 

At this moment the dull rattle of 
an approaching ,/ScuTe was heard up- 
on the Pont de Jena; and in &Ye 
minutes it pulled up beside the ditch 
in which lay the Count luid his fair 
companion. The efforts made by the 
two soldiers to raise their charge re- 
stored consciousness to the psk girl 

1 iJ- u: _i _A i^ JIi-j.1 1— 
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rallying: 
Where 



her," said the Count, 
*" Can we not take her home ? 
does she reside?** 

"Oh, no, no— I beseech you, for 
the love of inerey, do not take me 
home — I dare not go home to- 
night ! " exclaimed the girl in terror; 
" take me with you— to your home 
—I shall be safe with you." 

^^But I am a stranger/* gasped 
out the Count, aa the soldiers were 
carrying him to the fiaere; "a 
bachelor — ^I live in a i>ublic hotel ; I 
am well known in Paris.** 

" I am glad of it, very glad I *' 
said the lady, as she sprang into the 
coach unassisted ; " for thus, if 
known, you will not venture to de- 
sert me. 

" But I am ill— wounded ^" 

" And, perhaps, in protecting me,** 
said the low, moumfiu voice. 

" I must go to bed the moment I 
reach my room." 

" I AYUl watch over you while you 
sleep." 

" It is probable that I must un- 
dergo a very painful operation." 

*^ I have great nerve. I will sup- 
port you ; and cool your forehead 
with eau de Cologne^ as I do to dear 
mamma when she has the migraine,^ 

** But your character ? — The 
world?" 

•* It may injure you." 

" Say no more — say no more— I 
dare not return home to-night — go 
where you will, I must go with 
you.'' 

** Jlftf fm\ Motuieur est par trop 
preux ehevdUerr said the merry sol- 
dier, as he supported him to the 
JtiMcre* 

** enough, enough," intermpted 
the Count, impatiently ; "drive me 
bonne.-** 
5^**^"^,could ezce^ the anxiety 



sakl, which the veriest libertine could 
not have mistaken. More and more 
anxious on the subject of his fair 
chaige, the Count, convinced of her 
perfect re^>eetalutity, inquired her 
name and residence. 

*' My name," she answered archly, 
" is Amandine." 
" And that of your famihr ?" 
" Ha ! I comprehend. — You want 
to send me home. Well then, Moh' 
gievr le Curieuxy I will tell you no 
more until to-morrow.** Then, cast- 
ing a despairing look at her drees, ot 
which the diwray was becoming 
painfully apparent in the increasing 
light, she continued pettishly, ^±ft 
^l coiiume ! No wonder Monsieur 
IS ashamed of mv being seen with 
him ! And my bonnet — ^my pretty 
pink bonnet; lost, I declare, and 
quelle coiffure! C*est vne vraie 

honur 

"I cannot assist you," smiled her 
companion ; " I have neither wife nor 
sister.** 

" ToMtmieux^^' said the innocent 
ffirl; "for, truly, I should have 
been in no figure to be presented to 
a grande dame. Well, Monsieur 
must excuse my dishaJbUUe until to- 
morrow, and then it will be re- 
paired. But what a scene I shall 
nave to go through ! Mttdame eu" 
ragera! I won^r where all the 
rest are." 

These disjomted sentences were, 
of course, perfectly unintelligible to 
the Count ; but as the wilful young 
beauty had evidently made up her 
mind not to satisfy his curiosity imtil 
it suited her ,to do so, he abstained 
fh>m;all further inouiries; and in 
five minutes more they arrived at 
his hotd. The portier^ roused out 
of the deep sleep which generally 
fidls even upon the most insomnious 
about dawn, growled out an oath as 
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•eribabl^ wben, htring duly la- 
mented and iocrfd oyer the accident 
of the Count, he saw him Mlowed 
firom the JIacre hy a lady! Ma- 
demoiselle Amandine had mug over 
her fair, unbonneted head the cache- 
mire from her shonlders, and her 
face was completely yelled by its 
folds. The yalet, neyerthdess, un- 
derstood at a glance that she was 
young and gp'aceful; and decided 
that physiognomical beauty must 
follow of course : but how nil mas- 
ter— Am master — ^who was so imde- 
niably camme U faut and correct, 
shoufd bring any lady there — to his 
apartment — where he might be vi- 
sited by half Paris during his indis- 
position, was a mystery which Mon- 
sieur Christophe, with all his shrewd- 
ness, was unable to fathom. 

The violent pain which the Count 
underwent in nis passage from the 
fiacre to his sleeping-room, caused 
him utterly to forget, for the 
moment, the strange position of his 
pnri6g^; nor did the youn^ lady 
appear more mindful of herself, her 
whole attention being directed to her 
compulsatory host, whose every step 
she watched with the tenderness and 
solicitude of an a£fectionate sister; 
but the Count was no sooner com- 
fortably deposited in a ftwtemL, and 
one of the soldiers despatched Mrith 
the coach to summon an eminent 
8ui]geon in the next street to his 
assistance, than she forthwith began 
to busy herself in those hun£ed 
and one minor and grace^l details, 
which, trifling in themselves, tend so 
greatly to soothe an invalid. She 
sprinkled the handkerchief which 
the valet handed to him with some 
volatile essence from his toilette. 
She put a cushion beneath his feet, 
and a pillow under his head^ she 
swept back the luxuriant hair from 
his brow, and &nned it into coolness 
with a comer of her cachanire. She 



At length the operatiaii was per- 
formed; and the worthy doctor, 
while he desired that his patient 
should be left for a few minutes at 
peace before he was even deponted 
in bed, had time to look about him. 
His first care was to lay sundry in- 
junctions on Monsieur Christophe, 
relatively to his new duties to hk 
master; and having so done, be 
turned towards the youne lady, and 
was evidently startled l^ her beauty, 
as he added, ^ I should at once order 
the attendance of a profesaonal 
nurse, had I not already experienced 
that Madem(^elle is a heroine u 
well as an angel ; and that, undoubt- 
edly. Monsieur will prefer to be 
tended by the fair hands of his 

Eretty nster, at least for the present ; 
ut I will take care that the gardt- 
malade shall be at her post in time to 
relieve Mademoiselle from all nigbt- 
watching.** 

The bps of Amandine were parted 
to reply, when the Count, requesting 
to be left alone with the surgeon, 
she silently passed into the sakn 
bejrond his chamber, and he re- 
mained t^U^'tHe with his medieal 
attendant As she disappeared, the 
young man felt a struige embar- 
rassment He was anxious to con- 
fide hb position with his young and 
beautiful inmate clearly and mith- 
fully to his new acquaintance, irho 
was a man of staid deportment and 
sober age, in order to request hn 
advice as to what steps he could the 
most correctly take to restore the 
lady to her friends ; but he became 
conscious, even upon the diredidd 
of his task, that, to a person who 
had not been an actor m the dan- 
gerous and bewildering scene from 
which he had so recently e8cq)ed, 
the truth itself must necessarily ap- 
pear so exaggerated and equivocal, 
thai his innate chivalry rendered 
him unwilling to sulyect the helpless 
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to whom liet Tery existence was un- 
known. 

Under these circumstances, he re- 
solTed, covU qui couie^ to profit by 
the opportunity, ajid to tell his tale 
as connectedly as he might; and 
having come to this determination, 
he requested the doctor to take a 
seat, and to favour him with his 
counsel in a very difficult and deli- 
cate affair. Monsieur, poUtelj affinn- 
ing that he should he delighted to 
be useful to so amiable a patient, 
accordingly resumed his place, took 
a huffe pmch of snuff from a box 
embellished with a portrait of the 
ex-£mperor, and assumed an atti- 
tude 01 attention. 

" You, doubtlessly, monsieur^ le 
docteuTy'' commence the Count, in a 
hurried manner, ^ remarked the 
lady who was kind enough to in- 
terest herself in my suffeiing, during 
the operation which you just now so 
ably performed." 

" Impossible to do otherwise, my 
dear sir," was the sententious re- 
ply ; '^ MademoiseUe est adorable.** 

" Yes, very," acceded the pa- 
tient, the difficulty of whose task 
was by no means lessened by the 
vivacious f^)ostrophe of his hearer ; 
^aba is decidedly very beautiful; 
and her friends must be most anxious 
with n^rd to her fate." 

" Afa foiy Monsieur le Comte,** 
broke in the man of science ; ** I can 
scarcely imagine that any lady under 
your protection— for the remark 
you have just made has informed me 
that Mademoiselle is not, as I sup- 
posed, your sister — I can scarcely 
mia^ne, I say, that any lady under 
your protection can be greatly to 
be pitied." 

"You mistake her position alto- 
gether, sir," said the youn^ man, 
f^g^J^ly ; " my acquaintance with the 
"*»ooent girl now under my roof is 
only some few hoars old, and must 
^ •* «?ce terminated, both for her 



The doctor bowed, fmiled some- 
what mystically, and made another 
vigorous attack upon his snuff-box. 

" I had better at once be drcum- 
stantial, mv good sir," said the pa- 
tient, a little irritated by the expres- 
sion of countenance assumed by his 
companion, " or I perceive that we 
shall never understand each other ;" 
and he forthwith commenced a de- 
tail of all the circumstances con- 
nected with their meeting, firom the 
appeal of the affiighted girl in the 
Champ de Mu^ to the advent of 
the doctor himself. 

"H— al" suspirated the old gen- 
tleman, as he looked up at the nar- 
rator vrith a merry twinkle in his 
eye; ^^Moneievr le Comte is just of 
an age and figure for such adven- 
tures! And so. Mademoiselle re- 
flised either to return home, or to 
give a reason for her refusal ?" 

'* So much is true," said tbe 
Count ; ** but I would peril my life 
that she is as innocent as an angel." 

"-fl/oiMtewr est galant homme^ 
bowed the professiomd gentleman. 

" On my honour, numsieur le 
docteur^ you almost try me beyond 
my patience." 

",You are, at least, monsieur le 
hlessSy exerting yourself beyond your 
strengUi. I must have no more of 
this. We will discuss the moral 
excellencies of la belle Amandine 
this day week, or this day month." 

"By the fSune of mv fathers I 
you shall not leave the house with 
so erroneous an impression," ex- 
claimed the young man, as he grasped 
him by the arm ; " and as I plainly 
see that no asseverations of mine 
will suffice to convince you, I will at 
once request the lady to oblige me 
by returning to this room ; and, by 
deciding in your presence upon her 
future proceedings, compel you to 
admit tnat.you have wronged her. 
Stay or ffo, it shall be precisely as 
she herseu decides." 
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few moments before he retired to 
rest 

His wish was fulfilled on the in- 
stant, and not cmother syllable was 
exchanged between the two gentle- 
men until Mademoiselle Amandine 
entered the apartment. Brief as had 
been the penod of her absence, and 
limited as were necessarily her faci- 
lities for so doing, she had contrived 
to adjust her dress, and the beautiful 
hair which waved in rich masses over 
her small and finely shaped head, as 
only a Frenchwoman could have 
done it ; and she looked so beautiful, 
so earnest, and so innocent, as she 
approached her protector, that even 
the worldly shrewdness of the doc- 
tor was somewhat shaken, as he rose, 
and advanced a chair, begging her to 
be seated. 

In five minutes the conversation 
was directed to the Champs de Mars, 
and the numerous acddenis which 
had occurred on the previous night ; 
when it turned naturally and easily 
upon their own individual share in 
the disaster ; afler which the doctor 
requested that the voung lady would 
make him serviceaole in any manner 
which might occur to her. " Per- 
haps," he concluded, in a bantering 
tone, ** Mademoiselle will permit me 
to restore her to her friends, who 
must be miserable at the absence of 
so fair a relative." 

"Thank the Fates, monsieur!" 
exclaimed the young lady joyously ; 
" neither papa nor mamma can have 
been made unhappy, for thejr are 
absent from Paris ; and, to be smcere 
with you, I was afiraid to face ma- 
dame, until fear had overcome her 
anger, for she told us that something 
would happen; and as there has 
scarcely oeen time enough yet for 
her first burst of rage to subside, 
with all gratitude to monsieur for 
his kind proposal, I shall remain 
where I am until to-morrow." 



my terror. For the first time in her 
life, she suffered herself to be per- 
suaded to allow six of her young 
ladies — the six steadiest in the whole 
school — to visit the Champ de Man^ 
to assist at the feux d artifice; bat 
she grumbled to the last, for she 
said she was sure that 8oinethin|; 
terrible would happen; and so it 
did, for we were separated by the 
crowd ; and when I implorea the 
protection of a stranger, I had been 
alone for several minutes." My only 
hope now is, that my companioiifl 
may have been equally fortunate, or 
have found their ^vay home; and 
that terror at my protnu^ed abeoioe 
may conquer the anger from which 
I may be, perhaps, silly to shrink 
with so much dread ; for to be fhink, 
messieurs," and she paused a mo- 
ment, and blushed deeply, "my 
parents have left Paris to prepare 
for my fia$iqidlks^ and I am to quit 
the Faubourg du Boule in a fort- 
night." 

" The Faubourg du Roule," ex- 
claimed the doctor, starting to hs 
feet 

" Sam doute^ monsieur," replied 
the young lady, in some alarm; ^ I 
am a pensiormaire in the estaUish- 
ment of Madame ^ 

" And you are to be afBanoed in 
fifteen days P" 

** So manuna has just decided." 

" And your name is ^" 

'* Amandine Duchatelet, " an- 
swered the poor girl, more aind more 
terrified. 

"It cannot be! — it is not pos- 
sible!" vociferated the doctor. 
" What lucky star brought me 
here? My dear sir;" and he 
seized the hand of the Count, and 
raised it hurriedly to his lips; "yon 
have saved me from misery — My 
dear daughter I " and he fairly threw 
his arms about the neck of the young 
lady, and embraced her vehemently. 
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LIVES OF MEN 07 LETTERS AND SCIENCE WHO FLOURISHED 
IK THE TIME OF GEORGE III.* 



Thbsb is a mobQitv about Lord 
Brougham which nothinjp^ can check 
or control. Whether for good or 
for e^ he must he busy. There 
k a fidgety resUesBuefB about him 
which must find vent either in parole 
or in print. The House of Xrords 
sits but on an average five months 
in the year ; the appdlate jurisdic- 
tion of the same tribunal encroaches 
but little on ^e ex-chancellor*s time ; 
the judicial committee of the Privv 
Council has not been favoured witn 
the noble and learned lord's presence 
more than a score and a half of 
times daring the last twelve months ; 
and, in the interval in which he 
can neither talk in public, nor 
give judgments good, bad, or in- 
difierent, as the case may be, what 
is Lord Brougham to do? Why, 
to write to be sure. If he did not 
paint or perorate, this i>oor peer 
would die either of a retention of the 
subjects of many essa^ or of the 
ready-made and fordblv retained 
rhetoric of divers sj^eeches. The 
pnblic, therefore, seemg that they 
most either lose the lord or his lucu- 
bra^ons, consent to accept the latter 
for Just so much as they are worth, 
and cry, " Long live Lord Brough* 
am, for such time as he affords us 
* laughter much at litUe jest' in 
badgering * plain John Campbell I '" 
For the speeches of the peer in par- 
liament, even though they roast " plain 
eTohn,** there is a heavy penal^ to 
pay. Litigants for this amusement 
bear the burden, to use no harsher 
wordy of Lord Brougham's judgments, 
and the litenuy public the blunders 
a^ balaam of his biography. His 
^«™«"P at first condescended to rive 
M the Statesmen of George IWb 
5?«°» of n^hom he knew Httle or no- 
ttungrpcTBonaUy; andnow he attempts 



and eloquent Lrish orator and wor- 
shipper of Lord Brougham is re- 
ported to have, some years ago, asked 
uiat fervid admirer of the ex-chan- 
cellor, ^' What can Brougham know 
of Catherine of Russia, that he ^ves 
us a bii^raphv of the Semiramis of 
the Nortu half a century after she is 
dead?" "Why, I suppose," said 
the eloquent and witty provincial 
commissioner of bankrupts, "it may 
he conceded he never had an affaire 
de ccatr with her imperial and ro3ral 
majesty, and, therefore, mav be sur- 
passed in intimate knowleaffe of the 
lady by scores of her admirers." 
This was turning off an awkward 
inquiry by a happy, yet somewhat 
coarse jest ; yet how could the readv 
utterer of that jest palliate his friend s 
attempting the lives of Volture and 
Bousseau r When some good-na- 
tured friend told Johnson that Jem- 
my Boswell meditated writing his 
lije, surly Sam is reported to have 
said, *' I ought to anticipate the fel- 
low, by taking his;" and the same 
idea is paraphrased, but not plagiar- 
ised, by Curran. An Lrish hamster 
with the euphonious name of 0*Kegan, 
having announced to the orator that 
he meant to vmte his life deliberately 
and witii the malice prepense of full 
leisure, Curran replied, "Take it, 
my dear 0*Began, at once in the ex- 
citement of hot blood, but don't com- 
mit premeditated, deliberate murder, 
coolly and aforethought." The warn- 
ing of the Irish Master of the Rolls 
was disregarded. 0*Regan did cer- 
tainly perpetrate deliberate murder, 
but his subject still lives green 
in our memories, though the bio- 
graphy of the Irish hamster be con- 
signed to the trunk-makers. O'Re- 

m, however, had some little excuse. 

e did know something of Curran. 
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apply these remarks to Lord Broug- 
ham, apart from mere fitness and 
capability, aad what bmhiem, m 
IIeaven*s name, has he to vrrite the 
lives of Voltaire and Rousseau? 
Voltaire died sixty-seven or ^ty- 
eight years ago in the eighty-fiuh 
year of his age, pretty much about 
the time that Lord B. was bom ( and 
Rousseau died sixty -seven years and 
eleven months ago, when the name 
of Brougham, as a literary character, 
had been never heard of. Penonally, 
therefore, Lord B. could have known 
nothing of these celebrated characters, 
nor did he ever live in familiar in- 
tercourse with those, whether Eng- 
lishmen or foreigners, who had en- 
joyed their friendship. The next in- 
?iuirv is, whether Jjord Brougham be 
amUiar with the history of the litera- 
ture and language of the time ; and 
truth as well as the contents of these 
volumes compel us to saj^ that he 
appears to be neither familiar with 
the literature nor the langua^. That 
he is not familiar with the literature, 
these volumes supply abundant testi- 
mony ; that he is not familiar with 
the French language, every human 
being knows who has had inter- 
oourse with him in mixed English 
and foreign society, either at home 
or abroad. Why, therefore, should 
the lord have written P " There is 
no good life of Voltaire,** responds 
the ex-chancellor, first delicately sug- 
gesting, that now that he has put pen 
to paper, that want is sure to be 
supphed. 

In the English language there cer- 
tainly is no good life, ^e compila- 
tion of Mr. Frank Hall Standish, 
which first appeared in 1821, is ill 
designed and worse executed; but 
we are bound in justice to a highly 
^[ifled woman to state that Mrs. 



position,— Hletails which the reader is 
anxious to learn ; but on these sub- 
jects Lord B. is silent We would 
by no n^ans be understood as saying 
that the production of Mrs. Shelley 
is a perfect adid fiulltless performance ; 
but it is a far more lights lively, 
graphic, and correct bicjgraphy tb^ 
me heavy and lumbering wwk of 
Lord B.*s. Could Lord B. have resd 
the production to which we refer? 
If so, he has wilfully excluded many 
particukn horn lus own sketch thai 
ought to have been stated ; and, if be 
have not read it, then is he culpably 
kptiorant of the best biogn^hy of 
Voltaire that has yet appeared ia 
our tongue. Lord B. laments in bis 

Sreface the want of any thing Uiat 
eserves the name of a life m Vol- 
taire, and complains in a di^mragii^ 
tone of M. Gondoreet; but, tbou^ 
we are far from saying that produc- 
tion is such as the occasion required, 
vet it is a far more l^Ue {Meoe of 
Di(M^phy than the mem ambitious 
and tawdry sketch that we are re- 
viewing. Condorcet, though what 
was calkd a philosopher and a mm 
of extran^ant political opinionsi was 
Vet a eentleman l^ education, by 
habits, by sooial position, by eondnet, 
and by birth. Early in lifb be had 
an opportunitjr of mudng in the so- 
ciety of Voltaire ; he luouew the dia- 
racter of the man, his little foibles 
and defects of temper, he knew the 
oharaeter of the sodety in whioh he 
moved, he was aware of the effect 
whidi his writings had produeed, not 
merely in France, but m every por- 
tion of the civilised world, and he 
was, iher^ore, iu this respect emi- 
nently qualified to be his biograpber. 
Lord B* would have vm believe that 
Gondoreet has refbrred, in the aooomik 
which he ffivest to no portion ^ tiie 
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others he has in no degree fblfiUed 
himself. He avers that Condorcet 
nerer refers to the correspondence; 
whereas he more than once does so, 
citing chapter and verse; and it is 
plain from every page in his book 
that the correspondence had been 
fixed in his memory, and that he had 
of it that general recollection to be 
siif&ciently accurate without being 
tediously minute. Condorcet wrote 
for ^ the general public at large, who 
desired to have a brief summary of 
the leading events of the literary 

Eatriarch's lilb, and his work is siif- 
ciently full ibr the average run of 
readers. What Voltaire said of the 
life of Bayle* may be said of his own 
life : *' Des Maiscux a 6crit sa \'ie," 
he writes, " en un gros volume ; elle 
ne devait pas contenir six pages ; la 
vie d'un lecrivain sedcntaire est dans 
ses ccrits.'* 

There is the real truth in a few 
'Words, well expressed, and the public 
will still conthiue, whatever Lord 
Brougham sa}'^ to the contrary, to 
seek the character of Voltaire in his 
voluminous writings, rather than in 
the clunisy biography of one who had 
DC vcr seen him, and whose knowledge 
is derived at second and third hand. 
Ix>rd Brougham, however, contends 
tliat he has had access to valuable 
documeBts. " I have had access," 
sa^s he, *» to valuable original docu- 
ments, hoth of Voltaire, Robertson, 
and Cavendish.'' Now, as to Voltaire, 
tbe only documents said to be origi- 
nal are five letters written to the 
iV^ ^ o^Saxe Gotha from 1754 to 
-11 ^"^ with trivial compliments. 

Ill and^ negligently expressed, and 
complaints as to Frederick of Prus- 
8M. treatment of his niece, Madame 
Vf^^- -N^or are we quite so sure 
^^X. i?.®^ ^^ betters are original 
r^«!^^ J1-. We have a distinct licol- 
th*t ^^^^Ti'*^*'^ ^^ <«« of them, 

t^LilLl^'A^ r^^ h^. •p^ks of 



errors, and is guilty of very many 
unpardonable omissions ? Nor is the 
spirit in which the work is under- 
taken a noble or a lofty one. A 
craven fear of displeasure, a base 
hunting after popularity, an ob- 
trusive and offensive projection of 
the personal pronoun is every where 
apparent. " Tfear,'' says the noble 
lord (oXxd is this, we would ask, the 
wajr m which history should be 
written ?) — '* I fear my historical 
statements and my commentaries on 
SDhie lives, as those of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Huhic, may find enemies 
among the two great parties whose 
principles come in question. The 
n-ee-thinkers will object to the blame 
I have ventured to pronounce on 
their favourite authors; the friends 
of the Church may take exception 
to the praises I have occasionally 
bestowecL" 

This is what the French call the 
jeu de hasctde ; it is, in truth, see- 
sawing it between both parties in a 
time*serVing and ignoble fashion. 
Here is nothing of the bold truth-tel- 
ler, who, reganilesB of consequences, 
speaks his mind out openly. And 
then Lord B. deprecates and dis- 
dflJms -any id^tity of religious 
opinion eitner with Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, or Hume, expressly for the 
purpose, it would seem, of obtruding 
on tne reader the startling announce- 
ment that he has published, eith^ 
anonymously or nncter his own name, 
nearly as much in defence of re- 
ligion as they did t^nst it. And 
then he proceeds to say, that if* with 
powers BO infinitely below theirs 
(what mock modesty !), he may hope 
to have obtained some little success, 
and done some small service to the 
good cause, he can ascribe this good 
fortune to the intrinsic merits of that 
cause which he has ever supported. 
And he proceeds to tell us in a note 
that it has given him heartfelt satis- 
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ordinary of Newgate than the dis- 
quisition of the highest ex-judicial 
functionanr, is introduced for the 
purpose of announcing, in most slip- 
shod English, that the book called the 
lUustration$ of Foley has converted 
many persons both at home and 
abroad. This book, we have heard 
and believe, has been a drug amonff 
the trade ; and, if it do not go off 
briskly now after this puff dii^t of 
the noble author, the fault is not 
Lord Brougham's. 

We could not have much to ob- 
ject to the rules laid down for trying 
Voltaire, if he were arrai^ed before 
any spedally constituted judicial tri- 
bunal ; but these rules are out of 
place in a biographical work, and 
are expressed in so turgid, stiff, and 
bombastical a style, that the reader 
would do well to pass them over. 
What have these teoious disquisitions 
to do with the history of a literary 
life P Every human being who can 
read, and wno has the least literary 
attainments, has long once made up 
his mind as to the itmdel tendency of 
many of Voltaire's writings, and as 
to his insensibility to the sublime, 
humanising, and civilising influence 
of the Christian religion ; but a ^^reat 
portion of Voltaire's satire, ridicule, 
and ribaldry, are directed not against 
reli^on, but against its ministers; 
affainst the worst corruptions of a 
Christian creed, and the mtoleranoe, 
bigotry, and ignorance of a hierarchy, 
and a priesthood who wished to make 
slaves of prince and people. Voltaire 
warred against the corruptions and 
grosser errors of the Church of Rome 
— " against," to use the language of 
Lord B., *^ the exorbitant usurpations 
of her bishops, and the preposterous 
claims of her clergy.'*^ But the 



without the church, namely, the un- 
fortunate Uuguenots, are pcmdered on, 
one does not wcmder at tne indisuant 
vituperation of Voltaire, though one 
is unable to excuse his ribald scoffing 
and sarcastic spirit Voltaire did not 
distinguish between the impostures 
of a proflijgate and corrupt clergy 
and tne simple truths of religion; 
and herein lay his most grievous 
error ai^d worst mbtake. Li de- 
nouncing the unspeakable evOs 
brought upon his country by the 
great and mischievous abuses of the 
priesthood, he took but a one-aded 
view of a great question. In balanc- 
ing the account between the church 
and the country, he ought to have 
fairly stated that centuries before 
1694, the year of his birth, France 
was indebted to the cleigy fbr what- 
ever civilisation she subs^uently pos- 
sessed. The attacks of Voltaire on a 
corrupt religious and social mtem 
mifi'ht have been more easily palliated, 
had the mode and manner m which 
they were made been different; but a 
generous and true-hearted man can 
seldom flympathise with the scoffer 
or the scorner. Lord Brongham 
says,— 

" But no one can exempt Voltaire 
from blame for the manner in which he 
attacked religious opinions, and outraged 
the feelings of believers. There he is 
without defence. Had all men been pre- 
pared to make the step which he hiniiNlf 
had taken, the wound would hare been 
inconsiderable ; but he must hare wiittcs 
with the abaolule certainty that thetr 
religious belief would long sunrire his 
assaults, and that, consenuently, to the 
vast majority of readers, they could onlj 
giro pom. Indeed, he must, in the mo- 
ments of calm reflection, have been aware 
that reasoning, and not ridicule, iM the 
proper remedy fbr religious error, and 
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employed witliont measure against the 
religious institutions of bis country, who 
wnoi prepared to say that he could have 
iept entire possession of his own temper, 
Md never cast an eye of suspicion upon 
the mhstance of a religion thus abased, 
wt ever hare employed against its per- 
versions the weapons of declamation and 
of mockery. Had he lived under the sys- 
tem which regarded Alexander Borgia 
w one of its spiritual guides, which bred 
up tod maintained in all the riot of 
criminal excess an aristocracy having for 
out branch of its resources the spoils of 
the sltar, which practised persecution as 
t(avourite means of conviction, and cast 
into the flames a lad of eighteen charged 
^th hoghing as its priests passed by. 
°nch dreadful abuses were present to 
Voltaire's mind when ho attacked the Ro- 
mi>h superstitions, and exposed the pro- 
Agacy as well as the intolerance of cleri- 
cftl usurpation. He unhappily suffered 
them to poison his mind upon the whole 
of that religion of which these were the 
abuse; and, when his zeal waxed hot 
against the whole system, it blinded him 
to the unfairness of the weapons with 
which he attacked both its evidences and 
its teachers." 

Of the early history and schoolboy 
days of Voltaire, Tx)rd B. gives a 
niost meagre and imperfect account ; 
and, in the little ins^ht that he does 
afford xa into his character, he fol- 
lows that very Condorcet whom he 
unjustly vilipends. His lordship 
is guilty of many omissions and mis- 
takes, to two of which only shall we 
Jdlude for the present; first, the de- 
cided repugnance of Voltaire to that 
profession of which Lord B. was a 
distinguished member ; and, secondly, 
his passion for Madame la Duchesse 
de Vilkrs. Lord B. would make the 
voung Aronet enamoured of Madame 
la Marechale ; whereas it was of her 
daughter-in-law, the duchesa, that 
he was kperdumcTd apres, 
^ Bntj^otwithstanding these errors. 



pose^, he allowed a wider scope to 
tramc passions than his countrymen 
had ever done before his day. We 
agree with Lord B. in thinking that 
the most perfect of his pieces is Zatrcy 
written in twenty-two days; but 
Lord B. omits to state that the lead- 
ing passions in Zaire are taken from 
OtheUo. As Voltaire took his philo- 
sophy and free spirit of inquiry from 
Enffuind, so he borrowed much of his 
style in poetry from Tasso, Ariosto, 
and our own Pope. Voltaire was 
endowed with the largest share of 
the imitative power; ne possessed 
the art of clear narration, and the 
power of sneering and sarcasm in the 
very highest degree ; but in the cre- 
ative faculties be was deficient. His 
delineations of character are often 
more ingenious than true, more ela-^ 
borately finished than grand or noble. 
He possessed all that was clever, and 
was endowed with the largest share, 
and shone by the very excess, of 
those mental qualifications which are 
bestowed in ordinary portions on 
common men, but he wanted the di- 
vine inspiration, the pasdon, power, 
and pathos of Shakspeare. The fol- 
lowing passage is one of the least ex- 
ceptionable m Lord B.*s criticism. 
It is not only true, but well discri- 
minated : — 

«It is certain that the tragedies of 
Voltaire are the works of an extraordi- 
nary genius, and that only a great poet 
could have produced them; but it is 
equally certain that they are de6cient, 
for the most part, in that which makes 
the drama powerful over the feeliogs,-^ 
real pathos, real passion, whether of ten- 
derness, of terror, or of horror. The 
plots of some are admirably contrived ; 
the diction of all is pure and animated, 
in most passages it is pointed, and in 
many it is striking, grand, impressive; 
the characters are frequently well iroa- 
cined and oortraved. thousrh without 
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tbe French slag«, or eren in the French 
tongue ; it is not fine dramatic composi- 
tion ; the periods roll from the mouth, 
thejr do not springy from the hreast; 
there is more light than heat ; the head, 
rather than the heart, is at work." 

This 18 a fair estimate enough, but 
there b not in it one new idea, and it 
is rather late in the day for even an 
ex-chanccUor to come out with o^- 
nions that had been better enunciated 
by Rivarol about the period when 
Master Henry Brougham was a stu- 
dent at the High School of Edinbuigh. 
The parallel drawn by Rivarol De<* 
tween Voltaire and Yiigil contains 
every thought and idea conceived or 
put forth in this extract more idio- 
maticallv and better exjpresaed, and 
many ideas and oompansona which 
this does not contain. For instance, 
Kivarol says, ^'Vir|^e fait de la 
poesie au soleil, mais Voltaire fait 
de la poesie a la bou^e." 

Lord B. in criticising the CatHvM 
of Voltaire, draws a species of com- 
parison between Voltaire and Ben 
Jonson, in which he awards the palm 
of learning to the Englishman. It 
may be true that Voltaire, to use 
Lord B.'s words, is in learning far 
surpassed by the Englishman, if 
learning mean mere Greek, which 
language was then, as now, little cul- 
tivated by Frenchmen ; but if learn- 
ing mean something better than the 
dead languages — in one of which, if 
not in ^th, Voltaire was ftilly the 
equal of Ben Jonson — then we can- 
not agree in the justice of this award, 
and must contend that in extent and 
variety of learning, as well as in the 
power of applying it, Voltaire was 
greatly superior to Ben Jonson. 

The character of the Henriade is 
thus sketched : — 

*' The piece is witliout dramatic inter, 
est ; the characters are not sustained in 
action, still less in snoecli ; indeed, there 
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beta always ia|nted to it, sad there is 
no lack of similes— these are not veiy 
happy* But the cardinal defect is, tUt 
the author appears perp&ually hsiore at ; 
it is a history rather than a poem — a his. 
tory in numerous verse, ana beautifttUy 
composed, but not more drasuUic, tad 
certainly less beautifully composed, tban 
many passages of Livy and some of Stl- 
lust. The objection made to the intre- 
duclioa of phUoso^hy as having no war- 
rant from the ancients is hypereriucal, 
besides being incorrect ; Viigil*8 cosoio- 
gony in the sixth Xneid afforded a pre- 
cedent, if, in a modem poem, any weie 
wantii^jf. The same answer may be 
given to the cavil D|(ainst his givisi 
characters of peraons introduced, £r« 
Vh-gil hss a few touches of this kiad, 
and Lucan largely uses bis moral peacfl. 
But, however admirable these passages of 
the U$ariadtt and how easi^ soever we 
may he diiqiosed to admit thmn as ]egiti> 
mate, they are exceptionable, as the only 
means on whieh the poet relies for bo, 
dying forth his conceptions. Again sad 
again the remark occurs ; we take tks 
wbele of the portraits and the actioa 
from the artiat, and not £iom the acton.'' 

In this passage there is not a angle 
new thought, and the ideas, howevcf 
just, are exprewed in a duB and tire- 
some fashion. The whole poem is 
eommonplaoe and imitative, and 
verifies what a punoent Freoeh critie 
has said of the aotnor in a genenl 
description, ** Voltaire a emj^yeh 
mine de plomb pour TepojiBe, le 
crayon pour rhistcdre, et k pinceau 
pour la poesie fugitive.*^ The Hear 
Hade has no pretensions to he con- 
sidered as an epie. It wants eleva- 
tion, passion, and natural touohei, 
and we have only in lien of these 
sharp efuthets, descriptions of men 
and battles in a rhetorical rtyie, 
stinging satire, every thing, in a 
word, but aimplioity and truUi. 

Lord B.*8 character of the P^Ktik 
is, in the main, correct :— 
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m ptejiidioe, lu»w«vef matvimHy rtiiecl 
bj tba BMral finlu of the work* can 
prevent us from r8f:«rdiiig it u Uw great 
mtsterpieca of hia poetical genius. Here, 
ef coarae, the pane^jHo nuiat dose, and 
it roust give ws^jr to mdignatioa at aooh a 
paryeraioB of aueh diviQe taleata. The 
indeeeaey, often aasoanttog to absolute 
obscenity, whieh peryadea nearly the 
wbde compoaitioB oennot be excused on 
tbe plea that it ia only a witty lioentious- 
nass, instead of one which excites the 
passions ; atill leaa can it be palliated by 
siting bad pieeedenU ; least of all by re. 
{erring to aueh writera as Aiioato, who 
nM>re rarely Tiolatea the laws of decoruoB, 
whereaa Voltaire ia ready to oonunit this 
. offenea at every moment, and seems ever 
to take the view of each sobjeet that 
most easily lenda itself to licentions al- 
lusions. But this is not all. The Fuceik 
is one continued aneer at all that men do 
hold, and all that they ousht to hold, 
sacred, from the highest to Hie least im- 
portant subject, in a moral view-* from 
the gieatest to the most indiffsrant, even 
in a critical . view. Heligion, and its 
mioistecs, and its professors, virtue, eape- 
eially the virtues of a prudential cast, tbe 
feelings of humanity, the aense of beauty, 
the rules of poetical composition, the very 
walks of literature in which Voltaire had 
most striven to excel, are all made the 
constant subjects of sneering contempt 
or of ribald laughter, sometimes by wit, 
sometimes by humour, not rarely by the 
broad grins of mere gross buflfoonery. It 
i« a sad thing to reflect that tbe three 
masterpieoes of three such men as Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Byron, should all be the 
most immoral of their eompositioDS. It 
seems as if their prurient nature had 
been affected by a bad but criminal ex- 
citement to make them exceed tbem- 
selves.'' 

The following remarks on the per- 
sonal character and temperament of 
Voltaire are well and nicely discri- 
nunated:— 

'* Ilia nature was open and ardent ; he 
had the irritability which oftentimes ac* 
companies genius, but be had the warm 
temperament, the generous aelf-abandon- 
ment, the uncalculating effusion of senti- 
">«*. whici, is also its atteudaat, and 
]^b»ch sijiiy gears' living in the world 
never c«ire<j, hardly mitigated, in Vol- 



prida. Nothing can he move extrafa* 
gaat than the technology of Voltaiyea 
afieotions. * My dearest friend ' is too 
odd to be^almoat ever used ; it is ' my 
dear and adorable friend,' < my guardian 
angel,* ' my adorable friend,' and often, 
to the Argentala especially, the union of 
both, * my adorable angels.' All philo- 
sophers are Newtons, all poets Virgils, 
all bistoriaBS Sallusts, all maiahala €»• 
Bare. The work of the preaideat He. 
naolt is not certainly *»on,* but *votf 
ebarmante, votre immortel ouvrage,' 
being the moat dry and least eharmiug 
history that ever was penned, and which 
never would be read but as a convenient 
chronicle. Tbe expressions of affection, 
of eternal, warm, even pasaionate affec- 
tion, are laviahed constantly and indiffer- 
ently. Nay, to one friend, a marshal and 
duke (Richelieu), he says, addressing 
him as monaeigneur, ' II y a dans Paria 
force vieillea et illustres catina k qui 
vous avez fait passer de joyeux moments, 
mais il n'y en a point qui vous aime plus 
de moi.' With all this vehemence of 
feeling and facility of effusion, as well as 
of exaggeration, there was joined an irri- 
tability that brought on cold fits occasi- 
onally, and then Uie snow, or rather the 
bail, fell as easily and abundantly as the 
tepid showers had before descended. 
Nothing can exceed his affection for his 
nieces, especially for Madame Denis ; but 
he must have outraged her feoUnga ae. 
verely to draw from her such a letter as 
she wrote in 1754. * Ne me forces pas 
a vous hair,' * Vous etes le dernier dea 
hommes par le coDur,* * Je cacherai au- 
tant que je pourrais les vices de votre 
oceur, are expressions used principally 
on account, not of his heart, which was 
sound, but his temper, which V9^ uncon- 
trolled; and they were used to him 
while lying on a sick-bed at Colmar, 
which he had not quitted for six mouths. 
I shall have occasion afterwards to spesk 
more particularly of his quarrels with 
Idaupertuis, Frederick II., and Rousseau ; 
in the first of which tbe chief fault lay 
with the mathematician, in the second 
the great king claims the whole blame, 
and in the third Voltaire was most cen. 
aurable. At present I have only entered 
upon the topica which arise during hia 
reaideney at Cirey. 

*' The same exaggeration that pervadee 
bis exoressiona towards others is ob- 
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thoM of theilii»eiit«TCttil; «ad Wi 
«,rgicd mrfwii-. b««d6. the pimwd 

fftT« him tU Ae «iff«niigi tDj^moonr©- 
Seiwa.ofah«ldi««tum. .IThwW 
therefore, a wiBcieot foandatiott for fre. 
qaent reeoune to Ae etmte of h» he^. 
Jot he writei •• if be wee not jaerely m 
coneumt danger ; he ie geoenMy »t Ae 
point of deetb, end it u obeenrable that 
the more deeply he ia engaged in jmy 
Texationa diipote, and the more he baa, 
or thinka he hae, occaaion to compiMn of 
maltreatment, the more regnlarly Mid toe 
more rehemenUy doei he deacribe Ma 
alarming— nay, hia dying condition, in 
fuch circnmatancea it is a figure neyer 
wanting to round a period, or to fill up 
the measure of hia own wron^ and Ma 
•drersary'a oppressiona. It la singular 
that a man of bU genius, one esp^Hy 
who had so well studied the human heart, 
and painted so strikingly the dignity of 
our nature, should inrariably, and eren 
with the least worthy antagonist, prefer 
being plaind>e to being powerful, mid ra- 
ther deliffht in being the object of com- 
passion than of torror*" 

The following remarks on Vol- 
taire*s historical writings, and on the 
effect which his mode of handling 
such questions had on the literary 
history of Europe, are well worUiy 
attention. The character of the bio- 
graphies of Charles XIL and Peter 
the Great is also properly discrimi- 
nated : — 

" But it is a merit of as high an order, 
and one which distineuishea all Voltaire's 
historical writing^, that he ezerciaes an 
unremitting caution in receiving impro- 
bable relations, whether supported by the 
authority of particular historians, or 
vouchea by the general belief of man- 
kind. Here his sagacity never fiiils him, 
here his scepticism is never hurtful. The 
admirable tract, in which he assembled a 
large body of hia critical doubts under 
the appropriate title of La Pyrrhonisms 
de VHistoire, is only a concentrated sam- 
ple of the Wd spirit in which he ex- 
amined all the startling narratives to 
which our assent is so frequently asked, 
and which used, before the sge of Vol- 
taire, to be as nnthinkinfrly yielded. In 



la., whU might impede the ««" « 

tb« etndy of one who »«» ^^fk)* 
detail* when be ehooM bwo beeotoo.- 
iWrf« neat prineipjei. Bnt wioew 

work bolding binndf indebtad to U lat 
A. topi;? which the -«-l. of tk. 

world ere to be yiewod. . v_ a. 

'"The ex-ple " •"Pf'?"!,'^ 

^wntereof dK.Jg^ ^^^ 
MWopeMd. Hume'i.fiwtT^ow.™ 
tht Death ff CkTU$ I. •^.'*f.2i 

ZJaIu 1/54. «.d hrf «»;*-;2^ 

.ble H.peiidii. giTJOg " .K^^jTS 

condition of the oonntry «t J«^«jr!*~J 
Whether be bed «« ^^V^ Z 
putial copiei of tbe Eeea'. wwen 
Uo »uniptitioo.Iy pnnted " "^ 
,hrwinterWl75S.»ome »|»«^'^ 
hi. own wa. pablidi«i. or the rtM »« 
imperfect pnfaicrtiooi of »»«»r*»J^ 

^lier. web.veno»e«.»of«io2«»»«| 
Voltaito himeelf, in • P»»«8y«*,.^ 
of Home-. pl«. (Rf "/'""T- 'S^ 
No. III. in Vol. 5 of the woA. P- »»^ 
li^mestbathehad T^'Tf^^^t 
writinsf history, end. .n t"!';** **^* 
LouiiXlK.. of which nearly ooe-fw* 
t^HiL »; the nl«. of Hume-. W»J 
dix. b«i been pnWhed j-^^ 
1751. and waain each "•"'^SnriSS! 
Uon M to ha». b«» je^^J g^. 
But there can beiw d~>* *»r',SiSf 
«)n'. celebrated 'i«w *' •<»««^ ^^ 
tbe firat »ola». «>f.9«J" J^ dS 
gestad by the E-h for b« »»WS?toM 
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th« Great' the worst The 

the great merit of a dear, eanable, and 
intereetiDff narratiTa, apparently ooUeetad 
fnm gooa toarcea, and giraii with iaa- 
ptrtialitj. Tha latter, beside its iisasy 
texture, was writttfi ia too cloae eom- 
maoication with the Rossian coart to be 
\erj trustworthy ; and it is not aoW gUu 
nngly partial on points which, while in* 
dependent and onbiassed, he had treated 
with honesty, bat it &lls into the most 
vulgar errors on the merits of Peter's 
proceedings. The ' Stick dt Lmu« XI V.' 
ftolds a middle rank between the two,8nd 
it has some of the menu of the general 
or philosophical history. Bat how far it 
cu be relied on for pmect fairness is sa- 
other matter. He himsdf admits that it 
J«s necessary to write at a distance from 
rniQce a work which treated of men's 
conduct whose nesr relation still Hred in 
»e sodetj which he freqneoted at Paris. 
' To what,' be asks. < should I hare beeo 
exposed at home 1 Thirty different cor- 
'^c^Hmdences, even here, hsTO I b^n 
obliged to carry on afler my 6rst edition 
was pablisbed. all owii^ to the difficulty 
of satisfying the distant cousins of thoae 
whose history I had been relating.' But 
if aoy proof were wanting that this dis. 
tanee did not wholly protect him from 
bias — and, indeed, every one must see 
thst he was likdy to feel such aiotires if 
m did not aaesn his banishment from 
Paris to be perpetual— we have the evi. 
oeace in snefa letters as that in which he 
eompfadns d»at such a one is not sstis- 
A^d, but has made reaionstrBnees, and 
says, that of another applicant's sneestor 
he has not been able to speak so fiivour- 
ahlr ss was desired ; but, yet, that be 
^w gone a good deal out of his way to 
embeiiish tbem (emjoLwer) as was de- 
sired. His adnuratioo of Louts XIV. 
wss, no doabt, very^ siiicere ; and it was 
not, perhapa, neoeassry, in the porsoit of 
court fsTonr under Us saeeeasor, to 
•often the bnrsber imtaica of his cha^ 
rw^ter. Yet tbore is aosM partiafity to 
him shewn tluongfaont the wsrk. Thaa 
the atrociotia bateh«ry and havoc in the 
palatinate oovld not be paavd over, and, 
if mentioned, naoaC be blamed; but the 
historian cenMtrea it as slightly ss psasi- 
ble when be anys» tbac, at a Astanee^sad 
in thA HiidcC afhm nieasafca. Ae laar 



sing, both in sacred mattin and in pro. 
£uie, the merits of whatever is presented 
for our belief, of examining boldly the 
foondstions of received opinions, otmsk- 
ing probsbility a part of die considera- 
tion in all that is reUted, of calling in 
plain reason snd common sense to assist 
m oar councils when grave matters are 
under discussion ; nor csn anv one since 
the days of Lather be nsoDed, to whom 
the spirit of free inquiry, nsy, the eman- 
cipation of the human nund from spiritual 
tyiaony, owes a more lasting debt of gra- 
titude. No one beyond the pale of the 
Romish Church ever denies his obligation 
to the greet Reformer, whom be thanks, 
snd all but reveres, for hsring broken the 
chains of her spiritual thraldom. AH 
bis coarseness, all his low ribaldry, all 
that mskes the reading of his works in 
many places disgusting, in not a few 
offensive to common decency, and even 
to the decorum proper to the handling of 
pious topics, sll bis ssssults upon things 
which should have been sacred from 
rode touch, as well ss his adherence with 
unrestr^ned zesl to some of the most er- 
roneous tenets of the Romish faith,— sll 
sre forgiven, itsy, forgotten, in contem- 
plating the msn of whom we csn ssy, 
* He broke our chstns.' UnhqipQy, the 
bad paru of Voltaire*s writings are not 
only placed as it were in a aettiag hj the 
graces of his style, so that we unwiUmgly 
cast them sside, but embalmed for < 



servatioo in the spirit of bis imamrtal 
wit. Bat if ever the time sbsU srrive 
when men, intent solely on grsver mat. 
ters, snd bending their whole onnda to 
things of solid importance, dull be caie- 
Icai of such liffht aeeompfisbaMntSy sod 
the writings which have now so giest a 
relish, more or less opsoly tasted, shsll 
pass into oblivion, ^cn the ii pr es aion 



whidi this great genius bss left will rs. 
main, sod while his fstliags are fiHgot- 
ten, and the inioenee of us famk» cor. 
reeled, the worM, wiser and better be- 
cause be lived, will contiaoe atill to ee. 
lebrste hia name." 



Lend Bnmg^iflm** eritidnM OQ tbe 
gf tfwrifif. pfo&etiooa of Voitatre sie, 
Mrbapa, the beat ptft^U> *«IA- 
Tnh* T«rMtil« and fireoopajeer baa 
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M^diiMt* qii ■• |Ual»l 4m Womrit qn'fl 
SMirique, ei»B«je«x» di$Ml qm taut 

Criaut que U hon go&i 8*Mt per<la d«iu 

Parit 
Kt le proufwit, (r«a bicB, du aoipi pv 

iM Merits." 

'* Hazier of printed wares, who ))artei« 

bOU 
The oil or vtnom of hU hireling ^uill ; 
Who^e taste and morals are alike impure. 
And none his writings, none his life en* 

dure; 
A general slanderer, touch him and he 

roars, 
Pully, the dulness of the age deplores, 
Cries that at Paris taste in books there's 

none, 
And proves it if he can, but sell his 

own." 

In a piece of biography, however, 
it IS not translations of an author*s 
work we want, but some knowledge 
of the man and of the people amon^' 
whom he lived, and nercin Lora 
Bron£;ham wholly fails to give us 
any oetails. He commits some sad 
errors, too, and none more flagrant 
than in makins the well-known at-* 
tachment of Vmtaire for Madame du 
Ch&telet a purely platonic passion. 
It is very plain, from this and other 
circumstances, that Lord B.'s ac- 
quaintance vdth French literature is 
but slight and superficial; in fact, 
that he possesses but a smattering of 
the subject on which he would en- 
lighten his own generation. Little 
or no justice either is done to the 
effect produced in the suooeoding li- 
terature of France by his most vo- 
luminous author. Une critical ob- 
servations of his lordship on the 
JSssai sur les Mceurs^ on the history 
of Charles XII., Peter the Great, 
and the Romans, are, for the most 
part, just ; but we have not space to 
extract them. We cannot, however, 
omit the following just remarks as to 
the improvement mtroduced by Vol- 
taire into the manner of writing his- 
tory, in remarking on the Esaai sur 



sImU gKsally mt, if we tvfipoM that ka 
Mily sappfied the saoond defect dov 
peiatad out, aad joined with opdiasvy 
uiUory the aoooont of the uaBaers simI 
•onditions of aatioBS at different slated 
paiiods of their pio^raes. He undertook 
to baaiah the servile preaeatatioa of all 
events in aU their details, aeoocdiBg to 
theirnoceasioo ia order of time; toae- 
parata the wheat from the ebaff, and the 
ore from the dress ; to setae oa the aa. 
lient points, the really impoitaat parts of 
each pened, giving, as it were, the e nmm 
only, and preaerving the trae spiiit of 
history; and, with all this, to gira, at 
every step and io every rektioo, wfaetbar 
of particular ooourrencea or ofgeiiera) sob. 
jects, in any one country, a comparative 
view of aimiUr oceurrenoes and naikr 
aubjects in other eouatries, or the con- 
trast wkioh the anakkgona history of these 
other countries nfeaeats to the riam of 
the philosophieal hiatoriao. This last 
eharaeteristic of the work is, in some re* 
speots. the most dtstingaishiog and the 
most remarkable of the whole; for it 
should teem as if the author nevor deak 
with any subject in the history of aay 
one couotrv but he has preaeot to his 
mind, by the eztraordinarj reach of bit 
memory, the history of erery other 
which ttands in any relation, whether of 
resemblance or of diversity, to the matter 
immediately uniler review. 

" This work has thiis becosfie the trac 
history of human society, — indeed, of the 
human race. He limita, himself, bo 
doubt, in time, beginning with the age of 
Charlemagne ; but he izes no boucdt of 
space to his survey." 

The biography of Kousscau 1$, 
perhaps, on the whole, better done as 
a work of art than the life of Vol- 
taire; but no attempt ia made to 
draw a paraUel or contrast between 
them, though the subject would seem 
particularly to invite such an ap- 
proximatkm. Rousseau^ though «» 
oistii^guished a vniter as Voltaire, 
and a far more eloquent author, was, 
nevertheless, endowed with less va- 
ried and less brilliant talents. Vol- 
taire had entered the great world in 
early life ; he had seen the last firs^- 
nent of the age of Louis XIV., and 
had aaaoeiated with tha most notiihed 
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fund of aneodote, |re«l direnity of 
subje^ imd baundleas amiuiemeni. 
The early life of Bousaeau, oa the 
contrary, was passed in obscure po- 
verty. He had never known, till 
the period when first impressions are 
never effaced, or prejudices incapable 
of beiAg corrected, the better classes 
of society; and when, in the full 
noontide of his renown, he obtained 
an entrSe into the so^W of Pans, he 
appeared as a singular and Jnzarre 
cnaracter, — as a species of wild, un^ 
acoooBtahle being, at onoe the won* 
der and the shame of literature. All 
the early prejudices of the poor en- 
graver^ of the Grenevese petty trades- 
man, clung to a mind naturally mo* 
rose and morbidly suspicious; and 
the simplest act of ordinary civility, 
or the most ordinary observation, 
sometimes excited his ill- humour, 
— Bometinaes his contempt, — some- 
times his envy, and a hatred, which 
was of the most undying and unfor- 
giving character. This ezeeesive 
sensibility, this furious misanthropy 
and mistrust of his own kind, ope- 
rated first to cloud, and finally to ner- 
vert his reason, and rendered nim 
at once, notwithstandiuff his genius 
and his eloquence, an object of uity 
and contempt to all mankind, too- 
thing could grati^or tran<}uillise the 
diseased mind of this irritable and 
unhappy man, — no good- nature could 
apjpease, no kindness soilen bim. 
His vanity was boundless and insa- 
tiable, and was only less horrible 
than his entire and absolute heart- 
lessness. At bottom, Jean Jacques 
was a hypocrite and a villain ; and 
in every quarrel which he ever had, 
the impracticable, unmanageable, and 
unhappy mt^n was ever in the wrong. 
Bo far are we from thinking, wiUi 
Lford B., that this detestable being 
was lU-used by Voltaire, that we go 

tlie Whokk IpncrfK «f KoliAvincr thaf 



love of a Paient for his ofitoriag. 
The man wno could send ehUd afla* 
diild to the foundling hospital could 
have nothiiig human about him but 
the Ibrm. The most charitable sup- 
position is, undoubtedly, that the 
man was a monomaniac. How else 
are we to account for his conduct to 
Hume ? The following is Lord B.'s 
character of fte Nouveue Hiloise :— 

<* This was the origin of the NmvelU 
Hiloise, — of all his works the most re- 
nowned, and of all, except his posthu- 
mous ' Memoires/ the best, though cer. 
tainly very p^reatly overrated both by the 
public opinion and by his own. He de. 
scribes the delight ha had in composing 
it as approaching to an actual enjoyment, 
though It only consisted in the pleasures 
of an indulged fancy. He wandered all 
day in the forest of Montmorency ; he 
had his pencil and note-book with him : 
llieiesa walked calmly by. In the af- 
ternoon, returning home, he wrote what 
had occurred on ihe finest p^per, sanded 
with gold and blue dust, bound with 
bright-coloured ribands; and he read at 
nignt the produce of the da^ to the mo- 
ther, who entered not into it with any 
comprehension, much leas tasted it wiiti 
any relish, but said, * Monsieur, cela est 
bien beau,* and the daughter, who en- 
tered not into it at nil, but sighed and 
sobbed when she saw him appear to be 
moved. 

" To deny the great merit of this work 
would be absurd'; the degree in which it 
has been overrated, owing chiefly to its 
immorality, and in part also to its vices 
of taste, not unnaturally leads to its de- 
preciation when the critic soberly and 
calmly exercises his stern and ungrateful 
office. But the conception of the piece 
is, for its simplicity and nature, happy, 
with the exception which may be taken 
especially to the unnatural situations of 
the lovers on meeting after Julie's mar- 
riage, to the extravagant as well ns dull 
deathbed scene, and to the episode, the 
adventures of the English lord. The de- 
scriptions of natural scenery are admira- 
1-1^ c : — ♦« ♦»»«, «,^-«i »»:»»: — . 
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into life, ptrtiy becaate they are given in 
the diction ot rhetoric, and not of na- 
ture. The lore which he plumes himself 
on exhibitiug bejond all his predecessors, 
nay, as if he first had portrayed, and al- 
most aloue had felt it, is a mixture of 
the sensual and the declamatory, with 
something of the grossness of the one, 
much of the others exaggeration. As 
this is the main object of the book, there- 
fore, the book roust be allowed to be a 
&ilure. It charmed many ; it enchanted 
both the Bishops Warburton and Hurd, 
as we see published in their published 
correspondence; it still holds a high 
place among the works which prudent 
mothers wiUihold from their daughters, 
and which many daughters contrive to 
enjoy in secret; it makes a deep im- 
pression on hearts as yet little acquainted 
with real passion, and heads inexpe« 
rienced in the social relations; it as- 
suredly has no great charms eithe^r for the 
experienced or Uie wise, and is alike 
condemned by a severe taste in composi- 
tion, and a strict judgment in morals. 

** It would be endless to support these 
remarks by examples; but let us only 
take, as the fairest test by which to judge 
the NouvtU* Hilo'ise, its author *s own »- 
Tourite piece, the ' £lys6e,' and the 
'Voyage on the Lake,' at the end of 
Part IV. They are letters XI. and 
XVII. of that Part; and he denounces a 
woe upon whosoever can read them with- 
out feeliog his heart melt in tenderness. 

" Now, the greater part of the first 
(Letter XI.) is mere description of 
place ; it is landscape-oainting, not his. 
tory-painting ; and, with the exception of 
an extremely unnatural reprimand, given 
by M. de Walmar to St Preux, for 
speaking of the shrubbery where he and 
Julie used to ramble, and into which, 
since her marriage, she never went, there 
is really not one touch of sentiment in 
the whole ; unless, indeed, it can be reck- 
oned such, that on revisiting the Elys^ 
next moroing, when he expected to be 
melted with seeing the walks she had 
made and used, the flowers she had made 
and used, the flowers she had planted. 



This ifl undoabtedly trae ; true, 
also, 18 the character of tiie seven- 
teenth lettOT. It is rhetoric, not do- 
qnenoe; declamation, not the true 
expression of sentimoit; and, ife 
agree with Lord Brougham, the work 
is greatly overrated. Bat who can 
overrate the magical diction, — the 
pure, the flowing, the trandncent 
style of the « Confessions T In this 
picture of the baseness of the bssert 
of human hearts, we find vices the 
most hateful and most revolting; 
persons and things the most odious, 
unnatural, and repulsive ; vet such 
is the marvellous charm of the dic- 
tion, such the magic of the langnane, 
that we forget the baseness of the 
author, and are spell-bound by the 
witchery which he exercises over u& 
Ixnd B. remarks : — 

" There is no work in the F^eoeh Isn- 
guage than the * Confesaioos' of whicfc 
the style is more racy, and, indeed, sore 
classically pure. But its dictkm is 
idioroatical as well as pure. As if be 
had lived long enough away firom Gene- 
va to lose not only the provincialisais of 
that place, but also to lose all its pedantry 
and precision, he writes both with the 
accuracy and eleg^ce of a Frencbmsn, 
and with the freedom of wit and of 
genius, even of humour and drollery; 
lor the picture of the vulgar young man 
who supplanted him with Madame de 
Warens shews no mean power of carica- 
ture ; and the sketches of bis own ludi- 
crous situations, as at the oonoert he gave 
in the professor's house at Lsusaane, 
shew the impartiality with which he 
could exert tins power at his own proper 
cost and charge. The subject is often 
tiresome; it is almost alwm his own 
sufferings, and genius and feelings ; al- 
ways, of course, but of tbst no complaint 
can be justly made, of his own adren- 
tures) yet we are carried irresistiUv 
along, first of all by the manifest truth 
and sincerity of the* narrative which the 
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A Lono residence among his mstie 
narisbioners had gradually, and un- 
known to himself) tinctured our 
worthy curate's style of speaking 
with somewhat of the egotistic air 
commonly called "laying down the 
law," a habit so often displayed with 
ludicrous pomposity by pedagogues, 
small country-gentlemen, and otners 
who are debarred from frequent in- 
tercourse yrith their equals or supe- 
riors. It is sometimes quite refresh- 
ing to witness the stupid wonderment 
with which sttch gentry will gape 
and stare when the correctness of any 
of their previously undisputed dicta 
is a matter of question, and how they 
will look round and snort like a 
frightened, much-endurinfl; quadru- 
ped, that has trespassed out of 
bounds and got he knows not where. 
Now any thing like prosing was 
quite out of the line of Counsellor 
Hunter's sh atp " give - and - take " 
manner in converaition. Dreamy 
theories, ^^aguc speculations, and 
" long passages thatlead to nothing,** 
or to worn-out conclusions. Were 
things held by him in utter abomi- 
nation. He was wont to say, " I am 
not at all obli^ to any gentleman 
for endeavouring to convince me 
that two and two make fbur :** and 
for problematic opinions, he, like the 
Great Duke of our own day, ^vas 
"one of the few men who did not 
trouble himself about matters over 
which he had no control,** thus, as 
it were, husbanding his mental powers 
for the energetic performance orwhat- 
ever he might take in hand. 
On the Saturday in question it was 



times a little surprised to find him- 
self entangled in a sort of cross- 
examination, got up, p^ haps, ibr the 
purpose of trying his temper as well 
as his intellect. If so, nis temper 
stood the ordeal better than did that 
of the counsellor when his guest, 
towards the dose of their sitting, fell 
into the prolix strain before alluded 
to, and delivered himself of certain 
dusky apprehensions concerning the 
consequences of the great increase of 
the metropolis, pro^eded to quote 
Queen Elizabeth and others respect- 
ing "the head becoming too targe 
for the body,'* and then expressed 
his own wonder at where the in- 
habitants came from into the new 
streets, and how they found the 
means of living there. 

" IJve upon each other," exclaimed 
his host. " Knock at any door you 
like, and you*ll find somebody who, 
in some way, supplies the wants of 
others, while others supply his. Take 
this square, for iiistance, — a hew oi^ 
My neighbours on either side are 
merchants, over the way is a brewer, 
another is a banker, I am a lawvery 
and so on all round ; all needfiiL, in 
some way, to each other. Wdl, 
here we are where fields we^ before, 
and we have brought families and ser- 
vants, which must be fed, clothed, &c 
Otir wants increase the trade of the 
neighbourhood, the increase oT trade 
increases rents, excites emulation and 
speculation. New streeto appear, 
new wants, &c. &c* A rule-ol-three 
sum— as the demand is for houses, &c 
so will be the supply in propor^ui.*' 

"But," observed Mr. Meadowy 
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enter Ibe ^Uning-room without Bome 
preparatioD, as the father exclaimed, 
** No, no, my dear hoy ; just as yott 
Bare V* ^hile he opened the door, and 
the moment after Mr. Bleadows and 
his new pupil were made acquainted 
with each other. 

The latter was a slight-made, tall 
youtb, of delicate complexion, with 
eyes and features strongly rcsem*- 
blitig those of his father, all except 
the mouth, which, instead of the sar- 
castic smile (acquired, perhaps, hy 
loT)^ intercourse with man), was cx- 
pre^re only of simple, gentle good- 
nature. The counsellor gazed upon 
him with delight and pride for some 
seconds, then, as if visited hy painM 
recollection, he passed his hands he-> 
tore his eyes, then turned hurriedly 
to his guest, as though fearful of be- 
ing suspected of weakness, and said, 
** Sly good sir, I mean to nut you 
into Charles's hands first. He will 
shew you many places you have not 
seen, and perhaps alarm you a little 
more about the size of Jjondon.** 
And he laughed a fbrced laugh as an 
e:xcu9e for usinff his handkerchief 
lor the sight of his boy had called 
up the bitter memory of his bercave- 
nient. Mr. Meadows, however, in- 
stantly discerned the cause of his 
emotion, and esteemed him more for 
that inyoluntary display of Ibeling 
^han for all the acuteness and know-" 
ledge of the world for which he had 
previously given him credit. So, to 

S' ve him time to recover, he returned 
anks to his proffered guide. 
The counsellor felt his motive, and, 
starting up, said, "Let me know 
inrhen coffee is ready ; I have a short 
note to write,*' and abruptly left the 
room. 

•* ^* ^, ^y father's way ^ he is not 
unwell, said the ingenuous youth, 
in rep^y to our cdroie's look of in- 
quiry. '«Wlieiietner he recoUects 



tell you what t have been readhig 
lately. I am now in Xenophons 
Anahasis and the Greek Testament 
— ^that is, the Gospels, and Sallust's 
Catiltne, and Virgil.'* 

" Thank you ; that is just what I 
should have asked you on the first 
opportunity. Why do you smile ?" 

" Because,** replied the youth, 
archly, "if papa had been here, he 
woula have said that the present is 
always the best opportunity.** 

"No doubt of it,** replied the 
tutor, good-humouredly smiling in 
his turn at thus being schooled by 
his scholar; "and as we have the 

Crtit time to ourselves, I should 
to ask you a ffew questions, your 
candid replies to which may save us 
both from fhture disappointment. 
Above all, as the mere names of 
books never indicate exactly what 
progress the reader has made toward 
the acquirement of sound clatoical 
knowledge, do not allow me to 
imagine that you have more than 
you really possess.** 

"Ah, that's just like pftim!" ex- 
claimed the youth, clapping his 
hwlds. " He says that half the fools 
in the world remain so because they 
are too proud to conftss then: igno- 
rance, which, afler all, they never - 
can ^idc, though they give them- 
selves ten times as much trouble to 
do so as it would take to get rid 
of it.** 

Thus propitiously commenced a 
brief, but, as the scholar deemed, 
very strict examination, at the end of 
which the tutor thought more highly 
of the lad's abilities and kmdly, trac- 
table disposition thui of his classical 
attainments. 

" Just as I fbared !** exclaimed the 
counsellor, on hearing the report. 
" The aim of schoolmasters now secms 
to be to gratify the foolish pride of 
parents, rather than to impart in- 
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was that of shame for his wtne than 
want of charity in so hastily admit- 
ting it was possible that Downer 
comd hare intended to defhuid him. 
Where to find the nnoonsdously in- 
jured man he knew not, haying 
taken no address on account of his 
proposed early return home; but 
Btiir there was a probability that 
they might meet as before by acci- 
dent, aim with a vague hope of the 
kind, mingled conmsedlv with the 
crowded events of the day, he fell 
asleep. 

Lttiying him for the present in the 
eigoyment of every comfort, respect- 
ing and respected, and about to be 
introduced to scenes and society after 
his own heart, it becomes needful to 
say somewhat of the now felonious 
aoouaintance of his youth. 

The forty-pound note was, as may 
be inferred, genume; but it had 
been obtained by Downer on Friday 
morning from a banker^s in Lom- 
bard Street, on the presentation of a 
fictitious draft for that sum and 
eighteen shillingn. Under what pre- 
tence, and how nurriediy he palmed 
his dangerous acquisition on the 
guileless clergyman has been already 
related ; but, when his purpose was 
thus effected, he went wildly on his 
way, scarcely knowing where. The 
very ease with which nis tremblingly 
concocted plan had been crowned 
with success, frightened his coward 
heart. Many a dishonourable and 
dishonest act had he previously com- 
mitted, but never oefore, though 
strongly temnted^ had he done au^t 
that might bring down upon mm 
the sterner vengeance of the law. 
He had no accomplice, and there- 
fore was in no immediate danger, 
yet many laces seemed to look 
strangely at him as he passed along, 
and he felt as though, like Cain, 
branded with the stigma of guilt 

" The thief doth fear each bush an 
officer.** He reached home, and re- 
mained there till the eveninff, when, 



nkht a bedroom, the windows of 
which commanded a view of Moor- 
fields, as before described, and there 
on l^e following morning, at an early 
hour, he sat watching all that passed 
in fVont of the broker*s ^op. 

Knowing that what are called 
"banker*s books** were delivered 
only occasionally for examination to 
their customers, he had calculated 
justly that the chances were against 
such early detection. Still, when be 
saw Ik&r. Meadows walking to and 
fh) in the broad pathway in evident 
agitation, he felt uneasy, not on that 
gentleman's account as a victim, for 
he was convinced that his character 
would protect him ftom aznr serious 
charge of intentional frau^ but he 
dreaded that the good man, in un- 
suspicious frankness and plain ad- 
herence to truth, might mention lus 
own name, and then — he dared not 
dwell on the consequences, for, 
though previously satisfied that his 
dimiise when at the bankers was 
sufficient to prevent his personal re- 
cognition, he now doubted. And, 
moreover, where was his character? 
Who would believe him ? 

It would be tedious to detail how 
his anxiety increased to a feverish 
heat, and then how hb heart grew 
cold as the lon^ and ever-lengtheniog 
minutes passea slowly by, each more 
and more confirmatory of his worst 
fears, and how, with a burst of fiend- 
like joy he exulted when the dan- 
ger was past) and he saw the work- 
people resume their awhile suspended 
task of loading the wagon with re- 
newed alacrity. 

Still he kept his post and watched 
till it was fiurly driven off the pre- 
mises, and then he descended to a 
front room on the ground-floor, 
where he sat at the window looking 
between the short red curtains as 
Mr. Meadows passed by outside dose 
to his elbow. 

*♦ Well, here's to your safe jour- 
ney home, old fellow !** said he, half 
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order was immediately attended to. 
Afler pnttiiiff the glass again to his 
stUl parched lips, he hesan hum- 
ming ** A man can die holder by 
brandy, oh !^ when his hilarity was 
suddenly .necked bv a fresh qualm, 
a doubt more fearml, because more 
enduring, than that from which he 
had just been relieved. Had Mr. 
Meadows siven his address to the 
broker? lie had certainly stated that 
he would not; but the reasons for 
withholding it were now past. It 
was a point that must be ascertained 
ere he could feel himself secure for 
a moment. He cursed his folly that 
it had not occurred to him before, 
and, still drinking, endeavoured to 
think, while all seemed confusion; 
till, n^addened by the liquor he had 
90 hastily swallowed, he resolved to 
know the worst at once, and, rushing 
out of the house, hurried across to 
the broker*s shop, which he entered 
with unsteady gait, and inquired for 
the master. 

^My name is Slater,** said the 
broker, coming forward from the 
back-parlour. 

** WeU,** stammered Downer, with 
an inefifectual effort at self-posses- 
sion, *^ there was a gentleman who 
bongbt some furniture here. Eh? 
Take *em away this morning in a 
wagon. Told me so. Isn*t he 
her^ ehr 

The broker informed him of what 
iiad past. 

**£h, gone!** exclaimed Downer, 
with nmulated wonder. "Very 
strangel Promised to.meet me here ; 
but you can give me his address, of 
course.** 

^Really, sir, I cannot. I know 
neither his name nor place of abode. 
The entry in my book is simply for 
re^y money.** 

The only reply to this was some- 
thing liijg g y^)i of deliffht, succeeded 
J^^^^ysteric lau^h, aurinp which 



under the influence of " suspicion,*' 
that doth "ever haunt the guilty 
mind.** A hackney-coach conveyed 
him to Cheapside, where the same 
feelings led him to dismiss it at a shop, 
which he entered to make some pur- 
chases for his intended joumev, and 
then another vehicle was called to 
take him to tbe Belle Savage Inn, 
which he left not till tbe evening, 
when he took his place in the ni^ht- 
coach for Bath, there to revel in 
the fruits of his iniquity, and not 
without the hope of reaping a more 
plentiful harvest by the exercise of 
certain foul mysteries into which he 
had been initiated during the pro- 
gr^ of his world-knowledge degra- 
dation. 

The discovery of the forgery took 
place on Monday morning, and the 
forty-pound note was, of course, im- 
mediately traced to Slater, the furni- 
ture-broker, whose son had, accord- 
ing to custom, given his address 
when chimging it at the Bank of 
England. Fortunately for him, his 
chi^icter woidd bear the strictest 
investigation, and it was agreed on 
all hands that he had been merely 
used, like the cat*s paw in the fable, 
to answer the purpose of an adroit 
villain, whose ingenuity was admired 
even by the practised thief-takers, 
when, notwithstanding the bulky 
nature of the property, no trace of 
it could be found. 

For three days the search was 
continued strictly, but ouietly, for it 
was not then considerea prudent to 
announce publicly every movement 
of the " detective ** agents of the law, 
as if to give "fair play** to all of 
whom they might be in nursuit. 
Quietude was the order of tne day, 
and quietly into the broker's shop on 
the Thursday morning walked an 
elderly, stout-built, somewhat dark- 
complexioned, plain -looking nian, 
dad in a^blue coat and scarlet 'W^^" 
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of ft tod than A irorkiiuA in ibe 
bniiims. HowcTeTy we imist set 
bold of Mm. Tho most remarktue 
tbdiig^ ftbotit uini) yen w^^ wm Iritt 
hst. Just dewribe it, will yottf* 

^^Why, it was a shabby ooneem 
altoj^ther ; but I obsezred it mart 
particQlarly because be took it off 
and compudned that it fdt damp, as 
if it had just been cleaned. Tnat*s 
all." 

"You dried it for him, of course ?" 

" Yes, I gave it to one of my men 
who had been in the hat Ihie, and he 
put it near a fire and got it all right 
at last, but said it wam't worth the 
money it must just have cost for new 
lining." 

" I should rather like to see that 
man of yours, if you please." 

The workman was summoned, and 
he told much the same storv, with 
the addition of a few technical terms 
indicating that the job of brushing 
and iromng, &c., had been done in a 
hurry. 

** Ah I he went to some cheap 
Aop, no doubt," obsenred the elderly 
man, carelessly. 

** No ; it must hare been his own 
fkult in hurrying it, for it had got 
Fisher*s, of Cheapside, name in it. 
That* s hii wav always, if he only 
puts a new strmg on, if so be as how 
a hat ever has b^ good — not else." 

" A trick of the tnide, and no bad 
plan of advertising," said the veteran, 
and, without the smallest indication 
of fiirther interest in the matter, he 



oQAktimied) ''GMne, my good sr, I 
can't waste any wott tisie fiatening 
to this cock-add-bull stoiy oi yours, 
so let me see that cbtA ci drawen 
yon were 



The bn^er took tfaeldnt and led 
him to another part of tiie shop, 
where he inqoirea, ** DSdyonhappen 
to observe any idlers about at the 
time of taking away the goods ?" 

•♦No,"renBed the broker; "but, 
some thne after they were gone, there 
came a fellow;" and he rdated the 
manner and substance of Downer's 
inouiry, and his retreat to the 
pubfic-house. 

"Drunk before noco," observed 
the officer, smifiiw ikintly; ■'that 
looks a Utde Kke busmess. Thank 
you. You wilL perhaps, see me again 
before long. In the meanwhile, try 
tad recollect any little out-o*-tfae- 
way word or thing the fellow said or 
did. Ropes are made of single 
threads* you know. Qood mora- 
ing!" And the quiet man, whose 
movements we must now fi^ow, 
walked leisurely awv^, as though 
upon an idle morning lounge. 

Florid cheeks, tc^boots, and a 
substantial oak-stick, in addition to 
what has been ahready said of his 
dress and person, gave him the ap- 
pearance at a fBxmer at country 
dealer ; and sudi he was suj^Kised to 
be when he walked into the pobBe- 
house on the Pkvemoit ; and, after 
ordering half a pint of mulled wine, 
inquires for a gentleman who took a 



* The hnportaace of tbsse *' threads" is too well kaown to all who havt ftoA 
attentioa to police afiairi. No man kn«w tbtir rslue ketCtr than the oMhtwXeA Sir 
John Ftokling, who Umg presided nt Bow Street, and the acutenees and pro m ptiti wl a 
with which he discoTered and acted «pon them fraqoendy ezotted adaiii^ilioii. Otie 
instance, on account of its peculiar otuumcter, will searoely be deamed out of flaee 
here. It occurred after he had lost the use of bis eyes. A bouse-robbeiy bad besa 
committed ; and the thief, being disturbed by the unexpected appearance of one of 
the family, was seen to rush upstairs, dropping his hat aooideotaUy, in his baaie. 
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htHe toe mack there on the pre^UKM 
Setnrday normng. The landlord 
WM of a locpaeioiis turn, and rehited 
all tiM partKiilan of the said gentle- 
man's eoming on the Friday, and en- 
gagmg the fhmt teeond-floor hed- 
looB, where he lappoied he mot 
haye slept pretty sound, as he didn*t 
coBM down at all to breakfast, thoogh 
the maid-sexyant said she bad heud 
him moying as early as eight o'doek. 

*" Watehwg bis comrade,** thought 
the ^iet, el£rly man, yfMe (spmc- 
inff in an offlumd way) he said, 
** Ah I he was always a ^eer ehap^ 
He didn't happen to leaye word 
where he was going, in case I shomld 
call, did her 

^ I7o; but, when I think of it, be 
pot his address on a ft'pimd note as 
we changed fbr him, and Fye got 
that safe enough pat by for tiie 
biewer*** 

"Weil, just look at it, wiH you ; 
and if it isn't mnch out of my wayv 
I'll try and call i^>on him before I 
leaye town.** 

The note was accordinglyproduced, 
and bore the address, ""Mr. Doiv, 
33 Poland Strnt,*" which the in- 
qnirer entered in his memorandum- 
book, and ^en asked him hew far it 
was, and whidi way he must take to 
go tbcroL 

'' Bless your bnrtr replied the 
landlord, ^it's in and out; miles 
>wiy ; yon*ll never find it." 

«* What am I to do» then?** in* 
qnircd the runner, with a look of 
belplefls rusde wonder. 

^ Better take a coach,** said his 
boat ; *♦ and, by George ! there's the 
very one u he took now on the 
fiPtaod.** 

**'Widl, I suppose I must, then; 
but, dang it! how the money does go 
5*_5**? ^ place I I say, master, 
^^i^^ ^ be cheated.- 

•*xt o ft^ of that, as you're taken 



The eeaeh was presently at the 
door ; and, when the elderly man had 
taken his seat in it, the driver was 
directed by the landknxt to Poland 
Street, where he had taken the gen- 
tiemaa, with his portmanteau, who 
was rather ^screwy** on Saturday 
morning. 

" I druy him only into Cheapside,** 
said the coaehman. 

•*Well, you know your way to 
Poland Street, at any rate," obeeryed 
the landlord, testily ; *• so driye 
there!** 

^ Can*t we make Cheapside in our 
way?" inquired the country-looking 
man ; ^ that's one of the places Fve 
got to go to for my old wcmian." 

"To be sure, master," said the 
coachman; and, mounting his box, 
he droye to Cheapside; where his 
fare, i^peaking through the front 
window, derared to be mtt down at 
the boose where he had left the 
" screwy" gentleman on the Satur- 
day. The people of the shop per- 
fectly recollected their shigular cus- 
tomer; but had taken no notice o£ 
the ha^ney-eoaeh in which he went 
away. 

«' And took what he brought with 
him ?" asked the officer. 

"Yes; he put the stoekmffs into 
his portmanteau, and the scarlet and 
erai^ worsted comforter and night- 
oap into his great-eoat pocket." 

" Then he has gone out of town 
for the pjresent," thought the elderly 
man, while he requested to be shewn 
the articles just mentioned. 

«• Quite a new pattern, these com- 
forters," said the shopman. They 
were different from any he had 
seen before, so the quiet man bought 
one, and walked demurely on» till he 
eaught sight of the waterman at the 
adjoining stand of coaches, whom he 
beckoned into an entry, where, snm- 
ii^, he smd, "You know me, I he- 
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"Yes," replied the man; "you 
know that What's the row ? None 
of our jarvies wanted, I hope ?*" 

" Nothing wrong amonff them that 
I know of. I only wisn to know 
what numher took up at that hosier's 
on Saturday, ahout noon;*' and he 
described the fare. 

« BUI Towers, No. 456," replied 
the man ; " but I don't expect as how 
he'll be here again afore to-morrow 
mormng, though he may^ as 'this is 
his favourite stand." 

" Never mind. Good day," said 
the stout man ; and he walked quietly 
on till he reached the hatter's, where 
"the shabby-looking fellow who 
talked like a parson" was imme- 
diately recollected, and, of course, 
described as occup3dng No. 10 room 
at the Griffin, through the eateway 
of which presently walked the pur- 
suer, and was instantly reco^nisea by 
Mr. Mark Joyce, wno invited bun 
into the bar, and inquired, "What 
news?" 

** Just a word or two with No. 10," 
was the calm reply. 

" He's done you !" exclaimed the 
.landlord. "My eyes! what a go! 
I said he was no good all along. But 
what's he been at?" 

" Nothing wrong that I know of," 
replied the officer, without the small- 
est symptom of disappointment ; " I 
merely wished to ask nim a question 
or two." 

"And rather awkward ones. Til 
be bound," observed Mr. Joyce. 
" But ' sniu;'s' the word with you 
gentlemen, I know. However, I've 
no secrets; and so, if you've a mind 
to hear all about the fellow's goings 
on while he stopped here, you'd bet- 
ter dine with my missus and me, and 
she'll tell you enough. Til warrant. 
Ha! ha! Only mind! You mustn't 
say he's any thing else than a real 
flpentleman : for that's what she's 



lighted to find the conversation led 
to a subjed; concerning which die jret 
nourished no little pnde for having 
displayed so much more disoemment 
Uian ner nominal lord and master. 
So she relived all the particulars al- 
Teady known to the reader, and many 
more not worth recording ; but ul 
tending to corroborate h^ omnioD, 
that No. 10 was a real genUeman, 
and had " conducted himself as aitdi 
fhnn the beginning to the end o' the 
chapter," — a sentence which she re- 
peated when rising from table ; add- 
ing, with a sly gUnoe at her spouse, 
*' and that's more than I can say for 
tome folks." 

" Let us have a bottle of No. 8 
bin, and see what that'll do," sud 
Mark, laughing as she retired to the 
bar, behii^ which they had been 
dining in a small room. 

" Well," he continued to his guest, 
" you've heard her tale. A nun go, 
ain't it ? I don't know how 'twould 
have been if he had asked her into 
the chariot." 

"Phoo! phoo!" said the quiet 
man ; " there's no doubt he is a gen- 
tleman, only got some rackety con- 
nexions in town ; that's all. 

" That's all, is it?" exclaimed the 
landlord. " Didn't I hear from our 
coachman that he was drinking and 
singmg all night coming up." 

" Coming up from where ?" 

" Hang me if I know ; but we etm 
find that out I should think ;" and, 
starting up briskly, Mr. Mark Joyce 
vamshed through a side-door tnat 
communicated with the coach-office, 
and proceeded to exanune the " Ac- 
commodation way-bill" for the jour- 
ney in question ; but, as that docu- 
ment was rendered useless in the pre- 
sent case by a trifling mistake, we 
need not follow him and his guest in 
their subsequent inquiries. inieini»- 



^ Mrs. Jo^ce Is right, no doubt ; bo 
let us drmk her nealth. Women 
are no bad judges of who is a gentle- 
man and who is not, you may de- 
pend upon it.*' 

'' Hmnph !** said the landlord, 
somewhat mortified. "Weill if 
>rou*re so easily satisfied, it*s no bu- 
siness of mine. But you should haye 
seen hhn, that's all I Dressed like a 
j^entleman one moment; then com- 
mg in, and running upstairs, and 
then coming down again, looking 
like a l^^Kar. Call that genteel, do 
ye ? Well, here's your good health, 
noweyer. My eyes I a pUch on his 
eoat-sleere as big as my hand ! Did 
you ever see a gentleman so ?" 

" Many a time," was the quiet re- 
ply. 

^ And what d'ye sav to his spend- 
ing his afternoon at that flash nouse 
up yonder ?" 

*^ Many a gentleman does that, 
you know," e«id the veteran, with 
a smile ; and so, by dmt of affected 
disbelief^ he continued to excite his 
hoet to bring forward ftetih matter in 
support of his indifferent opinion of 
Ko. 10, till the subject was fiiirly 
exbaosted. 

They then separated, and the 
C[met man went his way, ruminating 
in an unsatisfactory style on all he 
had heard during the momine. It 
appeared exceedingly improbable, 
that a man who coma command the 
uae of a chariot, servants, and first- 
rate horses, should risk his neck in a 
paltry forty -pound venture. Still, 
the crime had been committed, and 
the conduct of No. 10 was in other 
respects suspicious ; so no doubt, in 
some way, he had *' a finger in the 
pie.** AJl trace of Aim, however, was 
lost for the present, save through 
the medium or his drunken acquaint- 
ance. So, not to lose a chance, the 
veteran resolved to take anc^er 
^anoe at the stand of coaches in 
Cheapside, and there he found No. 
456. A few words were sufiicient, 
and he was then driven to the Bell 
Savaire, where he walked directly 



when, taking the gaudy-coloured 
comforter from his pocket, he began 
putting it awkwardly round his neck, 
exclaiming, ** That's your sort for 
keeping a body warm! New pat- 
tern, too. Bet any o' you a pot you 
never see one like it afore." 

" Done !" diouted a porter. "Here, 
Tom I look here ! Don't you recol- 
lect that that's like that that that 
chap as blowed up, and wouldn't 
stand nothing, t'other night by the 
Bath, had?" 

" ni take mv davy of it," said 
Tom, "'cause its one of the singu- 
larest things as I ever seed. So 
you're done, old gemman." 

" WeU, if I be, I be," said the 
"gemman," looking mortified. "I 
hope you am't coming none o' vour 
Lunnun rigs over a body, though P" 

"No. Honour bright !" exclaim- 
ed the ^rinner. " We^ both on us 
took notice on it, 'cause it was so un- 
common crack and jemmy-like. Be- 
sides, I kept boring him for no good 
ten minutes at least, while he sat 
grumbling as if he was half asleep, 
and look^ as stupid as an owl, and 
no wonder ; for he wav worse than 
muddled afore dinner. So there 
can't be no mistake." 

The country-looking man was of 
the same opinion ; so he paid his for- 
feit, and — arrived at Bath on the 
following mominff, after travelling 
by the same coacn that had taken 
Downer, of whom both coachman 
and g^uard retained a dear recollec- 
tion, having put him down at a snug 
Sublic-house patronised by gents of 
lie turf and prize-ring. 

The quiet man, thmfore, alighted 
at the same place, and had the satis- 
fiiction of br^ddng his &st in the 
same sanded "parlour" with the 
possessor of his fellow- comforter ; 
and, though they sat at difi^erent 
tables, the size of the apartment 
enabled them to communicate their 
opinions of the weather, and soon to 
become exceedingly chatty and com- 
fortable tfi^gether. Of their talk, it 
18 sufficient to say, that Downer con- 
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yeoBMnlilre bceakiiMt, and taUdnc 
'^ agncultiupe,** he was also employea 
in what is professioiially tenaed 
*^ taking a likeness,** that is, im- 
pressing the featUFes before him so 
stroDgly en his reooUeotion as to be 
able to swear to them on any future 
occasion, if needAil. 

HaTinff comfiieted this task and hit 
meal to iiis own satisfaction, he be- 
ffan to yawB, and complain of the 
Mti^e of travelling, when ^' stived 
up m a coach ^ and then asked for 
tse chambermaid, and said he ** fmut 
go and get a snooze.*' So he was 
conducted to a bed-room a^oining 
that of his new acquaintance, where, 
instead of *^ snoozing,** he not only 
contrived to see the comforter, stock- 
ings, and nightcap with the Inll and 
receipt of the Cheapside hosier, but 
also certain letters duectod for James 
Downer, Esq^ with divers addresses, 
all of which he copied into his me- 
morandum-book ; and then threw 
himself on a bed, to take what he 
teimed *^ a do^*8 nap.** His subse- 
quent prooeedmgs in the affair may 
be briefly summed up, by stating, 
that, when he returned to London, 
he left Downer under the " surveil- 
lance** of an acute subaltern agent of 
the law, then aspiring to the honour 
of being admitted mto the Bow 
Street fraternity. 

We now return to our worthy 
curate, who was eojoying every hour 
of every day, and going to bed fa- 
tigued ever^ night, with his head in 
a state of pleasant bewilderment 
caused by new and strange sights, 
scenes, sayings, and doings. Intro- 
ductions and tickets pro<^Lred by the 
counsellor admitted him to many 
places not usually visited by strangers, 
and his young friend proved an ex- 
orient guide to all the well* known 
lions of the metropolis. "Don*t stare 
about, or seem surprised at any 
thing/* was not the good iiian*s trans- 
lation of "iVa aSmif-aHr With 
childlike simplioity, he cave himadf 



been aa really hi^py. Hit 
lection of his mother was at « fiur by- 
gone, caka, beautiful dream of eauy 
childhood, — the morning twiHcfat of 
the scarcely awakened kitttleet; 
thereibie he missed her not till a 
luther advance into the day of life 
enabled him to compare his lot with 
those of others; and then he thoi^ 
how deUghtM it would be to hm, 
like tham, a ftther, and mother, and 
hrothera and sisters. 

The hooae of the widower is ever 
a desolate home to a child; but the 
uttiemittang ooonpatioa and ftequent 
abtenoe of Ckmi^dlor Hunter ren- 
dered the situation of hk onlr ton 
peculiarly forlorn, — a simple net to 
whidi the multitude of hit avoca- 
tions prevented him from giving ^le 
considenition, till be was attraed 
by the unceremoniout wacniag of an 
old medical friend. Theft ^ hi 
wat sent into the country, to re- 
side with a f amilT receiving a limitod 
number of pupils, and, at we hart 
seen, the knomodge he had aeqniiei 
was alto limited; not entirely on 
account of his teadier^s ignoraBee, as 
hinted by the finAei, but gnaiXjm 
consequence of his own iiynaotiOM 
that his son's health should be m(»e 
tibe object of bis attention than his 
progress in learning. Keverthden, 
when the first object was aittaiaed 
the counsellor Uh dittntisied, be- 
cause the latter had been, at he con- 
eeived, too nnidi n^pleoted, for, like 
most pai?ents, he entertained a high 
oimnon of his son*s abilitiea, and wtiy 
consequentlT, dimoted to throw the 
Uame of his deficiency on the 
shonlden of any one ntiner than en 
the dear boy himsdf. 

Then it was that he took countil 
with the worthy budiop, who pvo- 
mited to look ont during his next 
visitation for a gentleman willing to 
nndeitake and fit to be intraslsd 
with a diai^e of tndi iunwrttf r 
The retnlt of hit aeacdi hat been 
dbeady told, and Int resort thersflf 
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ktHMd loffe )m4 «v«r vervOad to the 
•dcBvisff vcidAte m nuicb of aoqUis 
UBftSeetodtlQ^acnoe of maaaery such 
pUyful «ciilmi8, or a«ch atraig 
eTioeooe ^f deep &eliiM' and JuUivs 
kiadJuMM of heart as lie had oonr 
trived to Bead to his wn compl^U 
■itkfact i o n in the beanUful «ounte« 
lyuace of his bieadf^and-cheeie hostess. 
Femaje lovelineM will daxale eveo 
biaho^ He jfoithwith saw all about 
her en codeur de rose, and gave her 
coedit te mmy good qiuStiea, of 
srhicfa, perhaps, he was n/o grea^ 
ji^dg^ as among tSbe zest was ad- 
"i4nhj^ household manstfiemeii^ ia 
conseqaenoe of the extreme neatness 
of the parlour in which he was en- 
tertained. What he would have 
thought had he seen her assisting the 
ilumed Martha^ and the higgiedy** 
pjgC^y in which the^ commenced 
preparations for his reception, is an- 
other naatter. As it wai^ he came 
Away highly delighted; and, when 
aBfaae(|ttently reporting pcogress to 
hia fi'^^ *^ the oounseUor* he spahe 
o£ the curate's lady in such terms as 
inda o cd the former to believe it likely 
thml she might prove almost as a 
second soother to his child, and to 
that unpcession may be attributed 
BOttch of the cordiality with which he 
zeceived Mr. Meadows in London. 
To apeak in hb own plain terms, he 
'* was not much taken with the curate 
•t first, but found him improve unon 
acq g ai nt ance ; and, helbre the ena dT 
the week, came out now and then 
in capital force.'* The fact was, that 
e^rery means were tried to ^ bring 
2um out.'* They had a select few 
every day at dinner, — men of talent, 
€xf lea rmpg , and of the world, in col- 
lisioa with whom it soon appealed 
thirt tbe paoon's oountiy rust was aa 
A xnere taint on the suriaoe of sound 
safital. }3m unassuming manner^ 



whom he was then j atgod uc ed, mai^ 
of whom were in the legs! profession, 
among the more active members of 
which e^coess of modestv is not gene- 
raUy supposed to be a besetting sin. 

'Uitts uiend after fiiend, and guest 
after guest, eon^^ulated the coun- 
sellor on hia choice of a tutor for his 
son, and he received their congratu- 
lations as evidence confirming the 
justness of the bishop's opmion. 
" They aU agree," said he; "so Til 
just have a word or two with Charles, 
and then pass sentence at once." 

This was on the Thursday morning, 
while the Bow Street officer was pur- 
suing his researches in the City, and 
Mr. Meadows had just signified his 
intention to return home on the fol- 
lowing day by an early coach, in 
order that he might have time to 
recover from the fatlKue andprohable 
annoyances of traveUing before Sun- 
day. 

"Now, my dear boy," said the 
counsellor, wnen alone with his son, 
" X have hitherto left you and Mr. 
Meadows together without asking 
any questions in order that you might 
juoge for yoursdf whether he is in 
all req>ects the sort of man with 
whom you could live comfortably. 
You are now no longer a child." 

" If you had told me so last Satur- 
day/' replied the youth, " I should 
have agreed wilh vou, for J came 
home \ery conceited, but now ^" 

"Well, what now?" 

" I know nothing ! " exclaimed the 
lad, hysterically, and bursting into 
tears. 

"How is this? Hashebeenfind- 
ing fault widi you ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! he is so kind, that^s 
it! * My other master, without half 
or a quarter of what he knows, was 
ao proud and cross that one never 
daied hardly ask him a question; 

onrl ivYiPn rkiiA rlirl Af^ikT nuk ! it WT" 
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obliged to go and hunt for an answer 
in some Ixk^ ; but Mr. Meadows — 
I hope jx>u won't be angry with me: 
I know it was very mischievous, but 
I couldn't help it, for he seemed so 
very simple and behaved to me so 
much like a schoolfellow, that I 
thought '' 

** He was a noodle ?*• 

^ No, papa, not that exactly ; but 
I thouffht I would just try him, so I 
asked nim whether the Areopagus 
was not like one of our courts of 
justice, thouffh I knew the difference, 
because I had just been readinj? about 
it. Well, he answered me off hand, 

C; as if he had been reading in a 
k ; and then — I couldn't have be- 
lieved it, if I hadn't seen it (we were 
in the library of the British Museum) 
— he took me to a laree map of 
Greece, and pointed out Athens and 
the Piraeus, and so on, and told me 
to look at it while he went for a 
book, which he soon came back with, 
and then sitting down, said, in his 
quiet way, * Just keep your eye on 
tne map while I read,' and then he 
began reading such a dear descrip- 
tion of all the bmldings, and statues, 
and places, that it seemed almost as 
if I could see them ; and so he went 
on without stopping for pretty near 
half an hour, and then saying, * Ah I 
he wanders away now to other mat- 
ters,' he went and replaced the book 
on the shelf; but I was so pleased 
with it that I watched him, and when 
he didn't see me, I went back and 
took it down; and what do you 
think, papa P Why it was Greek — 
hard ureek! I could hardly make 
out a word of it, and yet he'd been 
translating it into English off hand 
as easily as you read the newspaper, 
and said nothing about it, neither. 
Dear I dear ! how I have been losing 
my time I if we bad but known him 
years ago ! " 

'' Then you reaUy think you like 
him weli^^nouffh to go and live with 



stated, and then at school, in eon- 
sequence of his Ikther^s uyimctionB, 
which left him bdiind his feQow- 
students, and frequently made him 
the object either of envy or ridienle. 
The ^ petted" schoolbc^ is seldom a 
fiivounte with the rot, and the 
ingenuity d urdiins, in inventing 
nicknames and other miscfaievoas 
annoyances, is proverbial. To all 
Aese Charles Hunter sabmitted 
philosoi^ucally enough for a lad 
of his age; but, un&rtnnately, he 
had too often the power m re- 
moving himself beyond their readL 
Had it been otherwise, he mi^t, 
according to school phraseology 
have **• plucked up spirit and 
fought his way through ; but as it 
was, and with the habits already 
acquired in his solitary homey he wii 
wont to shun the rude strife of 
tongues with a sense of disgust rather 
than any feeling of angor, and retire 
to his own room in vrinter, or in 
summer roam the fields, communing 
with his own thoiuihts or some h- 
vourite book, and acuniring the beaa- 
ties of nature. Thus, thongh natur- 
ally of an active turn and cfaeeHhl 
disposition, he had acquired a sedate- 
ness unusual at his years; but, as 
Zimmerman has i^ however we may 
be pleased with solitude, we are apt to 
fbel how much our enjovmoit of it 
would be augmented by the presence 
of some congenial spirit to whom we 
could say, " SoUtude is charming ! " 
Even so in his loneliness, had 
young Hunter often felt and endea- 
voured to trace in his own mind the 
sort of companion he should prefer. 
His schoolfellows certainly *^ did not 
come up to hb mark." He tried 
them one by one, and they wane all 
fbund wanting. ^ No," he conduded, 
^I want a superior. One who can 
instruct me without— hem — ^I hardly 
know what — not » schoolmaster, at 
tfl events. CMder than myadi; of 
course, bnt not too old to feel like 
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bloosonifl <^ the spring of life are 
often brnshed rnddy away by care- 
less and unskilful hands or tainted 
by the impure breath of eyil com- 
panionship to bring forth bitter fhut 
hereafter. 

"^ Then that*s setUed, and God bless 
the bishop !** exclaimed the counsellor 
on hearing his Bon*s decided opinion 
of his tutor, and he rang the bell and 
inquired if Mr. Meadows was still in 
the house. 

**He is this moment gone out,** 
replied the servant. 

^ RuiL after him, then, and bring 
him back,** was the instant order, 
and the serrant disappeared. 

It was a cold day, and the curate 
had been guilty of the underical act 
of literally running to keep himself 
warm, so that he was but just caught 
sight of while escaping from the 
urther comer of the square, and, 
consequently, was not overtaken till 
he had reached Holbom on his in- 
tended wajr to the Griffin for the 
parpoee of inquiring about a place in 
the day-ooach, and, had he not been 
stopped, he would have arrived in 
the City just in time to meet the 
quiet man, who was assiduously en- 
deavouring to make his acquaintanoe. 
As it was he returned marvelling 
greatly at what it might be that the 
systematic lawyer could have for- 
gotten of sufficient importance to 
send a special message after him when 
he had left word t^t he should re- 
turn in about two hours. 

Hlien he entered the parlour 
where father and son still were, he 
was yet more perplexed. It was 
evident to him that something ex- 
tnordinaiy had occurred. The youth 
bloihed, roee up, seemed as if about 
to speak, looked confused, and then 
left the room, while the &ther, taking 
him by both hands, pressed them 
cordially, and entreated them to be 
seated. Thoee whom sood fortune 
rarely visits become habitually mis- 
trusmil of the continuance of her 
&vonr. He &It instantly impressed 



It was as if he had received a 
heavy blow, and he sank into a chair. 

" My dear sir ! are you unwell ?*' 
exclaimed the counsellor, pulling the 
bell violently. 

'' No, I thank you. I shall be 
better in a minute; but — you had 
something to say to me.** 

Before the counsellor could make 
any reply a servant entered, and was 
ordered to place wine from the side- 
board on table ; and then the invalid 
was, with some difficulty, persuaded 
to take a ghiss. This occupied time 
sufficient to enable him to come to 
the resolution of playing the man, 
and meeting his osappomtment at 
once; so, when the servant left them, 
he said, affiscting a smile, but albeit 
in tremidous accents, — 

"You wished to tell me, air- 
hem! I see you are agitated; but 
pray do not distress yourself on my 
account. I can bear — that is, I am 
used to disappointments. For some 
reason, never mind what, you are 
dissatisfied with me. Is it not so P ** 

" Why,'* observed the counsellor, 
with a smile of mischievous satis&c- 
tion, " when a man comes into one's 
house a stranger and steals the heart 
of one's only son, what's to be said 
for him?** 

" I really don't understand,*' said 
the agitated curate, scarcely able to 
credit his hearing. 

** Why, you've bewitched the lad, 
and he's ready to follow you any 
where. That's what Id got to tell 
you first, and then" Hiere, though 
he also had been greaUy moved, the 
counsellor fell into his usual strain 
tnm dint of habit) " the next thins 
is, when must you reach Milfield ? 

" In time for next Sunday's duty ; 
but the extreme fatigue, if I should 
meet with such * 

" A jolly set as last time you mean. 
Ha, ha, jio I we are not likdy to keep 
it up in that style quUe I though X 
mean to be merry, I assure you, 
Charles and I will be the (mly insides 
except yourself, and if you will ac- 
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iNit jtmx iMfc da/ ii fcm pl a isc . 

ni mmA hiM to pa. G«od-bye till 
dimier,'* aad again wamlv Imt Imr* 
riedly sbakiDg the curate a j^aod, lie 
kit tbe room. 

Fenrent and aineere were tW 
thanksgivingaof Mr. Meado«a*frate- 
fiil heart to '' the <jfTer <»f all good 
things** duriol the brief interval thi^ 
elapsed before he waa joined bj his 
young fiiend, whose delist was 
visibie in every feature as he ex* 
churned, "Oh, I am so ^ thai 
papa and I are going with you! 
InureUing nlways does him so miick 
^ood. You cannoi think the difiereDQS 
It makes in him. You will hardly 
know him. He is always kind to 
me ; but somehow he never has anv 
time to qpace at home, and so — well, 
you*ll see. But talking of time, we 
must nuike the best of ours, and IVe 
thought of a walk that will please 
your 

"" Thank you,** said the totor; 
" let us go, th^, by all means directly, 
for I fed a little something like the 
headach, which no doubt the op» 
air will remore,** and forthwith they 
w«it their way tof^ethw and passed 
a wandering morning, during whieh 
all was exceedingly pleasant aave one 
casual cQoounter. It took place in 
Bond Street, where Mr. Meadows 
recognised the young baronet ^who 
had 80 kindly sent him to his mn), 
in company with another ffenUeman, 
walking slowly towards him. De- 
lighted to have an opportunity of 
expressing his jpratitude, aod not dis- 
pleased at the idea of removing any 
prq)udice that his qHondam shabby 
appearance might have created, the 
unsuspicious curate approached him 
respeotMly, and was about to speak, 
when the young man astonishea him 
by the auperb performance of vdiat 



rCdi^fiah, 
andaokod ccrtaiii very ptoi yMyntiom^ 
for wfaick any other man would hate 
heenkiekedout into the street; bat 
he stock to bis point till he had 
heard every particular of the affiur 
at ^ puUie^lMMiM, pnavi^g the in- 
timacy betwe^ Downer and the 
fiimiUire-buyer, as weU as of the 
subsequent rencontre in Bond Street, 
whidi only threw additionai mystery 
on the character and movonents er 
file suspected individuaL It was 
a mortifying interview, howev^, £v 
the yoQA^ aristocrat, and canacd a 
temnorary resolution of taking care 
in luture with what company ha 
associated. 

The *^ cutting** process was alto* 
gether so new both to tutor and 
pupil, that they neither of them 
could tdl what to make of it; bat, 
after awhile, the dder nlmoet rea- 
soned himself into the charitable 
conclusion that he had not been re- 
cognised on account of the gxeat 
change in his dress. Still he could 
not help looking upon such condnet 
towards an utter stranger as « veiy 
indifferent specimen of the manncts 
of the day, and the scene dung is 
his metaeiy with disagreeable tena- 
dty. 

Fass we now on to liie foUowiaff 
morning. The son had augursd 
truly <tt the change that would take 
place in his latlwr. It seined al- 
most magical. They had searoefy 
got beyond the smoke of Londmi «e 
he dedared that be had left all care 
behind, and jooosdy rallied his 
derioal friend on his secent expeii- 
«nce in the «rt of *^ keeping it np,** 
and altogether conducted himsdf 
more like a schoolboy at the "* Iweak- 
jng up** day, than n ^ei^leman 
leaoieainthelaw. But this extreme 

eflSeffvescence gradually subsided into 
^ ^^-^ 1 J ifi _i «-i 
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eloqvame was pkyiag yMt wovds aa 
a fix«t-rate artkt may amiue hicnaelf 
with a pencil, aketomng, in the pre- 
sence <a his pupiyb, as if at Tanaom« 
but leaving at every stroke the evi- 
denoeofamaster-huid. With similar 
feelings to those of a pupil on such 
an occasion, our curate continued to 
listen to his entertainer, till the latter, 
frolicking as a bird in the air, sud- 
denly draped from a somewhat lofty 
descriptive flight, and exclaimed, — 

" I really owe you some apology, 
my dear sir, for all this rattlmg. I 
have surprised 3rou, no doubt, but, 
perhaps, vou will understand me 
when I ask if you have ever seen a 
yard-dog released from his chain^ or 
a loDg-stabled horse turned eut to 
grass. They really know not what 
to do with themselves for joy. Their 
case is mine, and my gambols lUce 



tlMira at irsti ladieidous eaaug h^ 
no doubt. Xou aad Charles have 
loosea^d my collar, and given me 
eottcage to make it off, and I thank 
you heartily ; but, as the old Latin 
adage runs, 'Qui fugitant labores 
qptant dies ^BBtos;* wd, thou^ I 
w> not call either of you exactly idle 
fellows, methinks your habitual quiet 
leisure likely to incapacitate 3h>u 
£rom enteris^ folly into my enjoy- 
BAent of even ten^rary freedom." 

Mr. Meadows, referring to his 
former studies, professed to be of a 
different o{Mnion, and declared that 
no man more than himself felt the 
truth of '* Duke est desipere in loco.** 

^' Say you so, most reverend sig- 
nor?'* exclaimed the ooonsellor, 
gaily ; '* then, as your quondam 
bibulous friend says, *• Let us keep it 
upl'" 



EARLY ENGLISH ACTRESSES. 



Wc are veiy much in want of a 
history of our stage. It would be, 
if ^vrell done, an amusmg and instruc- 
tire work, illustrative of the social 
condition of our f<M^ath«r8, and of 
manners and customs, the majority of 
which are wholly extinct — a history, 
in short, of our dramatic literature of 
popular predilections, and the fashions 
and caprices of several generations. 
The materials are ample lud at hand ; 
but it would require no common 
writer to mould them into fhape, 
and give grace, symmetry, Mid pro- 
portion, to the scattered stories offive 
tandi^ volumes. Mr. Malone's 
Migtorieal Account of the English 
Stage 18 admirable in Hs way, and 
tlie Aftnak of Mr. Ckillier full, peina- 
taking, and SBtiflfactory. Both, how- 
!LISf ' *^« off at the outbreak of the 
rfvii war ^jj^^ Charles L, when the 
r^^ '^'^.^^ppressed by the Puritans 



whilemaking constant use of Pepys, he 
has wholly overlooked the entertain- 
ing Memoirs of the admirable Evelyn. 
But it is not our intention to charac- 
terise on this occasion the long cata- 
logue of books about the stage. Cib- 
bei<8 Apology^ and the litHe vxrfume 
by T^gh Hunt on the actors of the 
early part of the present century, 
have the freshness of novelty, and 
the charm of old acquiuntanceship 
at the fiftieth reading, while Downes 
is always curious, and Davies not 
unoften entertaining. But Gait— our 
old ftiend John Gart — and his Lives 
of the Players, that bad two-volume 
book,— but we shall pass it by for 
the sake of his other works, and in- 
troduce our readers as soon as possi* 
ble, to NeH, and Knipp, and the 
Desdemonas, and Doll Commons of 
the Restoration period of our drama. 
There were three distinct attempts 
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succeflBftil. " Glad I am to say,** 
writes a spectator, ^^ihev were hissed, 
hooted, and TOppin-pelted from the 
stage, so as 1 Qo not thinke they 
will soone be ready to trie the same 
again.** * Bat the writer of the let- 
ter in the Lambeth library was mis- 
taken in his supposition, that they 
would be deterred from renewing 
their attempt elsewhere. The wo- 
men allowed a fortnight to elapse, 
and then tried their fortune again at 
the Bed Bull, in St John Street, 
but with what success no one has 
told us. Their third and last at- 
tempt was at the Fortune, in Gold- 
ing LAne, a fortnight later ; and the 
master of the revels (the brother of 
Holy Mr. Herbert) has recorded 
their reception there : — 

" For allowing of a French compaDie 
att tbe Fortune to play one afternoone, 
this 14th dav of December, 1629, 11. 

** 1 should have had another piece; 
but in respect of their ill-foKune, I was 
content to bestow a piece bQck."t 

Prynne, as we have seen, was vio- 
lent at this outra^ upon public de- 
cency ; so far, indeed, did he carry 
his language on this subject that, in 
his HistriomasHx of the year 1633, 
he describes " women actors** as " no- 
torious whores.** Henrietta Maria, 
the queen of Charles I., had per- 
formed in a pastoral at Somerset 
House only two days before its pub- 
lication ; and the passage was shewn 
to Laud, and construed into a direct 
allusion to the queen. The offence 
was too great to escape altogether 
unpunish^ ; Prynne was, therefore, 
fined 5000/., and set twice in the 
pillory, with the loss of an ear on 
each occasion. 

On the 13th May, 1634 (only 
three days after Prynne*s last ap- 
pearance in the pillory), the queen 
went to the Blackfiriars theatre, to 



to our public theatres were ftx fimn 
infrequent. But this is not the case; 
the kmg, Killigrew told Pepys, never 
went, and the queen but seldom. 
Nor was there occasion, so long as 
a royal cockpit existed, for stage 
entertainments at court, and scenery 
was confined to a printed title, m a 
common pece of moveable ma- 
chinery. 

The Restoration witnessed the re- 
vival of the drama; ^but what a 
revival!" says South^, ^Samscm 
wakinff in the lap of Dalilah after 
he had been shorn of his strength is 
but a feeble similitude.'* Two pa- 
tents were granted by the king fas 
two distinct companies of actors, — 
Tom Killigrew got one, and Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant uie other ; Killigrew*s 
was called the king's, and Davenant*8 
the duke's. The king's ccmipBiiy 
acted for a time at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane (now Pitt Flace^ and 
at the Bed Bull, in St. John Street. 
On the 8th November, 1660, they 
removed to a ten^rary house in 
Gibbon's Tennis Courts Vere Street, 
Clare Market ; and on the 8th of 
April, 1663, to the Theatre Boyal, 
Ck)vent Garden, on the site of tbe 
present theatre called Drury Lane. 
Davenant acted for a time in Salis- 
bury Court, Fleet Street, till such 
time as the theatre in Portagal Bow, 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, was read^ ifx 
his reception; but the date A his 
removal is unknown. He was dead 
two years before the company re- 
moved to Dorset Gardaia. 

Literature suffered at the Best^ura- 
tion, in receiving rant and rhyme lor 
Shakspeare and sense ; but ue stage 
gdnedin scenery, comfort, and sue. 
Killigrew, in' a conversation with 
Pepys, contrasted the two stages (^ 
the first and second Charles : — 
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tbiDg but mshet upon the ground, and 
every thing else mean; now, all other- 
wise; then, the queen seldom, and the 
king never would come ; now, not the 
king onlj for state, but all civil people 
do think that thej maj come as weJl as 
any." 

The two patentees were both writers 
for the stage ; bat Killigrew, finding 
himself unequal to compete witn 
Dayenant, catled in Dryuen to bis 
aid. The two houses were pretty 
well matched at this time ; the kind's, 
it is true, had the better actors, ^irt 
and Mohun, Kynaston and Lacy; 
but Betterton, at the duke*s house, 
was an universal genius, and Nokes 
was a match for Lacy in many ways. 
The women were pretty equallv di- 
yided. The two Mfurshalls, and Knep, 
and Nell, at the king's house, foimd 
riyals at the duke*8, in the wife of 
Betterton, the two Davenports, Mrs. 
Jennings, and Moll Davis. If Elea- 
nor Gwynn played a mad part at 
the king s, to draw thousands to ad- 
mire her ; Mary Davis could sing a 
song, or dance a jig, at the duke's, to 
balance the popularity of the riyal 
houses. 

When Cromwell found himself 
secure in his seat — ^feared at home 
and respected abroad— he thought 
he might relax the laws a little, and 
bring back people to the consider- 
ation of other subjects than the go- 
yemment they were under. The 
stage found favour in his eves ; and, 
by the interposition of Wnitelocke, 
Davenant, then a prisoner at large, 
was permitted to perform an opera 
for his own benefit, at Rutland House, 
in Aldersgate Street. The piece was 
constructed to suit, what he calls in 
his letter to Whitelocke, Uie nicety 
of the times. The Siege of Rhodes, 
made a Representation by the Act 
of Prospective in Scenes; and the 
Story stag in Recitative Musick, 
The performance was popular; and 
more than one singer acquired dis- 
tinction in the pturts of Hoxolana 



in mighty good homour. She sung pert 
of the opera, though she would not own 
she did eet any of it without hook, in 
order to the stage."* 

The second lanthe was the wife of 
Betterton ; but the name of the first 
Roxolana is unknown. At the Re- 
storation, when the piece was revived 
with all the additions which court 
patronage could give it, the new 
Roxolana became tne subject of com- 
mon conversation. 

Women came permanently on the 
stage in England in the year 1660. 
But our theatres were not supplied 
at once ; and Killigrew was occasion- 
ally compelled to put Kynaston in pet- 
ticoats, to complete a caste. Downes, 
the old prompter at the duke*8, 
and the author of a yery entertain- 
ing tract, called Roscius Anglic(tnus, 
commendis Kynaston as a complete 
female stage beauty, and adds, '^ that 
it has since Deen disputable among the 
judicious, whether any woman that 
succeeded him so sensibly touched 
the audience as he:" and Pejpys, 
who saw him in The Loyal Subject^ 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, says, that 
he made the loveliest lady he ever 
saw in his lifcf Pepys saw him 
soon after in The Silent Woman, and 
records the gratification he felt, in 
language such as Pepys done can 
use: — 

•• Among other things," he says, " Ky- 
naston, the boy, had the good turn to ap. 
pear in three shapes : first, as a woman 
m ordinary clothes, to please Morose; 
then, in fine clothes, as a gallant; and in 
them was clearly the prettiest woman in 
the whole house ; and lastly, as a man ; 
and then likewise did appear the hand- 
somest man in the house.' t 

"In a word," says Cibber, "Kynas- 
ton, at that time, was so beautiful a 
youth, that the ladies of quality prided 
themselves in takine him with them in 
their coaches to Hyde Park, in his thea- 
trical habit, after the phiy. Of this 
truth, I had the curiosity to inquire, and 
had it confirmed from his own mouth in 
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kara rery little sbont liim, ezce^ 
that he wed wealth;^, and that hu 
only son, a meroer, in Coyent Gar- 
den, was bnried by the side of his 
fiither, in the diiireh of St FtaTa, 
Covenl Oaxden. ^ The Bcrerend 
Mr. Kynaston, the gTandson, I haive 
seen," writes Daries; ** but this gen- 
tkntan thought it no henoiir to be 
the deseendant of a plftjer, and woiM 
not coni m iM i eate aoy aneedotes of 
his ancestor.*** 

The ridiettk>QS dittitss to which 
naaagers of theatres were driren, at 
a thne when ftmale performers were 
new upon the staoe, is well illus- 
trated m a story of lUng Charles IL, 
and the master of a eompaay of 
actors,— T. KiUigrew, perhans; f<a 
the siory saroors a good deal of 
T<Mtn*s iaoetioaa manner. The king, 
it ntpears, had eone to a tragedv a 
little before his xumal time, and be* 
ibre the pUyers were ready to bep^ 
He grew tired, at lencth, of waitmg, 
and sent to know the meaning of 
the delay. The master of the com- 
pany eame to the box, and rightly 
judging that the best excuse f(Nr their 
delay would be the true one, fidrly 
told his nu^iesty that the ^ueen wa$ 
not tihaoed ytt The king, says 
Gibber, accepted the excive, which 
served to ^vert him till the male 
queen was ready to appear. 

In an old and scarce collection of 
miscellaneous poems, called, A Royal 
Arbor of loyal Poetk^lf Malone w- 
covered the pr^ogue that wae spo- 
ken before the performaneeof OthilloSi 
^ to introdnce the first woman that 
eame to act on the stage.** Is H not 
possible, says the prologue, that— 

" A virtttOttS wonMn may 
Abbor all sorts of loosaQess, aad yet 

play J 
Play on the stage, — where all eyes are 

upoa her : 
Shall we coaat that a crime Fraaoe coimts 

an hoBoar. 

For to speak truth, men act thai are be- 



MarshaTT ^yed Desdemona on ffais 
occasion ; ana that, consequentiy, Ae 
was the first English actress who ap- 
peared in any regular drama on a 
public stage. Jmit Mrs. Hughes's 
name is found appended to the part 
of Desdemona in I>owne8*a list; and 
Othello, when the old plays were di- 
vided by Davenant imd KiUigrew, 
fell to the duke's house, and not to 
the king's, where the elder Marshall 
was then acting. Mr. F^ys saw 
w(»ien on the stase, for the first 
time, .on the 3d «iaBuar7, 1660-1. 
"To the theatre," he says, t. e^ the 
kinK*s house, " where was acted Beig' 
gat* Busk, it being very well done ; 
and here for the £st time that ever 
I saw women come upon the stage.** 
Pepys was pleased with their appear- 
ance ; not so his friend Evelyn, who 
speaks of the ** fowle and indecent 
women now (and never till now) 
permitted to appeare and aict.*^| 

The earliest English actresses st 
the king's house were Mrs. Corey, 
Mrs. Ann Marshall, Mrs. Eastland, 
Mrs. Weaver, Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. 
Euep, and Mrs. Hughes. To the« 
were added, ^^some &w years after,"* 
Mrs. Boutd, Mrs. Rebecca Marshall, 
Mrs. Butter, Mrs. Venuke, Mrs. 
Ree ve,Mr8. Knight, and NeDGwynne. 
One and all were uimiarried ; fiur the 
word Miss implied a lewd woman at 
this time, and for some time after :— 

'* iiis$e$, there were, but modestly coo* 
cealed." 

Dryden calls Aime KiUigrew the 
vestal and virgin daughter of the 
skies. The first actress who had iftti 
before her name on a playbiQ was 
Miss Cross, the orinnal Auss Hoy- 
den in Vanbrufl^'s Rtlapte, 

Sir William Davenanfs "women- 
actresses,** were, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
BaundexBon, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Looig, 
Mrs. Ann Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. 
Holden, and Mrs. Jenniiigs. They 
were all unmarried ; ana the four 
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TkAC^waAou^Vepfff IHarf. Hie 
BotU t&ilUiii dott not Idl VB go, but 
Mi otuflBioiis are wucaMA ; afid there 
ettB be no doobt on the stibject. Mrs. 
Corey ployed, among ber num j ports, 
DoU Common in the AkhenM; LeAy 
WouM-Be, in the Foxf Mrs. Omr, 
in the SOoMt Womamf Arine, in Xing' 
and No^King; Abi^l, in the Seam- 
fitl Idufy; and Semproma, in B^i 
Joneon*8 CaUUne. When Fepys saw 
the Sean^ Lad^ on the 97tli De«* 
oember, 1666, he recorded in his 
Dianf that it was well aeted, **I>M 
Common doing Abigail most excel- 
lently ;*• and when he went to talk 
with Sir William CoTentry, on the 
15th January, 1668-9^ ^ It was about 
my Lady mrvy*8 being offended at 
DbU Common's acting of Sempronia 
to imitale her; for which she got 
my Lord Chamberlain, her kinsman, 
to imprison Doll : npon whieh," he 
goes on to say, **my La^ Castle*' 
Buune made the king to release her, 
and to or^er her to act it again, 
worse than ever, the other day, 
whezv the king himself was.** When 
the pky was acted again, Lady 
£hirvy prorided people to hiss, and 
fling oranses at the impertinent Boll, 
so that the heat was carried to a 
great b^ht, and there were **real 
troubles, as Pepys calls them, at 
court alioat it. 

The two Marshalls at the Kingn 
House, Ann and Bebecca, better 
known as the Elder Marshall and 
Beck Marshall, were the daughters 
of the wdl-known Stephen Marshall, 
the Independent divine, who preach'* 
ed the sermon at the fmieial of Pym. 

•* Mrs, Pierce tells me," says Pepys,* 
" that the two Marsballs at the King's 
Hoase, are Stephen Marshars, the great 
Pr«shyterian*6, dangbters ; and tluct Nelly 
and Beelr Marshall, MNng out the otKer 
day, the latter called the other my Lord 
Biiekbarst's mittressw Nell answered 



told, an indalgent falher ; and of Ms 
daughters, H is said, that the most of 
Hh&x education was in ffoing from 
one good house to anotner, to eat 
ehee^cakes and custards. ** They 
were like gentlewomen in nothing 
b€»]des their habits, and therein they 
exceeded persons of good degree and 
quality. Thev folhwed the hdglit 
of fiuhions^ unth changeable tafKstae 
and naked necks, insomtich thait the 
godly party were sorely scandalised 
at it; but durst not complain, be-* 
cause it was Mr. Marshall who waa 
concerned.'' He frequently read him- 
self to sleep, we are told, with a play- 
book or romance, so that Nan and 
Beck, what with changeable taffetas, 
and naked necks, playbooks and 
romanees at IxMne, and custards and 
cheesecakes in ne^hbouring houses, 
were brought up from the first, in 
that kind of nursery for the stage 
which it was Killigrew's wish to see 
erected. It is ad^d, that, he gave 
them great portions, and (as the 
Hutory of Independency ssithV "mar- 
ried one of them with the Book of 
Common Prayer and a ring; and 
gare this for a reason, that the sta- 
tute establishing the LUnrgy was 
not vet repealed; and he yns loth 
to nare his daughter turned 
back upon him, for want of a 
legal maiTiaffe.**t ^^ ^'^^ ^ Philhp 
Nye, with Uie thank^ving beard, 
that the vicar of Finchiimeld, in 
£e»ex, gaye his daughter in marrbge 
with the Pravet'Sook and ring. 
Nan and Beck, indifferent to the 
common ceremonies of the church, 
became an easy prey to the gallants 
of the time without me Prayer'Booh 
andrii^. 

The elder Marshall never acquired 
the reputation of a good actress, 
though Pepys commends her in the 
mrt «he myed in the Indian Queen, 
She ♦* did do it most excellently well . 
as I ever heard woman in my life.*^ 
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tlie player, and to have been the 
means of bringing, them together. 
The Idnff, it appears, had faQen in 
love witn Moll Dayis, the dancer; 
and the countess, in revenge, fell in 
love with Charles EUurt, the cele- 
brated tragedian. 

There was a '^bagsage*" at the 
King*s Hoose, called Mrs. Knep, a 
clever actress, with a variety of stage 
qualifications, wit, beauty, a good 
voice, and not an indifferent dancer. 
Fepys knew her well, and commends 
her in several parts, but then the 
Clerk of the Acts was not altogether 
an unprejudiced judge. Mrs. Knep 
was a great gossip, and Mr. Pep3rs, 
who was " with chdd,** to use his own 
language, to hear and see every 
stranffe thing, found her information 
usei^T. Mrs. Knep, moreover, ma- 
naged to flatter £lr. Pepys. She 
could tana his song of ^ Beauty Re- 
tire,** and inform the composer on 
more than one occasion how it had 
been mightily cried up bv all who 
heard it It was well for Mr. Fepys 
that his wife was of an easy tempera- 
ment, for she had ample reason to 
be jealous of his ^ings-on. He 
would enter the tiremff-room at the 
theatre, and see " Nell all unready,** 
and ** the women at their shift.** He 
would hear Mrs. Knep rehearse her 
part behind the scenes, and see her 
among the milk-maids " in her night- 
ffowne with no lockes on, but her 
bare face and hair only tied up in a 
knot behind, which is the comeliest 
dress that ever I saw her in to her 
advantage.** Knep was, indeed, a 
bold one. She made merry at Chel- 
sea with the Clerk of the Acts, and 
came to his house dressed as a coun- 
try maid, with a straw hat on, just as 
she had left the stage. Nor was her 
company at times unpleasant to Mrs. 
Fepys, for when she wa» sitting to 



nponthe stage,to tnm to thevdome 
of plays by i»r Bobert Howard, and 
read the i»tdogue to this play. 
It is a convenati<mal one between 
Mrs. Knep and Nell Gwynne; and 
for indecency of language and allu- 
sion is by far the worst that was 
spoken in that licentions period of our 
drama, the epilogues to Wycherley's 
Country Wtfe and Lee's Lucims Jwmas 
Brutus certainly not excepted. Poor 
Knep! no one knows wnat became 
of her. Mr. Fepys's Diary leaves off 
in 1669, and the last that we hear of 
her on the stage is in 1678, in the 
part of Mrs. Dorothy in D*Ur&/fl 
Trick for Trick.* 

Peg Hughes, at the king's house, 
was an actress distinguished in so 
other way than as the mistress of 
Prince Bupert The prince had a 
daughter by her, named Ruperta, 
bom in 1671, and married to ikn- 
manuel Scroope Howe, Esq., briga- 
dier-general in the reum of Qoea 
Anne, and brother to Scroope, lord 
viscount Howe, of the kin^om of 
Ireland. The prince makes parti- 
cular mention of Mrs. Hughes and 
his daughter Ruperta, " begotten on 
the body of Margaret Hughes,** in 
his will, dated two days before his 
death, on the 29th November, 1682. 
He leaves William, earl of Craven, 
his executor, and directs that Im 

Sirsonal property in this country be 
vided between his menial servants 
and Mrs. Margaret Hughes at the 
discretion of his executor. It is his 
wish, moreover, that his daughter, 
Ruperta, as she values his blessing, 
will be kind and dutiful to her mo- 
ther, and not give herself in marriage 
without the consent of her mother 
and the advice of her executor, Wil- 
liam, earl of Craven. This is the old 
Lord Craven, who was said to have 
been married to the Queen of Bohe- 
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To be drawn in bU majesty's presence, 
who is pleased to declare, that he will 
himself see ad the prizes put in among 
the bhnks, and that the whole shall be 
managed with all equity and fairness, 
nothing being intended but the sale of 
the jewels at a moderate ralue."* 

With the division allowed to;her by 
the executor, Mrs. Hughes Jbought 
the magnificent seat of sir Nicholas 
Crisp at Hammersmith, better known 
as Brandenburgh House, from the 
residence of ^e late Queen Caro- 
line. Here she lived in great state : 

" Should I be hangM I c6ald not ohuse, 
Bnt laugh at whores that drop from 

stews. 
Seeing that Mistress Margaret Tlufbes 
So fine is. t 

She subsequently sold it (after an 
occupition of ten years, it is said) } 
to Timothv Lannoy and Greorge 
Treadway, but the date of her death 
18 unknown. There is a mezzotint 
of her, after Lely, engraved in 1677, 
the year in which she played Valeria 
in The Ratter of Mrs. Behn.§ This 
was the last new character in which 
she appeared. 

Mrs. Boutell, of the king's house, 
was the original Statira to Mrs. Mar- 
shall's Roxana, in Lee*s play of The 
Mival QueenSj or Alexander the 
Great " She was low in stature,** 
Tom Davies tells us, " with very 
agreeable features, and a childish 
look. Her voice,** he adds, ** was not 
strong, but pleasing and mellow. 
She generally acted tender and inno- 
cent young ladies, and by the gene- 
rosity of her lovers was enabled to 
quit the stapre before the approach of 
old age.** Tom Davies was an actor 
himself, and a judge of beauty. 

*• Upon my life. 
That Davies hath a veiy pretty wife." 

But where Tom got his information 
about Airs. Boutell*s beauty we are 



which Mrs. £outell laid claim to as 
the property of Statira. By the con- 
trivance or interest of the wardrobe- 
keeper, Mrs. Boutell managed to get 
possession of the veil, and the war 
between the rival queens was as fierce 
for a veil as it is described by Lee 
for the possession of a monarch : — 

" By Heaven, I cannot bear it ! 'tis too 

much; 
I'll die, or rid me of this burning 

torture— 
I will have remedy ; I will, I will — 
Or go distracted." 

When the play was next performed, 
the rival ladies acted with much spirit 
and animosity, and, in the last act, 
when Roxana stabs Statira, Mrs. 
Barry, it is said, wounded Mrs. Bou- 
tell with the dagfl^er, that it entered 
a quarter of an mch into the flesh. 
" As it was well known,*' Tom Da- 
vies adds, '*that these ladies were not 
vitals, it was reported jealousy gave 
force to the blow.** I 

Mrs. Ann Reeve, who, according 
to the common inaccuracy of the 
time, was called Reeves, is said to 
have been Dryden*s mistress. '*I 
remember,** says a correspondent of 
the OenSenums Magazine^ for the 
year 1745, "plain John Dryden (be- 
fore he paid his court, with success, 
to tiie great) in one uniform clothing 
of Norwich drugget. I have ate tarts 
^rith him and M^ame Reeve at the 
Mulberry Garden, when our author 
advanced to a sword and Chedreux 
wig." Mrs. Reeve was the original 
performer of Amaryllis in The jRe<* 
heareal : — 

'* Baya. And, Amaryllis, how does 
she do 1 Ay, it's a pretty little rogue ; 
I knew her face would set off armour 
extremely; and, to tell you true, I 
writ that part only for her. You must 
know she IS my ini8tre||^;'(^oOgle 
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" At tU beed of the gtsg John Drydcn 

appeared, 
Tbat aBciMl, grare wit, so long loved 

and frared : 
But Apollo bad beard a atorj io towo. 
Of bia auittiog tbe Haica to waar tbo 

black gown ; 
And 80 gave bim leaTO, now bia poetry'a 

done, 
To let bim torn prieat aince ReoTe ia 

tuned Bon. * 

Li the Medal of John Baye^ a 
satire attributed to Shadwell,t Diy- 
den is said to have spent many hun- 
dred pounds upon her. 

Mrs. Knight, of the king's house, 
was a famous singer, and a favourite 
with King Charles n. ''Knipp tells 
us," says Pepys, " that there is a 
Spanish woman lately come over tiiat 

Sretends to sinff as well as Mrs. 
Luight; both of whom I must en- 
deavour to hear.*' This was m 1668 
(4th Sept.), and on the 13th March, 
1681-2, he writes fh>m Newmarket 
to his friend Lord Brouncker, " I 
have not yet been at Mrs. Nelly's, 
but I hear Mrs. Knight is better, and 
the king takes his repose there once 
or twice daily." Evelyn met her on 
the 2d December, 1674, at the house 
of Mr. Slingsby, the master of the 
Mint '' She did smg," he savs, " in* 
comparably, and doubtless has the 
greatest reach of any English woman ; 
uie had lately been roaming in Italy, 
and was much improved in that 
quality." There is amouff Waller's 
Poems a song ** sung by Mrs. Knight 
to her miyesty (m her birth-day;" 
and in the catalogue of engraved 
heads, a half-length of her, in mourn* 
ing, and in a devout posture before 
a crucifix. The posture may im- 
ply her penitence, but nothing is 
Known with certainty about lier. 
** Plays," says Tillotson, " as they arc 
now ordered among us, are a mighty 
reproach to the age and nation, noto- 
riously administering both to infi- 
delitv and vice." t 

Eleanor Gwynne, better known by 
the familiar name of NelL was bom. 



son to have been, ^rUle yet a mere 
chQd, an attendant in a tavern, where 
the sweetness of her voice and her 
sprightly address recommended her 
tonotice. In the satire which Charles 
n. is said to have taken from the 
pocket of Lord Rochester when 
drunk, her first maflofwmA k par- 
colarly detailed: 

«< Wboae first enpIoymeiU was, with opaa 

tbroat. 
To cry freab berrings, even ten a^oat : 
Then vias bj Madam Roes exposed to 

toirn, 
I mean to tboae who would give balta- 

crown. 
Next in the playbooae abe took her 

degpree 
As man commence in university. 
No doctors till they've maatera been 

before. 
So no players till they're been a whote." 
StaU Poewu, 170S, p. 193. 

A satuist, in the Harldan MSS., 
supplies, however, a somewhat dif- 
ferent account : — 

" But first the ba^et her fcir ana did 

auit. 
Laden with pippins and Hesperiaa frvk; . 
This first atep raiaed, to the voodaring 

pit abe aold 
The lovely fruit, smiUog with aCredM ef 

gold." 
Hart. MSS. 6913, 6914, p. 187. 

When Nell quarrelled with Beck 
Marshall, she save no very fiivour- 
able account of her first empl^rment 
She was brought up in a brothel, she 
said, to fill strong wat^ to the gen- 
tlemen, so that Lord Rochester did 
not altogether belie her. 

John Lacy, the famous mimic at 
the king's nouse, is said to have 
been her first lover ; and Charles Hart, 
the oelebnted actor at the nme 
theatre, h^ second. Nature seems 
to have qualified her for the theatre. 
Her person, though bdow the middle 
sise, was wdl turned, her fiiee plets- 
injg and expressive, her eyes ftill 
orvivaeitv and life, and so small, it 
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Among the Harleian Pamphlets, 
No. 360 of Oldys's publication, was 
a single sheet in folio, entitled, A 
Pleasant Battle between two Lap-Dogs 
ofthe Utopian Court, 1681," of which 
CHdys gives this account : — 

'• This dialogue is between Nell 
Gwjnne*8 lap-dog Tutty and SnanhaH, 
the Dachess of Fortsmoutb's, and does 
probably allude to some real fray between 
two of their servants or gallanU. Tutty 
upbraids t'other wWi bis French lady's 
looking like one of Pharaoh's lean kine, 
and with such a sharp countenance as if 
slie would devour him, as she bad almost 
devoured the nation. Snapshort says of 
the English madam, that she hopes to 
see her tail set once more upon a dungr- 
hill ; that she lately came from selling of 
oranges and lemons; and now being ad- 
vanced to a royal bed, forgets her me- 
chanic condition." 

This is all eonfinnatory of the 
humble origin of Nell Gwynne: — 

** I remember," says De Foe, «* the 
late Duchess of Portsmoath in tlie time 
of Charles II., gave a severe retort to 
one who was praising Nell Gwynne 
whom she hated. Thev were talking of 
her wit and beaaty, and how ahe always 
^iVeited the king with her eztiaordtnary 
repartees, bow she bad a int aden, and 
appeared as much die lady of qaaiiiy as 
«ny body : * Yes, siadam,' said the 
duchess, * but any body nay know she 
has been an orange wench by her swear- 
ing."* 

'When Ndl's fkther died is un- 
known. Hie Domestic Intelligence 
ofthe 5th August, 1679, records the 
fate of her mother. « We hear that 
Madame Ellen Gwynne's mother, 
sitting lately by the water side at her 
house by the neat houses near Chel- 
ae*? fell accidentally into the water 
and was drowned." 

Whoever was the first to bring Nell 
pj^ne Dpon the stage of the kiuK's 



•* And the women do very well,' 
he says (December 10, 1666) ; "but, 
above all, little Nelly." The play 
was the English Monsieur of the 
Hon. James Howard, wid Nelly's 
character Lady Wealthy in the piece. 
Such was her reputation at the time 
that she vras advanced to the part of 
C«lia or Enimthe in The Humorous 
Lieutenant^ one ofthe elder Marshall's 
I>arts. Pepys saw her on this occa- 
sion, and when the play was over, 
" Knipp took us all m smd brought 
to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, 
who acted the great part, Cselia, to- 
day very fine, and did it pretty well. 
I kissed her, and so did my wife, and 
a mighty pretty soul she is. We 
also saw Mrs. Ball," he adds, "which 
is m^ little Roman nose black girl, 
that is mighty pretty ; she is usually 
called Be%.'^t ** It is jnst as well,*' 
says Sir Walter Scott, " that Mrs. 
Pem^s was present on this oecasion." 

Nell had a part of consequence in 
Dryden's new play of The Maiden 
Queen, performed for the first time 
on the 2d Majrch, 1666-7. Hart, 
her lover, pkyed Celadon, a eourtier, 
to Nell's Flonmel, a maid of honour. 
The king and the duke were present, 
and NeU had a sood deal to do in 
the jHece. She danced a iig and she 
spoke the epilogue, and all the loose 
rattle of the pky is in the part of 
Florimel. " So great performance 
of a comical part," says Fepys, " was 
never, I believe, in the world before 
as Nell do this, both as a mad giri, 
then most and best of all when she 
comes in like a young gallant, and 
hath the motions and carriage of a 
spark the most that ever I saw any 
man have. It makes me, I confess, 
admire her." He saw her a second 
tinie in the same piece, and calls it 
an excellent play, " and so done by 
Nell her merrv part as cannot be 
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Davis at his broUicrV Both were 
dancing jigis bnt Miss Davis in a 
way *• infinitely,** says Mr. Pepjs, 
** beyond the other ; indeed,** he says, 
*' for excellence there was no com- 
parison between them.** 

The madcap Florimel of the 
Maiden Queen threw up her parts at 
the playhouse soon after her fame 
had been established as a general 
favourite, and set off for Epsom to 
live with the witty and wild Lord 
Buckhurst. Here they kept ** merry 
house** for a month and more, when 
Nell returned tmd resumed her call- 
ing at the theatre. Lord Buckhurst 
was supposed to have deserted her 
at this time, and the Countess of 
Castlemaine to have withdrawn her 
IVriendship. Uart, indeed, was angry, 
and would appear to have restricted 
her for a time to serious parts at the 
playhouse, for which she was alto- 
gether unfitted. Indeed she is made 
to admit as much herself in an epi- 
logue, which she spoke alter a play 
of Sir Robert Howard*s : — 

" I know yoa in yonr hearts 
Hate serioos plays as I do tenons parts ;" 

and in the epilogue to Tyranmc 
Love,'-^ 

-Idle 
Out of my calling in t tragedy." 

However, before the year was out 
she had a part in a new comedy 
by the Honourable James Howard, 
called All Mietaken; or, ^ Mad 
CoupUy "an ordinary play,** says 
Fepys : " only Nell*s and JEIart*s mad 
parts are most excellent done, bnt 
especially hers; which makes it a 
miracle to me how ill she do any 
serious part, as the other day (m The 
Svrprimd), just like a fool or cnange- 
lin^, and in a mad part do beyond all 
imitation almost*** 

Kell, as Mirida, in AR Mistaken^ 



" And becaoae," aaya Bnmet, " he 
thought a gaiety of bumonr woeld take 
|nucb with the king, be eng«gi>d him to 
entertain two players, one after another, 
Davis and Gwjnne. The first did not 
keep her bold long; but Gwynne, the 
indiacreetest and wildest creatuns that 
ever was in a court, continnvd to tbe end 
of the king*a life in great favour, and was 
maintained at a raat expense, llie Dvke 
of Buckingham told me that when she 
was first brought to the king, she asked 
only 500/. a.year, and the kin^ refusrd 
it. But when he told me tbia, about 
four years aAer he aaid, she had got of 
the king above 60,000/. She acted all 
pfrsons in so lively a manner, and was 
such a constant diversion to the king, 
that even a new mistress could not drive 
her away. But, after all , be never treated 
her with the decencies of a mistress.*' 

" Pray,** says Swift, « what de- 
cencies are those?** Nor was Ins 
remark an unjust one; but the 
bishop*8 paragraph had been ero|^ 
at the very banning, and his mean- 
ing was left unclear. The edition of 
1823, with the suppressed pasesges, 
supplies the remaining portion of 
Bumet*8 paragraph : — 

*' But after sU be never trested her 
with the deoencies of a mistress, bet 
rather with tbe lewdness of a proetitote ; 
as she had been, indeed, to s great maay ; 
and, therefore, she called tbe king her 
Chsrles tbe Third, Since she bad been 
formerly kept by two of that name.** 

This is a curious paragraph, nor 
has it been referred to in any aooount 
of Nell Gwynne (and many have been 
written) since the publication of the 
bi8hop*8 o¥m history in the year 182S. 
Nell referred to Charles Hart tbe 
player, Charles Sackville, l<nd Bo^- 
hurst, and Charies Stuait, king of 
England. The king would have en- 
ioyed the joke as much as any one. 
He loved a Umgh, even at his own 
expense. 

X*. 1 1 ;j *!--«. •VT-it r\ 
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** Hold ! are you madi you d-— ^ con* 

(banded dog ! 
I im to riae and apeak the epilogne.'* 

This vras said ^' to the bearer,** and 
what follows, ^ to the audience : — 

*' I come, kind gentlemen, strange newa 

to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nellr. 
Sweet ladies, be not frightened, I'll be 

civil ; 
Vm what I was, a little harmless devil.'* 

Tyrannic Lave was certainly per* 
formed in 1669 (m Easter Term) ; 
and on the 8th of May, 1670, NeU 
was delivered of a son by the king, 
subsequently created Earl of Durfora 
and Duke of St. Alban*s. 

The birth of the duke was pre- 
ceded by the appointment, on the 
18th of March, of Lord Buckhurst 
to the office of lord of the bedcham- 
ber, with a salary of 1000^ a-year 
from the Feast of St. Michael, 1668, 
and attended by the creation of the 
Countessof Castlemaine to be Duchess 
of Cleveland, on the dd of August 
following. Lord Buckhurst was ap- 
peased lor the loss of his mistress, 
and the imperious countess induced 
to put up with the presence of Nelly 
in the privy chamher. The queen 
¥ras never thought of, though the 
king*s intercourse with the &r co- 
median was the subject of common 
conversation. However, when it was 
proposed in the House of Commons, 
in the following December, to lay a 
tax on the playhouses, which were 
then deemed nests of prostitution, 
the proposition was opposed by the 
court ; ** for the players, * it was said, 
^ were the king's servants, and a part 
of his pleasure.** Whereupon Sir 
John Coventry asked, " Whether did 
the king*s pleasure lie among the 
men or the women that acted ?** This 
was carried, with ereat indignation, 
to the court ; and we king, it is said, 
vowed revenge. Sir John Coventry 
was waylaid in the street, and his 
noee cut to the bone. We need hardly 



France. Boy^r was so informed, he 
tells us, by Dryden ; but the date of 
Lord Buckhurst*s errand has not 
been ascertained with any thing fike 
common accuracy. *' .Ajnonff other 
commissions,** says Collins, ''lie was 
sent, in 1669, to compliment the 
French kmg on his arrival at Dun- 
kirk, in return of the compliment of 
that monarch by the Duchess of Or- 
leans, then in England.** Here, 
however, is an error of some conse- 
quence; the date of the mission, 
1669, by no means agreeing with the 
ascertained date of the arrival of the 
Duchess of Orleans in Ei^land, on 
the 14th of May, 1670, six days after 
the birth of the infant Duke of St 
Alban*8. Malone, the first to point 
out this discrepancy in point of time, 
thinks it not improbable that the ' 
king, finding Lord Buckhurst too 
much in the way after the birth of a 
son by the fair comedian, miffht, 
perhaps, have sent him on a sleeveless 
errand in June, 1670. Nor is this 
supposition unlikely. 

In whatever character, or at what- 
ever time, Nell Gwynne made her 
way to the good f^races of the king, 
— ^whether as Flonmel, in the Maiden 
Queeiiy or Valeria, in Tyrannic Lave^ 
— it was, in a " serious part,** that of 
Almahide, in the Canqueit of Chvma- 
da, that she confirmed herself at 
court. Lord Lansdowne makes a di- 
rect allusion to this in his poem 
called the Prog^eis of Beauty : — 

" Grmnada lost beheld her p<«ipt re- 
stored, 
And Almshide again by kiagt adorod." 

And, in a note, we are told that 
" the part of Almahide** was " acted 
by Nell Gwynne.** Here, however, 
a new difficulty comes full upon us. 
Th^ date of tne first performance of 
the two parts of the Conquest of 
Granada, by Dryden, is as much 'a 
mystery as the first performance of a 
play by Shakspeare. Evelyn, how- 
ever, saw th(> two nartii nerformed at 
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For 'twere a ibMM a peel ebo«l4 be 

kiU'd 
Under the shelter ofeo breed a eliield. 
Tbift is tbst bst, whose Teij sight did 

win ye 
To Isagh and clap as though the d«7n 

were in ye. 
As then for Nokes» to now I hope yeull 

be 
So dull, to bogh once mere for Ioto of 

me." 

There cannot be a doubt, from the 
pointed and peculiar language of the 
epilogue, that Dryden had his two 
parts ready for rehearsal in the spring 
of 1670:— 

*' Think him not duller for the year*s 
delay; 

Ho was prepared, the wonen were awar ; 

And men without their parts can hardly 
play. 

If they through sickness seldom did ap- 
pear. 

Pity the virgins of each theatre ; 

For at both bouses *twas a sickly year ! 

And pity us, yonr senrants, to whoee 
cost 

In one such sickness nine whole months 
were lost." 

When Dryden was ready Nelly 
was near her lying-in. Nine whole 
months were m this way lost; so 
that the Conquest of Orcmada was a 
new play when Evelyn saw it at 
court on the lOih and 11th of Fe- 
bruary, } 670-1. 

The jest to which the fair co- 
median alludes in the prologue al- 
ready quoted occurred at Dover, 
while the court was there in May 
1670. Mr. Malone had ov^looked 
this circumstance when he stated 
that the two parts of Oranada were 
performed in 1669 and 1670. OW 
Downes tells the incMent at Dover 
in the short, quaint language of his 
style and manner : — ^ 



Mfiwee to UM the Froieh, tiiat Mr. 
Nokes looked more lik* a di et l n p ape 
than Sir Artkar, whieh, mm hie fine 
entrance on the stage, pat the king and 
oomri to m saeseeive koghter ; aCwhsefa 
the Freach looked rerr cbsf^ to eee 
themselves aped by sucn a buffoon as Sir 
Arthur. Mr. Nokes kept the dok^s 
sword to his dying day.*' ^ 

Now, as this incident occurred m 
May 1670, we are justified in fijdng 
the performance of the ConqueH of 
Qrmada some tmie after (certainly 
not bdore) that period. lliere can- 
not he a doubt but the play was 
produced for the first time m the 
winter of the year 1670. Nell copied 
Nokes, and not Nokes Nelly. 

The Ckrk of the Aets hv left be- 
hind hhn a veiy iirtcrestmg descr^ 
tion of Ndly b^ore her exaltatkm to 
a "^ bed-royal,** aad hk firiend Evdyn 
one ttfter that event. Mr. Pefrys, on 
his way from Seething Lane, m the 
City, to St. Jameses Park, met, he 
telb us, ^ many miyuoaids with their 
garlands vpon tbeir pails, dandng, 
with a fidcue beflixe them ; and saw 
pretty Nelly standing at her lodgings- 
aoor IB Dranr I^me, in her smoa- 
sleeves and hodioe, looking upon 
one. She seemed,*" he adds, ""a 
mighty pretty creature.** This was 
on the 1st of May, 1667, and is 
really a subject fit for Leslie or 
Maefise. Our great wonder is, that 
it has not been done twenty times 
over; but our painters seem per- 
fectly in the dark about Pepys, and 
the pictures in his book. The 



in Evdyn will well repay traatcrip- 
tion. Nelly had got by this tisie 
(1st of March, 1671) firwn St. Giks^ 
toSt JanM8*a:— 

"I tbeaoe walked with the kinf,** 
writes £veljA, *< tkiMfk SC.Ja 
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" III wbdlv abandon all pabtto affairs. 
And pass all my time witu buffoons and 

players. 
And saunter to Nelly when I should be 

at prayers." • 

No one was bolder wHh the king 
than hofiiest Andrew Mnrrell. He 
did not like to see a king ^ engen- 
dering Don Johns on Nell the co- 
median.** But what ore we to ex- 
pect, 

'* When players come to act the part of 

queens 
Within the curtains and behind the 

scenes!" 

and of a king 

** Who, when he was beat, be still made 

his retreat 
To bis ClereUnds, his Nells, snd bis 

Carwells." 

The •*Don John** alhision refers 
te Bennmont and Fletcher's play of 
. TTie Chances^ and has a good deal of 
wit in it ; but the kmg outlived the 
writer, and cared little for the sting 
of his allusion. Charles was, indeed, 
iadifferent to what a poet could say 
about him. 

** But launterittg Charles, between his 

beastly brace. 
Meets with dissembling still in either 

place, — 
Affected humour or a painted face." 

When the king read the Essay on 
Satire in which this paange occurs he 
was not at all di^leased. He attri- 
bnted it at first to Dryden ; but the 
sfttire was really written by the Earl 
of Mnlgrave. 

King Charles made many ofTensire 

appointments about the court; but 

there are two particularly so which 

open unto us the real character of the 

kn^. We are not diq[X)0cd to quarrel 

with his majesty for faaring Tom 

Ki^rew, or Bm. May, or WiU 

Chiffineh, or Ned Progers, about his 

«wM% as grt>cm oTthe beddiamber 

♦^ i?*^< i>xprity-pnm, or page of 

i^^ff^aSrs; but when he made 

n^ ^ferelands, his Nells, and his 



worried and wearied into indiffer- 
ence, cared little about the presence, 
or, under any other king, the un- 
welcome services of the fair comedian. 
She had been used so long to have 
the Countess of Castlemaine about 
her as a lady of her chamber, that 
the appointment of the fair comedian 
at the kiug^s house could caine 
but a temporary surprise. Indeed, 
if the queen had becii asked which 
she would have preferred to have 
about her, the jade Nell or the impe- 
rious Castlemaine, she had chosen the 
comedian, it occurs to us, and not the 
countess. But when the king deter- 
mined to reward a mistress, advice 
only made him more firmly fixed in 
his intention* Lord Clarendon saw 
the utter indelicacy of the king's 
bringiDg his mistress into the cham- 
ber of the <}ueen, and remonstrated 
at the appomtment of the Countess 
of Castlemaine. The curious reader, 
who would wish to see what the king 
had to sa^ in reply, has only to refer 
to the third volume of Mr. Lister's 
Life of Clarendon. When Nell was 
appointed, the great lord-chancellor 
was in his grave. 

One may readily suppose that Nell, 
in her new situation, was troubled 
with dedications a^ addresses. 
Thomas Duffet was the first to find 
his way to her wUh his play of the 
Spanish Rogue ; Ibut all that Duffet 
could say of her was far eclipsed by 
Aphra Behn, in her dedication of 
the Feigned Courtesans^ not to Nelly 
(for she was Nelly no longer), but 
to Madam Gwin. 

" YouT permission has enlightened 
me," says the loose Astrsea, *' and I wiib 
shame look back on my past ig^noranee, 
which suffered me not to pay an adora- 
tion long since, where there was so yery 
mneh due ; yet eren now, though seenre 
in my opinion, I make this tacrifice with 
infinite fear and trembling, well knowing 
that 80 excellent and perfect a creaiare 
as yourself differs only from the divine 
powers in this j the offerings made to 
you ought to be worthy of yon, whilst 
they accept the will alone." 
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is not yet drawn to the head, and 
Mrs. Behn goes on to say : — 

"Besidet all the charms, and attrac- 
tioDs, and powers of your sex, you hare 
beauties peculiar to yoarsolf— an eternal 
sweetness, youth and air, which never 
. dwelt in any face but yours. Yoo nerer 
appear but you glad the hearU of all 
that have the happv- fortune to see you, 
OS if you were made on purpose to put 
the whole world into good. * • * Heavea 
has bestowed on you two noble branches, 
whom you have '{>ermitted to wear those 
glorious titles which you yourself gene- 
rously neglected." 

Daffet's address was in 1674, Mrs. 
Behn*8 in 1679. 

But poets and players were not 
the only persons who paid court to 
the fair comedian. *^I think the 
king neglects the Duke of Monmouth 
enough of all conscience,** Lady Sun- 
derland writes to the haud^me 
Sydney of De Grammont*8 Memoirs ; 
^ all his places are disposed of but 
the master of the horse, and that is 
In commission. I have not heard 
his name these three days. He 
makes great court to Nelly, and is 
shut up in her closet when the king 
eomes, from which, in time, he ex- 
pects great matters.*'* 

Nor did Sydney omit to make 
himself agreeable to the lady in 
power. " Little was done,** he says, 
" all day [at Windsor] but gomg a 
ilshing. At night the Duchess of 
Portsmouth came. In the morning 
1 was with the king at Mrs. Neirs.**T 
Wherever the kmg went in his 
progresses Nell would appear to 
nave accompanied him. Fopys saw 
her at Newmarket, and she went 
with the court to Winchester in the 
last year of the king's life, when 
Ken, then a prebend of the cathe- 
dral in that city, resolutely refused 
to admit Madam Ellen into his lodg* 



(for it really amounts to sffiection) is 
properly traceable to this drenm- 
stance. She had very little pride 
about her, as little pride as modesty. 
While the Duchess of Cleveland and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth rode 
haughtily by, Nell lolled oat of her 
chariot window, and acknowledged, 
with a proper moe, the reoognitioiB 
that were ma& her. She was cm* 
tent, moreover, to ask little or no* 
thing for herself Madame Sevini^ 
lets us into something of this in her 
charming letters, wherein she con- 
trasts the spoken sentiments of Nelly 
with those of her rival the Duchess 
of Portsmouth. " This lady," says 
she, speaking of the duchess, " pre- 
tends to be a person of quality : she 
says she is related to the best feum- 
lies in France — whenever any per- 
son of distinction dies she puts her- 
self into mourning. If she be a lady 
of such quality, why does she di^- 
meau herself to be a courtesan ? She 
ought to die with shame. As fiff 
me it is my profession: I do not 
pretend to be any thing better.** 

When the fair comedian was in- 
sidted in her coach at Oxford by 
the mob, who mistook her for tlie 
Duchess of Portsmouth, die looked 
out of the window and said, with 
her usual good humour, ^Pray, 
good people, oe civil, I am the Pro^ 
testarU tcAore.** This laconic qieech 
drew upon her the blessings of ihe 
populace, who suffered her to pro- 
ceed without further molestation. 
Pennant, in his London^ snpplia us 
with a somewhat similar ulusba- 
tion of her unpretending chandcr 
of mind and language. 

Colley Gibber tdb a story of Mrs. 
Gwin and the king, which he had 
from Boman the actor, who lived 
to a green dd age. Oldya, the an- 
tiquary, was not unoften with him. 
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mittcd on tbote detached pertiea of p)ea« 
sure. W hen the perfonnance wts ended , 
the kiugexpressed himself highly pleased, 
and gave it extraordinary commeuda- 
lions. 'Then, sir/ said the lady, Mo 
shew you don't speak like a courtier, I 
hope you will make the performers a 
handsome present.' The king said he 
had no money about him, and asked the 
duke if he had any. To which the duke 
replied, 'I believe, sir, not above a 
gmnea or two.' Upon which the laugh, 
ing lady, turning to the people about 
her, and making bold with the king's 
eoounoo expression, cried, ' Od's fish! 
what company am I got into I" '* 

Pennant tells as what the rooms 
were like in which this characteristic 
scene occurred : — 

" Mrs. G win's residence was in Pall 
Mall, in iho first good house on the left 
side of St. James s Square, as we enter 
from Pall Mall. The back room on the 
ground-floor was (v^iihin memory) en- 
tirely of looking-glass, as was said to 
have been the ceiling. Over the chimney 
was her picture, and that of her sister 
was in a third room. At the period I 
mention this house was the property of 
Thomas firand, £sq. of the lioo in Hert- 
fordshire." t 

« Come hither, you little bastard 1 " 
said Nell one day to her eldest boy, 
in the presence of the king. The 
boy came, and the mother was re- 
proved in a gentle manner by the 
merry monarch for calliiu^ her son 
by so foul a name. Nell was not 
wanting in a reply. She had no 
better name, she said, to call him 
by. The king understood the ex- 
ense, and on the 27th December, 
1676, he vras created Baron of He- 
dington and £arl of Burford. Other 
honours awaited him, and on the 
loth January, 1683-84, eight days 
sdter the deadi of Harry Jermyn, 
.Earl of Stellan, he was created Duke 
of St. Alban*s. His brother James 
died at Paris, at the age of seven, in 
September 1680. 



Southeme's first pla^. Hart quitted 
the stage at the union, and retired 
to Stanmore Magna, where he was 
buried on the 20th August, 1688. 
Hart may have remembered Nelly 
on his death-bed : the king, not long 
after, assuredly did. ^He spsJce to 
the duke,** says Evelyn, *'to be kind 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
especially Portsmouth, and that Ndly 
might not starve.** ** Let not poor 
Nelly starve I** were the words he is 
said, by Burnet, to have used on 
this occasion. 

" I am resolved,** says Nell, in her 
part of Florimel in the Maiden 
Queen — ^for there is no pleasure in 
reading the play without identifying 
prettv witty Nell with the character 
of Florimel — "I am resolved,** she 
says, ^^ to grow fat and look young 
tin forty, and then slip out of the 
world with the first wrinkle, and 
the reputation of five-and-twenty.** 
What her age was when she died no 
one has told us ; indeed, no one has 
as yet told us when Nelly died. 
Some writers sa^ 1687, some 1691. 
Granger, for instance, says the 
former; Mrs. Jameson the latter. 
That she was buried in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields was some 
due to the period, and in the burial 
roister of that parish, under the 
year 1687, we found the following 
entry : — 

" 1687, Nov, 17, Elinor Cuiti, w.*' 

w, standing for woman, to denote 
that she h^ lived beyond girlhood. 
A common-looking entry it is, in a 
common handwriting, recording the 
burial of an uncommon woman. 
Poor Nelly! when Pepys first speaks 
of her, under the year 1665, she 
could not have been more than seven- 
teen ; and, consequently, at her death 
in 1687, at Flonmel's age, fortv — 
not more. Young, and without 
wrinkle, she certainty was. Look at 
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lenr it tlw Garrick. "Pietty, wittr 
Nelir 

Little or noihii^ is known abont 
tbe last few jean of Ndly's Ufe. 
She was, or aneeled to be, h is aaid^ 
Tery orthodox, aad a friend to the 
elerey. Evelyn had been toM that 
she had gone to mass, and Granger 
had beara that she had paid the 
debt of a worthy clergyman, whom, 
on her going through the eit^, she 
had Been some baihffs hurrymg to 
prison. Both stories are probably 
true, and may receive some illustra- 
tion from her will, which ¥re have 
had the curionty to ferret out in 
that invaluable repository of factty 
and facts alone, the Prerogative Office 
of the court of Canterbury. How 
strange it is that no one has taken 
the trouble to examine it before! 
But it is easier to transcribe old 
errors than to rake repositories lor 
new informaticm however curious. 

Nell Gywnne*s will is dated on the 
9th Jnlv, 1687 (the year in which 
she died), with a codicil of the 18th 
of October. She describes herself 
as Mrs. Ellen Gwyune, of the parish 
of St Martm- in -the -Fields, gpiw 
dor; and appoints as her executors 
Laurence Hyde, earl of Rochester; 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke ; 1^ 
Bobert Sawyer, the king's attorney- 
general ; and the Hon. Henry Syd- 
ney, the handsome Sydney of De 
Grammoilt*s Memoirs, 

She leaves everv thing to her son, 
the Duke of St. Xlban*s, with KKW. 
to each of her executors. 

The memorandum of tbe 18th of 
October is addressed to her son, the 
duke, and contains her fcmrteen dv- 
ing requests. She desires, in the 
first place, that she may be buried 
in the chancel of the ehurch of St. 
Martm-in-the-Fields. 2. That Dr. 
Tenison, the vicar, will preach her 
f\meral sermon. 3. That the duke 
will be pleaaed to ^ve a decent pivl- 
ptt-ckih and cu^ion to the ehurdi; 
and 4, that he will pay lOOf. into 



rdigiim.** 6. Tliat he will give 20^ 
every Chnrtmas-^ to remse poor 
debtors out of priscm ; and 7, That 
he wiO pay lijL apkce to each of her 
nurses over and above what is due to 
them, and a yearns wages over and 
above what is due to each of her 
servants. The whole document is 
signed with her initials only, £. G. ; 
for NdUh^, as several exeheqoer-pa- 
pers sufficiently prove, coold never 
get beyond the initial letters of her 
name. Dr« Tenison preached her 
funeral sermon, and her son, in a 
memorandum beneath his raother^s 
Mgnature, directs that tbe several re- 
quests eontained in the memorandum 
be considered as a codicil to the will 
of Mrs. Ellen Gwvnne. 

Pretty, witty Nell ! all honour to 
the tradition which ascribes the first 
thought of the Boyal Hoq^tal at 
ChelMsa to your generous symnathy 
for *^the poor but honest sooger. 
*'A tradition prevails at Chelsea,'* 
says Lysons, ^that the famous Nell 
G Wynne first projected the scheme of 
building an hospntal for superannu- 
ated soraiers, and persuaded the king 
to become the founder. The sign- 
board of a pnblie-bonse not iar firom 
the coll^^e is stiU decorated with her 
portrait, underneath which is an in- 
scription ascribing the foundation to 
her desire.'' This was in 1791, sad 
the sign (without the inscriptkn) is 
still there. But the inscription is not 
wanted, for the people about Chelsea 
believe in the intercession of Nell to 
this day. Ormonds, and Granbys, 
and Admiral Temons, disappear firom 
signs abont London; we sball be 
sorry, however, to see the day when 
Nell is removed from tbe row cqb- 
memorated for ever in the ^ Qidsea 
Pensioners" of WUkie. 

Pretty, witty Nell, was a Ikvourite 
with all who knew her. As a proof 
Off this, an enanent goMssiith of the 
early nurt of the last oentmy had 
beeb men heard to rri«fte» that when 
be was aa araretttiee has master 
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Wx bare now before ns three out of 
the five octavo volumes, contidning 
on an average about seven hundred 
doeelj printed pages apiece, which 
Sir George Murray has undertaken 
to give to the world as a selection 
from the despatches, or letters, written 
by the great Duke of Marlborough 
during the progress of the war in 
Germany and the Low Countries, 
of which, from 1702 to 1712, his 
^raee directed the principal opera^ 
tioD8« We express ourselves thus, 
because the accomplished editor has 
stated in his preface that the mass 
now published constitutes but a very 
small portion of the duke's corre- 
spondence ; that endless matters of 
detail are noticed and defdt with in 
other letters which he has thought 
it judiekms to suppress, and that 
these are printed merely "that no- 
thing should be withheld from pub- 
lication which can contribute to 
throw lieht on any transaction of the 
period which is deserving of notice ;" 
and ^' that the amplest means should 
be offered to public men in general, 
but especially to those of the ilaili- 
tary {profession, to derive instruction 
from the practical lessons furnished 
by the conduct of a man remarkable 
for his ability and his success in the 
management of great and difficult 
affairs." Lastly, Sir George has 
rendered this service to the public in 
order that " the fullest informaticm 
aboold be exhibited of the true cha- 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough 
by the best of all means of develop- 
i^ character — namely, the perusal 
ofa correspondence carried on under 
dreumatanoes which left no oppor- 
tunity of aiflung at any other object 
than the transaction of the buuness 
aetaallyinlumd.'* 

It is imposiibk too much to 
admire the modesty of these aa- 
nomioeinents, or to call in question 



the very best lessons in the art of 
war are to be gathered from the let- 
ters of a freaX general — that is, sup- 
posing him to enter in his corre- 
spon^nce into the details of his own 
plans, of his manner of carrying 
them out, and equipping, and other- 
wise preparing his soldiers for their 
executi<m. But the question natu- 
rally occurs, — How far, in the par- 
ticular instance before us, have these 
important ends been gained ? And 
we must confess that, according to 
our poor judgment, they have not 
been gained at all. The letters now 
on our table throw no new light 
up<m any one of the great tnuMac- 
tions which gave their own character 
to the reign and times of Queen 
Anne ; they tell us nothing of which 
we were not previously aware, of the 
obstinacy of the Dutch, the selfish- 
ness of the Emperor, the stupidity of 
Prince Lewis, or the doggedness of 
the Elector of Hanover. The refer- 
ence made in them to arrangements 
of state, whether in St. James's or 
any other of the European courts, 
are at once few, and in point of im- 
portance inconsiderable. And as to 
the exiled family, their plans, their 
hopes, the grounds on which they 
rested them, and their devices for 
bringing them to bear — all these to- 
pics are as carefully i^ut out from the 
Marlborough Despatches as if they 
had reference to scHne other a^e, and 
that the writer had been wholly un- 
connected with them. Moreover, 
when we proceed to look f(ur the 
practical lessons in the art of war 
which' we had expected to fmd, the 
results are an entire disi^pointment. 
The Duke of Marlborough, un- 
doubtedly, describes the march of co- 
lumns of horse and foot, and the 
passage of rivers, and the attack of 
poeitiofis, and the formatioii of sieges ; 
but it is uniformly in terms the most 
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of war, his descriptions are worth 
nothing. They contain no minute 
instructions to his inferiors, no de- 
tailed account of his own wants, or 
of the hest means of supplying them. 
Not a word is said of tne care that 
may have been taken to ensure the 
health, the pro^r equipment, and 
the general efficiency of his troops, 
or of the measures aooivted or recom- 
mended to maintain discipline, both 
in the field and in quarters ; indeed, 
of the sort of intercourse which must 
have been kept up between him and 
his inferiors in command, not a speci- 
men have we been able to detect. 
How different, in these respects, are 
the Despatches of our own immortal 
Wellin^n ! We do not mean to 
speak disrespectfully of Marlborough, 
or to rob him of one jot of the fame 
which universal opinion has awarded 
to him. As a leader of armies he 
stands second to no commander 
which the world has yet produced. 
But, if all his letters on professional 
subjects resemble those which Sir 
George Murray has brought into 
notice, it will certdnly not be to 
him that the young officer will turn, 
either now or at any future period, 
for instruction in the science of war. 
We would not, looking at the matter 
in this liffht, five one of Gurwood*8 
volumes for the whole five, of which 
we are already in possession of three, 
and for the remaining two of which 
we look forward without the smallest 
impatience. 

Again, we really do not find in 
this collection one line which gives 
us a better insight into the personal 
character of the writer than we had 
before it appeared. The space of 
time over which the correspondence 
ranges puts out of the question all 
hope of obtaining by their means a 
more intimate knowledge of the 



troops ; these blots in the great man's 
character, if such they were, unde- 
niably befell between 1702 and 1712, 
and we confess that one of the chief 
inducements with us to a careful 
perusal of the present work was, that 
we both hoped and expected to find 
the injustice of the aocusaticms de- 
monstrated, and the illustrious gene- 
ral placed before the world in the 
light of one whose hands were dean 
from the feeblest stain of corruption. 
We are sorry to be obliged to ac- 
knowledge that the results hare not 
answered our expectations. The 
charges may both be true or both 
false ; we should be glad, if we could, 
to believe the latter. But, as far as 
this not unimportant feature in his 
character stands affected, Sir George 
Murray*8 publication leaves the Duke 
of Marlborough precisely where it 
found him. 

We have yet another finuU to find 
with Sir Geoi*ge Murray's imbljea- 
tion. Hie hk^h opinion which we 
entertain of the judgment and abi- 
lity of the editor forbids us to doubt 
that out of the mass submitted to 
him he has chosen those letters whieli 
appeared to himself the best calcu- 
lated to place the writer in a finr, 
and therefore in a &vourable point 
of view before the world. But why 
has he given us a French book, and 
not an Englbh one ? It so happeiffi, 
that if there be an^ great ment in 
any of these letters, it must be sought 
for precisely in those which, to the 
majority of Englishmen, are a sealed 
treasure. Was this right, particu- 
larly on the part of one who dedi- 
cates his book to the British army, 
and of course intends that the com- 
pliment shall go down from the 
commander-in-<^f to the dnim- 
boy ? We must again repeat tiiat, 
as far as our own opinion goes, the 
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the Wellington Despatches, five huge 
Tolumes of letters, at least nme out 
ten of wliich arc irritten in a lanKuaffe 
which the aoldier cannot read r It 
appears, therefore, to us either that 
the dedication is an error, or that the 
letters deserved a translation. Why 
was not the latter afforded them ? 

The answer, of course, is that Sir 
Creorge Murray possessed too much 
both of good sense and good feeling 
to enter upon such a task. It is a 
hazardous thing to transfer the opi- 
nions or statements of any man from 
the language in which they were 
originally recorded to another; for 
not only is there some risk, be the 
translator ever so skilful, of mistak- 
ing the author's purposes, or, if he 
may not go so far, of failine to re- 
present them clearly ; but the cha- 
racter of the man, his manner of 
thinking as well as expressing him- 
self mu»t receive an unnatural co- 
louring. There are idioms in evei^ 
language peculiar to itself, and it is 
by the use which he makes of tb^ 
aanost as much as by his studied 
phrases and expressions, that the 
writer places upon paper the im- 
press, so to speak, of himself. Now, 
not to revert to the reasons which 
have already been enumerated, or to 
dwell more obstinately than may be 
fitting on the feu^t, that Marlbo- 
rougns character is our property, 
and oueht to be brought withm the 
comprehension of the unlettered as 
well as of the scholar, there is one 
other consideration which, according 
to our view, bears with irresistible 
weight unon the point at issue. It 
may be doubted — ^we ourselves en- 
tertain no doubt about the matter — 
that the French letters in this collec- 
tion are the duke*s only in substance. 
We do not believe that the Duke of 
Marlborough was sufficiently master 
of the French ton^e to keep up a 
correspondence in it, or, indeed, to 



using[ that term to imply the early 
traimng which is absolutely neces- 
saiy to render men good linguists, 
dendent, even for ,the ace in which 
he lived. It is certain tnat his or- 
thography, his English orthography 
we mean, was most inaccurate, and 
we never heard that his opportuni- 
ties of becoming a more perfect mas- 
ter of a foreign tongue than of that 
which was domestic to him had been 
great. Indeed, the instances of Eng- 
nshmen who were capable of writ- 
ing French correctly, even among 
those who proved the most constant 
in their attendance about a court 
where French was the language of 
conversation, were few indeed. Bo- 
lingbroke himself, for example, per- 
haps the most accomplished courtier 
of his day, wrote a sort of French, of 
which his chief correspondent, De 
Torcey, used to say, "that he never 
knew which the most to admire, the 
hardihood of the man in making the 
adventure, or the strange medley 
in which it invariably issued." And 
if Bolingbroke, with all his time and 
love of study, lay open to this rebuff, 
it is surely not laying to the door of 
a soldier, whose whole life had been 
one of action, an invidious charge, 
when we assume that he neither was, 
nor pretended to be, such a French- 
man as these Despatches would lead 
the world to believe. 

In the next place, we have some- 
thing like an acknowledgment from 
the duke himself that he never wrote, 
on important subjects, at least, in 
French to any one, except by the hand 
of another. There is extant among 
the Hanover Papers, in the volume 
marked ** The jPrinces," a letter 
written by the duke in English, 
wherein he apologises for having 
made use of his mother-tongue, and 
gives his reason, namdy, because 
" poore Cardonale is sicke." Now we 
are not inclined, in reference to ,tiiis 
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of transcription ; for the transcription, 
be it observed, if practised at all, 
most haye been not partial, bat ani- 
versal. And, ynih regard to his car 
pabiiities, the chances are that he 
who spent some years in a French 
camp, and was ondentablj master 
enough of the French tongne to 
hold his own in conversation, both 
might have been and was able to 
express himself, if the necessity were 
urgent, so as to be understood, at 
least, upon paper. But it does not, 
therefore, follow that he felt himself 
sufficiently at home in that language 
to correspond with parties before 
whom it was an object with him 
always to appear in a light not 
merely favourable but commanding. 
"We are, therefore, persuaded that sJl 
these despatches which Sir George 
Murray has with so much care put 
forth to the worid as veritable copies 
from die duke*s autograph are of Mr. 
Cardonners composition, and not the 
duke*s ; that the duke gave the sub- 
stance, peiiiaps at times even the par- 
ticulars, in Enelisfa, but that his secre- 
tary either fiUed up the sketch or 
translated the substance into French. 
And, if this notion of ours be a just 
pne, then all the defence which can 
be set up for loading these volumes 
with matter which is to the great 
body of the English public worthless, 
fails to the ground. 

But what, it will be said, becomes of 
the testimony to the genuineness of the 
l^larlborougn correspondence which is 
to be found in the similarity between 
the handwriting, as it is traced in the 
duke*8 private and in his public de- 
spatches f We answer, that the as- 
sumed similarity has not yet been 
proved. The manuscripts have never 
been submitted to our inspection, nor, 
as far ttn wp know, in ihnt nf anv 



breadth? How mndi manoal kboor 
is saved by this I yea, and what a 
stock of credit for condeseennoa and 
alacrity in replying to letters is se- 
cured to the great man ! And aH 
this, be it omerved, whiioat the 
smallest thought of deceit or vain- 
elory on either side. We riionld 
uke to know how many oat of the 
multitudes of Wellington franks and 
autographs, which are at this moment 
hoaitied up as pearls of price in all 
parts of the worid, were writtm by 
the duke? ProbaUy not one in 
fifty. For all who are acquainted 
with Mr. Algernon Grevule, his 
grace's private secretary, are aware 
that in addition to his merit in other 
respects, to his integnty^ bis intelli- 
^nce, and his great aptitude for bu- 
siness, this quality belongs to him, 
that he writes at pleasnre such an 
exact fac-simile of the Duke of Wd- 
linffton's hand, that the most pryinc 
and skilM in such matters wodM 
find it a hard matter to tell whidi 
is the copy and whidi the ori^nal. 

And now, haying stated widiont 
reserve our own views of the compa- 
rative merits of the present pabuoi- 
tion, it becomes our doty to aeoount 
for the first appearance of sndi a 
work in our own days, wfaidi we 
shall do in our own words, rather 
than in those of the editor, becaose 
the latter appears to as hardly to 
have gone at sufficient length into 
the matter. 

It is well knovm that am<mg the 
many remarkable persons who flou- 
rished in the seventeenth ceituiy, 
and gave a character to the ajge, there 
was none more remarkable in every 
iKnnt of view than Sanih Dnchess m 
Marlborough. Resolute, enterpris- 
ing, imperious, full of ambition, cold 
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above all earthly thioffe, aad that his 
glory, his popularity, beiBaose in some 
sort she snared it with him, was to 
her of more importance than even 
money, of whien she was immo* 
derately fond. Her reply to the 
Duke of S<Hnerset, who, on Marl- 
borough's death, made to her a 
tender of his hand, is matter of 
history. ** She would not permit 
the empenMT of the world to suc- 
ceed in that heart which had once 
been devoted to John Duke of Marl- 
borough.** And though it be true 
that, at sixty years of i^, the blood, 
even of the most sangume, begins to 
run sedately, yet it would be unge- 
nerous to distrust the reality of a 
feeling so honourable to her who 
profe^ed it. She had loved her 
husband, aa far as she was capable of 
loving any thing, with a steady at- 
tachment, for more than forty years ; 
and she could not bring herself to 
transfer even such interest as she 
had to bestow upon dcHuestic ties to 
another. 

From the operation of causes which 
it vrill be our business, by and by, to 
explain, there had settled over the 
great Duke of Marlborough, for many 
years before he died, a dense cloud of 
unpcHpularity. The government of 
the day either persecuted or trusted 
him only in part. The mob abhorred 
him, and a wnole host of party writers 
put forth, continually, libels upon 
nis conduct, and upon the motives 
"which led to it. AsA there was no 
one — such as Dr. Friend had been to 
the eccentric Earl of Peterborough 
— vfho seemed disposed to step for- 
ward, and, at the nsk of a little per- 
sonal and temporary inconvenience, 
to vindicate his good name from re- 
proach. Moreover, this bitter feeL- 
ing long survived the individual who 
had been the obiect of it; so much 
so, indeed, that the duchess, anxious 



and, next, on David Mullet, or 
Mulioch, a native of Perthshire, 
whose Eurydtc€i not less than his un- 

fenerous attack upon Admiral B^rng, 
ave long since passed into oblivion. 
But the restrictions imposed upon 
them were so rigid, particularly as 
regards the approval of the manner 
in which the task might have been 
performed, that not even the hope of 
earning the thousand pounds which 
she assigned as the price of their la- 
bour induct either of them to un- 
dertake it. Glover refused at once 
to have any thing to say to the Me- 
moir; and Mullet, after keeping the 
papers by him for awhile, died, 
without having so much as arranged 
them. Archdeacon Cox informs us, 
that, " being restored to the family, 
and, with others of less value, de- 
posited at Blenheim, they were r^u- 
larly arranged, by order of the late 
duke.** But this is evidently a mis- 
take. It had been expresdy stipu- 
lated in the duchess*s will, that the 
materials which she had supplied 
should, in the event of Mullet*s 
failure to make use of them, be re- 
stored to the executors; and these, 
though they were too right-minded 
to auenate from the family the re- 
cords of its founder*s greatness, lodged 
them apart from the other archives, 
and gave no intimation of their 
hiding-place. Hence the disappoint- 
ment attending researches repeatedlv 
made after a series of the duke s 
correspondence, from 1702 to 1712, 
which was known to be in existence; 
but which neither Cox himself, nor 
any others of his predecessors in the 
same field, ever had an opportunity 
to consult. And hence, also, the ex- 
citement occasioned by the unlooked- 
for recovery of the treasure, under 
circumstances of which Sir George 
Murray gives the following account : 
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•8 should he found to be of any raloe to 
the room which had recently been pre« 
pared for thnt purpose at Blenheim. 
When these remonils were carrying into 
effect, the series of letters shore ailuded 
to was discorered." 

Who can wonder that the disco- 
very of this long-lost treasure should 
have occasion^ great joy in the 
ducal £unily, and among their con- 
nexions ? At last, it was ima^ncd 
that the means of doing full justice to 
the character of one of the most il- 
lustrious men whom England has 
produced were available; and the 
impression was the stronger, that 
there were found, side by side with 
his grace's own despatches, letters, al- 
most equally numerous, of his se- 
cretary, Mr. Cardonnel; and a jour- 
nal written by his grace's chaplain. 
Dr. Hare, afterwards Bishop of 
Chichester. All these documents, 
contained in twenty -eight folio 
volumes, were placed in the hands of 
Sir George Murray, to be used as he 
shoidd judge expedient ; and the re- 
sults of hb deliberations are now be- 
fore us. Let us deal both with the 
letters themselves and with the great 
man who wrote them in the spirit of 
candour and perfect impartiality. 

The family of Churchill, now, in 
the male line, we believe, absolutely 
extinct, was of Norman extraction. 
Its founder, Bo^r de Coiircil, came 
over with William the Conqueror, 
and is described in Domesday Book 
as the lord of many manors ; some of 
which lay in Wilts, other in Somer- 
set, others in Dorset, and others in 
Salop. lie had several sons, who 
spread themselves into different 
counties. The immediate ancestors of 
the great Duke of Marlborough struck 
root first in Somersetshire, whence, 
having gradually laid aside their 
Norman patronymic, they removed 
into Devonshire. But they did* not 
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of trouble was osoally exacted from 
gentlemen of their way of thinking. 
The former was heavily fined, but 
kept his estate ; the latter, unable to 
pay the enormous sum that was laid 
upon it, left Newland, to be taken 
possession of by commisdoners under 
the Commonwealth. He retired vrith 
his wife, the daughter of Sir John 
Drake, to her father's mansion of 
Ash, in Devonshire, where, on the 
24th of June, 1650, the subject of 
this article was bom. 

The father of the duke was ad- 
dicted to that species of literature 
which, if it work out little benefit to 
the world of living men, gives agree- 
able occupation to the minds of such 
as fall into it. He was a bit of an 
antiquary and a herald, became one 
of the first members of the Royal 
Society, and wrote a book, which he 
called Divi Britamud, which b of 
some value, as throwing light upon 
the devices on the shicl£ of the 
European monarchs, and stoutly ad- 
vocates, as might be expected horn 
its author, the divine ri^ht of kings 
to do wrong. Charles IL seons to 
have behaved better to this gentle- 
man than to many other cavaliers 
who made equal sacrifices in the 
cause of his uimily. Mr. Churchill 
was knighted, had employment of 
different sorts under the crown o(ni- 
ferred upon him, saw his children, 
of whom five survived him, prosper- 
ing in the world, and died in pos- 
session of the family estate, with the 
demesne of Montem annexed to it ^ w."- 

The eldest member of Sir Wlnskw t^K. 
Churchill's family was a daughter, 
Arabella, who, entering at aneaiiy ^ 
affe into the family of the Ducness of 
York, became the mistress dher 
protector*8 husband, and bore him 
two sons and two daughters. The 
illustrious Duke of Berwick derived 
his descent firom this connexion. 

.TrvVin 4liA nAvf ii& vv^rrtn^^ oonmnf v 
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mitted; but what tmoimt of know- 
kdge he acquired in either situation 
is not known; for the tale which 
describes him as acquiring hn taste 
for military j^lory from the perusal of 
Vegetius, while a schdar at St Paul's, 
is a poetic fiction. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that, having become 
a pa^ at the early age of twelve, he 
obtamed an ensigncy in one of the 
r^fiments of foot-guards just as he 
completed his sixteenth year ; and that 
he proceeded immediately afterwards 
to Tangiers, at that time an English 
settlement, and the seat of constant 
hostilities with the floors. His so- 
journ in Africa did not, however, 
extend beyond a few months. James, 
now devoted to his sister, recalled 
him ; and, for about two years, that 
is to say, up to 1672, he remained at 
the court, where he received con- 
tinual marks of favour, not only 
from the duke, but from the king. 

Mr. Churchiirs genius was miuta- 
ry, in no oHnmon degree. He there- 
fore eagerly embraced the opportu- 
nity that was presented to mm of 
accompanying the Duke of Mon- 
mouth to the annv of Loius XIV., 
which Charles, with a grievous dis- 
r^rd of his country's interests, re- 
inforced with six thousand soldiers, 
and encouru;ed to work out the sub- 
jugation of Europe. There the young 
soldier soon became a favourite. In 
the course of the campaigns that fol- 
lowed, he repeatedly mstin^ished 
himself, especially at the siege of 
Nimeguen, and in the assault of an 
outwork before Maestricht: indeed, 
the great Turenne, no mean judge 
in such matters, prognosticated that, 
should the occasion arise, '* the hand- 
some Englishman,** as he was termed, 
**• would make for himself a name 
second to few in the military annals 
of nations.*' 

Mr. Churchiirs promotion was ra- 
pid. His enemies say, that, in this 
respect, his sister's beauty and corn- 



handsome you^ guardsman we have 
no concern. Tne scandalous chro- 
nicles of a corrupt age describe it as 
sufficiently lax ; and we are not go- 
ing to bieak a lance in this quarrel 
either with the authoress of the 
new AtahoUa or with any body else. 
One fact, however, is indisputable, 
namely, that, from the date of his 
union with Sarah Jennings, no 
man could live more correctly; 
and when it is remembered that, 
in the days of " the merry mo- 
narch," the marriage bond itself sat 
lightly on courtiers of both sexes, 
the circumstance that, at the age of 
twenty- eight, he had thoroughly 
sown his wild oats, goes some way to 
prove, that, whatever his practices 
might have been, his moral princi- 
ples had never become absolutely vi- 
tiated. 

Colonel Churchill had always 
stood high in the favour of his rojral 
master. During the latter years of 
Charles H., after the difficulties of 
his situation began to shew them- 
selves, James gave more and more of 
his confidence to the young soldier; 
and Churchill, though not blind to 
the weakness of his master*s conduct, 
stood gallantly by bun. He accom- 
panied the Duke to Scotland; he 
was with him in the Gloucester 
yacht when that ill-fated vessel 
went down in Yarmouth Roads, and 
stood by the gangwav to protect the 
descent of the royal exile into the 
boat. He steadily refused to sanc- 
tion the measures that were sug- 
gested for the exclusion of James, on 
account of his relij^n, from the 
throne, and, by his skOful diplo- 
macy, contributed largely to defeat 
them. " Though I have an averskm 
to Popery," said he, ♦* yet I am not 
less averse to persecution for con- 
sdenoe* sake, and will never consent 
to see any one set aside from his in- 
heritance upon bare suppc^tion of 
intentional evils.** James evinced his 
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opened new woipee te to many oClien 
^an Lord Cfainrchill. The latter 
seemed, indeed, to be placed by that 
event m the highway to prelerment ; 
for one of the first aets of the new 
sovereign was to exnploy his fiiend 
on a mission to Pans, and, after his 
return, to raise him to the English 
peerage by the title of Baron Choreh- 
ill, of Sandridge, in the county of 
Hertford. But circumstances were 
already maturing themselves which 
should ccmtrol both the new peer's 
destiny and Uiat of his master ; and 
if Churchill did not fall immediately 
within the influence of thdr mag- 
netism, it is certain that he was not 
blind, even at that early period, to 
the fact of its existence. 
■ Far be it from us to justify James 11. 
He was an unmiti^ted bi^t, hating 
the civil constitution of his country, 
not for its own sake, but because it 
was opposed to the spirit of Popery, 
and determined, in order to advance 
the latter, to break the former down, 
let the achievement cost what it 
might. He be^ by proclaiming 
liberty of conscience; and he was 
resisted by the very person who had 
broken the unity of the church, on 
this plea, among others, that for his 
religious opinions, and his maimer of 
worshipping the supreme, man is an- 
swerable to God alone. It is not, 
however, necessary for us to go into 
a lengthened argument, for the sake 
of proving, that the language of cha- 
rity was uttered by all sects, in those 
days, only while they were them- 
selves sufferinff oppression. Even 
the Church of England, by fer the 
most liberal of tlie whole, though 
she did not willingly persecute to l£e 
death, was loth to recognise the 
duty of toleration ; for truth was 
truth, one, and indivisible, with her 
as well as with the rest; and the 
professors of the truth, and of none 
other, were, according to the opinions 
of the wisest of her sons, the only 



are such Roman Gatboliet as t]M 
Duke of Norfolk, or Mr. Howard, <yf 
C<Mrby, or even the R^i Hon. 
Lalor Shell, by principle the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary power. Bat who 
wOl deny that tl^e renmaats of the 
K^temn league and covenant were ia 
James's day sworn eneniea both to 
kings and to bishops; orthatit entered 
into the minds of a Roman Catbohe 
prince and the Roman CathoHe par^ 
of his subjects to ^ lid of parlia- 
ments, and oorporatKHis, and all the 
other defences of the liberty of the 
subject, as speedily as possible? 

Iq most of the quarrels between 
monarchs and their people there are 
Biults on both sides. Had Al- 
gernon Sydney and his fiiends been 
kss veliement than th^ were 
in their endeavours to ezcmde tiie 
Duke of York ftom the snccessioSi 
James II. mifffat have proved more 
moderate in his policy after he as- 
cended the throne; in which case the 
necessity for sudi a chance in the 
con8tituti<Hi as was effected in 1688 
never would have occurred. But in 
those days there was no moderation 
any where. All pnUio men were 
plotters. Some for hire, others 
through personal ambition, a few, 
and only a few, actuated by honest 
principle, intrigued and caballed, 
without much caring what the ulti- 
mate results might be, so that some 
passing and imn^ediate inomvenieiioe 
were set aside. One, alone, never 
lost sight of the object on which his 
heart was fixed. The stadthdda-, 
William, had resolved, even in 
Charles's day, to become king of 
England ; and Fortune, and his own 
unscrupulous management, worked 
for him. He made a tool of Mon- 
mouth, and then threw him away. 
He had the skill to bend Prance, 
though she knew it not, to his own 
purposes. He managed to per- 
suaae the beat and noblest of the 
English nobility tiiat his views were 
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took in the trasaotioxui of this me- 
morable era seems to ns to deserve 
neither the Tinniiti|;ated censure 
with which his «iemies speak of it, 
nor the extravitfant praise which 
has been heaped upon it by his 
friends. It was the ofi&pring of a 
stem necessity, and it was enacted 
with a yiew to results different in 
many respects from those which ac* 
tualiybe&lL For example, Churchill 
was no believer in the absurd warm- 
ing-pan story, nor ever effected to 
bdieve it He never called in ques- 
tion, publicly or in private, the legiti- 
macy of the Pretender; but he was 
not on that account the more recon- 
ciled to the arbitrary proceedings 
that went on around him, nor were 
his hopes of better things to come at 
all enlarged by it. On the contrary, 
he saw in the birth of that child an 
assurance given, that without some 
strong effort on the part of the 
nation, the civil and refigious liber- 
ties of the English people were lost ; 
for a prince, educated as the son 
of James II. could not fail to be, 
would never relax from the endea- 
vours which his &ther was making ; 
and, should the one leave aught in- 
complete in his scheme of absolute 
power, the other would be sure, 
when he asoeoded the throne, to go 
through with it. Accordingly, after 
remonstrating with the kmg, after 
telling him to his face of the dangers 
with which he was surrounded, 
Churchill, finding that no good was 
to be accomplished in that quarter, 
tamed to another. In 1687, but not 
sooner, he entered into correspondence 
with the Prince of Orange. He was 
one of the leading men who encou- 
raged the prince to carry out the 
projected invasion of England; and 
the letter whk:h he wrote, teiring date 
Au^t 4, 1688, is £uniliar to every 
reader of English history. But he 
never contemplated, either thai or at 
s snbaequent period, the traaff<nnenee 
ai ids allegiance to a foreigner, or a 



unconditional restoration of James 
and the conferring of the crown upon 
William^ Lord Churchill abscaited 
himself from the House, being unable, 
through a deep sense of duty, to 
support the former proposition ; and 
altogether disinclined, as well upon 
pubuc as on private grounds, to 
sanction the latter. When, however, 
the throne had been declared vacant, 
and a new line of succession was pro- 
posed, and, to a certun extent, worked 
out, he came in, like a true patriot, 
to the arrangement, and even used 
hb influence with the Princess Anne 
to obtain her concurrence in the 
change. And we are bound to say 
that, throughout the whole affair, 
his behaviour is above reproach ; for, 
if he abandoned his first patron, the 
course was adopted not witnout much 
suffering and ereat danger to him- 
self; while his loyalty to the person 
of the king save way only to a 
higher prindple^to the duty which 
he owed to an entire nation, and 
what we verily believe to have been, 
in his case, though we should be shy 
of extending our faith much wider, 
to a conscientious regard for the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
as these had been settled at the Re- 
formation. 

Thus far Lord Churchill appears 
to us to have acted like & good man 
and an hpnest citizen. The more 
vehement of the Jacolntes never for- 
gave him ; indeed the stories which 
were invented respecting his treasons, 
real and imaginary, were endless. 
For it was gravely reported, and in 
many circles believed, that he had 
intended to seize James, and, if need 
be, to put him to death with his own 
hand. But time has dispersed these 
idle mists; and if some slight re- 
proach attach to him for having ac- 
cepted at the hands of the usurper 
the earldom of Marlborough, let it 
not be forgotten that he nad very 
little choice in the case. His reluc- 
tance to acknowledge William as his 
* /» « » _ . %* I ■■ 
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have devoted his ener^es to support 
the new order of things. lie es- 
poused, indeed, the quarrel of Uie 
Princess Anne ; for a decided quarrel 
soon arose between her, and her sister, 
and brother-in-law, and proved 
mainly instrumental in wringing from 
AVilliam and Mary the anniud al* 
lowance of 50,00(W., which these re- 
volutionary sovereigns were most 
unwilling to grant to ner. Doubtless 
his proceeding in this case told a^inst 
him ; for WilUam was a mean-mmded 
man, and never forgave a personal 
slight, or what he believed to be 
such, however skilful he miffht be in 
disguising his sentiments Irom the 
world. Accordingly, Earl Marl- 
borough was still regEurded as worthy 
of trust, for William sent him to the 
Low Countries to take the command 
of the English contingent, and to earn 
for himself fresh glory in a fidd 
which was in every respect agreeable 
to him ; and by and b^, in spite of 
his refusal to serve m any army 
which might be opposed to his old 
master, he i)roceed^ to Ireland like- 
wise, wherein, as soon as James had 
retired from it, he put an effectual 
stop to the rebellion. Still the fact 
is beyond question, that he was all 
the while in correspondence with 
James, and the heads of the i)arty 
which looked to a second restoration ; 
and we do think, that all the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and of his 
own position, being taken into ac- 
count, the proceeding, however re- 
pulsive to our more rigid notions 
of right and wrong, is not much to 
be wondered at. 

The truth is, that of all the cor- 
rupted periods in the history of this 
country the age of the Revolution is, 
perhaps, the most corrupt. Few 
public men made so much as a pre- 
♦nn/»*» in thosA i^ftvfl to intccritv of 



aonal influence and the general ag- 
nundisement of their order. Now 
William, heme little disposed to hu- 
mour them in Uiis, beine arbitraiy and 
dogmatical, and altogether disincJined 
to share Ym power with any pcnrtioQ 
of his subjects, soon excited against 
himself so violent a feeling, that the 
very leaders of the party which had 
combined to bring him over were 
the foremost in devinng schemes for 
the destruction of their own hand- 
work. Nor can we blame Marl- 
borough, 'if, being cognisant of all 
this, he should have taken stqia to 
secure himself against the eonse- 
quences of a counter - revolution, 
which, if it came to pass without bis 
concurrence or against his will, must 
have led to the ruin of his fortunes, 

{>robably to the destruction of his 
ife. Iso doubt his &me would have 
stood better at this day, had he 
enacted the part either of Dundee or 
of Argyle; of whom, the former 
never gave in his adhesion to Wil- 
liam at all, and died on the field re- 
sisting him ; while the latter, what* 
ever his real motives mi^t have 
been, was throughout a steady and 
consistent revolutionist Bat the 
political position of Marlborough was 
different from those of either, and, if 
he bent himself to the ^e with some- 
what more of pliabihty than amid 
now be wished, we are bound to make 
all allowances for him, sitnated as he 
was, and we do so willingly. 

It is certain that Marlborough had 
never gone heart and hand into the 
chai^ of dynastv. It is not less true 
that William*s cold and repulsive man- 
ner, his predilection for foreignen, 
and extreme jealousy of the £Bta- 
blished Church, went far to keep this 
feelinff, on Marlborou§^*s part, from 
Bubsidii^. Neither is it the smallest 
imnutation unon his honesty to be- 
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not of his working out. Ne vcrthelese, 
we can find no excuse for the betrayal, 
bj him and his friend Godolphin, of 
the intended expedition agamst the 
French fleet in Brest He was not 
at that time, more than at any pre- 
vious period, committed to the cause 
of his old master. On the contraiy, 
he had just made a strong eflbrt, 
through the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
the new secretary of state, to be re- 
ceived into favour with King Wil- 
liam, and »to be put in command of 
the allied army in the Low Countries. 
And though it be true that the 
tidings were despatched so tardily, 
that the fact of their bavins had any 
effect in saving the Frcncn fleet is 
disputed, that circumstance only goes, 
in our opinion, to inculpate Marl- 
borough the more ; because it was a 
double treason, a selling of both 
jMuties, or rather, a mean endeavour 
to put himself in a favourable light 
with the one, while, against the charge 
of having wrought Uie other harm, 
he could, in the event of a discovery, 
defend himself. In like manner it 
was a base thing either to propose, as 
he did, the dismissal of the Dutch 
guards from William's service, with 
a view to render the new king help- 
less, and then to betray him, or to 
pretend to James that such were his 
motives, while his views went no 
farther than the redress of a national 
wrong. But, grievous as these blots 
may be in the character of so great 
a man, they do not place it in so un- 
fayonrable a point of view as others, 
of which it remains to take notice. 

■\VTiile Marlborough thus played 
fast and loose between the revolu- 
tionary and the Jacobite parties, he 
seemed to throw for great stakes : he 
risked life and property for a cause 
which seemed at least to be national. 
The time drew on when, to predi- 
cate this of him, is all but impos- 
sihle. Mary fell ill. Should she 
die, there would stand, according to 



there was no cordiality, and throw 
the weight or her interests into her 
father's scale; or else, conciliating 
the kin^, de jfacto, secure for herself 
a reversion of the crown as soon as, 
by William's demise, it became dis- 
posable. Marlborough advised her 
to pursue the latter course, and she 
did pursue it. Life was hardly ex- 
tinct in her sister, ere she wrote to 
William, acknowledging him as the 
rightful occupant or the throne, and 
renewing the pledge of fidelity to his 
person and government, which she 
had formerly given. But so little 
satisfied was she with her own con- 
duct, that she wrote immediately 
afterwards to St. Gennains, implor- 
ing her father's pardon, and be- 
seeching him to sanction both what 
she had then done, and what she by 
and by proposed to do. James, how- 
ever, would listen to no compromise; 
and the chances, therefore, are, that 
had Providence not so ordered mat- 
ters ns that his death befell before 
that of AVilliam, the results to Eng- 
land, both then and at the present 
hour, would have been serious. 

Mary died the 28th of December, 
1694. William then reigned alone, 
and Anne was accepted, Iwtli by him 
and by the nation, as the heir-ap- 
parent of the throne. From that 
time forth we hear no more of Marl- 
borough as a plotter for the restora- 
tion of the exiled family. On terms 
of courtesy with the son of his ancient 
patron, he always continued to be ; 
but that he entertained at any time 
serious thoughts of placing James IQ. 
upon the throne of his ancestors, 
there is no evidence ; while, on the 
contrary, he seems to have become 
a Tory revolutionist to the back-bone, 
a steady supporter of Wilham's go- 
vernment, and a not less imcom- 
promising worshipper of the rising 
sun, in the person of William's sis- 
ter-in-law. For to him, by the king's 
desire, the care of educating Anne's 
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been carried by the current of erenis 
into a hx nobler field of action than 
that of dyil broils and PArty bicker- 
ings. The politics of Europe were 
then in a very anomidous state. One 
power, more grasping than the rest, 
apeared to aim at universal dominion, 
and, notwithstanding the jealousy 
with which the continental cabinets 
regarded it, seemed in a fair way of 
realising the proiect. But Sir George 
Murray shall tell the rest : 

*' The northern kingdoms of Eorope/' 
says he, " were engaged at that time in 
wars of their own. These had arisen 
out of a combination formed by the Czar 
Peter, by Augustus, king of Poland, and 
by the King of Denmark, against Charles 
All. of Sweden, as yet only in hit eight- 
eenth year. But that young monarch 
dicut«d peace to the Kmg of Denmark 
at the gates of Copenhagen in the sum- 
mer of 1700, a few weeks only after the 
commencement of hostilities. He next 
defented the Czar at Narva on the SOth 
of November in the same vear, and then 
proceeded to drive the King of Poland 
out of bis kingdom, and place a new 
sovereign on his throne." 

The central and southern states of 
Europe became engaged soon after in 
the war which has generally received 
the appellation of the War of Suc- 
cession :-^ 

" It had its origin in the death of 
Charles II. of Spain, without children to 
inherit his widely extended dominions. 
An expectation of that event had long 
prevailed, and it had naturally given 
occasion to various treaties, having for 
their real or their pretended object the 
maintenance of peace, by such an ad- 
justment of the cooflictinj( claims of the 
competitors for the Spanish crown as 
might satisfy in some measure the reason- 
able pretensions of each, and effect such 
a distribution of the stales composing the 
Spanish monarchy as should afford a 
aufficient guarantee against too great an 
accumulation of power in any one family, 
or the onion or too wide an extent of 
empire in the hands of any single poten- 
tate. 



tndgrandsra ofLookXIV. TheKiag 
of France Ml, or afeetod to feel, aA irst 
some deffrw of heakation wfaatfaar to ac- 
cept ^am Etfge inheiitaooe thne proffered 
to him for bis grandson, or to abide by 
the treatitt into which ha hioMdf had 
previooflly entered for regulating the 
Spanish aucceasion. Hia decision in 
iavour of the former of theae alternatives 
wss, however, soon made ; and he was 
led to it in part probably by personal 
vanity and family pride, and in part by 
the reflection that, in disputes likely to 
depend (or their ultimate deciaion upon 
forca of arau, the unity of will and of 
action which a siagle authority poisessfs 
baa geaeraUy proved an over-matob for 
any combination of different states, how- 
ever extensive. 

" The Duke of Anjou arrived in Spain 
in the beginning of the year 1701, and 
was crowned at Madrid under the name 
of Philip v., not without the seeming 
approbation of the Spaniards in genera), 
whose chief concern it then was to avert 
every arr an gement to effect a dismember- 
ment of their monarchy. The Spanisli 
Netherlands had been early secured for 
the new king by the Elector of Baraiia. 
who was at that time governor-general 
of thoae important noasemons. Sardinia, 
Naples, Sicily, the Milaneae, and the 
other minor parts of the monarchy situa- 
ted in Italy, acauieaced in the order of 
things, and the aistant colonies of Spain 
followed likewise the destination given 
to the mother-country by the wfll of die 
deceased monarch. Philip V. waa soon 
acknowledged in point of ootwiid for- 
mality by the powen of Europe in general, 
but not by the Emperor of Germany. 
That prince considered hia interest to be 
too much injured, and bis pride was too 
deeply wounded, to admit of his harbour- 
ing any other than hostile thoughts, or 
his acquiescing, even in appearance, in 
any arrangement which ahould suddenly 
transfer to a rival family the whole or the 
greater part even of those extensive do- 
minions which had formed the proad in- 
heritance of the elder branch of bis own 
house. The first step taken by the em- 
peror towards actual war was to lay 
claim to the duchy of Milan as a p«t of 
the empire \ and hie supported his dnasn 
by ordering troops to move into Iinly, 
under the command of Prince Eugene of 



oomnaiid^d the French troops. The 
Duke of Mtotaa was induced, mlto, to al- 
low that city to be occupied by a French 
garrifOD. These measures led to the 
commeDcemeot of hostilities in Italy in 
the summer of 1701, during winch Pnnce 
Euffeoe obliged 1^ opponents to fall 
back from the Adi^e into a country be* 
hind the ri?er Ogbo. But, though the 
contest had thus begun in Italy, negotia- 
tions were still carried on at the Hague 
between France, England, and Holland, 
for the ostensible object of arerting a ge- 
neral war; but the grasping ambition 
and the arrogant tone of the French mo- 
narch on the one side, and the just ap- 
prehensions of his increasing power 
which were entertained, left little room 
to anticipate that these diplomatic dis- 
cussions would avail in reality for any 
other purpose than that of enabling each 
party to seek for additional support, and 
to make additional preparations for the 
impending contest. In the month of 
March 170?, an event occurred which, 
had it happened sooner, might, perhaps, 
have abated the zeal and disturbed the 
unanimity of the powers that were ad- 
▼erM to the policy of France,— that 
erent was the death of William, king of 
England, and sUdtbolder of HoUaod ; 
but the plans of that able prince bad 
been brought to such a degree of ma- 
turity before his demise, and were so 
promptly and so decidedly adopted by 
his successor on the English throne, that 
the death of the king produced no altera- 
tion in the general tendency of public 
affairs throughout the central and south- 
em parts of Europe. The aUianees al- 
ready formed with the emperor and the 
stntes-general of Holland were confirmed, 
and war against France was declared on 
the part of the three powers on the 4th 
of May, 170S. Immediately on her ac- 
cession to the throne. Queen Anne had 
named her husband. Prince George of 
Denmark, generalissimo of her land 
forces, and lord high- admiral, and had 
conferred upon the Earl of Marlborough 
the appointment of captain-general, both 
at home and abroad, and, soon after- 
wards, that also of master-general of the 
ordnance. Lord Marlborough was also 
charged with a mission, as ambassador 
extraordinary, for the purpose of com- 
pleting at the Hague those arrange- 
ments which the eyident approach of 
vear rendered it neceasarv no longer to 



ten may g^re oocasion, perhaps not im. 
properly, for the ronark, that throughout 
the whole of bis correspondence it will 
be found that the task of keeping the 
several parties to the alliance against 
France ffrm to the common cause was one 
of the most arduous of the duties he had 
to perform. The ability, the temper, and 
the knowledge of the characters of men 
which heetinced in the discharge of that 
duty, form also one, and not the least 
important one, amongst the many qualifi- 
cations which so eminently fitted him 
for the station he was called upon to fill. 
" The earliest act of hostilities in that 
part of the general theatre of the war 
which comes first under notice in the Marl- 
borough Despatches was the attack made 
by the allies on the small town of Kaisers- 
werth, a place on the right bank of the 
Rhine, belonging to the Elector of Co- 
logne, but into which a garrison of French 
troops bad been thrown in consequence 
of tnat elector being, like his brother 
the Elector of Bavaria, entirely de- 
voted to French interests. The place 
surrendered on the 15th of May, but 
the main French army, which was 
destined to act against the united forces 
of England and Holland was placed bj 
Louis XIV. under the orders of his 
grandson the Duke of Burgundy, assisted 
By the counsels of Marshal Boufflers. 
11) at army moved forward in the month 
of May into the duchy of Cleves, and it 
soon became engaged with the allied 
forces assembled on the Dutch frontiers, 
but in affairs which did not lead to im- 
portant consequences. The militair ca- 
reer of Lord Marlborough in the War of 
Succession may be considered as com- 
mencing only at the time of his arrival 
at Nimeguen to assume the command of 
the army. From that period the opera- 
tions of'^the war will in general be suffi- 
ciently shewn by his letters and des- 
patches ; but additional observations will 
be occasionally introduced when it may 
appear that such brief notices maj be 
useful in bringing under the reader's no- 
tice, wiUiout reference to other works, a 
general outline of the contemporaneous 
occurrences of the war." 

"We cannot undertake to follow the 

rt general, step by step, through 
long series of triumphs which 
distinguished his career m the War 

tvP fin/t/wMMii/>n Tmmonao rliTTlCllltieS 



came them all only proves that 
his temper was singularly under 
his own control, and the resources 
of his genius inexhaustible. For 
man^ a brilliant opportunity of 
striking a blow was lost, and many a 
well- arranged plan so completely 
broken up, that to go through with 
it, even in part, was impossible. 
Marlborough did not fail to remon- 
strate against this state of things; 
and, after much delay and the en- 
durance of innumerable inconveni- 
endes, he prevailed to have it altered. 
But tJie necessity for making such 
remonstrances very soon arose, as 
the following letter, dated within a 
few days of his entrance on the oom- 
mand, will shew : — 

«* To M. He Beihmar. 

" A. Nlm^guM, 6 J¥i(kt, \7<H. 

'*MoDtieor, — M. 1« Lieatentnt-gi^- 
a6nl Somerfeldt Tient dVriver, et n'a 
axti^mwDent torprit et mdoM mortifii en 
m'apprenant qu*il ns pouvait agir a?ec 
ses troupes tant rds orares, oe qui est ds 
telle coni^iieiice, que, n je {xwriis me 
dispenser a'ici, je lenue parti dee cette 
suit poor la Haje, afin de vous prier de les 
d6pecher sens le moindre retardement, 
Votts saves, monsieur, oombiea cela in* 
porte i la oause commune ou nous sommes 
tooB engages et a laqueUe je aais que 
/Toue 6tes en partioulier si bieo iotea- 
tionne. C'est pourquoi j'ose toqs con- 
jurer, mooeieur, de ne perdre pas an 
moment de temps a nous renrojer le 
courrier arec lee ordres B^ceasaires pour 
la marche de roe troupes ; oela est d*au- 
tant plus pressant que nous faisons ^tat de 
marcner arec Tarroe^ dimancbe procbaia. 



** Tr^ sioceremeflt« 

" Monsieur/' &c 

If Marlborongh had serious diffi- 
eulties to contend against abroad, it 
home the tide ran strong in his 
favour. There was a romantic friend- 
ship between the countess and the 
queen ; andjthe eztraordinaiy talents 
of the former enabled her to exercise 
for awhile unbounded influence over 
the latter. She not only nroenred 
for her husband the office of eaptain- 
seneral of the foroea, but she obtakwd 
foft him unlimited eontial over the 
finanoea of the eountry, byjplaciiig 
in the post of treasarer 8ydhiigf 
Goddphm, a near oonnexioQ by nfer- 
ria^ of the general, and the aiOBt 
intunate and confidentkl ofhisfineodi. 
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AN INQUIIIY INTO THE STATE OF GIRLS FASHIONABLE SCHOOLS. 



Bbjpobb we throw oat any hints on 
the nihject of the present inqniry, 
we must reqnest our readers to bear 
in mind, that we assome as facts the 
extension of womanly duties, and the 
neceawty of more active exertion 
than has hitherto been required iVom 
the sex. It would take too much 
time and space for us to state the 
caiues from which we have drawn 
such inferences ; but we need only 
point to our machinery and our dis- 
tant colonies, to the eager rush made 
in every profession and calling of 
li^ to be assured that the leisure of 
^^ merry Englonde" is fast crowing 
into " all work, and no play. Wo- 
men will share in the sodal revolu- 
tion : indeed, by every token we 
mav know that, for the future, the 
bulk of Eogiiah women, married and 
single, must b^r their part in the 
wrk of lab. With those, thtrefore, 
whose views of womanhood do not 
jange beyond the vista of society, we 
iMve nothing in oomnon; but of 
those who bdicfve that woman is ca- 
psble of being mctte than a toy or 
a skve we would adc, " Have the 
metM of improvement kept pace 
with the growing demands on the 
powers of women ?" " Is th«r edu- 
cation suited to their extended re- 
sponsibilities ?** Sardy, the means 
as yet provided are ill suited to at- 
twn the end; for, if women are 
henceforth to be members of a -com- 
monwealth, ffiris should be trained 
to a sense ofhigh moral responsibi- 
hty and self-dependence. Now 
what is the broad mark on the or- 
oinary means of providing instruc- 
tion— to wit, schooCs? Kne hidy- 
jm. Mistress, teacher, pupil, house- 
^d, all bear the same immess. 
One might be tempted to bcdieve, 
that the end most schoolmistresses 
pitipoae to themselves in teaching is 
to get themselves handsome houses. 



life, the strain to keep up appear- 
ances which pervades the whole 
establidmient makes one sick at 
heart. The ancients regarded the 
teaching of the young as a trust too 
sacred to be undertaken for hire; 
imd not till Greece became degene- 
rate did the public instructors ac- 
cept payment for their services. Our 
modem sytUm is in the of^xisite ex- 
treme. We do not wish that ho- 
nourable exerticm should be denied 
its reward ; but a system that is car- 
ried on by the heads in a mercenary 
sjnrit must implant in the pupils* 
minds a false valuation of the world*s 
ffoods. Within the walls of their 
house of discipline girls learn to 
grasp after show and pomp ; and, as 
women can rarely aeqmre these for 
themselves, they are taught to look 
at miniage as the means of making 
their fortune. Thus their education 
is bat ft tniniBg for ssnewhat in 
proqiect; they axe taught to live 
upon expeetaaey; thev are to fit 
tiiemselves to catch at the straw, and 
wait upon the wheel of fortune. 
This may acoount in some degree 
for much of the instabflity, and for 
the great increase of dMp&^ as a mo- 
tive in modem women. They are 
brought up in a sort of panopticon ; 
every thing they can do must be 
pinned to their shoulders, that the 
world may be advertised of their 
meritf . Modem teachers are so im- 
patient, and have such a small moo 
aUotted to them in which to do their 
work, that they set about it like the 
child who constantly dug up his 
seeds to see if ihey were growing 
out; therefore, mooem women are, 
in character, ma« shriveUed flowers, 

ring to the sun befoire a leaf has 
up to fold round them. The wo- 
men 01 earlier days were left more to , 
nature; true, they also wei:e generally^ 
brought up to be married ; out they 
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duded hilnti of the aeyenteoiUi 
centoiy ; and. Amongst its social re- 
volutions, it wiU bring women more 
into the world, thns making it more 
tiian eyer ncccsaarY in those who 
haye the charge of tne young to giye 
them prme^fUi m tikenuiehes^ rawer 
than motivts m drcumtttmcts. We 
shall have no more Mrs. Hutchin- 
sons writing historj only to conpok 
her ffrief and instruct her son, leav- 
ing the MS. in a family library f<Nr a 
century and a half. She was con- 
tented to use her ^ ; but if she had 
lived in this day, instead of endirin- 
ing her husband's memory alone in 
her pages, she would have paid his 
npbly contracted debts with nor pen. 
Had she flourished now, she mi^ht 
have grown into a more spreadmg 
tree ; but her temptations, ner dan- 
gers, would have been greater, for 
she would have drawn the eye of 
the public on herKlf. Amidst the 
distracting influences from without, 
which -must operate more and more 
on the future generations of woman, 
it behoves the guides of their youth 
to train them in proportion to habits 
of concentration, and to principles of 
self-dependence, that they may have 
some stead&st purposes in themselves 
idierewith to resist the flux of mere 
contingencies ; the incitements which, 
dragging every secret operation of 
heart and mind to the surface, de- 
strojr all womanly delicacy, and the 
dignity which appeals to conscience 
rather than to public opinion. Every 
one practically acquainted with the 
workings of girls* schools must admit 
that they are calculated to foster a 
spu4t of distraction and self-oonscious- 
nesB. It may be said, that those who 
disapprove of the system need not 
commit their daughters to it. This is 
assuredly true ; and it is to be doubted 
whether parents who really reflect 
seriously on their own responsibili^, 
and on the duties of their daufffaters 
as beings who have work to do Ibr 



uninitiated would be dow to credit ' 
Much that goes on is never t<dd, for 
very shame, — girls either fearii^ to 
eontos that they have been oonftde- 
derates, or riirinking from behig 
supposed to have shared in the eom- 
mon parlance. Many schoohnis- 
tresses make a rule of reading e?ciT 
letter written and received : by sodi 
a plan the girls are left at their mer- 
cy. There may be much just cause 
for pursuing it, but those who fol- 
low it should be worthy of the oon- 
fidenoe they extort, and above all 
suspicion. It leads to coUusion be- 
tween the pupils and the servants,— 
a result fraugnt with misduef ; it in- 
duces cunning and stratagem, in or- 
der to evade the rule ; in many cases, 
it weakens the tie between the mk 
and their h<Hne. True, the holySayt 
break the restraint; children mn 
confide to their mothers the griA 
and hardships of the " half-year." 
But, doubtless, sensible parents would 
be slow in acting upon this testi- 
mony, for the wisest of us are bad 
judges in our own cases. Will not, 
then, the witness of children agamst 
teachers and companions be revived 
with caution, as liable to the bias of 
passion, and selfishness, and the co- 
lourings of imagination? Yet, if 
not from them, whence can the truth 
be drawn ? Say that the evil com- 

E id of be so well adduced and 
nt as not to admit of its being 
^ y passed over, let the parent re- 
monstrate, what will be tne conse- 
quence tb the girl? She will be 
fnarked ; the butt of every unkind 

r!ch ; all eyes attracted to her by 
invidious exemption from a com- 
mon grievance ; the mistress will re** 
card her with distrust for ever after; 
her very companions will jeer and 
avoid her, as one who, having told 
tales of the mistress, may ^^peadi" 
of them at anjr movocatioD. No- 
where does privilege bring down 
sndi certain odhim on its snbjeel aa 
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the pAnent, beforejplaciag his dsugb* 
ter a^ ■choolfYrasdeliberatdjaMimd 
by the mistieM, that no doctor hed 
been inside her house for many half- 
jemn, **■ it was in such a healthy n* 
toation.** The father drew the eon- 
ehinon she desired, and jdaoed his 
delicate child under her care. It was 
afterwards discovered, that at the 
very time one girl lay seriously ill, 
and another was just recovered firom 
a severe attack of sickness. Yet the 
lady had spoken half the truth, for 
no doctor had been sent for in either 
case; and, in order to preserve the 
character of her establishment for 
good health, she never allowed h&: 
pupils to have medical advice, unless 
under fear of the parents* inter- 
ference. From the difficul^ of con- 
vincing women at the heads of 
schools that their pupils are ever ill, 
one would think that a hard heart 
and a deaf ear were among the qua^ 
lificatioDS of the superiors. Thus 
far we may excuse their sce p ticism 
and callousness. Illness is often 
shammed, in order to shirk lessons ; 
but it is better to be deceived ten 
times than to let one suffer from neg- 
lect. There are innumerable in- 
stances of girls having returned 
lioxne with broken health, or the 
seeds of disease sown which must 
l>ring them to an untimely grave, 
tlirough the blindness and want of 
c&re in those who promised to watch 
over them with mothers* eyes. When 
tlie malady is even acknowledged, 
the patient sent to bed, and the doc- 
tor called in, the nursing is often so 
insufficient, that not omy is the suf- 
fering aggravated tenfold, but the 
very illness hangs on pertinadonsly 
aouble the time it would do if there 
^a» an efficient nurse at hand. A girl 
™* a severe bilious fever at school ; 
™e had three room-mates, (me of 



flmed her she would be quite well, if 
she would only oet up. She had no 
one to watch by her, nor any light by 
night Three ]»anos were withm 
earshot, and the migle of keys went 
on incessantly. EsoDept in cases of 
iniectioii, it is rare for a sick pupil to 
have a private room; if the case is 
dangerous, a nurse is hired. Illness 
is bad enough at the best ; but, un- 
pitied, unt^ded, alone, who can tell 
the forlomness of an invalided school- 
girl f It must of necessity be diffi- 
cult to provide adequately for sick- 
ness in a house full of yonnff people, 
where every hand and head has its 
assigned duty for each hour of the 
day. But is not the care of the 
young a work of difficulty, turn it 
which wajr one will P If those who 
engaged m it rightly we^hed the 
burthen of their responsibibty in the 
outset, they would see to providing 
the belt means in their power to meet 
the emeigeney of jicKness, which, 
where the pupils are young, delicate 
girls, should be expected as a cer- 
Minty, and not as a mere casualty. 
There should be a sick-ward in every 
school, so detached as to be out of 
the noise and bustle. No establish- 
ment for the^oung is complete with- 
out an expenenced nurse on its stafi^ 
It is impossible that the mistress or 
teachers can have the time to attend 
to the sick: even had they it, we 
doubt whether those who have spent 
their lives over desks and pianos 
would possess the due qualifications 
of a nurse. The regulation of a 
sick-room is an art not picked up bj 
chauce, nor learnt in a day; and it 
is a cruel thing to leave any one in 
illness, much more a child, to the 
care of a hired stranger, and, wors6 
still, to the chance offices of busy 
household servants, or even to the 
charities (seldom lacking) of corn- 
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at the general meals to canre. Hue 
ia not wise; it provokes curious 
questkms. What n senred for the 
pupils, who pay so highlj^, should be 
good enough for the mistress. At 
scmie places, the heads join their pu- 
pils at meals, but have their own 
private dishes. This practice is so 
unladylike, to say the least of it, that 
it is only to be pointed out to be 
condemned at once. Now it is acknow- 
ledged, that the hardest raiders at 
the universities are the greatest 
eaters; apd this rule holds gc^ with 
girls, they require good nourish- 
ment. There is generally too great 
a disproportion between the meat 
and the vegetable and farinaceous 
food nrovid^. It is a well-known 
£ict, that most girls, in their first ini- 
tiation into s(£ool, get ill, from a 
diet so different to what thejr have 
been accustomed to; but this evil may 
be remedied, and at but small ex- 
pense or trouble. And here we must 
again enter a protest against the 
practice of a too strict economy in 
an establishment of young people. 
Where a liberal salary is paid, it is 
dishonest ; where the terms are low, 
it were more humane to cut short 
any esqienses merely incurred on Uie 
score of appearance, than to shorten 
the weekly bills. Even where there 
is liberality in the housekeeping, the 
end is often defeated, by that squeam- 
ishness about eating which has led 
many a girl to niin her health, ra- 
ther than have the imputation of a 
large appetite. Every one has heard 
of Crabbers dainty miss, who 

" Cut her meat in flustrums fine, 
And stared to see the creatures dine." 

This is a folly; but it is with the 
foibles as well as the faults that the 
teachers of the vounsr have to do. 



the law into their own hands, and 
hrozkr all stinger dames and tutors; 
but parents of dauj^hters have like- 
wise the power of guarding their 
diildren from a misduevous system. 

Much more might be said on the 
chapter of hodth and the dsiigcr in- 
curred by a sudden rush into the 
r^;imen of schools after the watchful 
nurture of home. It b impossible 
to lay too much stress on the sub- 
ject, and we would counsel parents 
to prosecute the investigation for 
themselves, for nothing is a trifle 
which may leave its trace on ailer 
years. Health is too often cruelly 
sacriflced, either through culpable 
n^lect or ignorance, or for the sake 
of gaining a few more wares £ar 
the marriage-market. 

We come now to that part of the 
matter which relates to the over- 
loorkv^ of growing girls in the ac- 
quisition of tawdry acoomi^KhmentB ; 
and the fact must be known through 
ibe lengUi and breadth of the la^ 
since in every house droo|»ing girlsare 
to be seen, spiritless victims of exmd 
(the effect of a reaction after the 
killing excitement of school), with 
languid faces, and often mimhapen 
forms. And all for what ? Not for 
knowledge, not for an intellectuai 
growth, which is to make up for the 
stunting of bodily power, for, 'with 
few exceptions, the modes of teaching 
which prevail in reference to wtunen 
are fitted to act upon the sur&ce 
alone, to accom|jlish the one end of 
attracting attention. If health were 
sacrificed in order to attain self- 
kiK>wledge, and sources of interest 
which would lift the possessor above 
the chances of events, and make to 
her a world within Uie world, her 
own, beyond the touch of accMen t , 
the mice would be paid for an eqni- 
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looked in the preeent system of 
female instruction. 

Our limits are too small to admit 
of our giving more than a glance at 
this fruitful theme. Women learn 
nothing thoroughly ; in their educa- 
tion the reason of (kings is altogether 
left out, they are taught hy rote in- 
stead of rule. Their memories are 
auickened, their imaginations excited, 
beir passions stimulated ; but their 
understandings are left to slumber. 
What more common speech from 
female lips than this, *^ I know what 
I mean myself, but I cannot explain 
it to you ? So that the woman who 
can clearly convey her reasons, or 
patiently follow those of another, is 
looked upon as an exception to her 
sex. But this is an error. Women 
are capable of being taught the 
three parts of a sentence in common 
with men ; and men who have been 
only partially taught take one-sided 
views and state their notions after 
the fashion of all unlearned folks. 
But we will admit, for amimenfs 
sake (still insisting that untu the ex- 
periment of sound female instruction 
be tried the assumed inferiority can- 
not be proved), that a woman's na- 
tural defect lies in her logical faculty 
— her thinking power; for What is 
education but to supply deficiency 
and counteract bad tenancies F and 
how does the ordinary system answer 
these purposes ? Who, for instance, 
was ever told at a parsing class the 
derivations of the parts of speech? 
No. For is a conjunction ; but the 
coi^unction is only a hard name 
which must be remembered. So in 
music the pupil learns that certain 
dots with tails are called ahc. To 
help her memory, she is told that 
the four spaces will spell face^ 
that such a movement is in ^the 
major*' or ^ the minor,*' as it may 
be; but what do most lady musi- 
cians know of any of the laws of 
harmony, whereby seven sounds may 
be Mrroueht into liquid maze or so- 



See too how a woman reads a 
\HMk— straight on, as if, as Hartley 
Coleridge says, the chief end of la- 
dies' reading was to turn over so 
many pages in a given time. This 
error does not attach onl^ to the 
butterflies of literature sipping from 
every cup; but women intent on 
self-unprovementmake sad mistakes, 
and waste much time in this respect, 
from ignorance of a more analjmcal 
method. Thus they will read But- 
ler's Sermons through without paus- 
ing to ^;ather up the arguments or 
master the distinctions. They have 
a general impression of the contents 
at the end — they say of one that it 
is sublime, of another that they don't 
^uite agree to it ; but, ask their ob- 
jections, and gjood luck to those who 
hear them intelligibly expressed. 
Then comes a better-taught man, and 
perhaps points out a better method. 
The results of such advice are soon 
perceptible ; less is read, more is un- 
derstood, more principles are deduced, 
and fewer notions, the woman will 
henceforth discourse miore patiently, 
and be a more intelligent and less 
fretful listener, for she will gradually 
use words in their right meanings, 
thus securing herself from miscon- 
struction and apprehending the drift 
of others. The foUowins is one of 
the first hints given in the Aids to 
Reflection: — 

"In a language like ours, so many 
words of which are derived from other 
languages, there are few modes of in- 
struction more useful or amusing than 
that of accustomiog young people to seek 
for the etymology, or primary meanings, 
of the words they use. There are cases 
in which more knowledge of more value 
may be conveyed by the history of a 
word than by the history of a cam- 
paign." 

Again,— 

"The more conseiouaaeas in our 
thoughts and wurdt, and the less in our 
imputsea and general action, the bettar 
and more healthful the state both of mind 
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ttet the opfnkm here adwieed by 
details, but we matt unwillingly re- 
linquish such aninyest^ation and be 
content to urae on trery one to push 
it for himself It is one of import- 
ance to man, for of women are learnt 
those earliest lessons, which last the 
loneest, often determining the bias 
of tne f\iture character. Th^ are 
the yoke- fellows of fathers, brothers, 
husbands. It is to thdr sympathy 
the thoughts and difficulties of the 
day are confided. Would it not be 
well ' for both parties if wives and 
mothers, kept l^ the very bounda- 
ries of their sex from mingling with 
the stained current of the world, 
could return the tide of men's in- 
terests clear and fresh by the filtering 
power there is in a single eye and a 
simple faith ; but, in order to this, 
women must be taught to discern — 
to diride rightly, and riffhtly to 
judge. Alas, we see and hear the 
reverse in many homes! A man 
marries an accomplished girl, he 
thinks he has secured some of the 
graces of domestic Kfe, somewhat that 
will waver in changeful relief over 
care and joy, but year by year she 
lets one hue after another fade, and 
sinks gradually into the dull com- 
monplaces of housekeeping and 
nurwry matters. All power of sym- 
pathy with her hu8band*s mind 
waning, her love becomes more an 
instinct from lack of intellectual per- 
ceptions than devotion, which im- 
plies conscious acts of mind and 
neart as well as natural impulse. 
Why does this disappointment dtulv 

father over a mans hearth? Ue 
as mistaken a reflection for reality; 
that grace was a borrowed light. Ilis 
wife's accomplishments were the re- 
sult of cramming, and when her po- 
sition was changed they vanished as 
naturally as her maiden name. We 
have spoken of mere acc<rmpU8hment9, 
The single woman rarely n^lects to 
keep these trimmed while she has a 
hone of ehanfrincr her estate : bnt thA 



knowledge of aehool, serve her •• 
means to the true ends of edncatkxL 
But this is assuming a strong intel- 
lectual bias and a steadiness of pur- 
pose which will suffice to battk wiOi 
that contrary tide, which in almost 
every home, more or less, sets against 
a woman's systematically coltivating 
her mind. JBut this bias is the ex- 
oeption, for there is mndi in the 
earliest feminine training caknlated 
to overcome it. The teaching of 
women should be conducted on a 

{)lan to %pin them to a love of intd- 
ectual exertion ; their interests riiould 
be kept constantly alive, and their 
reasons exercised, by encouraging a 
spirit of inquiry and patient investi- 
gation. Let an^ one study the cate- 
chism, dictionariea, extracts, &&, in 
use at girls* schools and ask them- 
selves whether their natural love of 
learning is keen enough to swallow 
them,--add, too, that there is scaredy 
the slightest relaxation afforded, that 
the imnd is kept on a constant 
stretch, and, if there be inqnisitive- 
ness, baffled in every question be- 
yond the merest routine. We have 
heard of a schoolmaster who thus 
explained a passase, *^ Brasen gates, 
probably so called because tbcy 
were niade of brass.** To our shame 
be it spoken, yet many an intdligent 
question at class is stmed by a ^epiy 
of the same nature. A syst^ whicn 
only crams the memoiy with fiicts 
and fills the head with notions, ex- 
citing the physical frame and foilii^ 
the reasoning powers, will produce 
disgust even in healthy minds, and 
oftentimes a painfhl reaction. What 
becomes of those who have only 
worked inmtA Minerva f 

In immediate connexion witb the 
system of teaching stands the das of 
teachers — ^we mean the subordinate 
governesses, on whom the ta^ of 
tuition chiefly falls. These are 
usually novioes themselves under- 
going a state of probation ftir more 
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eabalfl and intrigttes wMch «ehool- 
girlfl love to weaye — ^the tale-bearers 
and firebrands of the commnnity. 
The ynlgaiity, impertinenoe, and 
ill-breeding, together with the pre- 
tensions of some of these teachers, 
are inconceiyable ; and yet their lot 
IB so miserable that it is difficult to 
decide whether they are most descry- 
ing of compassion or blame. The 
invariable conseqnenoes of persecu- 
tion and contumely are tyranny and 
meanness towards others, and these 
poor drudges are so trampled upon, 
that their influence when in power 
cannot be otherwise than pernicious. 
From them it is generally that the 
pupils derive their strongest im- 
pulses towards extravagance in dress 
and personal vanity. The teacher is 
herself probably in a false position ; 
she is required to keep up an appear- 
ance for the credit of the estabh'sh- 
ment which may be quite inconsist- 
ent with her rank in life or former 
habits. Like every one striving to 
rise, she would assuredly ^rasp at 
every adventitions aid, and it is but 
likely that she would instil the 
same false esthnate of mere personal 
advantages into her companions. 
Tet more: there is often a tainted 
atmosphere in those under -rate 
boardmff-schools, and if the teacher 
is herself corrupted she will probably 
^read the moral infection amonest 
the young creatures with whom she 
is thrown into habits of £imiliarity, 
which will perhaps cleave to them 
through life. The evil that can be 
inflicted on girls by an older woman 
of gross mind cannot be measured. 
There is an initiation which, sooner 
or later, awaits every one in this 
world of sin ; but it should be ^- 
dnal, it should be tenderly unveiled. 
Every heart that has not been de- 
praved f^om the cradle recoils from 
the first touch of evil, eyen as fh)m 



Kor 18 this oontaiiajnating inflnence 
confined to the teachers — one evilly 
disposed girl can pollute all tiiese of 
her companions who have not the 
stability m themselves to take their 
own position. We have ourselves 
heard in one instance of a succession 
of little girls whose minds were abso- 
lutely ^isoned by one elder pupil 
tm tne plapie*snot became so mani- 
fest, that the mistress, a highly con- 
scientious woman, took the elder girl 
into her own room that the bane 
might be spread no farther. To this 
danger every mother exposes her 
child when she places her at school, 
for it is not in the power of the most 
vigilant superintendant to guard 
against it. Many plans have been 
tried. In some schools absolute si- 
lence is imposed on the girls beyond 
necessary communications ; but how 
many vouthfUl spirits must be crushed 
for life under such a Trappist man- 
date obeyed for years I Some mistresses 
employ their maids as spies, or the 
girls are set to watch each other. 
If any thing this system of prevention 
is worse than the first. It is difficult, 
however, to meet it. What must 
religious women, conscious of their 
own high responsibility, feel, when 
they reflect for one moment on all 
the mass of evil fermenting and 
spreading under their rooft the very 
moment thdr backs are turned P 
One remedy suggests itself. A better 
class of teachers would insure good 
order whilst they were present : but 
this is only attacking a symptom. No 
real change for the better can be 
wrought in girls' schools, till a higher 
tone of moral feeling is introduced 
among the mrls themselves. To the 
honour of humanity be it said, it is 
seldom, even in these narrow com- 
munities, that there are not a few 
who are Kke leaven to the lump. 
The presence of one high-mindedj^ 
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and nfiqgimd, an Imded 
without a powibilitj <tf ^ettng one 
moment's priraey. Tbor time fior 
drcJHiig aod imdrcaBiiff is limited* 
At ni^ the maid takes away die 
candle whea the given half-hour has 
expired; inmost schools the mlefior- 
bios gills to ffo to their rooms dnring 
the cby witnoot leave; their yeiy 
wardrobes are often taken from them, 
and committfd to the care of the 
servants or teachers No one can 
say, but those who n>eak from ex- 
perience, what an ordeal every sen- 
sitive girl passes through when first 
she goes to school, before custom has 
bruwed away that bkxMn of delica^ 
which she brings with her firom ho: 
home. It is enough to dismay any 
one used to the companionship of 
sisters, and the arrangements wnich 
mothers will make for their daugh- 
ters, to look at Uie bare walls, the 
curtainless beds, the scanty furniture 
of their future dormitories. The 
meanest garret, so that it were guarded 
from curious e^res, would be prefer- 
able. Now is it too much to ask, 
that the sleeping - rooms be so ar- 
ranged ([as they so easily might) that 
every girl may have a comer where 
she can dress and undress, and kneel 
at her prayers in secret? Slight 
partitions, or curtains drawn across 
the room, would suffice as screens. 
As to any sneers about squeamishness 
which such a suggestion may lead to, 
we will only reply, that false modesty 
being in utter contradiction to true 
womanly delicacy, the first is usually 
the cloak of those who have worn 
out the garment which Heaven has, 
iu tendeniess, cast upon ever^ shrink- 
ing mortal. Whilrt our pnvate and 
public schools for boys continue what 
they are, every mother must mourn 
in secret over the rough usage which 

trAiiflfonna her little tuvn frnm a 



e Mid oa the «^ikct of 
Makers, and the harm wldeii oflen 
ensnea, when caie is not taken Aat 
no li^t eoodnet be permitted, either 
betimn them and their pnpSa, or, 
as is oflen the case, throng the 
flirtations carried on between the 
teffdUrt (jea< to insore pr opriety) and 
the masters. The evil arisine f 



permitting giiis to visit indisamu- 
nately, and unom the nustreas intio- 
dndng her pnpilsinto herownpartaes, 
o«^t to be touched on, twt onr 
space forbids. Sufike it to say, that 
in those schools where it is amhor^ 
ised the youne ladies learn moie of 
eoquetiy and &shi<m than of sound 
morals m knowledge. 

Rivalry, shame, display, marriage, 
— these are the motive fimes whvh 
make the wheels of aduxd diairipliiie 
go round. The genonl systems of 
rewards and punishments are hat Ihe 
extension oi these primary leven. 
Wherever the prise is not open to 
each, and given to each aooordiD^ to 
her merit, rivalry must ome. &J8 
and men, accustomed to the generous 
emulation of public adiools and col- 
leges, cannot imagine the strife, the 
puty-spirit, the feuds, and the malice 
whidi attach to the system of rewards 
in girls' schools. It opens a door to 
all injustice, and injustioe hrinssin 
bitterness. We know cases wnich 
would have stirred up reb^lions at 
Eton or Rugby; cases where the 
good and conscientious are shoved to 
Uie vrall by the merely clever (and 
cleverness at school, be it ronembered, 
implies chiefly familiarity with rou- 
tine and a retentive memory) ; and 
yet there was no redress, no t^pp^ 
nothing but forced submisnon to 
migk^ not fight; and the results to 
the candidate? — a i^irit of resist- 
ance, contempt for authority, a de- 
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moath** has left behind him words 
which it woald be well to print on 
the walls of every schoolromn in 
letters of gold.* We are not decrying 
prizes^ though it is true the necessi^ 
of moiiYesfiom without implies a state 
of imperfection. Bnt are we not idl 
livinff under a system of rewards and 
pnnjsnments ? Let the weak have 
their encoura^ments ; the yeryivv 
has its enringinff feelers with which 
it climbs the wall ; but when it has 
reached the top, instead of indented 
leaves and creeping tendrils, there 
are strong branches, bearine leaves 
of another shape, blossom, aim berry. 
Let prises still be offered, but let 
them be attainable by every one, 
young and old, dull and bright : let 
them be the reward of a consdenti- 
oas dischaige of duties. Even under 
•och a plan there will be evils enough 
to meet ; for all general rules must 
at times bear over hardly on par- 
ticular instances. Above all, let it 
be impressed on the candidates, that 
it matters not whether the prize be a 
ticket- card, or any thmg of in- 
trinsic value; that it is but an out- 
ward ngn, the tlnng rignifled being 
that afSctionate aiMl just tribute of 
approbation which could turn no 
l^id, if the heart were ri^ht. Re- 
wards given and received m such a 
Binrit could scarcely foster i>ride and 
passion ; and, were the punishments 
in accordance with it, there would 
be less false shame and more real 
humiliation. 

Dispky is the next incentive. 

Girls are systematically -taught to 

plume themselves on outward ad- 

Tantages; to wit, beauty, better dress 

than their fellows, rank, proficiency 

in accomplishments, nay, even on a 

lai^ge weekly allowance. It follows 

thy the forward and the boasting 

wm the day. From them the mis- 

^ov selects her companions when 

«"« goes to parties, or receives com- 

P^y at borne. We know a case in 

wJUch • ^irl. Bufferinir from n. aerious 



tainment at the end of the year, to 
which all her pupils* friends are in- 
vited, together with her own. The 
girls are assembled. Some of the 
party are selected as examiners; 
every one in turn is questioned viva 
voce out of the books she has learned 
during the year ; drawings and work 
are scrutinised, the players play, the 
singers sing, the dancers dance. Are 
the ** senate-house ** and ^* the schools '* 
worse in their degree than this? 
One is a grave business, the ex- 
aminers know their duty, the com- 
pany are kept apart, it is a matter of 
life and death, the parties put upon 
the rack are men. But think of 
timid girls standing up before their 
compeers in a throng of familiar 
faces, all in drawing-room array; 
think of the palpitations, the vanity, 
the elation ; now failure must cow 
the timid, make desperate those who 
know they ought to have succeeded 
better than the successftil, and yet 
failed because they were frightened I 
Is it any wonder that women are 
bold ? is it strange that so many are 
victims to nervous flutters all through 
their lives ? And the end of all this 
diflplay is the ball-room, and that is 
to be the porch to the woman*s future 
home. Home I it is a prostitution of 
the word. It is the shaking of the 
box and the wished-for die^a (rotu- 
eeau and a name. 

*• Take care Miss '' said one 

of these guardians of the young to 
her Hive; ** if you don't dress more 
stylishly, and carry yourself better, 
no gentleman will cast a look on you. 
You will never be married !** 

We must say a few words on 
favourititm, one of the characteristic 
grievances of girls* schools. Women 
who undertake the care of the young 
are not to be blamed if; having hearts, 
they should by a necessary conse- 
quence, feel preferences ; but in them 
partiaUiy is a sin, because the in- 
justice it induces causes their char{;e8 
to sin. The vounir have discerning 
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head of the sehool «cto m a teaeher, 
it is likely that in muk a detgotio 
goyemment her fbelingi and her 
juftioe will be let in array againtt 
eaeh other, more than if ahe kepi 
aloof from the eoUSakwi of the achoQl- 
room. She ought to be a friend and 
a righteoQi judge to every pupil 
under her care. K teaehen and 
pupihi &11 out, they would appeal to 
ner, and her word would have weiffht, 
because she had not been mixed in 
the fray. H«r dispasBionate judg- 
ment will win reggwi even from the 
condemned. She may cherish her 
preferences in secret, because they 
will not bias her pubUc course. For 
though it were unwise, indeed, for the 
pupiu to expect, or the superiors to 
assume impeccability, yet the young 
can, with rare exceptions, preserve 
reverence for those who, in mingling 
with their squabbles, forget their 
own self-respect We know of a 
school in which the head acts this 
wise part of general superintendance, 
providing herself with skilful and 
trustworthy teachers to carry (m the 
subordinate office of giving head- 
knowledge. She is the friend of her 
pu^ when with her, and continues 
so m after-lifis, and« for some years 
now, has been in the habit of under-^ 
taking the charge of those old pupils' 
childmi. The laiger the schools 
also, the less chance of flagrant in« 
justice, and the less room for obvious 
£ivouritism. These two evils re* 
medied, they will include in their 
redress that of many lesser grievances 
flowing from the greater. There 
remains a point on which we must 
touch, though but Ijgbtly, in this 
place. We allude to the great in- 
sufficiency of all dir^edy religious 
instruction in some schools, and the 
hard and repulsive method of im- 
imrtinir it in thosA where mufih nro* 



sarviee; the dryteM, douUy cbcy, of 
Sunday lessons and exereises. Eveiy 
girl groans m weariness of spirit : it H 
mere bondage. Aa a little one eon- 
fiBSsed with eoottderable aoiectfi when 
asked which day she liked boit»— 

"Oh, Monday r 

"AndwhyT 

"^ Beeanie tt is the furthcit off firan 
Sunday]** 

InsomeprofiBSsedlyreUgkyassdiodi 
the girls are lectured and eiamined 
at church befiore any one who likes 
to be present It is sad« indeed, when 
religion cannot be fenced in firom 
vaingloTY and di^lay. We have 
already hinted that in seneral mis 
have neither time nor plaoe for uieir 
devotions in secret ; and we aide evay 
Christian psrent how they can ex- 
pe^ their children to escape the pol- 
lution and angry tempers i£ the 
schoolroom, when unarmed by a 
single prayer ofiered in secret^ or by 
one portion of Scripture laid upon 
their heaita for the day f Will the 
public prayer and readmsp, which can 
scarcely lie otherwise than fiarmal. 
stand instead of self-examinatkm, 
and private amala for that hdo 
which can alone nringtiiem throi^ 
the fire unscathed P Weaak Christ- 
ian schoolmistresses whether pnblis 
instruction, rdigious oontrovervv, and 
mere training of the head, will give 
their pupils strength to withstood 
the assaults of diuly temptations! 
This is not the pUoe for hints to 
supply such a de&ct. It is enoudi 
to Ittve pointed it out ; but we would 
press upon every teadier of girb to 
give them motives fat action wiAh 
Uiemselves, to teach them that life 
is in their own hearts and mind% 
not here^ nor thtn ; that so, when 
their pupils are cast adrift upon tbe 
world at the very age when they 

mnot iMAd imArdiAnAhin. And vrtt mat 
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PICTUBB gossip: IK A LETTSB FROM MICHAEL AKOELO TITMARSH/ 
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AUGU8TO HA ABYi, PnTGBE IK SOMA. 



I AM going to ftilfll the promise, 
m^ dear Augnsto, which I uttered, 
with a faltering yoioe and atreaming 
^es, before I itepped into the jing- 
ung old Conner's vehicle, which was 
to bear me ftom Rome to Florence. 
Can I forget that night— that part- 
hig ? Gannter stood by so affected, 
that for the last quarter of an hour 
he did not swear once ; Flake*s emo« 
tion exhibited itself in audible sobs ; 
JeUyson said naught, but thrust a 
bundle of Torloma's four-baiocchi 
d^rs into the hand of the departing 
fhend; and you yourself were so 
deeply agitat^ by the event, that 
you took four glasses of absinthe to 
string up your nerves for the fittal 
moment. Strange vision of past 
days! — for vision it seems to me 
now. And have I bem in Rome 
really and trulv f Have I seen the 
great works or my Christian name- 
sake of the Buonarotti family, and the 
light arcades of the Vatican ? Have 
I seen the glorious Apollo, and that 
other divine fiddle-player whom Ra- 
phael painted ? Yes— and the Eng- 
lish oandies swaggering on the 
Findan Hill ! Yes— and nave eaten 
woodcocks and drank Ovieto hard 
by the huge, broad-shouldered Pan- 
theon Portico, in the comfortable par- 
lours of the Falcone. Do you re- 
collect that speech I made at Ber- 
tiiii*s in mroposing the health of the 
Pope of Rome on Christmas-day? — 
do you remember it ? / don*t. But 
his holiness, no doubt, heard of the 
oration, ai^ was flattered by the 
ieompliment of the illustrious Eng- 
Uflh traveller. 

' I went to the exhibition of the 
Bqyal Academy lately, and ail 
theee reminiscences rushed back on 
a sudden with affecting volubility; 
not that there was anything in or 
ont of the gallery which put me spe- 
cially in mind of sumptuous and 

•«.«_^ 1 T»^ 1 X •_ ^1- * a. 



and all the friends of that season, — 
Orifice and his sentimental songs; 
Father Giraldo and his poodle, and 
MaoBrick, the trump of bankers. 
Hence the determination to write 
this letter ; but the hand is crabbed, 
and the postage is dear, and instead 
of despatching it by the mail, I shall 
send It to you by means of the 
printer, knowing well that Froier^s 
Magazine is eagerly read at Rome, 
and not ^on account of its morality) 
excluded m the Index Expurgatoriue, 

And it will be doubly asreeable 
to me to write to you regarding the 
&ie arts in England, because I 
know, mv dear Augusto, that you 
have a tnorouffh contempt for my 
opinion — indeea, for that of all per- 
sons, excepting, of course, one whose 
name is alreadv written in this sen- 
tence. Such, however, is not the 
feeling respecting my critical powers 
in this country ; here they know the 
merit of Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
better, and they say, " He paints so 
badly, that, hang itt he must be a 
good judpe ;** in the latter part of 
which opinion, of course, I agree. 

You should have seen the con- 
sternation of the fellows at my ar- 
rival! — of our dear brethren who 
thought I was safe at Rome for the 
season, and that their works, ex- 
hibited in May, would be spjared the 
dreadfU ordeal of my ferodous eye. 
When I entered the club-room in 
St. Martin's Lane, and called for a 
fflass of brandy-and-water like a 
bomb-shell, you should have seen 
tiie terror of some of the artists as- 
sembled! They knew that the fright- 
ftil projectile just launched into their 
dub-room must bwrst in the natural 
course of things. Who would be 
struck down by the explosion ? waa 
the thought of every one. Some of 
the hypocrites welcomed me meanW 
bade, some of the timid trembled, 
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til thai of the opening of the various 
galleries, I maiutaineu with the artists 
every proper affiibility, but still was 
not too familiur. It is the custom 
of their friends before their pictures 
are sent in to the exhibitions, to visit 
the painter*s works at their private 
studios, and there encourage tnem by 
Myingi ^ Bravo, Jones (I don*t mean 
Jones, Rji., for I defy apy man to 
say bravo to Aim, but Jones in 
general) I ** ** Tomkins, this is your 
ffreatest w<»'kl** "Smith, m^ do^, 
they must elect you an assocute for 
this I " — and so forth. These harm- 
less banalities of compliment pass 
between the painters and their fri^ids 
on such occasions. I, myself, have 
uttered many such civil phrases in 
former years under like circum- 
stances. But it is different now. 
Fame has its privations as well as 
its pleasures. The friend may see 
his companions in private, but the 
JuiMSB must not pay visits to his 
clients. I staid away fh)m the 
ateliers of all the artiste (at least, I 
only visited one, kindly telling him 
that he didn't count as an artist at 
all), would only see their lectures in 
the public galleries, and iudge them 
in the fair race with tneir neigh- 
bours. This announcement and con- 
duct of mine filled all the Bemers 
Street and Fitzroy Square district 
with terror. 

As I am writing this after having 
had my fill of their works, so pub- 
licly exhibited in the country, at a 
distance fi-om cataloj^es, my only 
book of reference bemg an orchard 
whereof the trees are now bursting 
into iVill^blossom, — ^it is probable that 
my remarks will be rather eeneral 
than particular, that I shau onlv 
discourse about those pictures which 
I especially remember, or, indeed, 
upon any other point suitable to my 
honour and your delectation. 

I went round the galleries with a 
young friend of mine, who, like 



of course. He could find no room 
in all Xewman Street and Soho big 
enough to hold him and his genius, 
and was turned out of a decent house 
because, for the purposes of art, he 
wished to batter down the partition- 
wall between the two drawing-rooms 
he had. His great cartocm last year 
(whether it was Caractacus bdfore 
Claudius, or a scene from the Vkar 
of WakeJSeld, I won't say) &ikd 
somehow. He was a gooa deal cut 
up by the defeat, and went into the 
country to his relations, from whom 
he returned after a while, with his 
mustechios shaved, clean linen, and 
other siffns of depression. He said 
(with a hollow laugh) he should not 
commence on his great canvass this 
year, and so gave up the oomfdetioQ 
of his composition of ^ Boadicea ad- 
dressing the loeni: auite a novel 
subject, which, with that iDmnuty 
and profound reading whidi dis- 
tinguishes his brethren, be had de- 
termined to take up. 

Well, sir, this youth and I went to 
the exhibiticms together, and I 
watched his behaviour before the 
mctures. At the tragic, swaggering 
theatrical, historical pictures, be 
yawned ; before some of the |;raDd, 
flashy landscapes, he stood without 
the least emotion; but before some 
quiet scenes of humour or pathos, or 
some easy little copy of nature, the 
joaih stood in pleased ccmtem^- 
tion, the nails of his highlows seemed 
to be screwed into tSe floor there, 
and his face dimpled ovor with grins. 

«* These little pictures,** said he, on 
being (questioned, '*are worth a hun- 
dred tames more than the bii^ ones. 
In the latter you see signs of igno- 
rance of every kind, weakness of 
hand, poverty of invention, careless- 
ness of drawing, lan^ntable imbe- 
cility of thought. Theu: heroism is 
borrowed from the theatre, their 
sentiment is so maudlin that it makes 
you sick. I see no symptoms of 
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me in this ncnve exhibition of incom- 
petency, this imbecility that is so nn- 
eonscious of its own failure. If, how- 
ever, the aspiring men don*t succeed, 
the modest ao ; and what they have 
xeally seen or experienoed, our artists 
can depict with successM accuracy 
and deughtful skill. Hence,** says he, 
** I would sooner have So-and-so*s lit- 
tle sketch (* A Donkey on a Common*) 
than What-d'ye-call-'em's enormous 
picture (* Sir Walter Manny and the 
Crusaders discovering Nova Scotia),' 
and prefer yonder unpretending 
sketch, * Shrimp-Catchers, Morning/ 
(how exquisitely the long and level 
sands are touched off! how beauti- 
fully the morning light touches the 
countenances of the fishermen, and 
illumines the rosy features of the 
shrimps!) to yonder pretensions il- 
lustration from Spenser, ^Sir Bo- 
tibol rescues Una from Sir Ugllmore 
in the Cave of the Enchantress Ich- 
thyosaura.* ** 

I am only mentioning another*s 
opinion of these pictures, and would 
not of course, for my own part, wish 
to give pain by provoking compari- 
sons that must be disagreeable to 
some persons. But I comd not help 
agreeing with mv young fHend, and 
saying, ** Well, then, m the name of 
ffoodness, my dear fellow, if you only 
like what is real, and natural, and 
unaffected — ^ifupon such works you 
gaze with delignt, while from more 
pretensions performers you turn 
away with weariness, why the deuce 
must you be in the heroic vein? 
Why don*t you do what you like ? *• 
The voung man turned round on the 
iron-neel of his high-lows, and 
walked downstairs clinking them 
sulkily. 

There are a varietv of classes and 
divisions into which the works of our 
geniuses may be separated. There 
are the heroic pictures, the theatrical- 



to the species of sublime cancature, 
stands scowling on a sphere from 
which the devu is just descending 
bound earthwards. Planets, comet^ 
and other astronomical phenomena, 
roll and blaze round the pair and 
flame in the new blue sky. There 
is something burly and bold in this 
resolute genius which will attack 
only enormous subjects, which will 
deal with nothing but the epic, 
something respectable even in the 
defeats of such characters. I was 
looking the other day at Southamp- 
ton at a stout gentleman in a green 
coat and white hat, who a year or 
two since fully believed that he could 
walk upon the water, and set off in 
the presence of a great concourse of 
people upon his supermarine jour- 
ney. There is no need to tdl jrou 
that the poor fellow got a wettiujg 
and sank amidst the jeers of all his 
beholders. I think somehow they 
should not have laughed at that ho- 
nest dudced gentleman, thev should 
have respected the faith and simpli- 
city which 1^ him unhesitatingly to 
venture upon that watery experi- 
ment ; and so, instead of laughing at 
Haydon, which you and I were just 
about to do, let us check our jocu- 
larity, and give him credit for his 
great earnestness of purpose. I be- 
gin to find the world growing more 
pathetic daily, and kugh less every 
year of my life. Why laugh at idle 
hopes, or vain purposes, or utter 
blundering self-confidence ? Let us 
be gentle with them henceforth, 
who knows whether there may not 
be something of the sort chez nous f 
But I am wandering from Haydon 
and his big picture. Let us nope 
somebody will buy. Who, I cannot 
tell; it will not do for a. chapel; it is 
too big for a house : I have it — ^it 
might answer to hang up over a ca- 
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brace of pictures about Adam and 
Ere, which I would yentnre to place 
in the theatrical-heroic chun. One 
looks at those strange pieces and 
wonders how people can be found to 
admire, and yet they do. Grave old 
people, with chains and seals, look 
dumb-foundered into those vast per- 
spectives, and think the apex oi the 
sublune is reached there. In one of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton's novels there is 
a passage to that effect. I forget 
where, but there is a new edition of 
them coming out in single volumes, 
and am positive you will find the 
sentiment somewhere ; they come up 
to his conceptions of the sublime, 
they answer his ideas of beauty of 
the Beautiful as he writes with a 
large B. He is himself an artist and 
a man of genius. What right have 
we poor devils to question such an 
authority? Do you recollect how 
we used to laugh in the Capitol at 
the Domenichino Sybil which this 
same author praises so enthusiasti- 
cally f a wooden, pink-&c«d, goggle- 
e^ed, ogling creature, we said it was, 
with no more beauty or sentiment 
than a wax doll. But this was our 
conceit, dear Augusto ; on subjects of 
art, perhaps, there is no reasoning 
after all : or who can tell why child- 
ren have a passion for loll^rpops, and 
this man worships beef while t'other 
adores mutton ? To the child lolly- 
pops may be the truthfVil and beau- 
tiful, and why should not some men 
find Martin's pictures as much to 
their taste as Mlton ? 

Another instance of the blessed 
variety of tastes may be mentioned 
here advantageouslv ; while, as you 
have seen. The Ttmes awards the 
palm to Haydon, and Sir Lytton 
exalts Martin as the greatest painter 
of the English school. The Cknamcle, 
quite as well informed, no doubt, says 
tnat Mr. Eddis is the great genius of 



up her fine eyes to heaven, iht be- 
holder may be reasonably moved by 
a decent b<mrgeoi9 compaanon; a 
handsome wmnan parting from her 
ehild is always an object of proper 
sympathy : but as far the gttatatm 
of the picture as a work of art, that 
is another question of tastes again. 
This picture seemed to me to be 
esBentially a prose compositioD,notJa 
poetical one. It teUs ytm no more 
than you can see. It nas no more 
vronder or poetiy about it than a 
police report or a newspaper pua- 
graph, and should be placed, as I 
take it, in the historic-sentimental 
school, which is pretty much followed 
in England — ^nay, as close as possible 
to the namby-pambv quarter. 

Of the latter sort there are some 
illustrious examples ; and as it is the 
fashion for critia to award prizes, I 
would for my part cheerfbUy awaid 
the price of a i^w sihrer tea-spoon 
to Mr. Redgrave, that diampion of 
suffering ftmale innocence, lor his 
" GrovemesB.** That picture is more 
decidedly spotn^ than, perhi^ any 
other of this present season ; and tlie 
subject seems to be a favourite with 
the artist We have had the "* Go- 
verness** one yeBX befbre, or avarb- 
tion of her under the name of The 
Teacher," or OTCtf r«rs5. ThcTcadi- 
er*s younff pupils are at play in the 
garden, she sits sadly in the sdiool- 
room, there she sits, poor dear !-~the 
piano is open beside her, and (oh, 
narrowing thought !) ** Home, sweet 
home!** is open in the music-book. 
She sits and thinks of that dear 
place, with a sheet of htuk-^edged 
note-paper in her hand. They have 
brought her her tea and brnd and 
butter on a tray. She has drank 
the tea, she kat not tatted tke bread 
and batter. There n pathos ftiryotil 
there is art! Tbk is, indeed, a love 
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ia her bedchamber, % portrait of her 
husbaad, M»or Jones, (cherished 
lord of that bridal apartment, with 
its drab-cnrtaiiied bed), hangs on 
the wainseot in the custance, and 
yon see his red coat and mnstachioe 
gleaming there between the ward* 
robe and the washhand-stand. Bot 
where is his lady ? She is on her 
knees by the bedside, her face has 
tnnk into the feather-bed; her hands 
are clasped agonisingly together; a 
most tremendous black-edged letter 
has just arrived by the overland 
maiL It is all up with Jones. Well, 
let na hope she will marry asain, 
and get over her grief for poor J. 

Is not there something naive and 
simple in this downright way of ex* 
citing compaonon? I saw people 
loolmig at this pair of inctures evi< 
dently with yearning hearts. The 
mat genhises who mvented them 
have not, you see, toiled in vain. 
The^ can command the s]^paihies 
of the pubUe, they have ginned Art- 
Union prizes let us hope, as well as 
thoee humble imaginary ones which 
I have just awarded, and yet mv 
heart is not naturally hard, though 
it refbses to be moved by sudi means 
as are here employed. 

If the simple statement of a death 
ia to harrow up the feelings, or to 
claim the tnbutary tear, man 
JDieu! a man ought to howl eveiy 
morning over the newspaper obi- 
tuary. If we are to cry for every 
governess who leaves home, what a 
nmd of pathos The Times advertise- 
ments would afford daily ; we mieht 
we^ down whole columns of close 
type. I have said before I am grow- 
ing more inclined to the pathetie 
daily, but let us in the name of good- 
ness nuke a stand somewhere, or the 
namby-paml^ of the world wUl be- 
come unendurable; and we shall 
melt awa^ in a deluge of blubber. 
Th)B dnvelling, hysterical senti^ 
mentality, it is surely the critic's 
dnty to grin down, to shake any man 



Pas.** It is that old, pretty, rococo, 
fantas t ic, Jenny and Jessamy couple, 
whose loves the painter has been 
chronicling any time these five 
years, and whom he has spied out at 
various wells, porches, &c The lad 
is making love with all his tni^ht, and 
the maiden is in a pretty conmaion — 
her heart flutters, and she only seems 
to smn. She drinks in the warm 
words of die young fellow with a 
pleasant conviction of the invinci- 
bility of her charms. He appeals 
nervously, and tugs at a pink wnich 
is growing up the porch-side. It is 
that pink, somehow, which has saved 
the picture from being decidedly 
namby-pamby. There is something 
new, fresh, and delicate about the 
little incident of the flower. It re- 
deems Jenny, and renders that young 
prig, JessamjTy bearable. The pic- 
ture is very nicely pamted, according 
to the careM artist*s wont The 
neck and hands of the girl are espe- 
cially pret^. The lad^ £Me is effe- 
minate and imbecile, but his velveteen 
breeches are painted with great vigour 
and strength. 

This artist's ]^ure of the " Queen 
and Ophelia**, is in a much higher 
walk of art There may be doubts 
about Ophelia. She is too pretty to 
my taste. Her dress (espeoally the 
black bands round her arms) too 
elaborately conspicuous and coquet- 
tish. The queen is a noble dramatic 
head and attitude. Ophelia seems to 
be looking at us, the audience, and in 
a pretty attitude expressly to capti- 
vate lis. The queen is only think- 
ing about the crazed girl, anid Ham- 
let, and her own gloomy affairs, 
and has quite forgotten her own 
noble beauty and superb presence. 
The colour of the picture struck me 
as quite new, sedate, but bright and 
very agreeable ; the chequered light 
and sluidow is made cleverly to aid 
in forming the composition; it is 
very picturesque and good. It is by 
&r the best of Mr. Stone*s worka, 
andinthehfittline. Good-bv. Jennv 
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second hatband, the excellent Clan* 
dius ? How courteous and kind the 
latter always was towards her ? So 
excellent a family-man ooght to be 
pardoned a few errors in consider* 
ation of his admirable behaviour to 
his wife. He dE»i go a little &r, cer* 
tainly, but then it was to poeNss a 
jewel of a woman. 

More pictures indicating a fine ap- 
inreciation of the tragic sentiment are 
to be found in the Exhibition. 
Among them may be mentioned spe* 
dally Mr. Johnson*s picture of ^' Lord 
Bussell taking the Communion in 
Prison before Execution.** The story 
is finely .told here, the ffroup larse 
and noble. The figure of the kneel- 
ing vrife, who looks at her husband 
meekly engaged in the last sacred 
office, is very ffood indeed ; and the 
little episode of the gaoler, who looks 
out into the yard indifferent, seems 
to me to give evidence of a true dra* 
matic genius. In Handet, how those 
indifferent remarks of Guildenstem 
and Bosenorantz, at the end, bring 
out the main fig^ures and deepen the 
surrounding ^loom of the tragedy ! 

In Mr. Fnth*8 admirable picture 
of the " Good Pastor,** from Gold- 
smith, there is some sentiment of a 
very quiet, refined, Sir -Roger -de 
Coverley-like sort — not too much of 
it— it is indicated rather than ex* 
pressed. ^ Sentiment, sir,** Walker 
of the Original vi9&dLU> say, — '^senti- 
ment, sir, is like garhc in made 
dishes : it should be lelt every where 
and seen nowhere.*' 

Now, I won't say that Mr. Frith's 
sentiment is like garlic, or provoke 
any other savoury comparison re- 
garding it ; but say, in a word, this 
IS one of the pictures I would like to 
have sent abroad to be exhibited 
at a European congress of painters, 
to shew what an English artist can 
do. The young pamter seems to 
me to have had a thorough compre- 



tender good-hnoMKir. It k a eom- 
fort to have such a companion aa 
that in a study to look np jt when 
your eyes are iired with wt>ck, and 
to refresh you wHh its gentle, quiet 
good-fellowship. I can see it now, 
as I shut my own eyes, di^layed 
fiuthfully <m the camera obaraia of 
the brain — the dear old panon with 
his congregation of old and yonag 
clustered round him ; the little ones 
pluckinj^ him by the gown, with 
wondering ^es, half-n^ueiy, half* 
terror; thesmokeiscuraogupfirom 
the cottage-chimneys in a peacefhl, 
Sabbath-sort of way; the three 
village quidnuncs are chattering to* 
gether at the churchyard stOe; 
there*8 a poor girl seated there on a 
stone, who has been crossed in love 
evidaitlv, and looks anxiously to the 
parson for a little doubtfhl consol* 
ation. Hiat's the real sort ofaenti* 
ment — there's no need of a great, 
dumsy, black-ed^ letter to placard 
her misery, as it were, after Mr. 
Redgrave's fiuhion ; the sentiment is 
only the more sincere for being un* 
obtrusive, and the spectator gives hit 
compassion the more readily, benoae 
the unfortunate object makes no 
coarse demands upon his pity. 

The painting or this piotore is ex* 
ceedingiy clever and dexterous. One 
or two of the foremost figures are 
painted with the breadth and pearly 
delicacy of Greuze. The three villaae 

EDliticians, in the back-ground, mi^ 
ave been touched by Teniers, so 
neat, brisk, and sharp is the execution 
of the artist*s fiicile brush. 

Mr. Frost (a new name^ Ithink, in 
the Catalogue) has py&i us a picture 
of " Sabrina,** which is so pretty that 
I heartily hope it has not been par* 
chased for the collection from CVnmtf^ 
which adorns the Buckingham F^Uaee 
summerhouse. It is worthy of a 
better place and price than our wpX 
patrons u>pear to be dinMsed to give 
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dred — eondese^idiiig to bny works 
firom bumble men wbo coald not 
leAue, and PsyinK for tbem below 
their valne! liiinK of angnst powers 
and principalities ordering the works 
of such a great man as £tty to be 
hacked out of the palace wall— that 
was a slap in the face to every artist 
in Englimd ; and, I can agree with 
the conclusion come to by an indig* 
nant poet of PumcKm band^ who says, 
for his part, — 

" I will not toil for queen and crown, 
If princely patrons spurn me down ; 
I will not ask for royal job— > 
Let my Mtecenas be a snob T^ 

This is, however, a delicate, an 
awful subject, over which loyal sub* 
jects like you and I had best mourn 
in silence; but the fate of Etty's 
noble picture of last year made me 
tremble lest Frost should be similarly 
nipped; and I hope more genuine 
patronage for this promising young 
painter. His picture is like a mix* 
tare of very good Hilton and How* 
ard raised to a state of genius. There 
18 sameness in the heads, but great 
grace and beauty — a fine swe^ing 
movement in the composition of the 
beEiutiful fairy figures, undulating 
gracefully through the stream, while 
the lilies lie gracefully overhead. 
There is another submarine picture 
of" Nymphs a^oliog Toung Khrlas,*' 
which contains a great deal of very 
elever imitations of Boucher. 

That youthful Goodall, whose early 
attempts promised so much, is not 
quite realisiuff those promises I think, 
aod is cigokd, like Hylas before 
mentioned, by dangerous beauty. 
His ^Connemara Girls going to 
Market** are a vast deal too clean and 
pretty for such females. They laugh 
and simper in much too genteel a 



Orientaliifb and colours* In the 
iHctures the artist fcmets the bril* 
liancy of colour which is so con* > 
spicuous in his sketches, and ^ Tel* 
messus** looks as grey and heavy as 
Dover in March. 

Mr. Fickersgill (not the Acade* 
mician, by any means) deserves great 
praise for two very noetical pieces ; 
(me from Spenser, I tnink (Sir Boti- 
hol let us say, as before, with some* 
body in some hag^s cave); another 
called the " Four Ages,** which has 
still better grace and sentiment. This 
artist, too, is evidently one of the 
disciples of Hilton; and another, who 
has also, as it seems to me, studied 
with advantage that graceful and 
agreeable English painter, Mr. Hook» 
whose " Song of the Olden Time** is 
hung up in toe Octsffon Closet, and 
makes a sunshiue in tnat exceedmgljr 
shady place. The female figure is 
faulty, but charming (many charmers 
have their Uttle faults, it is said) ; 
the old bard who is nnging the song 
of the olden time a most venerable, 
agreeable, and handsome old min* 
strel. In Alnaschar-Iike moods a 
man fancies himself a noble patron^ 
and munificent rewarder of artists ; 
hi which case I should hke to possess 
myself of the works of these two 
young men, and give them four 

times as large a price as the 

gave for pictures five times as good 
as theirs. 

I suppose Mr. £astlake*s compo* 
sition from Comiu is the oontributum 
in which he has been mulcted, in 
company with his celebrated brother 
artists, for the famous Buckingham 
Palace pavilion. Working for no* 
thing is very well ; but to work for a 
goo^ honest, remunerating price is, 
perhaps, Uie best way, after aU. I 
can*t help thinking that the artistes 
courage has fiiil^ him over his 
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t«nt thadowt, its numth in wbieh 
batter wouldn't meh, and its beeati- 
M brown madder hair. She ii get- 
ting rather tediona, that tweet, ine* 
proaehable crealare, that ia the ftct 
She may be an angel ; but aky-bloe, 
my wicKed seoiea tell me, ia a fbeble 
aort of drink, and men require 
atronger noforiahment. 

Mr. £a8tlake*s pietnre fa a prim, 
mystic, cruciform c<Hnpontion. The 
lady languishes in the middle; an 
angel is consoling her, and embracing 
her with an arm out of Joint ; little 
ityws of cherubs stand on each side 
the aneeUi and the lady, — wonderfbl 
Httle children, with blue or brown 
beady eyes, and sweet little flossy 
curly hair, and no muades or bones, 
as becomes such supernatural beings, 
no doubt I haye seen similar litUe 
darlings in the toy-shops in the 
Lowther Arcade for a shilling, with 
just such pink cheeks and roond 
eyes, their bodies formed out of 
cotton wool, and their extremities 
yeiled in silyer paper. Well; it is 
as well, perhaps, inat Etty's joyial 
njrmphs snould not come into such a 
company. Good Lord! how they 
would astonnh the weak nenres of 
Mr. Easdake's pricieuse young lady ! 

Quite unabashed by the squeam- 
idmess exhibited in the highest 
quarter (as the newspapers caU it), 
Mr. Etty goes on rejoicmg in his old 
fashion. Perhaps he is worse than 
eyer this year, and despises nee dukes 
amores nee ehoraat, because certain 
ereat personages are offended. Per- 
haps, this year, his ladies and Cupids 
are a little hazurdSe; his Venuses 
expand more than eyer in the line of 
Hottentot beaut^r; his drawing and 
colouring are still more audadoua 
than they were ; patdies of red shine 
on the cheeks of his blowsy nymphs; 
his idea of form goes to the yerge of 
monstrosity. If you lo<^ at the 
pictures closely (and, conndering all 
things, it requires some courage to do 
so), the forms disappear; mei and 



hi the left ccmier ofihe Oiett Boaa^ 
iittfai^, without the lightest fear of 
catdim^ eold, in a sort of moonligH 
of whiw the colour ai^pears to me to 
be as ridi and wonderful as Titian'a 
best -^'^Baedraaand Ariadne,** for in- 
atance—and better than Rubeoa's. 
There is a little head of s boy in a 
blue dresa (for once in a way) whidi 
kills eyery picture in the room, out* 
stares idl the red-coated getierala, 
out-blazes Mrs. Thwaites and her 
diunonds Twho has the place of ho- 
nour^ ; ana has that unmistakeable, 
inestmiable, indescribable mark of 
the Gbbat painter about it, which 
makes the soul of a man kindle up as 
he sees it, and owns that there is 
Grcnius. How ddightfbl it is to fed 
that shock, and hoiw few are the 
works of art that can giye it I 

The author of that syUUine book of 
mystic rhymes, the unieyealed bard 
of the Fauaeiet o/Hope^ ia aa greai 
asusnal, yihratingbetween theatand 
and the sublime, until the eye grows 
dazzled in watching him, and can't 
really tell in what region he s. K 
Et^s colour ia wild and myeteriona, 
looking here as if smeared with the 
fin^, and there with the piJette- 
knife, what can be said about Turner F 
Gro up and look at one of his pic- 
tures, and you laugh at. yourself and 
at him, and at tht picture, and that 
wonderfbl amateur who. is inyariabiy 
found to giye a thousand poun^ for 
it, or more — some sum vnld, prodi- 
gious, unheard-of, monstrous, like 
Uie picture itsdf. All about the 
author of the Fallaeiee of Hope ia a 
mysterious extrayaganza ; price, poem, 
purchaser, picture. Look at the latter 
for a little time, and it b^ins to affbct 
you too, — to mesmerise you. It is 
reyealed to you ; end, aa it is said in 
the East, the magidana nudre child- 
ren see the snltauns, earpet-beareia, 
tenta, ftc, in a spot of ink in their 
hands ; so the magician, Joseph Mal- 
lard, makes yon see what he likea <m 
a board, tlut to the first yiew is 
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and as ftxr what you, ftaded to be a 
few lia-zag Unea spattered cm the 
canyan at hap^haiard, look! thcnf 
tarn out to be a ship with aU 
her tafli; the captain and hit crew 
are deariy yitible in the ship's bows ; 
and you may distinctly see the oil- 
casks getting ready under the sa« 
perintendence of that man with the 
red whiskers and the cast in his eye ; 
who is, of coarse, the chief mate. 
In a word, I say that Tamer is a 
great and awAil mystery to me. I 
aon*t like to contemplate him too 
much, lest I should actually begin to 
bdieve in his poetry as well as his 

Sintings, and fan^ the Fallaciet of 
ope to he one of the finest poems 
in the world. 

Now Stanfield has no mysticism 
or oracularity about him. x on can 
see what he means at once. His style 
is as simple and manly as a seaman*s 
song. One of the most dexterous, 
he » also one of the most carefbl of 
painters. Ererv year his works are 
more elaborated, and you are sur- 
prised to find a progress in an artist 
who had seemed to reach his acm^ 
bef<Hre. His battle of frigates this 
,year is a brilliant, sparkling pageant 
of naval war. His great picture of 
the ^ Mole of Ancono/* firesh, healthy, 
and bright as breeze and sea can* 
make it There are better pleoes still 
by this painter, to my mind ; one in 
the first room, especially, — a Dutch 
landscape, with a warm, sunny tone 
upon it, worthy of Cuyp and Call- 
cott. Who is G. Stanfield, an ex- 
hibitor and evidently a pupil of the 
Boyal Academicians Vso. it be a 
son of that gent ? If so, the fieither 
has a worthy heir to his name and 
honours. G. Stanfield's Dutch pic- 
ture may be looked at by the side 
of his fli^W's. 

Boberts has also distinguished 



thoughts With graadkise ideas of 
Eastern Ufe. 

This flentkman's large picture of 
*^ Jerusalem'* did not satisfy me so 
much. It is yet very fkitbml ; any 
body who had visited this place must 
see the careful fidelity with which 
the artist has mi^ped the rocks and 
valleys and kid down the lines ci 
the buildings ; but the picture has, to 
my ^es, too green ana trim a look ; 
the mosques and houses look fVesh 
and new, instead of beinff mouldering, 
old, sun-baked edifices of glarinff stone 
rising amidst wretchedness and ruin. 
There is not, to my mind, that sad, 
fiital aspect, which the city presents 
iram wnatever quarter you view it, 
and which haunts a man who has 
seen it ever after with an impression 
of terror. Perhaps in the spring for 
a little while, at which season the 
sketch for this picture was painted, 
the countiT round about may look 
very chemnl. When we saw it in 
autumn, the mountains that stand 
round about Jerusalem were not 
green, but ghastly piles of hot rock, 
patched here and tnere with yellow, 
weedy herbage. A cactus or a few 
bleak olive-trees made up the vege* 
tation of the wretched, fffoomy land* 
scape ; whereas in Mr. Kobervs pic- 
ture Uie valley of Jehoshanhat looks 
like a glade in a park, ana the hills, 
up to the gates, are carpeted with 
verdure. 

Being on the subject of Jerusalem, 
here may be mentioned with praise 
Mr. Hart's picture of a Jewish cere* 
mony, with a Hebrew name I have 
forgotten. This piece is exceedingly 
briffht and pleasing in colour, odd 
and novel as a representation of man- 
ners and eostume, a striking and 
agreeable picture. I don't thmk as 
much can be said ibr the same artist's 
^ Sir Thomas More going to Exeeu- 
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tHiefl of rwoeetible verse, vithont 
blunders, and with scarce any mental 
labour; but these yerses are not the 
least like poetry, any more than the 
greAt Academical painting of the 
artists are like great paintmg. You 
want something more than a com- 
position, and a set of costomes and 
nffnres decently posed and studied. 
If these were all, for instance, Mr. 
Charles Landseer*8pictureof^Charle8 
L before the Battle of Edge Hill," 
would be agood work of art Charles 
stands at a tree before the inn-door, 
officers are round about, the little 
princes are playing with a litUe dog, 
as becomes their youth and innoc^ce, 
TOWS of soldiers appear in red coats, 
nobody seems to have any thing par- 
ticular to do, except the royal martyr, 
who is looking at a bone of ham that 
a nrl out of me inn has hold of. 

Now this is all very well, but you 
want something more than this in an 
historic picture, which should have 
its parts, characters, varieties, and 
climaz like a drama. You don*t 
want the Deus intertit for no other 
purpose than to look at a knuckle 
of ham; and here is a piece well 
composed, and (batinff a little want 
of hfe in the figures; well drawn, 
brightly and pleasantly painted, as 
all this artist^ works are, aU the 
parts and accessories studied and 
executed with care and skill, and yet 
meaning nothins — the part of Hami- 
let omitted. The king in this at- 
titude (with the baton in his hand, 
simpering at the bacon aforesaid) has 
no more of the heroic in him than 
the pork he contemplates, and he 
deserves to lose every battle he fights. 
I prefer the artistes other still -life 
pictures to this. He has a couple more, 
professedly so called, very cleverly 
executed and capital cabinet pieces. 

Strange to sav, I have not one 
picture to remark upon taken fhmi 
the Vicar of Wdte/Md. Mr. Ward 
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admirer. This stoiy is very well, 
coarsely, and humodrously tcud, and 
is as racy as acha^^ootof Smdlett. 
There is a yawning cha^^ain, whose 
head is fbll of humour; and a pa- 
thetic episode of a widow and pretty 
child, in which the artist has not 
succeeded so welL 

There is great delicacy and beauty 
in Mr. Hert)ert*s pt^ore <rf" ** Pope 
Gregory teaching Children to l^ng.*' 
His Holiness lies on his sofift lan- 

idhr beiUinff time over his bo(^ 

e ^(oes not look strcmg enough to 
use the scourge in his hands, and 
with which the painter says he used 
to correct his little choristers. Two 
ghostly aides-de-camp in the sha^ 
of worn, handsome, shaven ascetic 
fHars, stand behind the pontiff de- 
murely ; and all the choristers are in 
full song, with their mouths as wide 
open as a nest of young lurds whai 
the mother comes. The painter seems 
to me to have acquired tne true spirit 
of the middle-age devoticm. All his 
works have unction; and the piim, 
subdued, ascetic race, whidi forms 
the charm and mystery of ^le miasal- 
illuminations, and which has (operated 
to convert some imaginative minds 
from the nchv to the old faith. 

And, by way of a wonder, bdiold 
a devotional picture frcmi Mr. Edwin 
Landseer, **A Shepherd Praymg at 
a Cross in the Fields.** I suppose the 
Sabbath church -beUs are rii^fnig 
from the city far away in the plain. 
Do you remember the beautifiu lines 
ofUUand? 

" £s ist der tag dM Herrn 
Ich bio alleio auf weitem Flar 
Noch t^ine Morgeo-gloeke nur 
Und stille nah and fern. 

Anbetend kme icb hier 
O sUsses Graun gebeimes Wehn 
All knieten Tiele Uiwesdia 
Und beteteo But^rJ' . 
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ia that flock of sheep quite startle 
the spectator as he examiDes them. 
The picture is a wonder of sldU. 

How richly the good pictures 
cluster at this end of the room! 
There is a little Mulready^ of which 
the colour hlazes out like sapphires 
and rubies; a {Miir of Lilies — one 
called the ** Heiress" — one a scene 
from Moliere — both delightful: — 
these are flanked by the magnificent 
nvmphs of £tty, before mentioned. 
AVhat school of art in Europe, or 
what itfe, can shew better painters 
than these in their various lines? 
The young men do well, but the 
elders do best still. No wonder the 
English pictures are fetching their 
thousands of guineas at the sales. 
They deserve these great prices as 
well as the best works of the Hoi* 
landers. 

I am sure that three such pictures 
as Mr. Webster's "Dame's School" 
ought to entitle the proprietor to pay 
the income-tax. There is a little ca* 
licature in some of the children's 
faces; but the schoolmistress is a 
perfect figure, most admirably na- 
tural, humorous, imd sentimentaL 
The picture is beautifully painted, 
full of air, of delightful harmony 
and tone. 

There are works by Creswick that 
can hardly be praised too much. One 
particularly, called "A Place to be 
Kemembered," which no lover of 
pictures can see and forset. Danby's 
great " Evening Scene has portions 
which are not surpassed hy Cuyp or 
Claude; and a noble landscape of 
Lee's, among several others — a height 
with some trees and a great expanse 
of country beneath. 

From the fine pictures you come 
to the class which are very nearly 
being fine pictures. In this I would 
enumerate a landscape or two by 
Collins. Mr. Leigh's "Polyphemus,'^' 
of which the landscape part is very 
good, and only the ngure onestion- 

ithl^ • Anil 1«kf na am'wr TUfw XMvmrk-na'a 



Exhibition, most of the young artists 
tending to the sentimental rather 
than Uie ludicrous. Leslie's scene 
from Moliere is the best comedy. 
CoUins's "Fetching the Doctor" is 
also delightAil fun. The greatest 
fiurce, however, is Chalon's picture 
with an Italian title, " B. V irgine 
coV* &c. Impudence never went be- 
yond this. The infiint's hair has been 
curled into ringlets, the mother sits 
on her chair with painted cheeks and 
aHaymarketleer. The picture might 
serve for the oratoiy of an opera 
girl. 

Among the portraits, Knight's and 
Watson Gordon's are the nest. A 
" 2dx. Pigeon " by the former hangs in 
the place of honour usually.devoted to 
our gracious Prince, and is a fine 
rich state picture. Even better are 
there by Mr. Watson Gordon : one 
representing a gentleman in black 
silk stockings whose name has escaped 
the memory of your humble servant ; 
anoth^, a fine portrait of Mr. De 
Quincy, the opium-eater. Mr. Law- 
rence's heads, solemn and solidly 
painted, look out at you finym theur 
irames, though they be ever so hiffh 
placed, and push out of sight the 
works of more flimsy but successful 
practitioners. A portrait of great 
power and richness of colour is that 
of Mr. Lopez by LinneU. Mr. Grant 
is the favourite ; but a very unsound 
pdnter to my mind, painting like a 
brilliant and graceful amateur rather 
than a serious artist But there is a 
quiet refinement and beauty about 
his female heads, which no other 
painter can perhaps give, and charms 
m spite of many errors. Is it Count 
D'Orsay, or is it Mr. Ainsworth, that 
the former has painted? Two peas 
are not more anke than these two 
illustrious characters. 

In the miniature-room, Mr. Bich* 
mond's drawings are of so grand and 
noble a character, that they fill the 
eye as much as full-lensth canvasses. 

Twrk-fKimflp #Mn Ka fintf^r tnnn Mm. 'FS'vy 
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THE SISTER AVOBLS. 

Bbautitxil thought ! as we wander on 

ThroujB^h dwrk and stonv Adds of strifb, 
A ffuardian an jrel travels too, 

Sowing his £den*8eed on Hfb. 

And, sweet to think, that Angel sees 

In cloudless li^ht our Father's face ;* 
Breathing sometunes in mortal eyes 

A faint reflection of the grace. 

From Heaven two humbler friends are sent, 

With stalf and lamp our path to guide ; 
Faith*8 ling*rin^, hopefUl eye, may trace 

Bjlsssimg and Trial side by side. 

Idly the musmg scholar marks 

The sunless figures on a dial ; 
In vain Truth's text we strive to read, 

Save on the shaded face of Trial. 

Blessmff and Trial ever travel 

Times road of pleasure and alarm ; 
Blessinff on Trial a lustre throwing. 

While Trial on Blessing sheds a charm. 

Sometimes Blessing, sometimes Trial, 

About the pilgnm*s step is seen ; 
One leaves a summer glow to cover 

Her sister with its golden sheen. 

When the twilight shutter whispers 

That Trial the threshold-stone hath crost, 
The mild-eyed angel. Blessing, sprinkles 

Her precious ^kenard on the lost 

Some sweet and holy comfort rises. 

The mourners* room a perfume fills ; 
And the dear face, by Mm transfigured. 

Illumines all our tearful ills. 

The faint eye droops before thy glory, 

Oh, dazsung mjrstery of LoveT — 
That we firom thorns snould pluck our roses, 

From flood and tempest hail our dove I 

Thejr who to lonely seas go down, ^ ^ Digitized by Googk 
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So when, from Fortune's loVrins billf, 

With fire and cloud the bkst tocends, 
And Hope's vexed i^p from wave to wave, 

like tpme tost pine-tree shrieks and bends, 

Blessing's^ white footstep trembles o^er 

The swelling storm of fear and night. 
And in ih^foaming track of Trial 

Kindles a;^rainbow of delight 

Nor sea alon<L but sounding forest, 

Vapory hillrtop, flow'ring glade, 
Their blessing find in summer sun, 

Their trial-hO(ur in winter shade. 

And, look, those shades are only curtains^ 

Let down by Ni^ure fold on fold, 
To light with dear^ beam the paceant 

Crowding her wondrous stage of gold. 

Blame not the poet, then, if, gazing 

On stream and woodi in joy or gloom. 
He learns from grass or flower the lesson. 

That sun and rain wake richest bloom. 

Full well he knows the vdl of Trial 

O'er Life's dark theatre is drawn. 
That Blessing's sunnv win^ behind. 

May flush the darkness mto dawn. 

For Blessmg^s smile is sweetest when 

Her sisters wintry shade she breaks ; 
And even Trial to hearts grows dear. 

When Bleraing dries her streaming cheeks. 

jDiough ffreen the spot where Blessing ptches 

Her nfiiant tent by fotmt or wood. 
With brightest zone she comes to meet us, 

In wither'd bower where Trial stood. 

Mar<^ 15, 1845, B. A. WlLUtOTT. 



IVoti.— Mr. Le Bas, the late Principal of the Eaat India College, haa a beantifal 
passage on angels in one of bis Diacoorses :.— " Our holy faith tells as that heaven la 
peopled with the friends and guardians of man ; that hearen ia' agitated, if I naj so 
spe&, by perpetaal sympathy with what is passing here below. The blessed minia- 
ters of God are, doubtless, dwelling in secure and unutterable bliss. But the rwj life 
of their joy oonstaU in this, that they behold the hc» of our Father which is in hearen ; 
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It seldom happens, particularly when 
a novel falls in ois way, that the reader 
feels inclined to restrain his curiosity 
as to the tale, that he may linger over 
the dedication. Dedications are, for 
the most part, unmeaning, or dse ful- 
some, and, therefore, odious affairs. 
K the writer have any purpose in 
them at all, you see at once what it 
is. He desires to curry favour with 
a duke, or a lord, or a bishop, or, it 
may be, a commoner, distinguished 
in arts, or arms, or literature, or by 
his great wealth ; and to get out of 
him, possibly, a dinner, possibly a 
ten-pound note, if, indeed, there be 
in any circle persons weak enough, in 
these utilitanan days, to pay for idle 
compliments with the circulating me- 
dium of the realm. And, in conse- 
quence, all is smooth, and gingerly, 
and complaisant in his manner of ex- 
pressing nimself; a continued setting 
forth of the commendable qualities of 
the patron, and a studious avowal of 
the respect and regard wherein both 
they and their possessor are held by 
the client. Now, in ordinary cases, 
nobody, except the patron, and not 
alwa^rs he, cares for this. We — 
meaning the gentle public — either 
skip the whole concern, without 
reading a word of it, or we content 
ourselves with widiing the author a 
better occupation, as well as the 
dinner and tne ten-pound note which 
he covets. But an exception to the 
rule does occasionally present it- 
self, and one such is now before 
us. Mr. Benjamin Disraeli has 
pre&ced his new novel by a dedi- 
cation which we def^ the most in- 
different to such things to pass by. 
It reallv is a remarkable production 
of its kind. We have studied it 
carefully, — we have weighed every 



made of it, if not by us, by others. 
Here it is : — 

'* I would inscribe these volamei to 
one whose noble spirit and gentle nature 
ever prompt her to 83rmpathise with the 
suflering ; to one whose sweet voice has 
of^eu encouraged, and whose taste and 
judgment have ever ^tded their pages ; 
the most severe of cntics, but — a perfect 
Wife !" 

Now, the first question which we 
desire to put to Mr. Disraeli is this. 
To what wife — to the wife of whom 
does he propose to dedicate his vo- 
lumes ? We express ourselves thus, 
because the judicious reader will ob- 
serve that, m point of fiswjt, no dedi- 
cation whatever has taken place. It 
is the mere expression of a desire 
which is conveyed in the words now be- 
fore us. The gifted author " would " 
do so and so; but he has not yet 
done it. However, passing by this 
obvious confounding of volition with 
action, we must again reiterate our 
question. For what wife, for the wife 
of whom, is the distinguished com- 
pliment intended ? Mr. Disraeli will 
probably answer, that " his own 
wife" is the party honoured ; and we 
are bound to believe him. Assum- 
ing, then, that this view of the case 
is the right one, a second difficult 
at once presents itself, namely, Is the 
present dedication, or intended dedi- 
cation, an object of praise or of dis- 
praise to the object of it, — the out- 
pouring of a heart full of generous 
affection, or the sly stroke of a conical 
temper, which seeks to wound, but 
woiud fain do so covertly ? Some- 
thing may, perhaps, be said on both 
sides ; but Uie judgment of all rea- 
sonable critics will, we think, be in 
favour of the latter of the two hypo- 
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one who is oerpetiially finding fkolt ; 
of course, Mr. Disraeli ctnnot ap- 
prove of this. We should like to 
know who could. But he is afraid 
to say so in direct terms ; well know- 
ing, perhaps, fW)m experience, that 
resistance m such cases only ama- 
rates the evil. He therefore loads 
bis squib, and fires it off at the whole 
body of wives throughout the oi* 
viliiied world, in the hope — doubtless 
a vain one — that some of the pellets 
may lodge beside his own hearth. 
We do think that the proceeding is 
neither chivalrous nor candid. Mrs. 
Benjamin Disraeli may be as shock- 
ing a shrew as ever stood in need of 
a Petrucio to tame her ; but it does 
not therefore follow that she is ** a 
perfbct wifb.** In the names of all 
the women of England, single as well 
as married, we enter our protest 
against the insmuation, and deny its 
justice. 

Again, this ** most severe of critics 
and porftct wife** is endowed l^ na- 
ture with ^ a voice which has often 
encouraged,** and with ** a taste and 
judgment which have ever guided** 
— ^wnat ? The author in the prose- 
cution of his labours ? The mmstrel 
in the weaving of his tale f No sudi 
thing ; but ** the pages,** the paper 
pages — whether m manuscript or 
letterpress we are not told — whereof 
the three volumes entitled SvM are 
made up. We have all read in oar 
boyhood how Orpheus, long ago, " en- 
couraged** rocks and trees to dance ; 
and some of us, fbr the amusement 
of our little ones, may have induced 
an electrified sti^ of'^sealing-waz to 
guide little morsels of paper whither- 
soever we chose; but that similar 
marvels may be wrought by a wo- 
man*8 tongue, however mu^cal, or 
her taste and iudirmait. howeviy 



account, that Mrs. Benjamin should 
try to eongiier this disposition to find 
fault? The chances are, that the 
worthy oouple would live more com- 
fortably together. We believe that 
Doctor Sanders, the present head- 
master of the Chartenumse Sdiool, 
though a strict disciplinarian, is an 
exceraingly kind-heuted man; yet 
we are disposed to think diat the 
boys would cheerfully dispense with 
his sympathy, provided they eonld at 
the same tmie escape the frequent 
and sharp wplieation of a well- 
budded birch Droom to a yery sena- 
tive part of their persons. However, 
there is no accounting for taste. We 
certainly have met with people who 
delighted in being pitiea and sym- 
pathised with by their neighbours; 
but, then, they were sufierers under 
imaginary ills, and a scolding wife is 
something more than an imaginary 
01, — at least, we should think so. 

So much for Mr. Di8raeli*s dedica- 
tion, of which, in sober sadness, we 
are constrained to dedare, that any 
thins in worse taste it has never been 
our fortune to encounter. We have 
heard that Mrs. Disraeli is a very 
charming person. We are sure, if it 
be so, that her husband onght to be 
grateAil to her for securing to him 
tne twofold blessing of a good wife 
and a competency ; but it does not 
therefore follow that he is in duty 
bound to dedicate to her hn novels, 
and to do so in a strain at once 
affected and unmeaning. Let that 
pass, however, while we address our- 
selves to the book itself. 

5y6t7 so fiu: difi^ firom CVni%«0f, 
that, being in some measure free 
fh>m the personality which disfigured 
the latter, it ladka, at the same 
time, much of the racmeas, — the 
sham, cuttinir. and rvftcn hriUiBiit 
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deals in Sifba wHli the ikults and 
co n di tio iiB of clawoa, rather than 
with those of particukr perMMit. 
Perhaps we duul he told that he 
took, or intended to take, the same 
oonrse in ComngAfi; and, to a oer* 
tain extent, we are willing to concede 
the point. But in C<mnfshy^ the 
Tirtues and vioes <^ the aristocracy, 
considered as a body, were so com* 
pletely cast into the shade by the 
unbounded sensuality and selfishness 
of an individual, that the moral pur- 
pose of the allegory — if, indeed, any 
such there were — was a good deal 
lost sight of. And as to Uie riyal 
order — the great capitalists, the cot- 
ton-lords — we had no opportunity 
of judging of them, except in tlie 
person of one man, whose faults 
might have been yours, or mine, or 
any body's else, — for they were con- 
stttutioiud and individual, not ge« 
neric. In SyM^ on the contnay, 
Mr. Disraeli flies at higher game; 
and we are bound to admit that he 
hits his quarry, from time to time, 
right well. Indeed, were it not that 
the performance is marred at every 
stage by the ^chiUtion of that ex<* 
travagant self-conceit which, to use 
a fiivourite expression of his own, 
forms so disproportionate an ingre- 
dient in Mr. Disraeli's idiosyncnuy, 
we should anticipate great good from 
the novel. But it is the misfortune 
of this man, that, into whatever n- 
tuation he may be thrown, he 
manages not only not to win, but to 
repel, the sympathies of his fellow- 
creatures. Look at him in the 
streets. Was there ever such an 
appearance of a man, — such an 
air of all that is most extraordi- 
nary in the human animal? And 
so it is every where else. Does any 
man, woman, or child in England 
believe, that Mr. Be^amin Disraeli 



morrow. And is Mr. Disraeli so in- 
fatnated as to imaaine that the world 
cannot see throu^ this P He has 
now become, what we find him, a 
rabid, uncompromising denouncer of 
measures of which he yet boasts that 
he originally suggested them ; and a 
thorn, not a very sharp one, cer- 
tainly, but still an anno3rance as fiir 
as it goes, in the side of a minister, 
to whom he was ready to give his ut- 
most support, provided he would 
have connected him with the govern- 
ment, even as vice-president of the 
Board of Trade. 

Lessons coming from such a quar* 
ter, however gSod in themselves, 
will not do much to reform the age. 
For it is with writers, as with preach- 
ers, that, be their eloquence what it 
may^ it is lost upon the parties ap- 
pealed to, unless they be satisfied that 
the sentiments and doctrines deli- 
vered to them abide, at the same 
time, within the breast of their in- 
stmctor. A clever novel will, to be 
sure, make its way, whosoever may 
be Uie author. We have seen, fiir 
example, many clever novelists, sailing 
upon the flood-tide of an extensive 
popularity; and they all deserved the 
ephemeral success that attended them, 
•^fbr, though there be nothing in their 
works that is worth remembermg, 
no moral truth made apparent, no 
social virtue set forth or exemplified, 
th^ are all well written, and served 
thenr purpose during an era, happily 
gone by, when r^ers might be 
abundant, but thinkers were few. 
But even a novel, if it seek to gain 
possession of the public mind, must, 
m these days, aim at something higher 
than this. Why is Dickens sucn an 
universal favourite? Not because 
bis stories are more interesting than 
those of many other writers, or that 
he knows liow to paint character 
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his teaching in good part, sepanttiig, 
where they are able, the wheat ftora 
the chaff, and swallowing both where 
tiie power to discriminate is wanting, 
and deriving sensible benefit to their 
huge moral nature from the ezerdae 
in both cases. Does Mr. DisraeU 
flatter himself that his works will be 
leceiyed in the same spirit? The 
ends at which he is driving are, at 
least, as important as those of which 
Dickens is tne advocate. Being more 
definite, too, more tangible, more 
immediately within the reach of 
private exertion, thej are, perhi^ 
better suited than Dickens*s to form 
the ground- work of tales which, like 
the most beautiful upon record — 
those of the Saviour — have a direct 
and high moral tendency. But unless 
the parties more inmiediately ap« 
pealed to — the great landed pro* 
prietors, the owners of mills and 
manufactories, the clergy, the over- 
seers of works, the operatives — in a 
word, society at large — receive the 
impression that Mr. Disraeli has their 
interests at heart and not his own, 
it is very certain that though they 
may read his books, they wm do so 
in a spirit not only not teachable, 
but prone to criticise, eager to dis- 
cover mistakes, and too much sharp- 
ened by the friction of passion upon 
an awakened consd^ce to fail of 
detecting them by the score. And 
"^ yet, amid much that is-ezagserated 
and absurd, there is a good deal to 
be learned even from SybU. 

The tale — if we may so designate 
a narrative which is rather a series 
of tableaux than a story connected, 
and preserving its unity throuffhout 
— opens with a soene at Crockford's, 
very spiritedly sketched, very ftill 
of vapid interest, and, we make no 
doubt whatever, corned from the lifb. 
It is the eve of the Derby, a.d. 1837 ; 
and a knot of young mai about town, 



them, is set ibnh in the deterintioB 
of a sudden thund eistomi , ana the 
vices to whidi those bonoorable men 
were willing to turn it. Hie Derby 
itself is next delineated; rapidly, yet 
with vigour: more especially when 
the low vagabonds who shew off at 
such places are brought before m; 
and their manner towards their bet- 
ters, insolent or fawning, as the case 
may be, is portrayed. We like the 
race itself, too, the struggle of the 
|rallant steeds, the skili of the 
jockeys, and the triumph and the de- 
spondency which mane the eonda- 
sion of the trial ; — ouite at varianoe, 
of course, as we could have foretcdd 
from the outset that it would bc^ 
firom every thinff which the goitle- 
men betters had calculated upon. 
Yet when all is done, what do we 
ffain P A bird*s-eye view of Oodc- 
ford*8 and Epsom Downs, no doabt; 
but not the shadow of the shade of 
an idea, out of which there is, in tbe 
after course of ^e history, to arise m 
single incident, &r less a eatuimpbe* 
The Derby ends, and all mtcrest in 
Uie events which befell there ends 
with it. And so it is throogfaoat the 
whole of these three volumes. Al- 
most every separate diapter presents 
us with a picture distinct, and by 
itself. Charles Egrenumt, to be rare, 
comes and goes ; now to Mamey Ab- 
bey, now to the valley of the Mowe ; 
and by and b^ to London, y^ere he 
attends hisduties in parliament. But 
Charles Egremont nimsel^ thongli 
the hero <^ the piece, is but m 
thing of shreds and patches, for his 
character is as little fixed as his 
whereabouts; and we never see the 
reason of the strange process by 
which he comes to deserve the ffood 
fortune that, at the dro]n>in|^ m the 
curtain, rewards him. in iaet the 
story, considered as such, is about as 
absurd and aimless an afiair as ever 
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goes like a shadow — we cannot, 
though we have done oar very best, 
up the slightest interest about 



It is not difficult to account for 
all this. Mr. Disraeli, though a 
clever man, has not a touch of the 
dramatist about him. He can catch 
the more obvious features of society 
as he sees it, and make a tolerably 
' correct exhibition of as much of his 
own thoughts as he is inclii^ to set 
forth, but the depths of the human 
heart are too deq> for him ; and the 
slight, yet important shades of cha- 
racter which aistinguish man fVom 
man, are lost in his extravagant study 
of sdf. The best drawn of the per- 
sons in his present drama is Lord 
Mamev. Hard, selfish, griping, 
mean, he is the personification of that 
dass of our English nobility which, 
though happily few in number, yet 
render themselves, wherever they 
api>ear, odious, and brine odium on 
their order. Even he, nowever, is 
exagfferated. All that is said about 
his snuffling out of the payment of 
his brother's electioneering expenses 
we can understand; and nb deter- 
mination not to admit that the fire 
at Mamey Abbey had its origin in 
low wa^ and a discontented pea- 
santry, is too near the truth to be 
disputed; but his brutal behaviour 
to nis wife, the gross folly and un- 
gentlemanliness of his general con- 
versation, the shallowness of his in- 
trigues, and, finally, the manner of his 
de£th, are caricatures upon nature — 
even upon the nature of a romance. 
However, we must not waste our 
censure on the individual, who is 
evidently the abhorred of the author's 
heart. Mr. Disraeli's pet, Charles 
Efpremont, the brother of die afore- 
said Lord Mamey, is just as much of 
a caricature as the earl ; and to him, 
when the time comes, we sh^ address 
ourselves. 

There are two clergymen introduced 
into this tale,— the <me an Evangeli- 



the most remote degree, the order of 
his brethren whom he is meant to 
represent; for whatever the Evan- 
gdical clergy may be, they are seldom 
htm vhantij and not often sycophant- 
ish, at the tables of the proiane. 
Somewhat akin to ^ the deferential 
breed" we have often found them ; 
that is to say, provided they see a 
chance thereby of furthering their 
own ends, whether they s^ the 
good of others or only of themselves. 
But to sav of them that " they leave 
every body alone," is to go contrary 
to an experience. If the Evangelical 
clergy have a fault (and we own that 
according to our views of such 
matters they have many), it is, that 
they leave nobody alone. Frater- 
nise they doubtless will with all man- 
ner of sectarians; and possibly an 
attentive observer may catch them 
recalling, in the presence of one mem- 
ber of an influential family, senti- 
ments which they may have uttered 
before another ; but as to ^* letting 
people alone," the idea never appears 
to occur to them. They go about 
from house to house, getting u]), in 
an irr^^ular way, prayer-meetings 
and lectures, every where except 
in the parish church. They do love 
infimt-schools, and seldom, through 
deference to any lord or squire what- 
ever, are deterred from supporting 
them. On the other hand, let a 
move be made in the neighbourhood 
to revive some of the Church's for- 
gotten practices, to keep holy saints' 
days, or have morning and evening 
praters daily throughout the year, 
and see whether or not they Keep 
quiet Mr. Disraeli has not mixed 
much with the Evangelical clergy of 
England, otherwise he would nave 
known that, though usually urbane 
enough in their exterior deportment, 
no F^tan or Covenanter of the age 
of Charles U. was ever more resolute 
to do the work which they assume 
to be set them. zed bAjOOQlC 
In like manner Mr. St. Lvs w the 
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"'Wltttyoueanfoniitftiidi 

rapreteot toe dhrioMt intdaets of our 
iiatare« Posh your trenion to fmmM md 
oeramoBiea to a legkimate coodotioD, 
tad you would profei; knoelinr in a barn 
rather dian in a cathedral. Your teneta 
would strike at the very existence of all 
art, which ia essentially spiritual.' 

'"I am not speaking abstractedly/ 
said Egremont, ' but rather with re. 
ference to the indirect connexion of 
these forms and cerenKmies with another 
chnrch. The people of this country as* 
aoctate them with an enthralliof super- 
Btition sod a foreign dominion.* 

" ' With Rome/ said Mr. St. Lvs ; 
' yet forms and ceremonies existed be- 
fore Rome.' 

" ' But practically,' said Egremont, 
' has not their revival in our service at 
the present day a tendency to restore the 
Romish system in this country ? ' 

" ' It is difficult to ascertain what may 
be the practical effect of certain circum- 
stances aaoong the uninformed/ aaid Mr. 
St. Lys. ' The Church of Rome is to 
berespeoted astheonly Hebrsso-Christtaa 
Church extant ; all other churches esta- 
blished by the Hebrew apostles have 
disappeared, but Rome remains ; and we 
must never permit the exaggerated po- 
sition which it assumed in the middle 
centuries to make us forget its earlv 
apostolical character, when it was fresn 
from Palestine, and, as it were, fra- 
grant from Paradise. The Church of 
Rome is sustained by apostolical suc- 
cession ; but apostolical aucoession ia 
not an institution complete in itself; it 
is a part of a whole : irit be not part of 
a whole, it has no foundation. The 
apostles succeeded the prophets. Our 
Master announced himself as the last of 
the prophets. They in their turn were 
the heirs of the patriarchs: men who 
were in direct communication with the 
Most High. To men not less favoured 
than the apostles, the revelation of the 
priestly character was made, and those 
forms and ceremonies ordained, which 
the Church of Rome has nerer relin- 
quished. But Rome did not invent them : 
upon their practice, the duty of all con- 
gregations, we cannot consent to her 
founding a claim to supremacy. For 
would you maintain, then, that the 
Church did not exist in the time of th€| 
prophets? Was Moses, then, not a 



ploCed Jndatan, or It is nothing. Cbiiat. 
unity ia inoonprdMnaflile wnboat Jn- 
daum« as Jadatam is ineoaiplcla withoot 
Christianity. What haa Rome to do 
with ita complatioB t wh«l with ita com- 
menoemenil Thelawwasw>tthiuid«red 
forth from the Capitolian monnt; the 
divine atonement waa not folfilled upon 
Mons Sacer. No; the order oi onr 
priesthood comes directly from Jehovah ; 
and the forma and oeremoniea of His 
Church are tba regulationa of Hia su- 
preme intelUgeooe. Roase. Indeed, boasts 
that the antbentieity of the aecood Tes- 
tament depeods upon the reeognitlDQ of 
her infallibility. The antbentieity of the 
second Teatament depends npon ita coo- 
gniity with the first. Did Rome pre- 
serve that t I recognise in the Church 
an institution thoroughly, sincerely Ca- 
tholic : adapted to all cumes and to all 
ages. I do not bow to the necessity of 
a visible head in a defined locality ; bot 
were I to seek for such, it would not be 
at Rome. I cannot discover in ita his. 
tory, however mcmorabJo, any testimo ny 
of a misaion ao sublime. When Oauu. 
potenoe deigned to be incamnle, the In- 
effiible Word did not aolect a Roman 
frame. The prophets were not Romana; 
the apostles were not Romana ; she, who 
was Messed above all women, I never 
heard she was a Roman maiden. No, I 
should look to a land more distant than 
Italy, to a city more sacred even than 
Rome.*" 

How eminently charaderirtie, and 
therefore how eminently absurd, k 
all this ! Mr. Disraeli eannot foroet 
that he is himself sprang of " toe 
pure Caueashui race." He must, 
therefore, thmst the fiut oetentm- 
tioosly before the world, and fbtter, 
on all occasions, at the expense of 
common sense and historical truth, 
the national character of the most 
degraded of all the families of men. 
«" The Church of Rome is to be 
respected,** not because her extermd 
constitution is sound, however dia- 
%ured with error h^ bdief and 
practices may be, but ** as the only 
Hebraso - CSiristiaa Churdi extant, 
and we must never ipermit the ex- 
aggerated positloB which it assomed 
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more bee&lotifttCanitantinDplethtii 
at Rome ? and that here in firitain 
we can, without Rome^a intervention, 
go back to the teaching of the apoetlea 
easily? And as to this early He« 
Inrew growth, unquestionably we 
claim it; but without the smallest 
deference for the nation whose law, 
religious customs, ussges — every 
^, in shcHTt, which luid been ap« 
I for ages to ke^ them distinct 
om other nations, it was the first 
act of the founders of the Christian 
Church to condemn and abolish. 
Talk of Judaism as a Catholic in- 
stitution, and Aaron the higfa-ioiest 
as a Churchman! Was ever such 
jarffon written or spoken ? A higher 
autnority 'than Mr. Disraeli, even 
St. Paul, has taught us thai "* the 
law,** in which the spirit of Judaism 
consisted, ** was introduced only on 
account of trangressions,** and that 
the Gospel whiSi he nreaehed was 
of both an older and a loftier ori^, 
the promise having been both given 
and accepted before the father of 
the Hebrews submitted to circum- 
cision itself. But we must not enter 
into a grave argument about a 
matter which demands GiAy to be 
laughed at. The same genius, and 
none other, which discovered, in 
Comngsby, that all the greatest men 
of the present age are of Jewish 
descent, was capable of elaboratinj^ 
the maxim ** tnat Christianity is 
completed Judaism, or it is nothmg.'* 
We venture to say, however, that 
the expounder of this theory will not 
get any Churchmen, hiffh or low, to 
agree with him; whether he look 
for them at Rome or Oxford, at 
Maynooth or in Dublin, or on the 
^atform at the next great meeting 
of the Protestant Association in 
Exeter Hall. 

The purpose of this story is, if we 
may believe what the author tells us 



to the defoctive nature of the insti- 
tutions under which Englishmen live. 
The b^;inning of evils was, accord- 
ing to nis theory, the Reformation. 
Of the grievous errors both in foith 
and worship from which that move* 
Hient set the body of the people free, 
he takes no aoeount ; but he mourns 
over the plunder of the Churches pro- 
perty, and is particularly severe upon 
the families which grew great by 
dividing the spoiL We are not going 
to breali a lance with him here. U 
the Church had become too rich ere 
Henry laid his sacrilegious hand upon 
her, she undoubtedly used her wealth 
for the people's advantage. Her lands 
and titnes were the people's lands 
and tithes ; not merely inasmuch as 
multitudes were fed out of them 
daily, but that they were open to be 
competed for by all; and enjoyed, 
on a life tenure, much more abun- 
dantly by the diildren of the poor 
than by tne sons of the rich. It was, 
therefore, unjust to strip religious 
houses l^ wnolesale of their jHro* 
perty, and to bestow upon courtiers 
and parasites wide domains, which 
they and their descendants have taken 
especial care shall never again be- 
come, even in nart, prizes to be com- 
peted for by tne whole community. 
At the same time, let the truth be 
spoken on both sides. The obvious 
tendency of the endowing with lands 
bodies corporate, and eqieciallT 
religious corporations, is to chedc 
industry and restrun enterprise, and 
keep down, to a certain kvel, the 
ctmdition, both physical and intel- 
lectual, of the peasantry that are 
employed upon it. And when, 
as in the C5hnrch of Rome, celi- 
bacy is the rule of life for the 
individual members of such corpo- 
ratimia, the evil becomes aggravi^ 
a thousand-fold. Abbots, the lilie- 
renters of abbey and chapter»lands, 

hmA nn mt^trnlmr nkntH»±ii\ dMore eauifint 
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cultivated ; that if there was food for 
all in plentiful seasoDs, a bad harvest 
never failed to bring famine in 
its train; and that the liberally 
with which the abbot dispensed his 
alms, and the prince-bishop kept open 
house for all comers, induced haoits 
of improvidence and an indifference 
to domestic comforts, which are the 
greatest obstacles, wherever they 
^vail, to the growth of an ennobling 
civilisation. However, we are not 
going to defend Henry VIII., and 
still less the rapacious and selfish 
men who provoked him to his work 
of sacrilege. The extent to which 
his confiscations were carried was as 
unjustifiable as the distribution of 
the plunder was unwise. Had he 
even kept the forfeited estates to 
himself it would have been better for 
the people at this day, because crown- 
lanos may be diverted, as kii^ and 
parliaments shall determine, to use- 
ful purposes; but church - lands, 
once given over to individuals, abide 
with them and with their heirs, for 
ever — at all events till some spend- 
thrift arises, who, to sratify his owa 
vicious taster, may sell them to some 
other individual. 

The next heavy blow to the well- 
being of the English people came at 
the devolution of 1 688. The move- 
ment, it appeu^ was neither a popu- 
lar nor a religious one, but origmMcd 
in the fears of the Russells, and such 
as they, that James was about to re- 
claim the church-lands and devote 
them once more to pious purposes. 
There ma^ be some sprinkling of 
truth in this notion, though we sus- 
pect that Mr. Disraeli attaches too 
much importance to it. But, however 
this may be, no careful reader of the 
history of the reigns of William and 
Anne, and of the two first Georges, 
can doubt that it describes the strug- 
gle of the aristocracy to enslave the 
crovm, while, at the same time, it 
trod the people under foot. The 
Great Revolution fiunilies, undoubt- 
edly, abused the power which a 
chiuiflre of dvnufitv. pWoMmK aU/wMf k^*. 



hoKfoAM^ and a kn whdesale por- 
chase oy a few noUe houaea of the 
peo^*s rights, we should have had 
no Keform-bill ; in'which case, in all 
human probalnlity, lb&. Bmjamin 
Disraeli never would have been 
heard of, except, perhaps, as a writer 
of romances. 

Mr. B^amin Disraeli is, it must 
be admitted, marvellously inucnrtial 
in his antipathies. He hates Henry 
Vm. and the Beformatioo, Wil- 
liam m. and the Revolution, Georee 
UL and his anti-French and anti- 
Roman -Catholic prejudices, and we 
rather think every minister that has 
served them except Bolingbroke, Lord 
Shelboume, and Mr. Pitt. The latter, 
however, committed a great mistake 
in striving to amalgamate the peer- 
age with the people by so many 
mushroom creations, for the effects ci 
his prodigality in tJiis respect were 
to depress, too long, the g^us of 
Canning. As to the Duke of Wd- 
lington, he is a great man in his im, 
but he ^ has no knowledge of the 
people,** and Peel, as we need hardly 
observe, is but a splendid mediocrity. 
All this we j;ather from a sort of his- 
torical outbne, which is intended to 
bring us up to the point where the 
real acticm of the story commences, 
and to account for the absolute dk- 
location of society with which we are 
about to become acquainted. Then 
follow some clever scenes, whernn 
certain political ladies figure. My 
Lady Mamey and my Lady St Ju- 
lians, w^t^f up and retailing little 
bits of gossip, and fancying all the 
while that they are determining the 
fate of empires. Poor William lY . 
is dying, and the effect produced 
upon these female leaders of the 
Conservative party is well por- 
trayed. By and by we have Charles 
aremont successful, afler the dis- 
ution, in his attempt on the bo- 
rou^ of Mamey, and a guest in his 
brother Lord Marney*s house. And 
here it is that we are introduced to 
Mr. Slimsey, the evangdical parson 



" ^ He was eatirely with us/ said £gre- 
moat. 
*" Poor man ! ' suid Vavasour. 
'* ' You think it was too late, then 1 ' 
said his companion. 
*' ' You are a young man entering po* 
. litical life/ said the haronet, taking 
Egremont kindly by the arm, and leading 
him to a sofa; * eyery thing depends on 
the first step. Yon have a great oppor- 
. (unity. Nothing can be done by a mere 
individuiU. The most powerful body in 
this country wants a champion.* 
" * But you can depend on Peel ? ' said 
i * Egremont. 

" * He is one of us ; we ought to be 
'; able to depend on him. But I have 
': '• spoken to nim for an hour, and could 

get nothing out of him.' 
./ " "'He is cautious; but depend upon 
' it, be win stand or fall by the land.' 
'**! am not thinking of the land,' 
said Sir Vavasour ; * of something much 
' inore important; with all the influence of 
" the land, and a great deal more besides ; 
uf .an order of men who are ready to rally, 
round the throne, and are, indeed, if 
Justice were done to them, its natural aod 
- Jielreditary champions (Egremont looked 
perplexity) ; I am speaking/ added Sir 
. Vavasour, in a solemn voice, ' I am speak- 
ing of the baronets ! ' 

" ' The baronets ! And what do they 
wantV 
" ' Their rights ; their long-withheld 
. rights. The poor king was widi us. He 
has frequently expressed to me and other 
deputies his determination to do us jus- 
tice ; but he was not a strong-minded 
roan,' said Sir Vavasour, with a sigh ; 
« and in these revolutionary and levelling 
times he bad a hard task, perhaps. And 
the peers, who are our brethren, they 
were, I fear, against us. But in spite of 

* the ministers, and in spite of the peers, 

• had the poor king lived, we should at 
least have had the badge,' added Sir 
Vavasour mournfully. 

"'The badge!' 

" ' It would have satisfied Sir Grosve- 
nor le Draughte,' said Sir Vavasour ; 
'and be had a strong party with him; 
lie was for compromise, but d — him, his 
father was only an accoucheur.' 

" ' And you wanted more t ' inquired 
, £gremoDt, with a demure look. 

** * All, or nothing,' said Sir Vava- 

'sour: 'principle is ever my motto— no 

. exoediencv. 1 made a sneech to th« 



" ' I have no doubt y«u coald bring ug 
in now,' said Egremont. 

*'*That is exacUy what I told Sir 
Robert. I want him to be brought in 
by his own order. It would be t gnmd 
thing.' 

« < There is nothing like uprit d$ ecrpt,* 
said Egremont. 

*' ' And such a body ! ' exclaimed Sir 
Vavasour, with animation. ' Picture us 
for a moment to yourself, going down in 
procession to Westminster, for example, 
to hold a chapter. Five or six hundred 
baronets in dark green costome~the ap« 
propriate dress of equita aurati ; each 
not only with his badge, but with bis col- 
lar of S.S. ; belted and scarfed, his star 
glittering, his pennon fljring, his hat white 
with a. plume of white feathers ; of course 
the sword^and the gilt spurs. In onr 
hand, the thumb-ring and signet not for- 
gotten, we hold our coronet of two 
balU!' 

" Egremont stared with irrepressible 
astonishment at the excited ^being, who, 
unconsciously, pressed his companion's 
arm, as he drew this rapid sketch of the 

? glories so unconstitutionally withheld 
rom him. 

" ' A magnificent spectacle ! ' said 
Egremont. 

"'Evidently the body destined to 
save this countrv,' eagerly continued Sir 
Vavasour. 'Blending all sympathies: 
the crown of which they are the peculiar 
champions ; the nobles, of whom they 
are the popular branch ; the peo|>le, who 
recognise in them their natural leaders* 
But the picture is not complete. We 
should be accomnanied by an equal num- 
ber of gallant knights, our elder sons, 
who, the moment they come of age, have 
the right to claim knighthood of their 
sovereign, while their mothers and wives, 
no longer degraded to the nomenclature 
of a sneriff*s lady, but resuming their 
legal or analogical dignities, and styled 
the ' honourable haronetess,* with her 
corocet and robe, or the * honourable 
koightess,' with her golden collar of S.S., 
and chaplet or cap of dij|[nity, may either 
accomj>any the procession, or, ranged in 
p^allenes m a becoming position, reign 
iofiuence from above.' 

^ ' I am all for their going in pro- 
cession/ said Egremont 

*' ' The point is not so dear,' said Sir 
Vavasour solemnly; 'and, indeed, al- 
thoneh we have been firm in defining 
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erett to renoonce the ettim of teeond- 
aiy UUes for our eldatt toosy if, ibr in- 
stance, they woold secure nsonr coronet.' 

" * Fie, fie, Sir VaTUonr/ said Egre- 
mont, rerj aerioosly, * remember princi- 
ple : no expediency, no compromise.' 

** ' Yon are right,' aaid the baronet, co- 
louring a little ; ' aod do von know, Mr. 
Egremont, yon are the onnr indifidual I 
hare yet met out of the Order, who baa 
taken a sensible view of this great qnes- 
tion, which, after all, is the question of 
the day."' 

This if cavital, so, indeed, are 
most of the lignter scenes ; for, to do 
him justice, Mr. Disraeli has a sharp 
eye for the ridiculous. But whi^ 
are we to say of his descriptions of 
MowlMtiy, and of the state of society 
there, as it is observed, now in the 
garret of Beaver, the hand-loom 
weaver— now in the Temple of the 
Muses, where Dandy Mike and his 
associates congr^te, — and still fur- 
ther, when he carries us to Wod£;ate, 
or places us beside the wives and cnild- 
ren of the colliers, — in the Tommy 
shop of Diggs, the Rutty or middle- 
man? Can siich things be in this 
oar merry England^ or is the anthor 
misleading us, by substituting the 
creatures of his o>vn morbid fancy 
in the room of realities ? Surely the 
latter s!q>position must be the right 
one; for if the condition of the 
masses resemble, and we do not say 
a^ee with, but resemble at all the 
hideous pictures here painted, the 
marvel is, not that there should be 
so much discontent and crime in the 
land, but that the machine of the 
state should go on working for a 
sinffle ¥reek. 

Mr. Disraeli's detached pictures 
have all considerable power. He 
sees outward things accurately, and 
describes them well, but the moment 
you come to his manner of working 
with principles, or even deep feeling 
vou find you are in the hands ofa 
bungler. Walter Gerard, Morley 
the newspaper editor, Charies Egre- 
mont, Sybil the henmie, are all such 



no pams whatever to eooeeal this. 
For example, i^pnemont begins life 
as an aristocrat, and influenced by 
his love for Sybil, and admira- 
tion of her &ther's character, be- 
comes, in due time, what Sidonia 
now affects to be, the fasoA of the 
people, of the crown, and of the 
Church. He speaks, moreover, ad- 
dom, but alwajTs with effKt. In 
£Mt, he is acknowledged by the mm- 
ister, who loves him not, to have 
got command, most provcddnglj, of 
the house. Now, we assure Mr. 
Disraeli, that should such be his 
dreams in regard to his own positicm 
as a member of the legislature, they 
are entirely delusive. Most people 
take an ungenerous pleasure in hear- 
ing sharp thinn aaid to those of 
whom they stand in awe, even thoogfa 
they may despiM the utterer. Ton 
would laugh at the impudence of a 
chimney-sweep if he were to slang 
cleverly the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, after he had begrimed him; 
and, on the same priQci£de, many 
members of the House of Commons, 
especially on the oppoaitioa benches, 
hail as a treat Mr. Disraeirs perwoal 
attacks on Sir Robert Peel, and en* 
courage him to repeat them. But 
he may take our words for it, that, 
one and all, they hold Mr. Disraeli 
himself in small esteem. Where- 
fore if otur hero, Charles Egremont, 
did, after going round to the people, 
acquire the influence in the senate 
which his biographer attributes to 
him, he is by so much a verr incor- 
rect copy of the biographer himielf . 
However, let that pass. 

We have devoted so modi space 
to a consideration of the tone and 

general object of the story, that wc 
ave left oursdves no room to de- 
scribe either the separate agents 
which carry it on, or the manner 
in which the author uses and ^ups 
them togjether. The latter is, in- 
deed, so inartificial^ lus heroes and 
heroines are tossed about ijrom situ- 
ation to situation so abruptly, that it 
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Mr. Disraeli blunders. Thus he in- 
troduces Stephen Morley to us as a 
small man of delicate proportions, 
whose power is in his character, not 
in his person — ^in his mind, and not 
in his arm. Tet he causes this 
same puny penny-a-liner so to mas- 
ter Charles Egremont in a struggle 
for life and death, that but for Uie 
opportune arrival of help in the 
shape of a large dog, the latter must 
have gone headloi^ into the bed of 
the Mow. In l£e manner, the 
whole history of the loss and re- 
covery of Gerrard's papers, and of 
all the parties concerned m the trans- 
actions or any ways affected bv it, is 
not only unnatural, but simply im- 
possible. Mr. Disraeli mav be no 
lawyer, but as a member of the se- 
nate he ought to know that a given 
number of years of undisturbed pos- 
session in a landed estate constitutes 
a title which no papers will set aside ; 
and hence, that his IHend Gerrard 
could not regain possession of Mow- 
bray Castle after it had been held by 
the lords of that name throughout 
two generations. However, Mr. 
Disraeli may be less in fault regard- 
ing this matter than we suppose, lor 
the whole matter is so involved in 
mystery, that we confess ourselves 
unable to understand whence the 
feud between the peer and the over- 
seer of Mr. Trafford's mills could 
have arisen. 

And now the question naturally 
occurs. What is it that Mr. Disraeli 
intends to effect by his present publi- 
cation ? Is he seeking to shame the 
government into a more liberal or a 
more stringent policy than that 
which it is now pursuing? — or is it 
his purpose to appeal rather to indi- 
vidual members of society, and to 
remind them that both rank and 
property have their duties, and that 



ter is his design, and we so express 
ourselves, because, without profess- 
ing to entertain any very exalted 
opinion of Mr. Disraeli's judgment, 
it is impossible to believe him igno- 
rant of the fact, that no government 
or legislature whatever can do much 
towa^ raising the moral standard, 
or even bettering the physical condi- 
tion of the masses. Acts of parlia- 
ment may be as wise and humane in 
their tendency as the philanthropist 
could desire ; but unless th^ parties 
to whom they speak be alike ready 
to obey them, they are, so £ur as they 
interfere between the employer and 
the employed, mere waste pai>er. 
In like manner, it is not by votins 
sums out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and buUding therewith churches, 
and endowing them, that we may 
hope to reclaim firom their worse than 
heathen darkness such places as 
Hell-gate, or such a sodet;^ as that 
of Mowbray. The capitalists who 
live by the manual labour or dexter- 
ity of the dwdlers in these places are 
bouikl to provide for the religious 
education of their people; but the , 
compulsiim is, after aU, but a moral 
one — ^you cannot, we are afraid, hope 
ever to enforce it by due course of 
law. We presume, therefore, that 
it is to the peoj^e of England that Mr. 
Disraeli is addressing himself, more 
especially to the landowners, the mill- 
owners, and the great capitalists ge- 
nerally, and that he seeks to im- 
press upon them the moral truth, 
that their own happiness will be in- 
creased in exact proportion as they 
endeavour to promote the happiness 
of their dependants. If so, the pur- 
pose is a righteous one ; and though, 
as we have already ventured to hmt, 
the source whence the lecture comes 
be the reverse of pure, we shall still 
venture to hope that some to whom 

if \a rt^tu\ mttxr liafpn #ftnd^ imnratr a 
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A MA FILLE. 

PAE MOMBIBUB J . 

" Vha licut unda." 

Vou ee raiflseaa qui, dans la plaine, 

Seipente ayee mille detours : 
II leinble quiUer avec peine 

Les lieux oik eoinmen9a son coun. 
Ah! dans sa fliite trop oertaine, 

De qnoi lui servent ces retours ? 
Lapente, nialgr6 lui, Tentraine, 

Et ses flots 8 dcoulent toujours. 

Ainsi, dans le cours de la yie, 

Par mille souyenirs touchans, 
Notre &me reyient, attendrie, 

Sur les jeux de nos premiers ans. 
£u yain, helas ! Tont nous ramene 

Au souyenir de ces beaux jours : 
Du terns la pente nous entraine 

Et nos ans s*ecoulent toi\jours. 

Seule, la puissante nature 

Renait, rajeunit tons les ans ; 
Tons les ans reprend sa yerdure, 

De fleurs, de fruits couyre nos champs. 
Pour moi, plante us6e et fl^trie, 

Bien ne saurait me rajeunir ; 
£t le court primtems de ma yie 

A frii pour ne plus reyenir. 

Helas I aux m^mes loix soumise, 

Tu yerras ainsi tes beaux jours 
Briller un instant, ma Louise, 

Et 8*|yanouir pour toujours. 
Ne crois pourtant pas aue la yie 

N*ait de douceurs qu^ son primtems : 
Souyent le jouyengal enyie 

Au yieillard le calme des sens. 

O ma fille I De cette image 
1^ du moins une le^on 
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TO MT DAUOHTEB. 
nU>M THE FBBKCH Or MOKUBim J . 

Mark you yon rivulet that, through the plain, 

Wiuos like a serpent, devious to and fro, 
In thousand turns as though it left with pain 

The much-loved spring from whence its waters flow. 
All — all is vain, too certain in its flight. 

What boot those windings ? *Spite of all delay, 
The gentle slope acts with resistless might, 

And ever — ever pass its waves away. 

80 in the course of life our souls return, 

Softened by pleasant ^cies to the time 
Of memory's thousand pictures, and we yearn 

0*er the past gladness of our youthfbl prime. 
Alas ! 't is vain; in vain may we recall 

The pleasant dream, and think with ^outh to stay ; 
T1me*s downward slope still bears us with its fkll, 

And ever — ever pass our years away. 

Nature alone all powerf\il is reborn. 

And every year to youth returns again ; 
Each season crowns our fields with waving com. 

And decks with fhiit and flowers the verdant plain. 
For me, an old and withered plant am I, 

Nature's stem law grants me no second birth ; 
My evanescent spring long since eone by 

Is fled, and ne er may be reneVd on earth. 

Alas ! submitted to the same decree, 

Louisa, thus thy brightest dsjs glide on ; 
Bru;fat for an instant only will they be. 

And vanish then, like mine, for ever gone. 
Tet fear thou not that there is nothing sweet, 

Save youthfril pleasure, in our course of life ; 
Too oft the younff may envy that retreat 

The aged calmly find fVom passion's strife. 

Oh, my dear daughter I from this simple truth 

One lesson take,— enjo^ the passing hour 
With gratefbl heart, but m thy spring of youth 

Sow thou those seeds that may in autumn flower* 
The present scarce a moment dotk it last, 

Fen as we speak and call it ours *tis gone. 
Borne on Times current, mingled with the piat, 

It melts and lives in memory alone. 

Watch then, oh watch ! with never-ceasing care 

O'er thy young heart and each awakening seofer GoOQlC 
Leave not repentance on thine age to bear* ^ 
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OK THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
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I THOTK it 18 said b^ the Spectator 
— I mean the old oriffmal Adaisonian 
Spectator, and not uie modem Rin- 
toulian Spectator — that he never 
went to a play withont deriving in- 
finite pleasure from contemplating in 
the audience a crowd of happy human 
faces. And, assuredly, the sight is 
one that might well gratify a phi- 
losopher who delighted in benevo- 
lent effusions on unstamped paper, 
and espedally a philanthropist like 
the author of the maudlin tragedy 
of Cato,* whose solemn hiccuping 
8ymi>athy after dmner with the joyous 
multitudle, was pretty sure to be in- 
creased in a duplicate ratia But with 
me, I confess, the spectacle loses some- 
thing of its genial interest by its 
coarseness, and the evident cSSbrt, 
the obvious determination, of the 
crowd, in all parts of the house, " to 
have out" tneir money's worth in 
the enjoyment of the one passing 
evening. Or, if this language should 
seem too strong, let me sav the spec- 
tacle for me loses something or its 
genial interest fh)m the want of ease 
and refinement in the audience, and 
the absence of that serenity of aspect 
— that ffentle, self-reposing quietude 
— which is essential to high, un- 
mixed, intellectual enjoyment. It 
is in Her Mtgesty's Theatre alone, 
nowadays, that one can gaze upon 
an audience with perfect satisfaction, 
unalloyed by the intrusion of an un- 
easy sensation, and with an admira- 
tion for the assemblage of human 
bein^ before you, which is altogether 
unmixed. As you look around you, 
from box to box, you survey more 



Bank, grace,* loveliness, all are there ; 
set off, moreover, and adorned with 
every accessory and appliance which 
taste and wealth can supply. 

Nor is our delighted gaze restricted 
to the high-bom dames and de- 
moiselles o( England, the fairest of 
the fair, as compared with those of 
any other nation; and, contrary to 
what prevails in foreign countries, 
lovelier »nd more finely formed than 
any other class or caste of British 
women in our own oommuniW ; no, 
ever^ oourt in Europe supplies its 
contingent of rank and beauty. It 
is even as Byron states, with refer- 
ence to another nijzfat-scene, in a 
dime and country anr off: — 

" Many and beautiful are tkose aroQod, 
Like flowers of different hae, and dime, 
and root, 
Id some exotic garden sometimes fboad 
With cost, and care, and warmth, in- 
duced to shoot." 

An Englishman may be well proud, 
too, of the appearance of his voung 
countrymen — so simple and elegant 
in their attire, so firmly knit and 
deanly built in body, so calm and 

anified in feature, so manly, yet so 
ned in bearing. The day of 
dandies and petU^maitres is gone by, 
mere snobbery nevex ooold take root 
in Fop*s Alley. The soil refuses it. 
The atmosphere is fatal if tempted 
beyond the ext^it of one or two 
timorous adventures. In point of £u^ 
guaranteed by experience, amongst 
the fre<menter8 proper of the Italian 
Opera JEIonse, one rardy sees any 
saving those 
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care of histoiy, is not without deep- eonrage, combined with indomitable 

est intereat. There, fjor exampte^ wifl, can alone con&r upon mortals; 

tranquilly reposes thb gesat dukb you bow to him as the generous 

in his seiU, drinking in the spirit of Greek of eyenr district loved to do 

sweet sounds, until they have flooded to Epaminonoas,* the sole hero of 

heart and brain; and these, the antiquity, whose mijy^ht and whose 

haughtjr and the soarmg, are boUi moderation qualify hmi to stand forth 

soothed into a resolution of gentie with the duke m comparison, f<»r 

bliss. There you look upon the one the eternal blazon of renown to those 

and only human h^ to which an who loye their country. 
English gentleman bows in defe- There sits the iron man serene and 

rential homage, apart from conven- tranquil ; the mighty conqueror, of 

tional forms and conventional pro- whom it might be as truly said as of 

priety, in an orderly state ; the one, the gentle Epaminondas, v ictory fol- 

and only one, to which the heart low^ him as his shadow. To me 

and mind bow in the unfeigned ac- the picture is as touching as that by 

knowledgment of supremacy, wiUi David of ** Napoleon Sleeping; 

the outmrd inclination of the brow made heart-home to every visionary 

— the supremacy which matchless eye by the lofty and glowing verses 

glory, prevailing intellect, and wisest of my friend Simmons :t for I can 

* Montnigiie has a noble essay " of the worthiest and most excellent of men." 
And these he holds to be Homer, Alexander the Great, and Epaminondas ; preferring', 
after much conaideration, the Pellaan yooth to " mightiett Julius/' for that he 
had fought against his countrymen. But of all he prefers Epaminondas ; and 
ohsenrca, which is cognate to our remark, " The Grecians, without any contradic- 
tion, afforded him the honor to entitle him the chiefe and first man amongst them- 
selves; and to be the first and chiefe man of Greece is, without all question, to be 
the chiefe and first man of all the world." (And surely so is it, also, of our 
own England.) Touching his knowledge and worth, this ancient judgment doth yet 
remain among us, " That never tous man whc knew $o much, nor never man that spake lees 
than he, • * • Antiquitie judged that precisely to sift and curioasly to prie into 
all other captaines, there is m every one severally some spedall qualitie which 
makes him renowned and famous. In this man alone it is a vertue and sufficienoie, 
every where oompleate and alike ; which, in all offices ofhumane life, leaveth nothing 
more to be wished for. Bee it in public or private, in peaceable negotiations or war. 
like occupations — ^be it to live or die greatly or gloriously, I know no former fortune 
of man that I admire and regard with so much honour, with so much love." 

t " He sleeps— the Thunderer of the World 

For once hath wearied, dropt the boll, 
Whose stroke split empires up, and hurled 

To dust each purple-mantled dolt 

Mid havoc, ruin, and revolt ! 
Lo, lulled like baby by its nurse, 

The imperial eagle folds that wing 

Quiescent, whose awaking spring 
Shall shake the universe ! 

He sleeps, and silence binds that tone 
Which cleft the Alp's eternal walla. 

And bridged his pathway to a throne r^ .-.^^T^ 

Above the avalanche's halU : Digitized by V^OOglC 

Hark ! how that victor voice appals 
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believe that in such a scene, and 
under such drcumBtanoes, the Duke*8 
thought would wing its way bade to 
the pasMgesof his childhooci, and that 
his neart would feel his father^s 

r' *t was hovering near. Surely 
e is nothing untastical, nothing 
forced in such an association of ideas! 
The illustrious warrior could not, it 
is true, say, like Milton, of his father 
and himself, — 

*' Diyidoumqus deum geiiitor imerque 
teoemut, 

IlMBbus Apollo granted, indeed, 
music to the sure, but not, we appre- 
hend, either the accomplishment of 
verse* or poesy itself to the son; 
for no flatterer would presume to 
stvle Wellington what ]B6raneer in 
all earnestness and sincerity did Na- 
poleon — the greatest poet of our 
day, and, peradventure, of all time. 
Yet we can well conceive the son of 
the Earl of Momington to be one 
who, in the spirit, would sacrifice to 
the Muses before entering on the 
ahock of batde, as did in outward 
observance the stem Doric race— the 
aeed of Hercules. We may remark, 
too, that there is nothing more 
strictly hereditary than the taste and 
love of music. We can well believe, 
accordingly, that the lahonm dulce 
ienimen Is most heart-home to his 
Grace. Nor is he the onlj great 
man in the large and brilliant as- 
aemblage of whom the same may be 
predicated. Here the intellectual 
weary (those, perhaps, in the world 
who are most aweary fVom their oc- 
cupations) seek rest ; here the states- 
man reposes from his labours, the 



scholar firom his studies, the artist 
from his anxious toil, the lawyer, 
judge, alike and counid, from the 
painfhl stretdi of inteJlect alofl 
ascending into the comprehension 
and mastery of great principles, and 
descending deep into the considera- 
tion of subtleties as fine as those on 
which the early schoolmen loved to 
disport — ** the nice sharp ouillets of 
the law.*' And one and ail smooth 
the care-furrowed brow, and throw 
open heart and brain to a sufixtaion 
of sweet and ^ntle thoughts, and 
deliver up their senses wholly to 
the dominion of sights and sounds of 
grace and beauty. Here, too, one 
sees in the most amiable guise sll the 
celebrities of the day, native and 
foreign; emperors, and kii^ and 
queens, and princes, and the mnstri- 
ous individuals in diplomacy and 
arms who are the supporters of their 
thrones. Here, while the ridi and 
lofty dirolay their state and sploi- 
dour, thehumblc and undistinguisbed 
professional man, who has been work- 
ing hard throughout the week for 
his didlv bread, feels proudly con- 
scious or his equality as a gentleman 
with Sir Emperor uid Sir King, and 
is elate with the conviction that the 
delight of the entertainment must 
be meted out alike to all, simply in 
the proportion and the degrees of 
sensibili^, enthusiasm, and intellect, 
each may happen to possess. There 
is a charm m the very appearance 
and the internal arrangements of the 
house itself, which raises it in my 
mind £ur above any other theatre I 
have ever entered, at home or abroad. 
There is something exceedingly fine 
in the efiect of the tree and graceful 



The msh of Beresina's slretm. 
His ipectral legions' freezing groans. 
And icv HuMia't forest moans, 

Are beard not in that dream ! 
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Bweep of the linee of bozea, risHig 
over each other, tier after tier, to 
such a noble height; somethinff ex- 
hilarating in the flood of gentle light 
equally diffused on all objects around ; 
a charm, a sort of mvstic charm, in 
the dim seclusion of the boxes thcan- 
selves, from which, as from a series 
of balconies in Giorgione's pictures, 
beautiful faces, but living and breath- 
ing^, and sparkling with pleasure uid 
animation, are peering forth into 
light. Then, in the intervals of the 
entertainment, the pleasant pilgrim- 
ages that are made to those shrines 
of beauty, when, under the senial 
auspices of the Muses, all coldness 
and formality, together with care 
and sorrow, are flung to the winds I 
Each individual seems impressed with 
the feeling 

" Beloved by the Muses 

All sorrow and ctre 
My bosom unlooses, 

And fliogs in the dr ; 
To the wind's wanton niotion 

I cast them astray. 
To be borne on the ocean 

Of Crete far away."* 

<' And when every brow is clear. 
And eyes beam witehingly— eyes beam 
witcbiagly ; 
Love will half forget to fear» 
And Beauty not disdain to hear 
The suit that humbly courts her ear, 
Pleading touohingly— itouchingly/' 

In a word, every thing breathes 
enchantment around to the awakened 
senses and the capable heart, and we 
adore the genius of the place, as 
presiding over a scene of aristocratic 
intellectual equality — the only satis- 
factory and genial equality that can 
be achieved upon earth. 

There are many wonders in Lon- 
don; but, incontestablpr, the greatest, 
as it is Uie most delightfo^ is the 
Italian Opera, upon the magnificat 
scale, ana with the splendour and 
surpassing excellence with which it 
is now conducted. Every time the 



Kii individual enterprise and specu- 
lation. Here we have die finest and 
most complete collection of music 
in the world. The value of the 
library and wardrobe of the theatre 
is estimated at 20,00<V. The number 
of persons employed in the lyric 
drama, the orchestra, the ballet, and 
the various subordinate departments, 
exceeds 700. And be it remembered 
that, with the exception of the lead- 
ing artists, who may number some 
thirty individuals, ail the rest who 
find emplojrment are English. We 
have a band certainly unsurpassed— 
probably unequalled in Europe* in 
number, in discipline, in admirable 
power uid precision of ensemble^ and 
in the individual excellence of the 
principal performers. In this band 
we are still delighted to find our old 
favourites for many a year, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, Harper, and others; and 
it is presided over by Costa, indis- 

Sutably the best and most able con- 
uctor in the world. Everv civi- 
lised country has been taxed ror con- 
tributions to the lyric drama and 
the ballet Lookiiu[ at those artists 
we have recently nad, those now 

{>resent, and those that are expected, 
et us see if this be not the fact. 
We are indebted to the Milanese for 
Bubini, Donxdli, Tamburini, Pasta, 
Giulia Grisi, and her sister, Carlotta, 
or Gindita, I ioxfpX which; to Bo- 
loena for Moriani; France gave us 
Meric - Lalande, and more recently 
Castellan, though both, however, 
it should be stiSed, were educated 
in Italy. Prussia save us Sonta^. 
Spain, Malibran Garcia. Bussia, 
Ivanhoff and Mad«ne Fodor. To 
Naples we are indebted for La* 
blache. Mario writes himself Mario 
diCandia. Lbbon promises sp^dily 
to let us hear Rossi Caoeia, % 
scprano ^ogato^ with a voice of 
great power, purity, and extent; % 
rare voice, indeed, of its order, for it 
is said she can go up firmly and 
truly to re aeuto. She is also a 
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which it WM ork^inally ootnposed. 
In my memory, Meric Lalaade is 
the only prima donna who bo sung 
it. Lastly, the Academy Boyal ctf 
Paris will give ns the renowned 
baritone Baroilhet, now the first in 
Italy; he fbr whom the part of 
Nottingham was composed in Roberto 
Devereux^ and who perfbrms the 
King in Donixetti*s La Favorita; 
both of which operas will be pnt 
npon the stage on his arrival, which 
will also be in die early days of June, 
as will, in the course of the season, the 
three fbUowiog by Verdi, Oli Lom- 
hardij Nehucadnetar^ and Joan cf 
Arc. Next taming to the divinities 
of the dance, we mid that Taglioni 
is a Swede, Carlotta Grisi a native 
of the Milanese, Fanny Cerito a 
Neapolitan, Fanny EUsler an Ans« 
trian, and Lncile Grahn a Norwegian. 
Three of them are here now ; and 
Taglioni will before long make her 
curtesy in a new ballet; while for 
Cerito and Cariotta Grisi new ballets 
are in active preparation. It is qnite 
plab, we submit, from this state- 
ment of fiicts, that, under manage- 
ment like the present, the Opera can 
never fidl ; for the supply, being 
from all nations which can give 
growth or even birth to any extra- 
ordinary talent, is inexhaustible. It 
is not as it is, and must be, with any 
particular national theatre, where 
the actors, speaking^ their own lan- 
guage, can be ftirnished fbrth only 
from the country. And when flret- 
rate artists cannot be found fbr the 
national theatre, as, fbr example, in 
our own country and France. — the 
only two countries in the world that 
ever pretended to a national drama 
independent of the lyric drama, with 
the accessory of dance— that theatre 
must fkll into abejrance. We have 
no national theatre in England now. 
Tragedy died with Kean, and, we 
fear, lies like one of the pre- Adamite 
sultans in the hallof Eblis, conscious 



left in Hadan<4adle neny a besitti- 
fhl image of hersdf in the spirit, 
with the exquisitely kdy-like de- 
meanoQf.^so rare in line, so mi- 
raculously rare upon the statfe—and 
the soft, dear, careasfaii^ flrd-Uke 
voice, appeaHnff to the heart, as 
thouffh that heart were its own 
woofland mate to which it pleaded; 
but, after all, it is cmly the image; 
fkint as it would be after a aeries of 
reflections. But as for the Italian 
Opera here it deiiends not on indi- 
viduals or countries; and while we 
have any one or two of the moie 
refined of our senses left, and John 
Bull can boast he has money in 
either pocket, it can never die or 
fan. Its home we may now fidrily 
contend is here ; whUe, at the same 
time, it travels abroad in all regions 
to shew the astottUied natives a 
touch of its quality. The Opera is 
no w the first, best, aad moat dunhed 
amusement amongst every civiliwd 
congr^atkm of human bein« fton 
Mexico to Alexandria, fttMn Odeassa 
to Smyrna and Constantinople, and 
from St Petersbuig to Algiers. 
With us die phases of the CH«tf of 
enterprise and ettthnsiasni in the 
attempt to establish an opera on a 
grand scale, and with a prinoiple of 
endurance, have been enrioos, In- 
deed, during a very oonsideraUe 
space of time, and a vast variety of cir- 
cumstances, from the presidency of 
Lord Middlesex to that of l^osd 
Aylesbuty, ftcm that of Handel to 
the management of Laporte. At 
last we do think the concern has 
settled on its right foundations, and 
that all the peccant and distortiing 
elements to this great mass have 
passed away. The management of 
the Opera is no longer subject to 
the withering influence of IdkAeas or 
imbecility, or to the proetratbn 
arisinff from divided coimsels in a 
directmff body, where while any per- 
son can hinder, nobo^ can act. It is 
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Jeety*8 Theatre now rests upon a 
Irm basis, and is perftetly satiafttc- 
tory to the subscribers, to the pnblie 
at large, and to all persons and 
classes of persons who nare trans^ 
actions of Dnsiaess with the theatre, 
from the prima donna to the call* 
boy. The public, who are onlv oc» 
casional visitors of the Opera House, 
have peculiar reasons for being grate- 
All to Mr. Lumley fbr the enter** 
tainments he prondes for them on 
the extra nights, that is to say, on 
those nights not included in the sub- 
scription; entertainments which in 
vanety, extent, and ezcellenee, are 
such, that all the other lyric theatres 
in Europe, taken together, could not 
supply tiiem. Observe any one of the 
monster-bills of the performances on 
the Thursday night, and you can 
scarcely fail to be surprised at the 
unsparing liberality with which the 
director provides for those whom 
distance from the Haymarket, or re- 
stricted means, prevent from beinff 
in^^ar frequenters of the Queen^ 
Theatre. A country gentleman 
may take his fl^mily to hear one 
of the finest operas in the Ivric 
repertory, and the better hair of 
another, — a ballet and divertisse- 
ment, in which the whole 8trenjB;tli 
of the company shall be brought lor- 
ward. On one and the same even- 
ing, they shall be delighted with the 
exquisite actinff and smginff of Mo- 
riani, Mario, Xablache, fxnuasari, 
Grisi, Castellan, with Rita Boria, and 
competent support in the inferior 
characters of the drama— and with the 
delightful dancing of Lucille Grahn, 
Carlotta Grisi, Fanny Cerito, and 
.the charming little troop of Yien- 
noises, with every appliance and ac- 
cessory of a numerous and well- 
trained carps de bailet, dresses, deco- 
rations, and scenery, which can lend 
enchantment to the sta^. Mr. Lum- 
]ey*s conduct in relation with the 
subscribers has not been less apmro- 
Driatelv liberal, or km PT^mnikrv. 



tisfied that the system on which he 
manages the theatre, though ^UActtlt 
to be established at first, and for a 
time borne someUiing impatiently, is 
tiie best thai could possibly be adiopt^ 

ed. Her mi4^*^ <^<^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
expressed their unqualified approba- 
tion of itt and the magnificent pre- 
sent lately made to the director by 
that exemplary lady the Queen 
Dowager, goes still fkrther, as it in- 
dicates her sense of the decorum and 
propriety with which the entertain- 
ments, and all the details of the 
establishment, are conducted. The 
difficulty of dealing with the singers 
and dancers, — ^the most irritable, per- 
haps, of human kind, — ^is certainly 
the greatest which a manacer has to 
encounter ; and even this Mr. Lum- 
ley has overcome, bv a happy mix- 
ture of firmness and determination, 
with courtesy and good-nature, add- 
ed to that, which was so rare with 
his predecessors, and the want of 
whien tended so much to their em- 
barrassments, namely, the strictest 
punctuality of payment,— a puno- 
tuality which is extended to all eon- 
nectea with, ot employed by, the 
theatre. In one word, the mode in 
which the Italian Opera House has 
been conducted this season has given 
universal satisfiiction. 

I have little to say of the perform- 
ances or the performers at present. 
The season is not as yet sufficiently 
advanced. Two new musical works 
of a very opposite character have 
been produced. Emam^ an opera, 
by Verdi, at this moment, a fertile 
and popular composer in Italy ; and 
the DcBert, a piece ^ descriptive 
music, by David. The opera is a 
pleasing, without being by any means 
a great work, or without c(mimuni- 
caSng to the mind any exalted no- 
tion of the sdentifio Knowledge or 
genius of the master. But it is said 
on hi^h auth(»ity, that we should do 
Verdi little justkse if we were to 

come to A Aonelnfflon a« to his AMifvt4* 
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doubted genios* Hie composer is a 
young man, not more than six or 
Beren-and-twenty ; and if his riper 
age should produce any thing good, 
t&re is reason to suppose, that it 
will be Rood in an extraordinary de- 
gree. Other novelties, as we have 
already intimated, are in prepara- 
tion ; and, meanwhile, the uequent- 
ers of the theatre have been delight- 
ed with some of the best operas in 
the lyric repertory, admirwly put 
upon the stSjge, and with a cast 
wnich leaves little to desire, so nearly 
does it approach the best possible, if 
we had ali the companies of all the 
Grand Operas in Europe at our com- 
mand. Ro6sini*8 Bar&tir^ ever light- 
some, ever exhilarating and charming, 
ever fresh, and never palling on the 
ear, has been exquisitely given. 
Orisi, Mario, Lablacne, and Foma- 
sari, leave you in the j^rincipiJ charac- 
ters nothing to be desired. Their per- 
formance is above all criticism. From 
iirst to last vou have only to listen, 
and be delighted. La Oazza Ladrcut 
too, has been charminriy represented. 
II Dom Owvamu^ the luad of operas, 
has been several times produceo, and 
hailed with enthusiasm by crowded 
audiences. The character of the joy- 
ous, reckless, accomplished, brave, 
beautiful seducer, as incapable of 
pity or mercy, as he is of remorse or 
Ibar, is, it must be confessed, neitiier 
adapted properly to the vocal, nor 
the histrionic powers of Fomasari. 
Yet in many parts he sang the music 
charmingly ; out he never for a mo- 
ment displayed the easy grace and 
elegance, or entered into the spirit, 
or cave free way to the bold and 
lively abandonment of the character. 
The part of the commander, also, 
was inadequately filled; but with 
the rest we had no fault to find, sav- 
ing only, that Rita Boria*s voice has 
not quite compass or power enough 
for the difficult music of the part of 
Dotma Ehaira, The new anger, Cas- 



thoagh not, perhaps, pnsseiing all 
the oCher*s gentle and winsome grace. 
She has played in the S<maminkt, 
Lucia di L ammiimo o r^ Lmda di 
ChamMad,9xA R Pirmkt,9B wdl as 
in n Dom Oiavamttj to the ferfcet 
satisfaction of the critics and the fie- 
quenters of the theatre. Linda di 
Vkamomu^ a wretched oompoond of 
drivelling mdody and orchestral 
crash, has yet been most admirably 
performed. In Antonio, Fomasari 
IS quite at home, and shews himselC 
what he really is in iqppropriate 
parts, an actor c^ consummate a!oflity 
and thrilling power; while Bram- 
billa, who has naraufy been restored 
to this sta^ makes Pierrot a cha- 
racter of infinite interest and im- 
portance. Moriani, too, in a com- 
paratively trifling part, does yet dis- 
play his exquisite grace and power 
as a singOT, and his nne ability as an 
actCHT. But nothing can be finer 
thui his singing and acting in 11 
Firata — the last scene of which, by 
the way, is Bellinfs master-piece, 
and containsastrainof melody wortiiy 
of Mozart*s happiest momenta of in- 

Smtion. In the ballet, Lucille 
rahn, Fanny Cerito, and Carlotta 
Grisi, have been enchanting the ka* 
bituetn 

The Vienn(Hses have confirmed 
the reputation which preceded them. 
Their grouping in the various quaint 
and charming pas they exhibit is 
most beautifuL It was anticipated 
by some of the malignant that there 
must be something in the exhibition 
of this crowd of little girls to gratify 
a depraved and prurient taste. But 
there is no such thing : nothing can 
be more purely modest, more deli- 
cate, or ffraoefiil. But, lo<^dng for- 
ward to Doing able to treat of onera, 
ballet, and artists, at due length on 
a future occasion, wh^i the materials 
for remark shall be m<Hne abundant, 
it pleases me to revert to those 
higner conuderations firom which I 
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upon tliem ihe7 etn be alone aottfi^ 
able, &il to hare that benefieud 
effect wfakh in anaent Greeee ifras 
common in its influence over the 
-whole population. And even with 
ns the existence of a sc1kx>1, as it 
were, of hig^iest art in mnsie and 
dancing, is not without its effect on 
the popuktion generally. This is 
▼irible m the pa&onaffe eiven to the 
lyric drama and the oaDet, such as 
they are, and very imperfecUv re- 
presented at theatres liice Drury 
Lane and the Princesses. Much is 
achieved in creating any thing like 
a tast€ at all in the pubhc for grace- 
fill and refined amusement, for it is 
sure, in the progress of time, to 
increase in magnitude and intensity. 
The Greeks considered no man*s 
education complete until he had some 
ccmsiderable entrance into, and ap- 
preciation of, Uie fine arts. In a 
teamed and excellent work, by Mr. 
St. John, upon the manners and 
customs of tne andent Greeks, — a 
woric too little known, and, conse- 
c[uently, not sufficiently esteemed, — 
it is observed : — 

" The importance of music in the edu- 
cation of the Greeks it generally under- 
etood. It was employed to effect seFeml 
purposes* First, to soothe and mollify 
the fierceness of the national character, 
and prepare the way for die lessons of 
the poets, which, delivered amidst the 
sounding of melodious strings, when the 
soul was raj^ aud elevated by haimony, 
by the excitement of numbers, by tne 
nagic of sweetest associations, took a 
firm hold upon the mind, end generally 
ivtained it during life. Secondly, it 
enabled the citiaens gracefully to perform 
their part in the amusements oi social 
life, every person being, in his turn, 
called upon at entertainments to sing or 
play upon the lyre. Thirdly, it was 
necessary to enable them to join in the 
sacred choruses, rendered uequent by 
the piety of the state, and for the due 
performance, in old an, of many oflioes 
of reliffioa. the sacerdotel character be* 



beside our purpose, to follow tiie 
author in his treatment of this theme. 
He goes on to say : — 

*' For some, or all these reasons, the 
science of music began to be cultivated 
among the Hellenes at a period almost 
beyond the reach even of tradition. The 
bards whom we behold wandering on the 
remotest edge of the fitbulous horizon 
have invariably harps or lyres in their 
hands ; and the greatest of the heroes of 
poetry, the very acm^ of epic excellence, 
IS represented delighting in the perform- 
ance of music, and chanting on the 
shores of the Hellespont the deeds of 
former warriors. In those ages the 
music of the whole nation possessed evi. 
dently a grave and lofty character ; but 
as that of the loniana became afterwards 
modified by the influence of a softer 
cKmate and imitation of the Asiatic, 
while the Dorian measure remained 
nearly unchanged, the latter is supposed 
to have possessed originally the superi- 
ority over the former, which in reality it 
did not. In process of time, however, 
the existence of three distinct measures 
was recognised — the Dorian, the iEolian, 
and the Ionian: the first was grave, 
masculine, full of energy, and, though 
somethmg monotonous, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to inspire martial ardour; the last 
distinguished by a totally difi^ot cha- 
racter—rich, varied, flexible, breathing 
softness and pleasure, adorning the hour 
of peace, and murmuring plaintively 
throueh the groves and temple of Aphro- 
dite, Apollo, and the Muses ; while the 
second, which was fiery, with a mixture 
of gaiety, formed the intermediate step 
between the two measures, partaking 
something of the ch aracter of each. The 
Phrygian measure, distinguished for its 
exciting and enthusiastic character, was 
much employed upon the stase, on which 
account Agias, the poet, used to say that 
the styrax, burnt on the altar in the 
orchestra, had a Phrygian smell, because 
its odours recalled the wild Phrygiui 
measures there heard. The national inatru- 
ment of Phiygia was the flute." • • • 

The music of the flute was sup* 
posed to be peculiarly delightful to 
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til 0tnag«rt to dtUgbti 
In Itaky tab (torn, Btjx*9 0ood tbe iojr 

waters bear, 
CoadMUMd for wonm't XonHj Toioa, its 

lOiping iovndf to bosir." 

Hie dmilaritj of this ancient 
Greek superstition with that of the 
Turks al>out the houris, as the re- 
ward of those who fidl bravely in 
battle, cannot fiui to strike the 
reader. He will remember, too, the 
inspiriting efiRoct of the modem bag- 
pipe on the Scottish Highlander, 
when its shrill sounds were hem 
above the din of battle :— 

'^ And wild and high the ' Camorons 



gatbennff' roaa. 
The war-Dote of iiochiel — * 
How in tba noon of night that pibroch 

thrills 
Savage and ahhll; bat with the breath 

that fills 
Their moontain-pipee, lo fill the moan- 

tatneera 
With the fierce native daring which 



lings in eaoh 



Iba iwvifc vOd mam of Iialaad, 
with id eanieit suaori in almoit 
eveiT •train, horaring betwaen na* 
tttral joypiisnasi and anfbrcad sad^ 
neaii and capable of bceathiaff fiNrth 
other at the mood of the mmstrd, 
tells of its glittering dewy akiea, and 
of the cha ra c ter and wtunes ofitsnl- 
lant people. TheItalian«too,b]gnin 
tone, sweet and flowing, and seenuog 
always as if it had been composffl 
upon the national instrument, the 
violin, ay, and voluptuous, nay, al- 
most seneual, i^pears to breatBe of 
the Satumian iMind and the fortunes 
of its native races, from which I, of 
course, exclude the Romans, who 
never were Italian* The music 
# « moreover, of Germany, wild, and 



The stirring memorv of a thottia nd ;r< 
And £wan s, t>atMd'B hmt tings in 
olaDsman'sears!*' 

Mr. St. John states, too:—'' The 
barbarians of antiquity appear, 
though in a somewhat dinerent way, 
to have made as much use of music 
as the Greeks themselves. They 
chanted the songs of their bards in 
going to battle, they sang fVmeral 
oir;^ at tombs, and even caused their 
ambassadors, when proceeding on a 
mission to foreign states, to w ac- 
companied by music.** Li fact, the 
ezerase of the sweet and potent 
science seemed, in ancient days, to 
enter into every passage of business 
and pleasure in human life. It was 
propounded by Damon, the renowned 
Atneniaa musician, thai wherever 
the mind is susceptible of poworftd 
cmotiQna. there will be the anna mmA 



earnest, and thoughtful, and some- 
thing dreamy withisJ, and most dap 
bon^y scientific, while, at the same 
time, nch in heart-home melodici, 
speaKs well the character of the 
people fervid in its depths, and to 
the mtense love of external nature, 
the primitive, yet romantic society in 
all ranks and relations, and all else 
pertaining to the father-land. While 
the national music of Spain is obvi- 
ously that of the reamers in the 
Sierra — the hordes of ChhstiBn 
Arabs ^ with renunisoenoes of the 
gardens of the Mooridi harem, with 
Its odour-breathing shrubs and flow- 
ers, its sparkling fountains, its quaint 
and gorgeous terraces, and the soft, 
voluptuous scenes, of which these 
were the witnesses, under heavens in 
which Paradise was 8Ui^K)sed to be 
situate, for imsginatioii could give it 
no more delicious, no more divine 
locality. But to turn from these 
fbnd speculations to a curious Ini- 
torical ftct, shewing a touch of the 
manners and fbeling with reference 
to music of our Norman anceetors. 
Thi€arry, in his Butorif qf the C<m' 
auut of Emthmd hu the Nonmou* 
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Delibtntt valoair bctathed* Aim and un- 
moved. 
With diMd of death to flight or foul 
letrett; 

^^ Nor wantiiig power to mitigtte or 'fwago 
'^* With aolemn touches, troahUd thooghti, 
ace 8 and ohaae 

mee» Aognisb, and doubt, and fear, and lorrow, 
acu- and pain 

,v of iE^rom mortal and immortal minda. Thua 
^ they. 

Breathing united force, with fixed 

thought, 
Mored on, in ailenoe, to aoft pipea that 

ohann'd 
Their paioftil atepa o'er the burnt aoil ', 
and now 
, Adranoed in Tiew thay atand a horrid 

front 
Of draadlul length and daaaling anna, in 
em- gniae 

has Of waniora old with order'd apear and 
' the shield, 

q|qi- Awaitiuff what command their mighty 

y^ Hadtolmpoae." 

tbe Theae g^oriout lines embody all 
nire» that antiquity has said of the mflu- 
2^ enee music possesses over the heart 
Ifl !• and brain of man. Bat let us now 
hief, rt^tad it in Hs soeial effect. And 
this will bring us back to the time, 
and dime, and country where that 
^ effect was most potential. 

}h as 

[We mnst reserve onr fHend Mor- 
>ld gan*8 disrpiisition on this subject for 
ge, some fhture number. O. Y.J 

lateaubriand remarks, " It is curious to observe 
TMtuated. The drum-major, who toaaea hia cane 
d of the regiment, u a tradition of thejong laur." 
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Mt fool goei forth alone, to tread once more 

The praways of the pisMt ; she will not seek 
The sunniest heights that claimed her love of yore : 

Her thoughts are calmer now, her hopes more med^ ; 
Bat like a wild, leaf-huried stream, along 

A quiet vallej sinoing, so she glides, 
To the &int music of her own grave soi^, 

Through scenes where many a tranquu pkasore hides. 

n. 

She casts away the chains of later years, 

Hie worldly lore that tiq^ alas ! musthring 
In our despite ; she flings aSoe all fears 

As the lark shakes the raindrops fhxn his wing. 
Bads to the shadowy land of chilofaood now 

She gaily hastes, and <mce again arise 
Viaons of rapture from the ewth bdow, 

And floods of gladneas greet her fixMn the skies. 

m. 

She is a child again ! For her the wind, 

The sun, the clouds, the myriad stars, are things 
Of daily wonder still; sheyetcanflnd 

A hidden music in each sound that hrings 
But common thoughts to us ; for her the breath 

Stirring the autumn leaves has power to lull 
The very thot^t of pain and grief; and death 

Is but ashade to make life beautifUl ! 

IV. 

She is a child again ! The i|ycamore 

Waves its green boughs around her ; fkr away 
Along the upland slope the ^ Maytrees** pour 

Tmt breath upon the windi and firom tneir grey 
And rugged branches fling a snowy shower, 

Asif to mock the winter that is passed; the bee 
Hums in the gladness of the noontrae hour, — n^r^n]r> 

The voice of birds flows down from eveiy titd^^-'d^^ 
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